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CHAPTER    XVII. 

On  (he  eighteenth  of  January,  1691,  the  King,  having  been 
detained  some  days  by  adverse  winds,  went  on  board  at  Graves* 
end.  Four  yachts  had  been  fitted  up  for  him  and  for  his  reti* 
nue.  Among  his  attendants  were  Norfolk,  Ormond,  Devon- 
shire, Dorset,  Portland,  Monmouth,  Zulestein,  ana  the  Bishop 
of  London.  Two  distinguished  admirals,  Cloudesley  Shovel 
and  George  Booke,  commanded  the  men  of  war  which  formed 
the  convoy.  The  passage  was  tedious  and  disagreeable. 
During  many  hours  the  fleet  was  becalmed  off  the  Grodwin 
Sands;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fif\h  day  that  the  soundings 
proved  the  coast  of  Holland  to  be  near.  The  sea  fog  was  so 
thick  that  no  land  could  be  seen ;  and  it  was  not  thought  safe 
for  the  ships  to  proceed  farther  in  the  darkness.  William, 
tired  out  by  the  voyage,  and  impatient  to  be  once  more  in  his 
beloved  country,  determined  to  land  in  an  open  boat  The 
noblemen  who  were  in  his  train  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  risk- 
ing so  valuable  a  life ;  but,  when  they  found  that  his  mind  was 
made  up,  they  insisted  on  sharing  the  danger.  That  danger 
proved  more  serious  than  they  had  expected.  It  had  been 
supposed  that  in  an  hour  the  party  would  be  on  shore.  But 
great  masses  of  floating  ice  impeded  the  progress  of  the  skiflf: 
Uie  night  came  on :  the  fog  grew  thicker :  the  waves  broke 
over  the  King  and  the  courtiers.  Once  the  keel  struck  on  a 
sand  bank,  and  was  with  great  diflUculty  got  ofl*.  The  hardiest 
mariners  showed  some  signs  of  uneasiness.  But  William, 
through  the  whole  night,  was  as  composed  as  if  he  had  been 
ir  the  drawing-room  at  Kensington.  ^^  For  shame,''  he  said 
TOL.  nr.  1 
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to  one  of  the  dismayed  sailors :  ^  are  you  afraid  to  die  in  my 
company  ?  *'  A  bold  Dutch  seaman  ventured  to  spring  out, 
and,  with  gieat  difficulty,  swam  and  scrambled  through  break- 
ers, ice  and  mud,  to  firm  ground.  Here  he  discharged  a 
musket  and  lighted  a  fire  as  a  signal  that  he  was  safe.  None 
of  his  fellow  passengers,  however,  thought  it  prudent  to  follow 
his  example.  They  lay  tossing  in  sight  of  the  fkime  which  he 
had  kindled,  till  the  nrst  pale  light  of  a  January  morning 
showed  them  that  they  were  close  to  the  island  of  Goree.  The 
King  and  his  Lords,  stiff  with  cold  and  covered  with  icicles, 
gladly  landed  to  warm  and  rest  themselves.* 

Afler  reposing  some  hours  in  the  hut  of  a  peasant,  William 
proceeded  to  the  Hague.  He  was  impatiently  expected  there : 
for,  though  the  fleet  which  brought  him  was  not  visible  from 
the  shore,  the  royal  salutes  had  been  heard  through  the  mist, 
and  had  apprised  the  whole  coast  of  his  arrival.  Thousands 
had  assembled  at  Honslaerdyk  to  welcome  him  with  applause 
which  came  from  their  hearts  and  which  went  to  his  heart 
That  was  one  of  the  few  white  days  of  a  life,  beneficent  indeed 
and  glorious,  but  far  from  happy.  Af\er  more  than  two  years 
passed  in  a  strange  land,  the  exile  hnd  again  set  foot  on  his 
native  soil.  He  heard  again  the  language  of  his  nursery.  He 
saw  again  the  scenery  and  the  architecture  which  were  insep« 
arably  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  recollections  of  child- 
hood and  the  sacred  feeling  of  home ;  the  dreary  mounds  of 
sand,  shells  and  weeds,  on  which  the  waves  of  the  Grermac 
Ocean  broke;  the  interminable  meadows  intersected  b}' 
trenches ;  the  straight  canals ;  the  villas  bright  with  paint  and 
adorned  with  quaint  images  and  inscriptions.  He  had  lived 
during  many  weary  months  among  a  people  who  did  not 
love  him,  who  did  not  understand  him,  who  could  never  forget 
that  he  was  a  foreigner.  Those  Englishmen  who  served  him 
most  faithfully  served  him  without  enthusiasm,  without  peisonal 
attachment,  and  merely  from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  In  their 
hearts  they  were  sorry  that  they  had  no  choice  but  between  an 
English  tyrant  and  a  Dutch  deliverer.  All  was  now  changed. 
William  was  among  a  population  by  which  he  was  adored,  as 
Elizabeth  had  been  adored  when  she  rode  through  her  army 
at  Tilbury,  as  Charles  the  Second  had  been  adored  when  he 

*  Relation  de  la  Voyage  de  Sa  Majesty  Britannique  en  HoUande, 
nrichie  de  pUmches  tree  curieuMt,  1692 ;  Wagenaar ;  London  Garettiv 

Jan.  29,  169f ;  Burnet,  ii  71. 
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landed  at  Dover.  It  is  true  that  the  old  enem  es  of  the  House 
of  Orange  had  not  heen  inactive  during  the  absence  of  the 
Stadtholder.  There  had  been,  not  indeed  clamors,  but  mut- 
terings  against  him.  He  had,  it  was  said,  neglected  his  native 
land  for  his  new  kingdom.  Whenever  the  dignity  of  the  Eng- 
lish flag,  whenever  the  prosperity  of  the  English  trade  was 
concerned,  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  Hollander.  But,  as  90on 
as  his  well  remembered  face  was  again  seen,  all  jealousy,  all 
coldness,  was  at  an  end.  There  was  not  a  boor,  not  a  fisher- 
man, not  an  artisan,  in  the  crowds  which  lined  the  road  from 
Honslaerdyk  to  the  Hague,  whose  heart  did  not  swell  with 
pride  at  the  thought  that  the  first  minister  of  Holland  had  be- 
come a  great  King,  had  freed  the  English,  and  had  conquered 
the  Irish.  It  would  have  been  madness  in  William  to  travel 
from  Hampton  Court  to  Westminster  without  a  guard ;  but  in 
his  own  land  he  needed  no  swords  or  carbines  to  defend  him. 
**Do  not  keep  the  people  off,"  he  cried:  "let  them  come 
close  to  me :  they  are  all  my  good  friends.''  He  soon  learned 
tliat  sumptuous  preparations  were  making  for  his  entrance 
into  the  Hague.  At  first  he  murmured  and  objected.  He 
detested,  he  said,  noise  and  display.  The  necessary  co^t  of 
the  war  was  quite  heavy  enough.  He  hoped  that  his  kind 
fellow  townsmen  would  consider  him  as  a  neighbor,  bom  ann 
bred  among  them,  and  would  not  pay  him  so  bad  a  compli- 
ment as  to  treat  him  ceremoniously.  But  all  his  expostu- 
lations were  vain.  The  Hollanders,  simple  and  parsimonious 
as  their  ordinary  habits  were,  had  set  their  hearts  on  giving 
their  illustrious  countryman  a  reception  suited  to  his  dignity 
and  to  his  merit ;  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  yif :ld.  On  the 
day  of  his  triumph  the  concourse  was  immense.  All  the 
wheeled  carriages  and  horses  of  the  province  wfsie  too  few  foi 
the  multitude  of  those  who  flocked  to  the  show.  Many  thou- 
sands came  sliding  or  skating  along  the  frozen  canals  from 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  Delft  At  ten  in 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  the  great  bell  uf 
the  Town  House  gave  the  signal.  Sixteen  hundred  substantial 
burghers,  well  armed,  and  clad  in  the  finest  dresses  which  were 
to  be  found  in  the  recesses  of  their  wardrobes,  kept  order  iti 
the  crowded  streets.  Balconies  and  scaffolds,  embowered 
in  evergrceao  and  hung  with  tapestry,  hid  the  >vmdows. 
The  royal  coach,  escorted  by  an  army  of  halberdiers  and 
running  footmen,  and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  splendid  equi- 
pages, passed  under  numerous  arches  rich  wi^h  carving  and 
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painting,  amidst  incessant  shouts  of  ^^  Long  lire  the  King  our 
Btadtholder."  The  front  of  the  Town  Mouse  and  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  marketplace  were  in  a  blaze  with  brilliant 
colors.  Civic  crowns,  trophies,  emblems  of  arts,  of  sciences, 
of  commerce  and  of  agriculture,  appeared  every  where.  In 
one  place  William  saw  pof'trayed  the  glorious  actions  of  his 
ancestors.  There  was  the  silent  prince,  the  founder  of  the 
Batavian  commonwealth,  passing  the  Mouse  with  his  warriors. 
There  was  the  more  impetuous  Maurice  leading  the  charge  at 
Nieuport  A  little  farther  on,  he  hero  might  retrace  the 
eventful  story  of  his  own  life.  He  was  a  child  at  his  widowed 
mother's  knee.  He  was  at  the  altar  with  Mary's  hand  in  his. 
He  was  landing  at  Tor  bay.  He  wbs  swimming  through  the 
Boyne.  There,  too,  was  a  boat  amidst  the  ice  and  the 
breakers ;  and  above  it  Mras  most  appropriately  inscribed,  in 
the  majestic  language  of  Rome,  the  saying  of  the  great 
Roman, "  What  dost  tliou  fear  ?  Thou  hast  Cesar  on  board." 
The  task  of  furnishing  the  Latin  mottoes  had  been  intrusted 
to  two  men,  who,  till  Bentley  appeared,  held  the  highest  place 
among  the  classical  scholars  of  that  age.  Spanheim,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  medals  was  unrivalled,  imitated,  not 
unsuccessfully,  the  noble  conciseness  of  those  ancient  legends 
which  he  had  assiduously  studied ;  and  he  was  assisted  by 
Grsevius,  who  then  filled  a  chair  at  Utrecht,  and  whose  just 
reputation  had  drawn  to  that  University  multitudes  of  students 
from  every  part  of  Protestant  Europe.*  When  the  night 
came,  fireworks  were  exhibited  on  the  great  tank  which 
washes  the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Federation.  That 
tank  was  now  as  hard  as  marble  ;  and  the  Dutch  boasted  that 
nothing  had  ever  been  seen,  even  on  the  terrace  of  Versailles, 
more  brilliant  than  the  effect  produced  by  the  innumerable 
cascades  of  flame  which  were  reflected  in  the  smooth  minor 
of  ice.f     The  English  Lords  congratulated  their  jnaster  on 


*  The  names  of  these  two  great  scholars  are  associated  in  a  ^ery 
interesting  letter  of  Bentley  to  Orserius,  dated  April  29,  1698. 
••  Sciunt  omnes  qui  me  norunt,  et  si  yitam  mihi  Deus  O.  M.  proroga-. 
▼erit,  scient  etiam  posteri,  ut  te  et  rov  narv  Spanhemium,  geminos 
htgus  sevi  Dioscuros,  lucida  literarum  sidera,  semper  pnedicaverim, 
lonper  veneratus  mm." 

t  Relation  de  la  Voyage  de  Sa  Majesty  Britannique  en  HoUande. 

1692;  London  Gazette.  Feb.  2,  169j  ;  Le  Triomphe  Royal  ofii  Ton 
voit  descrits  les  Avon  de  IViomphe,  Pyramides,  Tableaux  et  Devisei 
•o  Nombre  de  66,  eriges  &  la  fiaje  4  Thonneur  d«  GKiillaums  TnAk 
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l»  iinmense  popularity.  ^*  Yes,^  said  he ;  ^*  but  I  am  not 
the  favorite.  The  shouting  was  nothing  to  what  it  would  haTe 
been  if  Bfary  had  been  with  me.'' 

A  few  hours  after  the  triumphal  entry,  the-  King  attended  a 
sitting  of  the  States  General.  His  last  appearance  among 
them  had  been  on  the  day  on  which  he  embarked  for  £ng^ 
land.  He  had  then,  amid^  the  broken  words  and  loud  weep- 
ing of  those  grave  Senators,  thanked  them  for  the  kindness 
whh  which  they  had  watched  over  his  childhood,  tnuned  his 
young  mind,  and  supported  his  authority  in  his  riper  years ; 
and  he  had  solemnly  commended  his  beloved  wife  to  their 
care.  *  He  now  came  back  among  them  the  Kine  of  three 
kingdoms,  the  head  of  the  greatest  coalition  that  iTurope  had 
seen  during  a  hundred  and  eighty  years;  and  nothing  was 
heard  in  the  hall  but  applause  and  congratulations.* 

By  this  time  the  streets  of  the  Hague  were  overflowing  with 
the  equipages  and  retinues  of  princes  and  ambassadors  who 
came  flockmg  to  the  great  Congress.  First  appeared  the  am- 
oitious  and  ostentatious  Frederic,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
who,  a  few  years  later,  took  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia. 
Then  arrived  the  young  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Regent  of 
VVirtemberg,  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  a  long  train  of  sovereign  princes,  sprung  from 
the  illustrious  houses  of  Brunswick,  of  Saxony,  of  Holstein, 
and  of  Nassau.  The  Marquess  of  Grastonaga,  Grovemor  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  repaired  to  the  assembly  from  the 
viceregal  Court  of  Brussels.  Extraordinary  ministers  had 
been  sent  by  the  Emperor,  by  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  There 
was  scarcely  room  in  the  town  and  the  neighborhood  for  the 
English  Lords  and  gentlemen  and  the  German  Counts  and 
Barons  whom  curiosity  or  official  duty  had  broijght  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  The  grave  capital  of  the  most  thrifty  and 
industrious  of  nations  was  as  gay  as  Venice  in  the  Carnival. 
The  walks  cut  among  those  noble  limes  and  elms  in  which  the 
villa  of  the  Princes  of  Orange  is  embosomed  were  gay  with 

1692 ;  Le  Camaval  de  la  Haye,  1691.  This  last  work  ii  a  savage  pa»- 
qoinade  on  William. 

♦  London  Gazette,  Feb.  6,  169^  ;  His  Majesty's  Speech  to  the  Aa- 
•embly  of  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  at  the  Hague, 
the  7th  of  February,  N.  S.,  together  with  the  Answer  of  their  High 
and  Mi^ty  Lordships,  as  both  are  extracted  out  of  the  Register  of  tint 
of  the  States  General,  1691. 
I* 
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tue  pliimes,  the  stars,  the  flowing  wigs,  the  embroidered  cokH 
And  the  gold  hihed  swords  of  gallants  from  London,  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  With  the  nobles  were  mingled  sharpers  not  leaf 
gorgeously  attired  than  they.  At  night  the  hazard  tables  were 
Sironged;  and  the  theatre  was  filled  to  the  roof.  Princely 
banquets  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  The  meatf 
were  served  in  gold;  and,  according  to  that  old  Teutonic 
fashion  with  which  Shakspeare  had  made  his  countrymen  fa- 
miliar, as  of\en  as  any  of  the  great  princes  proposed  a  health, 
the  kettle  drums  and  trumpets  sounded.  Some  English  lords, 
particularly  Devonshire,  gave  entertainments  which  vied  with 
those  of  Sovereigns.  It  was  remarked  that  the  Grerman  po- 
tentates, though  generally  disposed  to  be  litigious  and  punc- 
tilious about  etiquette,  associated,  on  this  occasion,  in  an  un- 
ceremonious manner,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  pas- 
sion for  genealogical  and  heraldic  controversy.  The  taste  for 
wine,  which  was  then  characteristic  of  their  nation,  they  had 
not  forgotten.  At  the  table  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
much  mirth  was  caused  by  the  gravity  of  the  statesmen  of 
Holland,  who,  sober  themselves,  confuted  out  of  Grotius  and 
Puffendorf  the  nonsense  stuttered  by  the  tipsy  nobles  of  the 
Empire.  One  of  those  nobles  swallowed  so  many  bumpers 
that  he  tumbled  into  the  turf  Are,  rnd  was  not  pulled  out  till 
his  fine  velvet  suit  had  been  burned.* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  revelry,  business  was  not  neglected. 
A  formal  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held  at  which  William 
presided.  In  a  short  and  dignified  speech,  which  was  speedi- 
ly circulated  throughout  Europe,  he  set  forth  the  neccsssity  of 
firm  union  and  strenuous  exertion.  The  profound  respect 
with  which  he  was  heard  by  that  splendid  assembly  caused  bit- 
ter mortification  to  his  enemies  both  in  England  and  in  France. 
The  Grerman  potentates  were  bitterly  reviled  for  yielding  pre- 
cedence to  an  upstart.  Indeed  the  most  illustrious  among 
them  paid  to  him  such  marks  of  deference  as  they  would 
scarcely  have  deigned  to  pay  to  the  Imperial  Majesty,  mingled 
with  the  crowd  in  his  antechamber,  and  at  his  table  behaved 
as  respectfully  as  any  English  lord  in  waiting.  In  one  carica- 
ture the  allied  princes  were  represented  as  muzzled  bears 
«ome  with  crowns,  some  with  caps  of  state.     William  had 

*  Relation  de  la  Voyage  de  Sa  Majesty  Britannique  en  fiollande  | 

Burnet,  ii.  72 ;  liondon  Gazette,  Feb.  12,  19,  23,  169f  ;  H^noixm  da 
Comte  de  Dohina ;  Williaxr  Fuller's  Memoirs. 
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fliem  all  in  a  chain,  and  was  teaching  them  to  danue.  in 
another  caricature,  he  appeared  taking  his  ease  in  an  arm 
chair,  with  his  feet  on  a  cuishion,  and  his  hat  on  his  nead,  while 
the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Bavaria,  uncovered,  occu- 
pied small  stoob  on  the  right  and  led :  the  crowd  of  Leaid* 
graves  and  Sovereign  dukes  stood  at  humble  distance ;  and 
Gastanaga,  the  unworthy  successor  of  Alva,  awaited  the  ci- 
ders of  the  heretic  tyrant  on  bended  knee.* 

It  was  soon  announced  by  authority  that,  before  the  begin* 
ning  of  summer,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  would 
be  in  the  field  against  France.f  The  contingent  which  each  of 
the  allied  powers  was  to  furnish  was  made  known.  Matters 
about  which  it  would  have  been  inexpedient  to  put  forth  any 
declaration  were  privately  discussed  by  the  King  of  England 
with  his  allies.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  every  other  important 
occasion  during  his  reign,  he  was  his  own  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  It  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  form  that  he  should 
be  sttended  by  a  Secretary  of  State ;  and  Nottingham  had 
therefore  followed  him  to  Holland.  But  Nottingham,  though, 
in  matters  concerning  the  internal  government  of  England, 
he  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  his  master's  confidence,  knew 
little  more  about  the  business  of  the  Congress  than  what  he 
saw  in  the  Grazettes. 

This  mode  of  transacting  bunness  would  now  be  thought 
mo^i  unconstitutional ;  and  many  writers,  applying  the  stan- 
dard of  their  own  age  to  the  transactions  of  a  former  age, 
have  severely  blamea  William  for  acting  without  the  advice 
of  his  ministers,  and  his  ministers  for  submitting  to  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  transactions  which  deeply  concerned  the  honor 
of  the  Crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Yet  surely  the 
presumption  is  that  what  the  most  honest  and  honorable  men 
of  both  parties,  Nottingham,  for  example,  among  the  Tories, 
and  Somers  among  the  Whigs,  not  only  did,  but  avowed,  can- 
not have  been  altogether  inexcusable ;  and  a  very  sufficient 
excuse  will  without  difficulty  be  found. 

The  doctrine  that  the  Sovereign  is  not  responsible  is  doubt* 
leas  as  old  as  any  part  of  our  constitution.     The  doctrine  thai 

*  Wagenaar,  IziL ;  Le  Carnaval  de  la  Haye,  Mais,  1691 ;  Le  Ta- 
bouret des  ElecteozB.  April,  1691 ;  C^r^monial  de  ce  qui  s'e^t  paMnk  i 
la  Hare  entre  le  Hoi  Guillaume  et  les  Electeurs  de  Bavi^re  et  d( 
Brandeboiirg.    This  last  tract  is  a  MS.  presented  Ui  the  British  Mu 
«eum  by  George  IV. 

^  London  Gaxette.  Feb.  23,  169f . 
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hu  ministers  are  responsible  is  also  of  immemorial  antiquity 
That  where  there  is  no  responsibility  there  can  be  no  trust 
worthy  security  against  maladministration,  is  a  doctnne  which 
in  our  age  and  country,  few  people  will  be  inclined  to  dispute. 
From  these  three  propositions  it  pl^ly  follows  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  likely  to  be  best  conducted  when  the  Sovereign 
performs  no  public  act  without  the  concurrence  and  instru- 
mentality of  a  minister.  This  argument  is  perfectly  sound. 
But  we  must  remember  that  arguments  are  constructe^l  in  one 
way,  and  governments  in  another.  In  logic,  none  but  an  idiot 
admits  the  premises  and  denies  the  legitimate  conclusion. 
But  in  practice,  we  see  that  great  and  emightened  communi- 
ties oflen  persist,  generation  after  generation,  in  asserting 
principles,  and  rof\ising  to  act  upon  those  principles.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  real  poli^  that  ever  existed  has  exactly 
corresponded  to  the  pure  idea  of  that  polity.  According  to 
the  pure  idea  of  constitutional  royalty,  the  prince  reigns  and 
does  not  govern ;  and  constituticnal  royalty,  as  it  now  exists 
in  England,  comes  nearer  than  in  any  other  country  to  the 
pure  idea.  Yet  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  imagine  that  our 
princes  merely  reign  and  never  govern.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  both  Whigs  and  Tories  thought  it,  not  only  the  right, 
but  the  duty,  of  the  first  magistrate  to  govern.  All  parties 
agreed  in  blaming  Charles  the  Second  for  not  being  his  own 
Prime  Minister  :  all  parties  agreed  in  praising  James  for  being 
his  own  Lord  High  Admiral ;  and  all  parties  thought  it  natu- 
ral and  reasonable  that  William  should  be  his  oMm  Foreign 
Secretary. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  ablest  and  best  informed  of 
those  who  have  censured  the  manner  in  which  the  negotiations 
of  that  time  were  conducted  are  scarcely  consistent  with 
themselves.  For,  while  they  blame  William  for  being  his 
own  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague,  they  praise 
him  for  being  his  own  Commander  in  Chief  in  Ireland.  Yet 
where  is  the  distinction  in  principle  between  the  two  cases  ? 
Surely  every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to  prove  that  he 
violated  the  constitution,  when,  by  his  own  sole  authoritv,  he 
made  compacts  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, will  equally  prove  that  he  violated  the  constitutioUf 
when,  by  his  own  sole  authority,  he  ordered  one  column  to 
plunge  into  the  water  at  Oldbridge  and  another  to  cross  the 
bridge  of  Slane.  If  the  constitution  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  forces  of  the  State,  the  constitution  gave  him  also  the 
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directioD  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  State.  On  what  prin* 
dpie  then  can  it  be  maintained  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  ezer  • 
dse  the  former  power  without  consulting  any  body,  but  thaf 
he  was  bound  to  exercise  the  latter  power  in  conformity  with 
the  advice  of  a  minister  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  an  error  in 
diplomacy  is  likely  to  be  more  injurious  to  the  country  thaa 
an  error  in  strategy  ?  Surely  not  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  any  blunder  which  William  might  have  made  at  the 
Hagie  could  have  been  more  injurious  to  the  public  interests 
than  a  defeat  at  the  Boyne.  Or  will  it  be  said  that  there  was 
greater  reason  for  placing  confidence  in  his  military  than  in 
his  diplomatic  skill  ?  Surely  not  La  war  he  showed  some 
great  moral  and  intellectual  qualities :  but,  as  a  tactician,  he 
did  not  rank  high  ;  and  of  his  many  campaigns  only  two  were 
decidedly  successful.  In  the  talents  of  a  negotiator,  on  the 
other  himd,  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  Of  the  interests 
and  the  tempers  of  the  continental  courts  he  knew  more  than 
all  his  Privy  Council  together.  Some  of  his  ministers  were 
doubtless  men  of  great  ability,  excellent  orators  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  versed  in  our  insular  politics.  But,  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Congress,  Caermarthen  and  Nottingham  would 
have  been  found  as  far  inferior  to  him  as  he  would  have  been 
found  inferior  to  them  in  a  parliamentary  debate  on  a  ques- 
tioQ  purely  English.  The  coalition  against  France  was  his 
work.  He  alone  had  joined  together  the  parts  of  that  great 
whole ;  and  he  alone  could  keep  them  together.  If  he  had 
trusted  that  vast  and  complicated  machine  in  the  hands  of  any 
of  his  subjects,  it  would  instantly  have  fallen  to  pieces. 

Some  things  indeed  were  to  be  done  which  none  of  his 
subjects  would  have  ventured  to  do.  Pope  Alexander  was 
really,  though  not  in  name,  one  of  the  allies :  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  have  him  for  a  friend  ;  and  yet  such 
was  the  temper  of  the  English  nation  that  an  English  minister 
might  well  shrink  from  having  any  dealings,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, with  the  Vatican.  The  Secretaries  of  State  were  glad 
to  leave  a  matter  so  delicate  and  so  full  of  risk  to  their  mas- 
ter, and  to  be  able  to  protest  with  truth  that  not  a  line  to 
which  the  most  inolerant  Protestant  could  object  had  ever 
gone  out  of  their  offices. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  William  ever  forgot 
&i*iX  his  especial,  his  hereditary,  mission  was  to  protect  the 
Ettformed  Faith.  His  influence  witli  Roman  Catholic  princes 
constBLntly  and  strenuously  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  theii 
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Protestunt  subjecU.  In  the  spring  of  1691,  the  Waldensian 
■hepherds,  long  and  cmellj  persecuted,  and  weary  of  their 
liTes,  were  surprised  by  glad  tidings.  Those  who  had  been 
m  prison  for  heresy  returned  to  their  homes.  Children,  who 
had  been  taken  from  their  parents  to  be  educated  by  priests, 
were  sent  back.  Congregations,  which  had  hitherto  met  only 
by  stealth  and  with  extreme  peril,  now  worshipped  Grod  with- 
out molestation  in  the  face  of  day.  Those  simple  moun« 
taineers  probably  never  knew  that  their  fate  had  been  a  aub- 
jeet  of  discussion  at  the  Hague,  and  that  they  owed  the 
happiness  of  their  firesides  and  the  security  of  their  humble 
temples  to  the  ascendency  which  William  exercised  over  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.* 

No  coalition  of  which  history  has  preserved  the  memory 
has  had  an  abler  chief  than  William.  But  even  William 
oAen  contended  in  vain  against  those  vices  which  are  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  all  coalitions.  No  undertaking  which  re- 
quires the  hearty  and  long  continued  cooperation  of  many 
uidependent  states  is  likely  to  prosper.  Jealousies  inevitably 
spring  up.  Disputes  engender  disputes.  Every  confederate 
is  tempted  to  throw  on  others  some  part  of  the  burden  which 
he  ought  himself  to  bear.  Scarcely  one  honestly  furnishes 
the  promised  contingent.  Scarcely  one  exactly  observes  the 
appointed  day.  But  perhaps  no  coalition  that  ever  existed 
was  in  such  constant  danger  of  dissolution  as  the  coalition 
which  William  had  with  infinite  difiiculty  formed.  The  long 
list  of  potentates,  who  met  in  person  or  by  their  representa- 
tives at  the  Hague,  looked  well  in  the  Grazettes.  The  crowd 
of  princely  equipages,  attended  by  manycolored  guards  and 
lackeys,  looked  well  among  the  lime  trees  of  the  Voorhout 
But  the  very  circumstances  which  made  the  Congress  more 
splendid  than  other  congresses  made  the  league  weaker  than 
other  leagues.  The  more  numerous  the  allies,  the  moro 
numerous  were  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  alliance. 
It  was  impossible  that  twenty  governments,  divided  by  quar- 
rels about  precedence,  quarrels  about  territory,  quarrels  about 
trade,  quarrels  about  religion,  could  long  act  together  in  per- 
fect harmony.  That  they  acted  together  during  several  years 
in  imperfect  harmony  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom,  patience 
and  firmness  of  William. 

*  The  secret  article  by  which  the  Duke  of  Savoy  bound  himself  to 
grant  toleration  to  the  Waldenses  is  in  Dumont's  collection.    It 
ilgned  Feb.  8,  1691. 
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The  Kituation  of  his  great  enemy  was  very  diflereut.  The 
resources  of  the  French  monarchy,  though  certainly  not  equai 
to  those  of  England,  Holland,  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the 
Empire  of  Grermany  united,  were  yet  very  formidable  :  they 
were  all  collected  in  a  central  position  :  they  were  all  nder  the 
absolute  direction  of  a  single  mind.  Lewis  could  do  with 
two  words  what  William  could  hardly  bring  about  by  two 
months  of  negotiation  at  Berlin,  Munich,  Brussels,  Turin  and 
Vienna.  Thus  France  was  found  equal  in  efiective  strength 
to  all  the  states  which  were  combined  against  her.  For  in 
the  political,  as  in  the  natural  world,  there  may  be  an  equality 
of  momentum  between  unequal  bodies,  when  the  body  which 
IS  inferior  in  weight  is  superior  in  velocity. 

This  was  soon  signally  proved.  In  March  the  princes  and 
ambassadors  who  had  been  assembled  at  the  Hague  sepa- 
rated :  and  scarcely  had  they  separated  when  all  their  plans 
were  disconcerted  by  a  bold  and  skilful  move  of  the  enemy. 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  was 
likely  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the  public  mind  of  Europe. 
That  efiect  he  determined  to  counteract  by  striking  a  sudden 
and  terrible  blow.  While  his  enemies  were  settling  how 
many  troops  each  of  them  should  furnish,  he  ordered  numer- 
ous divisions  of  his  army  to  march  from  widely  distant  points 
towards  Mons,  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  of  the  fortresses  which  protected  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands. His  purpose  was  discovered  only  when  it  was  all 
but  accomplished.  William,  who  had  retired  for  a  few  days 
to  Loo,  learned,  with  surprise  and  extreme  vexation,  that  cav- 
alry, infantry,  artillery,  bridges  of  boats,  were  fast  approach- 
ing the  fated  city  by  many  converging  routes.  A  hundred 
thousand  men  had  been  brought  together.  All  the  imple- 
ments of  war  had  been  largely  provided  by  Louvois,  the  fi.*st 
of  living  administrators.  *  The  command  was  intrusted  to 
Luxemburg,  the  first  of  living  generals.  The  scientific  op- 
erations were  directed  by  Vauban,  the  first  of  living  ensi- 
neers.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  kinSe 
emulati<m  through  all  the  ranks  of  a  gallant  and  loyal  army, 
the  magnificent  King  himself  had  set  out  from  Versailles  for 
the  camp.  Yet  William  had  still  some  faint  hope  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  raise  the  siege.  He  flew  to  the  Hague, 
put  all  the  forces  of  the  States  Greneral  in  motion,  and 
sent  pressing  messiges  to  the  German  Princes.  Within 
hree  weeks  after  he  had  received  the  first  hint  of  the  danger, 
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he  ¥ra8  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  besieged  city,  at  die 
head  of  near  fiAy  Uiousand  troops  oi  different  nations.  To 
attadt  a  superior  force  commanded  by  such  a  captain  as  Lux* 
emburg  was  a  bold,  almost  a  desperate,  enterprise.  Yet 
William  was  so  sensible  that  the  loss  of  Mons  would  be  an 
almost  irreparable  disaster  and  disgrace  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  run  the  hazard.  He  was  convinced  that  the  event  of 
the  siege  would  determine  the  policy  of  the  Courts  of  Stock- 
holm and  Copenhagen.  Those  Courts  had  lately  seemed 
iiiciined  to  join  the  coalition.  If  Mons  fell,  they  would  cer* 
tainly  remain  neutral ;  they  might  possibly  become  hostile. 
**'  The  risk,^'  he  wrote  to  Heinsius,  *^  is  great :  yet  I  am  not 
without  hope.  I  will  do  what  can  be  done.  The  issue  is  in 
the  hands  of  Grod.*'  On  the  ver^  day  on  which  this  letter 
was  written  Blons  fell.  The  siege  had  been  vigorously 
pressed.  Lewis  himself,  though  suflering  from  the  gout,  had 
set  the  example  of  strenuous  exertion.  His  household  troops, 
the  finest  body  of  soldiers  in  Europe,  had,  under  his  eye,  sur« 
passed  themselves.  The  young  nobles  of  his  court  had  tried 
to  attract  his  notice  by  exposing  themselves  to  the  hottest  fire 
with  the  same  gay  alacrity  with  which  they  were  wont  to 
exhibit  their  graceful  figures  at  his  balls.  lus  wounded  sol- 
diers were  cluLrmed  by  the  benignant  courtesy  with  which  he 
walked  among  their  pallets,  assisted  while  wounds  were 
dressed  by  the  hospital  surgeons,  and  breakfasted  on  a  por- 
ringer of  the  hospital  broth.  While  all  was  obedience  and 
enthusiasm  among  the  besiegers,  all  was  disunion  and  dismay 
among  the  besieged.  The  duty  of  the  French  lines  was  so 
well  performed  that  no  messenger  sent  by  William  was  able 
to  cross  them.  The  garrison  did  not  know  that  relief  was 
close  at  hand.  The  burghers  were  appalled  by  the  prospect 
of  those  horrible  calamities  which  befall  cities  tsJ^en  by  storm. 
Showers  of  shells  and  redhot  bullets  were  falling  in  the  streets. 
The  town  was  on  fire  in  ten  places  at  once.  The  peaceful 
inhabitants  derived  an  unwonted  courage  from  the  excess  of 
their  fear,  and  rose  on  the  soldiers.  Thenceforth  resistance 
was  impossible ;  and  a  capitulation  was  concluded.  The 
armies  ihen  retired  into  quarters.  Military  operations  were 
suspended  during  some  weeks  :  Lewis  returned  in  triumph  to 
Versailles ;  and  William  paid  a  short  visit  to  England,  where 
his  presence  was  much  needed.* 

*  London  Ossetts  from  Maroh  26  to  Apzil  18»  1691 .   Monthly 
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He  found  the  ministen  still  employed  in  tracing  out  the 
ramificatioDS  of  the  plot  which  had  been  discovered  put  before 
SIB  departure.  Barly  in  January,  Preston,  Ashton  and  Elliot 
had  been  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey.  They  claimed  the 
ri^t  of  serering  in  their  challenges.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
my  to  try  them  separately.  The  audience  was  numerous 
and  splendid.  Many  peers  were  present  The  Lord  Presi* 
dent  and  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  attended  in  order  to 

Srove  that  the  papers  produced  in  Court  were  the  same  which 
Siiiop  had  broiight  to  Whitehall.  A  considerable  number  of 
Judges  appeared  on  the  bench ;  and  Holt  presided.  A  full 
report  of  the  proceedings  has  come  down  to  us,  and  well  de- 
serves to  be  attentively  studied,  and  to  be  compared  with 
the  reports  of  other  trials  which  had  not  long  before  taken 
place  under  the  same  roof.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  tribunal 
had  undergone  in  a  few  months  a  change  so  complete  that  it 
mi^t  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of  ages.  Twelve  years 
earlier,  unhappy  Boman  Catholics,  accused  of  wickedness 
which  had  never  entered  into  their  thoughts,  had  stood  in  tha* 
dock.  The  witnesses  for  the  Crown  had  repeated  their  hide- 
ous fictions  amidst  the  applauding  hums  of  the  audience.  The 
judges  had  shared,  or  had  pretended  to  share,  the  stupid  cre- 
dulity and  the  savage  passions  of  the  populace,  had  exchanged 
smiles  and  compliments  with  the  perjured  informers,  had 
roared  down  the  arguments  feebly  stammered  forth  by  the 
priscMiers,  and  had  not  been  ashamed,  in  passing  the  sentence 
of  deadi,  to  make  ribald  jests  on  purgatory  and  the  mass.  As 
9oon  as  the  butchery  of  Papists  was  over,  the  butchery  of 
Whigs  had  commenced ;  and  the  judges  had  applied  them- 
selves to  their  new  work  wiih  even  more  than  their  old  bar- 
barity. To  these  scandals  the  Revolution  had  put  an  end. 
Whoever,  after  perusing  the  trials  of  Ireland  and  Pickering, 
of  GrTOve  and  Berry,  of  ^dney,  Cornish  and  Alice  Lisle, 
turns  to  the  trials  of  Preston  and  Ashton,  will  be  astonished 
by  the  contrast  The  Solicitor  General,  Somers,  conducted 
the  prosecutions  with  a  moderation  and  humanity  of  which  his 


lieieantt  of  March  and  April ;  William's  Letters  to  Heinsiiis  of 
ICavdi  18  and  29,  April  7,  9 ;  Dangeau's  Memoirs ;  The  Siege  of 
Ifona,  a  tsagi-comedy,  1691.  In  this  drama  the  clergy,  who  are  ia 
the  intsfest  of  France,  persuade  the  burghers  to  deliver  up  the  towBi 
Ihia  tiaaioa  calls  toth  en  indignant  exdamatum  : 


*  O  prleBtcrafl.  ahopcraft,  how  do  f  wffamhiif 
TIm  minds  or  nMn  I  ** 

TOL.  IV.  3 
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predeeemon  had  left  him  no  example.  ^  I  did  never  think,** 
oe  said,  ^^  that  it  was  the  part  of  any  who  were  of  counsel  for 
the  King  in  cases  of  this  nature  to  aggravate  the  crime  of  the 
prisoners,  or  to  put  false  colors  on  tbe  evidence.**  *  Holt*s 
conduct  was  faultless.  PoIIezfen,  an  older  man  than  Holt  or 
Somers,  retmned  a  little,  —  and  a  little  was  too  much, «- of 
the  tone  of  that  had  school  in  which  he  had  heen  hred.  But, 
though  he  once  or  twice  forgot  the  austere  decorum  of  his 
place,  he  cannot  he  accused  of  any  violation  of  subttantjJ 
justice.  The  prisoners  themselves  seem  to  have  been  sur- 
prised by  the  fairness  and  gentleness  with  which  they  were 
treated.  ^  I  would  not  mislead  the  jury,  Pll  assure  you,**  said 
Holt  to  Preston,  *'*'  nor  do  Your  Lordship  any  manner  of  injury 
in  the  world.**  "  No,  my  Lord,**  said  Preston ;  "  I  see  it  well 
enough  that  Your  Lordship  would  not**  ^  Whatever  my  fate 
may  be,**  said  Ashton,  ^*  I  cannot  but  own  that  I  have  had  a 
fair  trial  for  my  life.** 

The  culprits  gained  nothing  by  the  moderation  of  the  So* 
iicitor  General  or  by  the  impartiality  of  the  Court :  for  the 
evidence  was  irresistible.  The  meaning  of  the  papers  seized 
by  Billop  was  so  plain  that  the  dullest  juryman  could  not  mis- 
understand it  Of  those  papers  part  was  fully  proved  to  be 
in  Preston^s  handwriting.  Part  was  in  Ashton^s  handwriting : 
but  this  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  not  the  means  of 
proving.  They  therefore  rested  the  case  against  Ashton  on 
the  indisputable  facts  that  the  treasonable  packet  had  been 
found  in  his  bosom,  and  that  he  had  used  language  which  was 
quite  unmtelligible  except  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  a 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  contents.t 

Both  Preston  and  Ashton  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Ashton  was  speedily  executed.  He  might  have  saved 
his  life  by  making  disclosures.  But  though  he  declared  that, 
if  he  were  spared,  he  would  always  be  a  faithful  subject  of 
Their  Majesties,  he  was  fully  resolved  not  to  give  up  the  names 

•  IVial  of  Preston  in  the  Collection  of  Sute  Trials.  A  jperson  who 
was  present  gives  the  following  account  of  Somers's  opening  speech : 
M  In  the  opening  the  evidence,  there  was  no  affected  exaggeration  of 
matters,  nor  ostentation  of  a  putid  eloquence,  one  after  another,  as  In 
former  trials,  like  so  many  geese  cackling  in  a  row.  Here  was  nothing 
besides  fair  matter  of  fact,  or  natural  and  just  reflections  from  thenor 
arising."  The  pamphlet  from  which  I  quote  these  words  is  entitled 
An  Account  of  the  late  horrid  Conspiracy  by  a  Person  who  was  |>res- 
imt  at  the  Trials,  1691. 

t  State  Trials. 
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tt/  his  accomplices.  In  this  resolution  he  w&s  encouraged  by 
the  nonjuring  divines  who  attended  him  in  his  c^ll.  it  was 
probably  by  their  influence  that  he  was  induced  to  deliver  to 
the  Sherifls  on  the  scaffold  a  declaration  which  he  had  tran* 
scribed  and  signed,  but  had  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  composed  or 
httentively  considered.  In  this  paper  he  was  made  to  com- 
plain of  the  unfairness  of  a  trial  which  he  had  himself  in  pub- 
lic acknowledged  to  have  been  eminently  fair.  He  was  also 
unde  to  aver,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that  he  know 
oodiing  of  the  papers  which  had  been  found  upon  him.  Un- 
fortunately his  declaration,  when  inspected,  proved  to  be  in 
the  same  handwriting  with  one  of  the  most  important  of  those 
papers.     He  died  with  manly  fortitude.* 

KllioC  was  not  brought  to  trial.  The  evidence  against  him 
WHS  not  quite  so  clear  as  that  on  which  his  associates  had  been 
convicted ;  and  he  was  not  worth  the  anser  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  fate  of  Preston  was  long  m  suspense.  The 
lacobites  affected  to  be  confident  that  me  government  would 
not  dare  to  shed  his  blood.  He  was,  they  said,  a  favorite  at 
Versailles,  and  his  death  would  be  followed  by  a  terrible  re- 
talintion.  They  scattered  about  the  streets  of  London  papers 
in  which  it  was  asserted  that,  if  any  harm  befell  him,  Mount- 
•oy,  and  all  the  other  Englishmen  of  quality  who  were  pris- 
oners in  France,  would  be  broken  on  the  wheel.f  These 
absurd  threats  would  not  have  deferred  the  execution  one  day. 
But  those  who  had  Preston  in  their  power  were  not  unwilling 
to  spore  him  on  certain  conditions.  He  was  privy  to  all  the 
counsels  of  the  disaffected  party,  and  could  furnish  informa- 
tion of  the  highest  value.  He  was  informed  that  his  fate  de- 
pended on  himself.  The  struggle  was  long  and  severe.  Pride, 
conscience,  party  spirit,  were  on  one  side ;  the  intense  love 
uf  life  on  the  otner.  He  went  during  a  time  irresolutely  to 
and  fro.  He  listened  to  his  brother  Jacobites ;  and  his  cour- 
age rose.  He  listened  to  the  agents  of  the  government ;  and 
his  heart  sank  within  him.  In  an  evening  when  he  had  dined 
and  drunk  his  claret,  he  feared  nothing.  He  would  die  like  a 
man,  rather  than  save  his  neck  by  an  act  of  baseness.     But 

^  Pwr  delivered  by  Mr.  Ashton,  at  his  execution,  to  Sir  Francif 
Chfld,  Sheriff  (^  London ;  Answer  to  the  Paper  delivered  by  Mr.  Ash- 
ton.  The  Answer  was  written  by  Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  afterward! 
Bishop  of  Oloueester.  Burnet,  iL  70 ;  Letter  from  Bishop  Lloyd  to 
Dodw«U  in  the  second  volume  of  Ghitdi's  Collectanea  Curiosa. 

f  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diarv* 
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his  temper  was  very  different  when  he  woke  the  next  mom- 
ing,  when  the  courage  which  he  had  drawn  from  wine  and 
company  had  evaporated,  when  he  was  alone  with  the  iron 
grates  and  stone  walls,  and  when  the  thought  of  the  block,  the 
axe  and  the  sawdust  rose  in  his  mind.  During  some  time  he 
regularly  wrote  a  confession  every  forenoon  when  he  was 
sober,  and  burned  it  every  night  when  he  was  merry.*  His 
nonjuring  friends  formed  a  plan  for  bringing  Sancroft  to  visit 
the  Tower,  in  the  hope,  doubtless,  that  the  exhortations  of  so 
sreat  a  prelate  and  so  great  a  saint  would  confirm  the  waver* 
mg  virtue  of  the  prisoner.!  Whether  this  plan  would  have 
been  successful  may  be  doubted:  it  was  not  carried  into 
effect :  the  fatal  hour  drew  near ;  and  the  fortitude  of  Preston 
mve  way.  He  confessed  his  guilt,  and  named  Clcurendon, 
Dartmouth,  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  William  Penn,  as  his  ac- 
complices. He  added  a  long  list  of  persons  against  whom  he 
could  not  himself  give  evidence,  but  who,  if  he  could  trust  to 
Penn^s  assurances,  were  friendly  to  King  James.  Among 
these  persons  were  Devonshire  and  Dorset^  There  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  either  of  these  great  noble- 
men ever  had  any  dealings,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Saint 
Germains.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  accuse  Penn  of 
deliberate  falsehood.  He  was  credulous  and  garrulous.  The 
LfOrd  Steward  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  shared  in  the 
vexation  with  which  their  party  had  observed  the  leaning  of 
William  towards  the  Tories ;  and  they  had  probably  expressed 
that  vexation  unguardedly.  So  weak  a  man  as  Penn,  wishing 
to  find  Jacobites  every  where,  and  prone  to  believe  whatever 
he  wished,  might  easily  put  an  erroneous  construction  on  in- 
vectives such  as  the  haughty  and  irritable  Devonshire  was  but 
too  ready  to  utter,  and  on  sarcasms  such  as,  in  moments  of 
spleen,  dropped  but  too  easily  from  the  lips  of  the  keenwitted 
Dorset.  Caermarthen,  a  Tory,  and  a  Tory  who  had  been 
mercilessly  persecuted  by  the  Whigs,  wus  disposed  to  make 
the  most  of  this  idle  hearsay.  But  he  received  no  encourage- 
ment from  his  master,  who,  of  all  the  great  politicians  men- 
tioned in  history,  was  the  least  prone  to  suspicion.  When 
William  returned  to  England,  Preston  was  brought  before 

z '. ■ 

•  JSarciaBus  Luttrell's  Diary;  Burnet,  ii.  71. 

t  Letter  of  Collier  and  Cook  to  Sancroft  among  the  Tanner  MS8. 

X  Caermarthen  to  William,  February  8,  169f ;  Life  of  James,  ii 
«4S. 
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tan,  aivl  was  cotnmaiiiled  to  repeat  the  confession  which  had 
already  been  made  to  the  ministers.  The  King  stood  beliind 
Ibe  Lord  President's  chair  and  listened  gravely  while  Claren- 
floo,  Dartmouth,  Tomer  and  Penn  were  named.  But  as  soon 
M  the  prisoner,  passing  from  what  he  could  himself  testify, 
began  to  repeat  the  stories  which  Penn  had  told  him,  William 
loaefaed  Caermarthen  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  ^^  My  Lord, 
we  have  had  too  much  of  this."  *  This  judicious  magnanim- 
ky  had  its  proper  reward.  Devonshire  and  Dorset  became 
from  that  day  more  zealous  than  ever  in  the  cause  of  the 
master  who,  in  spite  of  calumny  for  which  their  own  indiscro- 
tioD  had  perhaps  furnished  some  ground,  had  continued  to 
repose  confidence  in  their  loyalty.f 

£ven  those  who  were  undoubtedly  criminal  were  generally 
treated  with  great  lenity.  Clarendon  lay  in  the  Tower  about 
six  months.  His  guilt  was  fully  established;  and  a  party 
among  the  Whigs  called  loudly  and  importunately  for  his 
head.  But  he  was  saved  by  the  pathetic  entreaties  of  his 
brother  Rochester,  by  the  good  offices  of  the  humane  and 
generous  Burnet,  and  by  Mary^s  respect  for  the  memory  of 
her  mother.  The  prisoner's  confinement  was  not  strict.  He 
was  allowed  to  entertain  his  friends  at  dinner.  When  at 
length  his  health  began  to  sufier  from  restraint,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  go  mto  the  country  under  the  care  of  a  warder ;  the 
warder  was  soon  removed ;  and  Clarendon  was  informed  that, 
while  he  led  a  quiet  rural  life,  he  should  not  be  molested.^ 

The  treason  of  Dartmouth  was  of  no  common  dye.  He 
was  an  English  seaman  ;  and  he  had  laid  a  plan  for  betraying 
Portsmouth  to  the  French,  and  had  offered  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  a  French  squadron  against  his  country.     It  was  a 

^  Thst  this  aoooont  of  what  paned  is  true  in  substance  is  sufficient- 
ly nroved  bj  the  Life  of  James,  ii,  443.  I  have  taken  one  or  two 
ili|pt  orenrast-ances  ham  Dalrymple,  who,  I  believe,  took  them  from 
pMoen,  DOW  ineooverably  lost,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Scotch  College 
at  Paris. 

t  The  success  of  William's  <*  seeming  clemency  "  is  admitted  by 
the  compiler  of  the  Life  of  James.  The  Prince  of  Orange's  method, 
it  is  acknowledged,  <*  succeeded  so  well,  that  whatever  sentiments 
those  Lords  which  Mr.  Penn  had  Aamed  might  have  had  at  that  time, 
diey  proved  in  effect  most  bitter  enemies  to  liis  Majesty's  cause  after- 
wards." —  u.  448. 

t  See  his  Diary ;  Evelyn's  Diarv,  Mar.  25  April  22,  July  11« 
1691 1  Burnet,  ii.  71 ;  Lettefs  of  Rochester  to  B<imet,  March  21,  and 
^•al  2,  169L 
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terious  aggravation  of  his  guilt  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
rery  first  persons  who  took  the  oaths  to  William  and  Biary. 
He  was  arrested  and  brought  to  the  Council  Chamber.  A 
narrative  of  what  passed  there,  written  by  himself,  has  be^m 
preserved.  In  that  narrative  he  admits  that  he  was  treated 
with  great  courtesy  and  delicacy.  He  vehemently  asserted 
his  innocence.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  corresponded 
with  Saint  Grermains,  that  he  was  no  favorite  there,  and  that 
Mary  of  Modena  in  particular  owed  him  a  grudge.  ^My 
Lords,^^  he  said,  ^^  I  am  an  Englishman.  I  always,  when  the 
interest  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  strongest  here,  shunned 
the  French,  both  men  and  women.  I  would  lose  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood  rather  than  see  Portsmouth  in  the  power  of  for 
eigners.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think  that  King  Lewis 
will  conquer  us  merely  for  the  benefit  of  King  James.  I  am 
certain  that  nothing  can  be  truly  imputed  to  me  beyond  some 
foolish  talk  over  a  bottle.**  His  protestations  seem  to  have 
produced  some  effect ;  for  he  was  at  first  permitted  to  remain 
m  the  gentle  custody  of  the  Black  Rod.  On  further  inquiry, 
however,  it  was  determined  to  send  him  to  the  Tower.  After 
a  confinement  of  a  few  weeks  he  di3d  of  apoplexy ;  but  he 
lived  long  enough  to  complete  his  disgrace  by  offering  his 
sword  to  the  new  government,  and  by  expressing  in  fervent 
language  his  hope  that  he  might,  by  the  goodness  of  God  and 
of  Their  Majesties,  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  much 
he  hated  the  French.* 

Turner  ran  no  serious  risk  :  for  the  government  was  most 
unwilling  to  send  to  the  scaffold  one  of  the  Seven  who  had 
signed  the  memorable  petition.  A  warrant  was  however  is- 
sued for  his  apprehension  ;  and  his  friends  had  little  hope  that 
he  would  escape  :  for  his  nose  was  such  as  none  who  had 
seen  it  could  forget ;  and  it  was  to  little  purpose  that  he  put 
on  a  flowing  wig  and  that  he  suffered  his  beard  to  grow.  The 
pursuit  was  probably  not  very  hot ;  for,  after  skulking  a  few 
weeks  in  England,  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Channel,  and 
remained  some  time  in  France.f 

*  Life  of  James,  iL  443,  450 ;  Legge  Papen  in  the  Msckintoab 
Collection. 

t  Burnet,  ii.  7l ;  Evelyn's  Diazy,  Jan.  4  and  18,  169f ;  Lettei 

from  Turner  to  Sancroft,  Jan.  19,  169)  ;  Letter  from  Sancroft  to 
Lloyd  of  Norwich,  April  2,  1692.  These  two  letters  are  among  the 
Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and  arc  printed  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by 
t  Layman.     Turner's  fscHpe   tu   France  \h  meiitioned  in  NarcLvuf 
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A  warrant  aras  issued  against  Penn ;  and  he  narrowly  es- 
caped the  meflsengers.  It  chanced  that,  on  the  day  on  which 
toej  were  sent  in  search  of  him,  he  was  attending  a  remark- 
•ole  ceremony  at  some  distance  from  his  home.  An  event 
nad  taken  place  which  an  historian,  whose  object  is  to  record 
the  real  life  of  a  nation,  oufirht  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  While 
London  was  agitated  by  the  news  that  a  plot  had  been  discov 
ered,  George  Pox,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  died. 

More  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  Fox  had  begun  to 
see  visions  and  to  cast  out  devils.*  He  was  then  a  youth  of 
pure  morals  and  grave  deportment,  with  a  perverse  temper, 
with  the  education  of  a  laboring  man,  and  with  an  intellect  in 
the  most  unhappy  of  all  states,  that  is  to  say,  too  much  dis- 
ordered for  liberty,  and  not  sufficiently  disordered  for  Bedlam. 
The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  were  such  as  could 
scarcely  fail  to  bring  out  in  the  strongest  form  the  constitu- 
donal  diseases  of  his  mind.  At  the  time  when  his  faculties 
were  ripening.  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Baptists,  were  striving  for  mastery,  and  were,  in  every  comer 
of  the  realm,  refuting  and  reviling  each  other.  He  wandered 
from  congregation  to  congregation  :  he  heard  priests  harangue 
against  Puritans  :  he  heard  Puritans  harangue  against  priests ; 
and  he  in  vain  applied  for  spiritual  direction  and  consolation 
to  doctors  of  both  parties.  One  jolly  old  clergyman  of  the 
Anglican  communion  told  him  to  smoke  tobacco  and  sing 
psalms :  another  advised  him  to  go  and  lose  some  blood.f  The 
young  inquirer  turned  in  disgust  from  these  advisers  to  the 
Dissenters,  and  found  them  also  blind  guides.^  Af\er  some 
time  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  human  being  was 
competent  to  instruct  him  in  divine  things,  and  that  the 
truth  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  direct  inspira- 
tion from  heaven.  He  argued  that,  as  the  division  of  lan- 
guages began  at  Babel,  and  as  the  persecutors  of  Christ 
put  on  the  cross  an  inscription  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 


Luttrell's  Diary  £ar  February,  1690.  See  also  a  Dialogiie  between  the 
Bitbop  of  Ely  and  his  Conflcience,  16th  February,  169f.  The  dia- 
logue is  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  Tho  Bishop  heart 
himsftlf  pxoclaimed  a  traitor,  and  cries  out, 

"  Gome,  Imyther  Pen,  *tb  time  we  both  were  fcone." 

^  For  a  specimen  of  his  visions,  see  his  Journal,  page  18 ;  for  bit 
cs«ting  out  of  devils,  page  26.    I  quote  the  folio  edition  of  1766. 
T  Joomal,  page  4.  I  Journal,  page  7 
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the  kaowledge  of  languages,  and  more  especially  of  Latini 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  roust  be  useless  to  a  Christian  minister.* 
indeed,  be  was  so  far  froro  knowing  many  languages,  that  he 
knew  none ;  nor  can  the  most  corrupt  passage  in  Hebrew  be 
more  unintelligible  to  the  unlearned  than  his  English  often  is 
to  the  most  acute  and  attentive  reader.f  One  of  the  precious 
truths  which  were  divinely  revealed  to  this  new  apostle  was, 
that  it  was  falsehood  and  adulation  to  use  the  second  person 
plural  instead  of  the  second  person  singular.  Another  was, 
that  to  talk  of  the  month  of  March  was  to  worship  the  blood- 

•  «*  Wliat  they  know,  they  know  naturally,  who  turn  from  the 
command  and  err  from  the  spirit,  whose  fruit  withers,  who  saith  that 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latine  ia  the  original :  before  Babell  was,  the 
earth  was  of  one  lang:uage ;  and  Nimrc^  the  cunning  hunter,  before 
the  Lord,  which  came  out  of  cursed  Ham's  stock,  de  original  and 
builder  of  Babell,  whom  God  confounded  with  many  languages,  and 
this  they  say  is  the  original  who  erred  from  the  roirit  and  oommand ; 
and  Pilate  had  his  original  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latine,  which  cruci- 
fied Christ  and  set  over  him."  —  A  message  from  the  Iiord  to  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  by  G.  Fox,  1664.  The  same  argument  will  be 
found  in  the  Journals,  but  has  been  put  by  the  editor  into  a  little  bet- 
ter English.  **  Dost  thou  think  to  make  ministers  of  Christ  by  these 
natural  confused  languages  which  sprung  frx>m  Babell,  are  admired  in 
Babylon,  and  set  atop  of  Christ,  the  Life,  by  a  persecutor  ? "  — 
Page  64. 

t  His  Journal,  before  it  was  published,  was  rerised  by  men  of  more 
sense  and  knowledge  than  himself,  and  therefore,  absurd  as  it  is,  gives 
us  no  notion  of  his  genuine  style.  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen. 
It  Lb  the  exordium  of  one  of  his  manifestoes.  **  Them  which  tiie  world 
who  are  without  the  fear  of  God  calls  Quakers  in  scorn  do  deny  all 
opinions,  and  they  do  deny  all  conceivings,  and  they  do  deny  all 
sects,  and  they  do  deny  all  imaginations,  and  notions,  and  judgments 
which  riseth  out  of  the  will  and  the  thoughts,  and  do  deny  witchcraft 
and  all  oaths,  and  the  world  and  the  works  of  it,  and  their  worships 
and  their  customs  with  the  light,  and  do  deny  false  ways  and  false 
worships,  seducers  and  deceiyers  which  are  now  seen  to  be  in  the 
world  with  the  light,  and  with  it  they  are  condemned,  which  light 
leadeth  to  peace  and  life  from  death,  which  now  thousands  do  witness 
the  new  teacher  Christ,  him  by  whom  the  world  was  made,  who  rai^^ 
among  the  children  of  light,  and  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  hy- 
ing God,  doth  let  them  see  and  know  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and 
doth  see  that  which  must  be  shaken  with  that  which  cannot  be  shaken 
nor  moyed,  what  giyes  to  see  that  which  is  shaken  and  moyed,  such  at 
liye  in  the  notions,  opinions,  conceiyings,  and  thoughts  and  fancies, 
these  be  all  shaken  and  comes  to  be  on  heaps,  which  Uiey  who  witneoi 
those  things  before  mentioned  shaken  and  remoyed  walks  in  peaot 
not  seen  and  discerned  by  them  who  walks  in  those  things  unre« 
moyed  and  not  shaken."  —  A  Warning  to  the  World  that  Ln  Gropmg 
in  the  Dark,  by  G.  Fox,  1665. 
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tfiinty  god  Mare,  and  that  to  talk  of  Monday  war  to  |>ay  idola* 
trouB  homage  to  the  mooQ«  To  say  Good  morning  or  Good 
efening  was  highly  reprehensible,  for  those  phrases  evidently 
imported  that  ^od  had  made  bad  days  and  bad  nights.*  A 
Christian  was  bound  to  fac«  death  itself  rather  than  touch  his 
bat  to  the  greatest  of  mankind.  When  Fox  was  challenged 
to  produpe  any  Scriptural  authority  for  this  dogma,  he  cited 
the  passage  in  which  it  is  written  that  Shadrach,  Meshech 
and  Abednego  were  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace  with  their 
hats  on ;  and,  if  his  own  narrative  may  be  trusted,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  England  was  altogether  unable  to  answer  this 
argument  except  by  crying  out,  ^*  Take  him  away,  jailer/^ 
Pox  insisted  much  on  the  not  less  weighty  argument  that  the 
Turks  never  show  their  bare  heads  to  their  superiors ;  and  he 
asked,  with  great  animaticMi,  whether  those  who  bore  the  noble 
name  of  Christians  ought  not  to  surpass  Turks  in  virtue.^ 
Bowing  he  strictly  prohibited,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  consider 
it  as  the  efiect  of  Satanical  influence ;  for,  as  he  observed, 
the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  while  she  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity, 
was  bowed  together,  and  ceased  to  bow  as  soon  as  Divine 
power  had  liberated  her  from  the  tjrranny  of  the  Evil  One.§ 
His  expositions  of  the  sacred  writings  were  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.  Passages,  which  had  been,  in  the  apprehension  of  all 
the  readers  of  the  Grospeb  during  sixteen  centuries,  figurative, 
he  construed  literally.  Passages,  which  no  human  being  be* 
fore  him  had  ever  understood  in  any  other  than  a  literal  sense, 
he  construed  figuratively.  Thus,  from  those  rhetorical  ex- 
pressions in  which  the  duty  of  patience  under  injuries  is 
enjoined  he  deduced  the  doctrine  that  selfdefence  against 
pirates  and  assassins  is  unlawful.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plain  commands  to  baptize  with  water,  and  to  partake  of 
bread  and  wine  in  commemoraUon  of  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind,  he  pronounced  to  be  allegorical.  He  long  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  teaching  tins  strange  theology,  shaking 
like  an  aspen  leaf  in  his  paroxysms  of  fanatical  excitement, 
forcing  his  way  into  churches,  which  he  nicknamed  steeple 
bouses,  interrupting  prayers  and  sermons  with  clamor  and 

^  8es  the  piece  entitled.  Concerning  Good  morrow  and  Good  even, 
tfie  Wodd'sCimome,  but  by  the  Light  which  into  the  World  is  come 
7j  it  siade  manifest  to  all  who  be  in  the  Darkness,  by  Q.  Foz«  1657. 

t  Journal,  page  166. 

X  Bpistle  from  Harlmgm,  11th  of  6th  month,  1677. 

•  Of  Bowings,  bv  Q.  Fox,  1657. 
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■currility,*  and  pestering  rectors  and  justices  with  epistles 
much  resembling  burlesques  of  those  sublime  odes  in  which 
the  Hebrew  prophets  foretold  the  ceJamities  of  Babylon  and 
Tyre.f  He  soon  acquired  great  notoriety  by  th^  feats. 
His  strange  face,  his  strange  chant,  his  immovable  hat  and 
his  leather  breeches  were  known  all  over  the  country ;  and 
he  boasts  that,  as  soon  as  the  rumor  was  heard,  ^^  The  Man 
in  Leather  Breeches  is  coming,"  terror  seized  hypocritical 
professors,  and  hireling  priests  made  haste  to  get  out  of  his 
way4  He  was  repeatedly  imprisoned  and  set  in  the  stocks, 
sometimes  justly,  for  disturbing  the  public  worship  of  con- 
gregations, and  sometimes  unjustly,  for  merely  talking  non- 
sense. He  soon  gathered  round  him  a  body  of  disciples, 
some  of  whom  went  beyond  himself  in  absurdity.  He  has 
told  us  that  one  of  his  friends  walked  naked  through  Skipton 
d^laring  the  truth, §  and  that  another  was  divinely  moved  to 
go  naked  during  several  years  to  marketplaces,  and  to  the 
houses  of  gentlemen  and  clergymen.  ||  Fox  complains  bitterly 
that  these  pious  acts,  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were 
requited  by  an  untoward  generation  with  hooting,  pelting, 
coachwhipping  and  horsewhipping.  But,  though  he  applauded 
the  zeal  of  the  sufferers,  he  did  not  go  quite  to  their  lengths. 
He  sometimes,  indeed,  was  impelled  to  strip  himself  partially. 
Thus  he  pulled  off*  his  shoes  and  walked  barefoot  through 
Lichfield,  crying,  "  Woe  to  the  bloody  city."  %  But  it  does 
not  appear,  that  he  ever  thought  it  his  duty  to  appear  before 
the  public  without  that  decent  garment  from  which  his  popular 
appellation  was  derived. 

If  we  form  our  judgment  of  Gteorge  Fox  simply  by  looking 
at  his  own  actions  and  writings,  we  shall  see  no  reason  for 
placing  him,  morally  or  intellectuaUy,  above  Ludowick  Mug- 
gleton  or  Joanna  Southcote.  But  it  would  be  most  unjust  to 
rank  the  sect  which  regards  him  as  its  founder  with  the  Mug- 
gletonians  or  the  Souihcotians.  It  chanced  that  among  the 
thousands  whom  his  enthusiasm  infected  were  a  few  persons 


*  See,  for  example,  the  Journal,  pages  21,  26   and  51. 

t  See,  for  example,  the  Epistle  to  Sawkey,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in 
the  Journal,  page  86  ;  the  Epistle  to  William  Lampitt,  a  clergyman, 
which  begins,  **  llie  word  of  the  Lord  to  thee,  O  Lampitt,"  page  80  ] 
tnd  the  Epistle  to  another  clergyman  whom  he  calls  Priest  TaUusw 
page  92. 

X  Journal,  page  55  {  Ibid,  page  SCO* 

)  Ibid,  page  323.  5  Ibid,  page  41. 
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whose  abilities  and  attainments  were  of  a  very  difierent  order 
from  his  own.  Robert  Barclay  was  a  man  of  considerable 
parts  and  learning.  William  Penn,  though  inferior  to  Barclay 
in  both  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar  That  such  men  should  have  become  the  followers 
of  Greorge  Fox  ought  not  to  astonish  any  person  who  remem- 
bers what  quick,  vigorous  and  highly  cultivated  intellects  were 
in  our  own  time  duped  by  the  unknown  tongues.  The  truth  is 
that  no  powers  of  mind  constitute  a  security  against  errors  of 
this  description.  Touching  God  and  His  ways  with  man,  the 
highest  human  faculties  can  discover  little  more  than  the 
meanest  In  theology  the  interval  is  small  indeed  between 
Aristotle  and  a  child,  between  Archimedes  and  a  naked 
savage.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  wise  men,  weary  of 
investigation,  tormented  by  uncertainty,  lor.ging  to  believe 
something,  and  yet  seeing  objections  to  every  thing,  should 
submit  themselves  absolutely  to  teachers  who,  with  firm  and 
undoubting  faith,  lay  claim  to  a  supernatural  commission. 
Tlius  we  frequently  see  inquisitive  and  restless  spirits  take 
refuge  from  their  own  scepticism  in  the  bosom  of  a  church 
'  which  pretends  to  infallibility,  and,  aAer  questioning  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity,  bring  themselves  to  worship  a  wafer.  And 
thus  it  was  that  Fox  made  some  converts  to  whom  he  was 
immeasurably  inferior  in  every  thing  except  the  energy  of  his 
convictions.  By  these  converts  his  rude  doctrines  were 
polished  into  a  form  somewhat  less  shocking  to  good  sense 
and  good  taste.  No  proposition  which  he  had  laid  down  was 
retracted.  No  indecent  or  ridiculous  act  which  he  had  done 
or  approved  was  condemned :  but  what  was  most  grossly 
absurd  in  his  theories  and  practices  was  softened  down,  or  at 
least  not  obtruded  on  the  public ;  whatever  could  be  made  to 
appear  specious  was  set  in  the  fairest  light :  his  gibberish  was 
translated  into  English :  meanings  which  he  would  have  been 
quite  unable  to  comprehend  were  put  on  his  phrases ;  and 
his  S3rstem,  so  much  improved  that  he  would  not  have 
known  it  again,  was  defended  by  numerous  citations  from 
Pagan  philosophers  and  Christian  fathers  whose  names  he  had 
never  heard.*     Still,  however,  those  who  had  remodelled  his 


^  **  Bepedally  of  late,"  says  Leslie,  the  keenest  of  all  the  enemiei 
if  the  Met*  ••  some  of  them  have  made  nearer  adva:  ces  towards  Chris- 
^taaitj  thai  ever  befSrae ;  and  among  them  the  ingenioos  Mr.  Pens 
hm  m  lats  refined  some  of  their  Kro»  notions,  and  broiucht  them  intn 
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theology  contihued  to  profess,  and  doubtless  to  feel,  profound 
reverence  for  him;  and  his  crazy  epistles  were  to  ^  last 
received  and  read  with  respect  in  Quaker  meetings  all  over 
the  country.  His  death  produced  a  sensation  which  was  not 
confined  to  his  own  disciples.  On  the  morning  of  the  funeral 
a  great  multitude  assembled  round  the  meeting  house  id 
Gracechurch  Street  Thence  the  corpse  was  borne  to  the 
burial  ground  of  the  sect  near  Bunhill  Fields.  Several  orators 
addressed  the  crowd  which  filled  the  cemetery.  Penn  was 
conspicuous  among  those  disciples  who  committed  the  vener- 
able corpse  to  the  earth.  The  ceremony  had  scarcely  been 
finished  when  he  learned  that  warrants  were  out  against  him. 
He  instantly  took  flight,  and  remained  many  months  concealed 
from  the  public  eye.* 

A  short  time  af\er  his  disappearance,  Sidney  received  from 
him  a  strange  communication.  Penn  begged  for  an  interview, 
but  insisted  on  a  promise  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  letum 
unmolested  to  his  hiding  place.  Sidney  obtained  the  royal 
permission  to  make  an  appointment  on  these  terms.  Penn 
came   to  the  rendezvous,  and  spoke  at  length    in   his   own 

tome  form,  and  has  made  them  speak  sense  and  English,  of  both  which 
George  Fox,  their  first  and  great  apostle,  was  totally  ignorant.  .... 
They  endeavor  all  they  can  to  make  it  appear  that  their  doctrine  wm 
uniform  from  the  beginning,  and  that  there  has  been  no  alteration ; 
and  therefore  they  take  upon  them  to  defend  all  the  writings  of 
(jeorge  Fox,  and  others  of  the  first  Quakers,  and  turn  and  wind  them 
to  make  them  (but  it  is  impossible)  agree  with  what  they  teach  now 
at  this  day."  (The  Snake  in  the  Orass,  3d  ed.,  1 698.  Introduction.) 
Leslie  was  always  more  civil  to  his  brother  Jacobite  Penn  than  to  any 
other  Quaker.  Penn  himself  says  of  his  master,  •<  As  abruptly  and 
brokenly  as  sometimes  his  sentences  would  fall  from  him  about  divine 
things,  it  is  well  known  they  were  often  as  texts  to  many  fairer  dec- 
larations." That  is  to  say,  George  Fox  talked  nonsense,  and  some 
of  his  friends  paraphrased  it  into  sense. 

*  In  the  Life  of  Penn  which  is  prefixed  to  his  works,  we  are  told 

that  the  warrants  were  issued  on  the  16th  of  January,  169f ,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  accusation  backed  by  the  oath  of  William  Fuller,  who 
is  truly  designated  as  a  wretch,  a  cheat  and  an  impostor ;  and  thii 
story  is  repeated  by  Mr.  ClarkBon.  It  is,  however,  certainly  false. 
Caermarthen,  writing  to  William  on  the  3d  of  February,  says  that 
there  was  then  only  one  witness  against  Penn,  and  that  Preston  was 
that  one  witness.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  Fuller  was  not  the  in- 
former on  whose  oath  the  warrant  against  Penn  was  issued.  In  fact 
Fuller  appears,  from  his  Life  of  himself,  to  have  been  then  at  the 
Hague.  When  Nottingham  wrote  to  William  on  the  26th  of  Jiiii6| 
mother  witness  had  come  fbrA-ard. 
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iefence.  He  declared  that  he  was  a  faithful  subject  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  that,  if  he  knew  of  any 
design  against  them,  he  would  discover  it.  Departing  from 
his  Yea  and  Nay,  he  protested,  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
that  he  knew  of  no  plot,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  plot,  unless  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  French 
govemm'^nt  might  be  called  plots.  Sidney,  amazed  probably 
by  hea*-'  1-^  a  person,  who  had  such  an  abhorrence  of  lies  that 
bi)  would  not  use  the  common  forms  of  civility,  and  such  an 
abhorrence  of  oaths  that  he  would  not  kiss  the  book  in  a  court 
of  justice,  tell  something  very  like  a  lie,  and  confirm  it  by 
Humething  very  like  an  oath,  asked  how,  if  there  were  really  no 
plot,  the  letters  and  minutes  which  had  been  found  on  Ashton 
were  to  be  explained.  This  question  Penn  evaded.  "  If,** 
he  said,  ^^  I  could  only  see  the  King,  1  would  confess  every 
thing  to  him  freely.  I  would  tell  him  much  that  it  would  be 
important  for  him  to  know.  It  is  only  in  that  way  that  I  can 
be  of  service  to  him.  A  witness  for  the  Crown  I  cannot  be : 
for  my  conscience  will  not  suflTer  me  to  be  sworn.^^  He  as- 
sured Sidney  that  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment were  the  discontented  Whigs.  "  The  Jacobites  are  not 
dangerous.  There  is  not  a  man  among  them  who  has  com 
mon  understanding.  Some  persons  who  came  over  from  Hol- 
land with  the  King  are  much  more  to  be  dreaded.^'  It  does 
not  appear  that  Penn  mentioned  any  names.  He  was  suffered 
to  depart  in  safety.  No  active  search  was  made  for  him.  He 
lay  hid  in  London  during  some  months,  and  then  stole  down 
to  the  coast  of  Sussex  and  made  his  escape  to  France.  After 
about  three  years  of  wandering  and  lurking,  he,  by  the  medi- 
ation of  some  eminent  men,  who  overlooked  his  faults  for  the 
sake  of  his  good  qualities,  made  his  peace  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  again  ventured  to  resume  his  ministrations.  The 
return  which  he  made  for  the  lenity  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  does  not  much  raise  his  character.  Scarcely  had  he 
again  begun  to  harangue  in  public  about  the  unlawfulness  of 
war,  when  he  sent  a  message  earnestly  exhorting  James  to 
•ri^ke  an  immediate  descent  on  England  with  thirty  thousand 
men.* 

•  Sidney  to  William,  Feb.  27,  169^.  The  letter  is  in  Dalrymple'f 
Appendix,  Part  IL  book  vi.  Narcissus  Luttrell,  in  his  Diary  for 
B^teniber,  1691,  mentions  Penn's  escape  from  Shoreham  to  France. 
On  the  5th  of  December,  1693,  Narcissus  made  the  following  entry  : 
f  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  having  for  some  timA  absormded,  and 
VOL,    IV.  3 
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Some  months  passed  before  the  fate  of  Preston  was  decided 
After  several  respites,  the  government,  convinced  that  thou^ 
he  had  told  much,  he  could  tell  more,  fixed  a  day  for  his  exe« 
cution,  and  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  have  the  machinery  of  death 
in  readiness.*  But  he  was  again  respited,  and,  after  a  delay 
of  some  weeks,  obtained  a  pardon,  which,  however,  extended 
only  to  his  life,  and  left  his  property  subject  to  all  the  conse- 
quences of  his  attainder.  As  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty  he 
gave  new  cause  of  offence  and  suspicion,  and  was  again  ar^ 
nvted,  examined  and  sent  to  prison.t  At  length  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retire,  pursued  by  the  hisses  and  curses  of  both  par- 
tics,  to  a  lonely  manor  house  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire. There,  at  least,  he  had  not  to  endure  the  scornful 
looks  of  old  associates  who  had  once  thought  him  a  man  of 
dauntless  courage  and  spotless  honor,  but  who  now  pronounced 
that  he  was  at  best  a  meanspirited  coward,  and  hinted  their 
suspicions  that  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  spy  and  a 
trepan4  He  employed  the  short  and  sad  remains  bf  his  life 
in  turning  the  Consolation  of  Boethius  into  English.  The 
translation  was  published  after  the  translator's  death.  It  is 
remarkable  chiefly  on  account  of  some  very  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  enrich  our  versification  with  new  metres,  and  on 
account  of  the  allusions  with  which  the  preface  is  filled.  Under 
a  thin  veil  of  figurative  language,  Preston  exhibited  to  the 
public  compassion  or  contempt  his  own  blighted  fame  and 
broken  heart  He  complained  that  the  tribunal  which  had 
sentenced  him  to  death  had  dealt  with  him  more  leniently  than 
his  former  friends,  and  that  many,  who  had  never  been  tried 

having  compromised  the  matters  against  hhn,  appears  now  in  public, 
and,  on  Friday  last,  held  forth  at  the  Bull  ai  d  Mouth,  in  Saint  Mar- 
tin's." On  December  j^|,  1693,  was  drawn  up  at  Saint  Germaina, 
under  Melfort's  direction,  a  paper  containing  a  ptssage  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  :  ••  Mr.  Penn  says  that  Your  Majesty  has 
hnd  several  occasions,  but  never  an;  so  favorable  as  the  present ;  and 
he  hopes  that  Your  Majesty  will  be  earnest  with  thr  most  Chzistian 
King  not  to  neglect  it :  that  a  descent  with  thirty  thi^usand  men  will 
not  only  reestablish  Your  Majesty,  but  according  U.  all  appearance 
break  the  league."  This  paper  is  among  the  Naime  MSS.,  and  wae 
trarslated  by  Macph<!rscn. 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diury,  April  11,  1691. 

t  Nardflsus  Luttrell  s  Diary,  August,  1691 ;  Letter  f-<>m  Yenum  » 
Wluurton,  Oct.  17,  1691,  in  the  Bodleian. 

X  The  opinion  of  the  Jacobites  appears  from  a  letter  whio^  is  among 
the  archives  of  the  French  War  Otiice.  It  was  written  in  1  «adon  cm 
the  26th  of  June,  1691. 
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Wy  teiYiptadons  like  his,  had  very  cheaply  earned  a  repu tattoo 
for  courage  by  sneering  at  his  poltroonery,  and  by  bidding 
defiance  at  a  distance  to  horrors  which,  when  brought  near, 
subdue  even  a  constant  spirit 

The  spirit  of  the  JacolHtes,  which  had  been  quelled  for  a 
time  by  the  detection  of  Preston^s  plot,  was  revived  by  llie 
fall  of  Mons.  The  joy  of  the  whole  party  was  boundless. 
The  nonjuring  priests  ran  backwards  and  forwards  between 
Sam^s  Coffee  House  and  Westminster  Hall,  spreading  the 
praises  of  Lewis,  and  laughing  at  the  miserable  issue  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  great  Congress.  In  the  Park  the  mal- 
contents wore  their  biggest  looks,  and  talked  sedition  in  their 
loudest  tones.  The  most  conspicuous  among  these  swagger- 
ers was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  had,  in  the  late  reign,  been 
high  in  favor  and  in  military  command,  and  was  now  an  inde- 
fatigable agitator  and  conspirator.  In  his  exultation  he  forgot 
the  courtesy  which  man  owes  to  woman.  He  had  more  than 
once  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  impertinence  to  the 
Queen.  He  now  ostentatiously  put  himself  in  her  way  when 
she  took  her  airing ;  and,  while  all  around  him  uncovered  and 
bowed  low,  gave  her  a  rude  stare,  and  cocked  his  hat  in  her 
face.  The  afiront  was  not  only  brutal,  but  cowardly.  For 
the  law  had  provided  no  punishment  for  mere  impertinence, 
however  gross ;  and  the  King  was  the  only  gentleman  and 
soldier  in  the  kingdom  who  could  not  protect  his  wife  from 
contumely  with  his  sword.  All  that  the  Queen  could  do  was 
to  order  die  parkkeepers  not  to  admit  Sir  John  again  witliin 
the  gates.  But,  long  after  her  death,  a  day  came  when  he 
had  reason  to  wish  that  he  had  restrained  his  insolence.  He 
found,  by  terrible  proof,  that  of  all  the  Jacobites,  the  must 
desperate  assassins  not  excepted,  he  was  the  only  one  for 
whom  William  felt  cm  intense  personal  aversion.* 

A  few  days  afler  this  event  the  rage  of  the  malcontents 
began  to  flame  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  detection  of 
the  conspiracy  of  which  Preston  was  the  chief  had  brought 
on  a  crisis  in  ecclesiasticcd  afiairs.  The  nonjuring  bishops 
had,  during  the  year  which  followed  their  deprivation,  contin- 
ued to  reside  in  the  official  mansions  which  had  once  been 

*  Welwood's  MerciuriuB  Reformatus,  April  11,  24,  1691;  Nardfisuf 
Luttrell's  Diary,  April,  1691 ;  L* Hermitage  to  the  States  General* 

June  A},  1696  ;  Calamy's  Life.  The  story  of  Feni^ick's  rudeness  to 
Ifny  If  told  in  different  ways.  I  have  followed  what  seems  to  me 
anthmtic,  and  what  is  certainly  the  leaftt  cisgracefult  venion. 
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their  own.  Burnet  had,  at  Mary^s  request,  labored  to  eflbet  ■ 
compromise.  His  direct  mterference  would  probably  ha^e 
done  more  harm  than  good.  He  therefore  judiciously  em* 
ployed  the  agency  of  Rochester,  who  stood  higher  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  nonjurors  than  any  statesman  who  was  not  a 
nonjuror,  and  of  Trevor,  who,  worthless  as  he  was,  had  con* 
siderable  influence  with  tht%  High  Church  party.  SancroA 
and  his  brethren  were  informed  that,  if  they  would  ccnsent  to 
perform  their  spiritual  duty,  to  ordain,  to  institute,  to  confirm, 
and  to  watch  over  the  faith  and  the  morality  of  the  priesthood, 
a  bill  should  be  brought  into  Parliament  to  excuse  them  from 
toking  t*ie  oaths.*  This  ofier  was  imprudently  liberal ;  but 
those  to  whom  it  was  made  could  not  consistently  accept  it 
For  in  the  ordination  service,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  ser- 
vice of  the  Church,  William  and  Mary  were  designated  as 
King  and  Queen.  The  only  promise  that  could  be  obtained 
from  the  deprived  prelates  was  that  they  would  live  quietly ; 
and  even  this  promise  they  had  not  all  kept  One  of  them  at 
least  had  been  guilty  of  treason  aggravated  by  impiety.  He 
had,  under  the  strong  fear  of  being  butchered  by  the  popu- 
lace, declared  that  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  calling  in  the 
aid  of  France,  and  had  invoked  God  to  attest  the  sincerity  of 
this  declaration.  Yet,  a  short  time  af\er,  he  had  been  de- 
tected in  plotting  to  bring  a  French  army  into  Eneland  ;  and 
he  had  written  to  assure  the  Court  of  Saint  Grermams  that  he 
was  acting  in  concert  with  his  brethren,  and  especially  with 
Bancroft  The  Whigs  called  loudly  for  severity.  Even  the 
Tory  counsellors  of  William  owned  that  indulgence  had  been 
carried  to  the  extreme  point  They  made,  however,  a  last 
attempt  to  mediate.  "  Will  you  and  your  brethren,"  said 
Trevor  to  Lloyd,  the  nonjuring  Bishop  of  Norwich,  •*  disowi 
all  connection  with  Doctor  Turner,  and  declare  that  what  he 
has  in  his  letters  imputed  to  you  is  false  ?  "  Lloyd  evaded 
the  question.  It  was  now  evident  that  William^s  forbearance 
tiad  only  emboldened  the  adversaries  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
conciliate.  Even  Caermarthen,  even  Nottingham,  declaicd 
•iiat  it  was  high  time  to  fill  the  vacant  sees.f 

Tillotson  was  nominated  to  the  Archbishopric,  and  was 
consecrated  on  Whitsunday,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Le 
Bow.     Compton,  cruelly  mc  rtified,  refused  to  bear  any  part 

•  Burnet,  ii.  71. 

t  Lloyd  to  Sancroft,  Jan.  24,  1691.  The  letter  u  among  the  IsB- 
aa  MLSS.,  and  is  printed  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman. 
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in  the  ceieniony.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Mew,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  was  assisted  by  Burnet,  Stillingfleet,  and 
Hough.  The  congregation  was  the  most  splendid  that  had 
been  seen  in  any  place  of  worship  since  the  coronation.  The 
Queen^s  drawingroom  was,  on  that  day,  deserted.  Most  of 
'Jie  peers  who  were  in  town  met  in  the  morning  at  BedfonJ 
House,  and  went  thence  in  processionT  to  Cheapside.  Nor* 
folk,  Caermarthen,  and  Dorset  were  conspicuous  in  th^ 
throng.  Devonshire,  who  was  impatient  to  see  his  woods  at 
Chatsworth  in  their  summer  beauty,  had  deferred  his  de- 
parture in  order  to  mark  his  respect  for  Tillotson.  /Hie 
crowd  which  lined  the  streets  greeted  the  new  Primate  warm- 
ly. For  he  had,  during  many  years,  preached  in  the  City  ; 
and  his  eloquence,  his  probity,  and  the  singular  gentleness  of 
his  temper  and  manners,  had  made  him  the  favorite  of  the 
Londoners.*  But  the  congratulations  and  applauses  of  bis 
friends  could  not  drown  the  roar  of  execration  which  the 
Jacobites  set  up.  According  to  them,  he  was  a  thief  who 
had  not  entered  by  the  door,  but  had  climbed  over  the  fences. 
He  was  a  hireling  whose  own  the  sheep  were  not,  who  had 
usurped  the  crook  of  the  good  shepherd,  and  who  might  well 
be  expected  to  leave  the  flock  at  the  mercy  of  eveiy  wolf. 
He  was  an  Arian,  a  Socinian,  a  Deist,  an  Atheist  He  had 
cozened  the  world  by  fine  phrases,  and  by  a  show  of  moral 
goodness  :  but  he  was  in  truth  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy 
of  the  Church  than  he  could  have  been  if  he  had  openly  pro- 
claimed himself  a  disciple  of  Hobbes,  and  had  lived  as  loosely 
as  Wilmot.  He  had  taught  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  admired  his  style,  and  who  were  constantly  seen  round 
his  pulpit,  that  they  might  be  very  good  Christians,  and  yet 
might  believe  the  account  of  the  Fall  in  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis to  be  allegorical.  Indeed  they  might  easily  be  as  good 
Christians  as  he  :  for  he  had  never  been  christened  :  hi&  par- 
ents were  Anabaptists :  he  had  lost  their  relision  whtn  lie 
was  a  boy  ;  and  he  had  never  found  another,  in  ribald  lam- 
poons he  was  nicknamed  Undipped '  John.  The  parish  regis- 
ter of  his  baptism  was  produced  in  vain.  His  enemies  still 
continued  to  complain  that  they  had  lived  to  see  fathers  of  the 

*  London  Gazette,  June  1,  1691  ;  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson  ;  Con- 
gratulatory Poem  to  the  Rererend  Dr.  Tillotson  on  his  Promotiiin, 
1691 ;  Yemon  to  Wharton,  May  28  and  30,  1691.  These  letters  t« 
Wharton  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  form  part  of  a  highly-curi* 
9I1S  collection  which  was  kindly  pointed  o:it  to  me  by  Dr.  Buidinel. 

3* 
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Churc!/  who  never  were  her  children.  They  made  up  a  stonl 
tliat  the  Queen  had  felt  bitter  remorse  for  the  great  crime  fay 
vv  hich  she  had  obtained  a  throne,  that  in  her  agony  she  had 
applied  to  Tillotson,  and  that  he  had  comforted  her  by  assur- 
ing her  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  a  future  stato 
would  not  be  eternal.*  The  Archbishop^s  mind  was  naturally 
of  almost  feminine  delicacy,  and  had  been  rather  soflened  than 
braced  by  the  habits  of  a  long  life,  during  which  contending 
sects  and  factions  had  agreed  in  speaking  of  his  abilities  with 
admiration  and  of  his  character  with  esteem.  The  storm  of 
obloquy  which  he  had  to  face  for  the  first  time  at  more  than 
sixty  years  of  ase  was  too  much  for  him.  His  spirits  de- 
clined :  his  health  gave  way :  yet  he  neither  flinched  fiom 
his  duty  nor  attempted  to  revenge  himself  on  his  persecutors. 
A  few  days  after  his  consecration,  some  persons  were  seized 
while  dispersing  libels  in  which  he  was  reviled.  The  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  proposed  to  institute  prosecutions  ;  but 
he  insisted  that  nobody  should  be  punished  on  his  accounuf 
Once,  when  he  had  company  with  him,  a  scaled  packet  was 
put  into  his  hands  :  he  opened  it ;  and  out  fell  a  mask.  His 
friends  were  shocked  and  incensed  by  this  cowardly  in- 
sult ;  but  the  Archbishop,  trying  to  conceal  his  anguish  by  a 
smile,  pointed  to  the  pamphlets  which  covered  his  table,  and 
said  that  the  reproach  which  the  emblem  of  the  mask  was 
intended  to  convey  might  be  called  gentle  when  compared 
with  other  reproaches  which  he  daily  had  to  endure.  Alier 
his  death  a  bundle  of  the  savage  lampoons  which  the  non- 
jurors had  circulated  against  him  was  found  among  his  papers 
with  this  indorsement :  "  I  pray  Grod  forgive  them :  I  do."  J 

The  temper  of  the  deposed  primate  was  very  different. 
He  seems  to  have  been  under  a  complete  delusion  as  to  his 
own  importance.  The  immense  popularity  which  he  had 
enjoyed  three  years  before,  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  mul- 

*  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ;  Leslie's  Charge  of  Socinianism  against 
Dr.  llllotson  considered,  by  a  True  Son  of  the  Church,  1696  ;  Hickes's 
Discourses  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson,  1 695  ;  Catalogue  of 
Books  of  the  Newest  Fashion  to  be  Sold  by  Auction  at  the  Whig*fc 
Coffee  House,  evidently  printed  in  1693.  More  than  sixty  years  later 
Johnson  described  a  sturdy  Jacobite  as  firmly  convinced  that  Tillot- 
son died  an  Atheist ;  Idler,  No.  10. 

t  Tillotson  to  Lady  Kufwell,  June  23,  1691. 

X  Birch's  I^ife  of  Tillotson  ;  Memorials  of  Tillotson  by  his  pupil  John 
Beardmore;  Sherlock's  sermon  preached  in  the  Temple  ChurcH  «« 

tfas  death  of  Queen  Mar}',  169|. 
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tnudes  wlio  had  plunged  into  the  Thames  to  implore  his 
iilessing,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  sentinels  of  the 
Tower  had  drunk  his  health  under  the  windows  of  his  prison, 
the  mighty  roar  of  joy  which  had  risen  from  Palace  Yard  on 
the  morning  of  his  acquittal,  the  triumpliant  night  when  every 
window  from  Hyde  Pdrk  to  Blile  End  had  exhibited  seven 
candles,  the  midmost  and  tallest  emblematical  of  him,  were 
still  fresh  in  liis  recollection ;  nor  had  he  the  wisdom  to  per- 
ceive that  all  this  homage  had  been  paid,  not  to  his  person. 
but  to  that  religion  and  to  those  liberties  of  which  he  was,  foi 
a  moment,  the  representative.  The  extreme  tenderness  with 
which  the  new  government  had  long  persisted  in  treating  him 
seems  to  have  confirmed  him  in  his  error.  That  a  succession 
of  conciliatory  messages  was  sent  to  him  from  Kensington, 
that  he  was  offered  terms  so  liberal  as  to  be  scarcely  con- 
sbtent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  that  his  cold  and  uncourteous  answers  could  not  tire  ' 
out  the  royal  indulgence,  that,  in  spite  of  the  loud  clamors  of 
the  Whigs,  and  of  the  provocations  daily  given  by  the  Jac- 
obites, he  was  residing^  fifteen  months  afler  deprivation,  in  the 
metropolitan  palace,  these  things  seemed  to  him  to  indicate 
not  the  lenity  but  the  timidity  of  the  ruling  powers.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  flattered  himself  that  they  would  not  dare  to 
eject  him.  The  news,  therefore,  that  his  see  had  been  filled, 
threw  him  into  a  passion  which  lasted  as  long  as  his  life, 
and  which  hurried  him  into  many  foolish  and  unseemly  ac- 
tions. Tillotson,  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed,  went  to  Lam- 
teth,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able,  by  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, to  soothe  the  irritation  of  which  he  was  the  innocent 
cause.  He  staid  long  in  the  antechamber,  and  sent  in  his 
name  by  several  servants :  but  Sancrof\  would  not  even  return 
an  answer.*  Three  weeks  passed ;  and  still  the  deprived 
Archbishop  showed  no  disposition  to  move.  At  length  he 
received  an  order  intimating  to  him  the  royal  pleasure  that 
he  should  quit  the  dwelling  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  his 
own,  and  in  which  he  was  only  a  guest  He  resented  this 
order  latterly,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  obey  it  He 
would  stay  till  he  was  pulled  out  by  the  sheriff^s  oflicers.  He 
would  defend  himself  at  law  as  long  as  he  could  do  so  with* 
out  puttmg  m  any  plea  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 

•  Whiiton's  Collectanea,  quoted  in  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotaoo. 
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a8urpei*»  *  The  case  was  so  clear  that  he  could  uut,  by  anj 
artifice  of  chicanery,  obtain  more  than  a  short  delay,  when 
judgment  had  been  given  against  him,  he  left  the  palace,  but 
directed  his  steward  to  retain  possession.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  steward  was  taken  into  custody  and  heavily  fined, 
rillotson  sent  a  kind  message  to  assure  his  predecessor  that 
the  fine  should  not  be  exacted.  But  Semcroft  was  determined 
to  have  a  grievance,  and  would  pay  the  money .f 

From  that  time  the  great  object  of  the  narrowminded  and 
paevish  old  man  was  to  tear  in  pieces  the  Church  of  which 
he  had  been  the  chief  minister.  It  was  in  vain  that  seme  of 
those  nonjurors,  whose  virtue,  ability  and  learning  were  the 
glory  of  their  party,  remonstrated  against  his  design.  ^^  Our 
deprivation,*'  —  such  was  the  reasoning  of  Ken,  —  "is,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  a  nullity.  We  are,  and  shall  be,  till  we 
die  or  resign,  the  true  Bishc  ps  of  our  sees.  Those  who  as* 
'  sume  our  titles  and  functions  will  incur  the  guilt  of  schism. 
But  with  us,  if  we  act  as  becomes  us,  the  schism  will  die ; 
and  in  the  next  generation  the  unity  of  the  Church  will  be 
restored.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  .consecrate  Bishops  lo 
succeed  us,  the  breach  may  last  through  ages,  and  we  shall 
be  justly  held  accountable,  not  indeed  for  its  origin,  but  for 
its  continuance.^  These  considerations  ought,  on  Sancroft's 
own  principles,  to  have  had  decisive  weight  with  him  :  but 
his  angry  passions  prevailed.  Ken  quietly  retired  from  the 
venerable  palace  of  Wells.  He  had  done,  he  said,  with 
strife,  and  should  henceforth  vent  his  feelings  not  in  disputes 
but  in  hymns.  His  charities  to  the  unhappy  of  all  persua- 
sions, especially  to  the  followers  of  Monmouth  and  to  the 
persecuted  Huguenots,  had  been  so  large  that  his  whole  pri< 
vate  fortune  consisted  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  of  a 
library  which  he  could  not  bear  to  selK  But  Thomas  Thynne, 
Viscount  Weymouth,  though  not  a  nonjuror,  did  himself  honor 
by  offering  to  the  most  virtuous  of  the  nonjurors  a  tranquil 
and  dignified  asylum  in  the  princely  mansion  of  Longleat. 
There  Ken  passed  a  happy  and  honored  old  age,  during 
which  he  never  regretted  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  made  to 
what  he  thought  his  duty,  and  yet  constantly  became  more 

*  Wharton's   Collectanea  quoted  in   D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft ) 
N'arcisnis  Luttrell's  Diary. 

tThe  Lambfth  MS.  quoted  in  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancrofl ;  N« 
•188UB  Luttrell'   Diary;  Vemon  to  'Wharton,  June  9,  11.  1691. 
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and  more  iadu!gent  to  those  whose  views  of  duty  oifiered 
from  his.* 

S&ncrof\  was  of  a  very  different  temper.  He  had,  indeed 
as  little  to  complain  of  as  any  man  whom  a  revolution  has 
pver  hurled  down  from  an  exalted  station.  He  had  at  Fres- 
ungfield,  in  Suffolk,  a  patrimonial  estate,  which,  together 
with  wliat  he  had  saved  during  a  primacy  of  twelve  yean 
enabled  him  to  live,  not  indeed  as  he  had  lived  when  he  was 
the  first  peer  of  Parliament,  but  in  the  style  of  an  opulent 
rountry  gentleman.  He  retired  to  his  hereditary  abode ;  and 
there  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  brooding  over  his 
wrongs.  Aversion  to  the  Established  Church  became,  as 
strong  a  feeling  in  him  as  it  had  been  in  Martin  Marprelate. 
He  considered  all  who  remained  in  communion  with  her  as 
heathens  and  publicans.  He  nicknamed  Tillotson  the  Mui\i. 
In  the  room  which  was  used  as  a  chapel  at  Fressingfield  no 
person  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  or  who  attended  the  minis- 
try of  any  divine  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  was  suffered  to 
partake  of  the  sacred  bread  and  wine.  A  distinction,  how* 
ever,  was  made  between  two  classes  of  offenders.  A  lay* 
man  who  remained  in  communion  with  the  Church  was  per* 
raitted  to  be  present  while  prayers  were  read,  and  was  ex* 
eluded  only  from  the  highest  of  Christian  mysteries.  But 
with  clergymen  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Sovereigns 
in  possession  Sancrof\  would  not  even  pray.  He  took  care 
that  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  should  be  widely  known, 
and,  both  by  precept  and  by  example,  taught  his  followers  to 
look  on  the  most  orthodox,  the  most  devout,  the  most  virtuous 
of  those  who  acknowledged  William^s  authority  with  a  feeling 
similar  to  that  with  which  the  Jew  regarded  the  Samaritan.f 
Such  intolerance  would  have  been  reprehensible,  even  in  a 
man  contending  for  a  great  principle.  But  Sancrof\  was  con- 
tending merely  for  a  name.  He  was  the  author  of  the  scheme 
of  Regency.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  transfer  the  wholo 
kingly  power  from  James  to  William.  The  question  which, 
to  this  smallest  and  sourest  of  minds,  seemed  important 
enough  to  justify  the  excommunicating  of  ten  thousand  prieata 


*  See  a  letter  of  R.  Nelson,  dated  Feb.  21,  17)^,  in  the  appendix 
to  N.  Marshall's  Defence  of  our  Constitution  in  Cnurch  and  Btats^ 
f  717  ;  Hawkins's  Life  of  Ken ;  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman. 

t  See  a  puper  dictated  by  him  on  the  16th  of  Nov.  1698,  m  Wag 
^a/fe's  letter  from  Suffolk. 
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and  of  fi\e  millions  of  laymen  was,  whether  the  magiatmle 
to  whom  the  whole  kinsly  power  was  transferred  should  as* 
sume  the  kingly  title.  Nor  could  SancroA  hear  to  think  that 
the  animosity  which  he  had  excited  would  die  with  himself. 
Having  done  all  that  he  could  to  make  the  feud  bitter,  he  de- 
termined to  make  it  eternal.  A  list  of  the  divines  who  had 
been  ejected  from  their  benefices  was  sent  by  him  to  Saint 
Germains  with  a  request  that  James  would  nominate  two  who 
might  keep  up  the  episcopal  succession.  James,  well  please  J, 
doubtless,  to  see  another  sect  added  to  that  multitude  of  setts 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  reproach  of 
Protestantism,  named  two  fierce  and  uncompromising  non- 
jurors, Hickes  and  Wagstafie,  the  former  recommended  by 
SancroA,  the  latter  recommended  by  Lloyd,  the  ejected  Bish- 
op of  Norwich.*  Such  was  the  origin  of  a  schismatical 
hierarchy,  which,  having,  during  a  short  time,  excited  alarm, 
soon  sank  into  obscurity  and  contempt,  but  which,  in  obscu- 
rity and  contempt,  continued  to  drag  on  a  languid  existence 
during  several  generations.  The  little  Church,  without  tem- 
ples, revenues  or  dignities,  was  even  more  distracted  by  in- 
ternal disputes  than  the  great  Church,  which  retained  posses- 
sion of  cathedrals,  tithes  and  peerages.  Some  nonjurors 
leaned  towards  the  ceremonial  of  Rome  :  others  would  not 
tolerate  the  slightest  departure  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Altar  was  set  up  against  altar.  One  phantom  prel- 
ate pronounced  the  consecration  of  another  phantom  prelate 
uncanonical.  At  length  the  pastors  were  lef\  absolutely  with- 
out flocks.  One  of  these  Lords  spiritual  very  wisely  turned 
surgeon :  another  left  what  he  had  called  his  see,  and  settled 
in  Ireland  ;  and  at  length,  in  1805,  the  last  Bishop  of  that 
society  which  had  proudly  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  Church 
of  England  dropped  unnoticed  into  the  grave.f 

The  places  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  ejected  with  San- 
croA  were  filled  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  govern- 
ment. Patrick  succeeded  the  traitor  Turner.  Fowler  went 
to  Gloucester.  Richard  Cumberland,  an  aged  divine,  who 
had  no  interest  at  Court,  and  whose  only  recommendations 
were  his  piety  and  erudition,  was  astonished  by  learning  from 
a  newsletter  which  he  found  on  the  table  of  a  coffeehouse 

•  KflttleweU's  Life,  iiL  59. 

t  See  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft,  Hallam's  Constitutioiua  Hitlorv 
end  Dr.  Lathbury's  History  of  the  NoAiurozs. 
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tSkmt  he  had  been  Dominated  to  the  See  of  Peterborough.^ 
Beveridge  was  selected  to  succeed  Ken  :  he  consented  ;  an^ 
the  appointment  was  actually  announced  in  the  London  €ra- 
sette.  But  Beveridge,  though  an  honest,  was  not  a  strong- 
minded  man.  Some  Jacobites  expostulated  with  him  :  some 
reviled  him :  his  heart  failed  him  ;  and  he  retracted.  While 
the  nonjurors  were  rejoicing  in  this  victory,  he  changed  hiS 
mind  again ;  but  too  late.  He  had  by  his  irresolution  for* 
fcited  the  favor  of  William,  and  never  obtained  a  mitre  till 
Anne  was  on  the  throne.t  The  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells 
was  bestowed  on  Richard  Kidder,  a  man  of  considerable  at* 
tainments  and  blameless  character,  but  suspected  of  a  lean* 
ing  towards  Presbyterianism.  About  the  same  time  Sharp, 
the  highest  churchman  that  had  been  zealous  for  the  Com- 
prehension, and  the  lowest  churchman  that  felt  a  scruple 
about  succeeding  a  deprived  prelate,  accepted  the  Archbish- 
opric of  York,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lamplugh.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Tillotson  to  the  See  of 
C^anterbury,  the  Deanery  of  Saint  Paulas  became  vacant.  Aa 
soon  as  the  name  of  the  new  Dean  was  known,  a  clamor 
broke  forth  such  as  perhaps  no  ecclesiastical  appointmen 
has  ever  produced,  a  clamor  made  up  of  yells  of  hatred,  of 
hisses  of  contempt,  and  of  shouts  of  triumphant  and  half 
insulting  welcome  :  for  the  new  Dean  was  William  Sherlock. 

The  story  of  his  conversion  deserves  to  be  fully  told  :  for 
it  throws  great  light  on  the  character  of  the  parties  which 
then  divided  the  Church  and  the  State.  Sherlock  was,  in  in* 
fluence  and  reputation,  though  not  in  rank,  the  foremost  mai 
among  the  nonjurors.  His  authority  and  example  had  in- 
duced some  of  his  brethren,  who  had  at  first  wavered,  to 
resign  their  benefices.  Tue  day  of  suspension  came :  the 
'lay  of  deprivation  came  ;  and  still  he  was  firm.    He  seemed 

*  See  the  waUAaogntfhj  of  his  descendant  and  namesake  the  dram- 
atiit.    See  «]m)  OnafeVs  note  on  Burnet,  IL  76. 

T  A  Tindication  of  their  MajeBties'  authority  to  fill  the  sees  of  the 
deprived  Bishops,  May  20,  1691 ;  London  Gazette,  April  27,  and  June 
16,  1691 ;  NardsBUB  Luttrell's  Diary,  May,  1691.  Among  the  Tannei 
M8S.  axe  two  letters  from  JaoobiteB  to  Beveridge,  one  mild  and  de- 
cent, the  other  scurrilous  even  beyond  the  ordmary  scurrility  of  the 
nonjurors.    The  former  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Lay* 


X  It  does  not  seem  quite  clear  whether  Sharp's  scruple  about  thi 
leprived  prelates  was  a  scruple  of  oonsdenoe  cr  merely  a  scmple  c# 
lelioicy     See  hie  Life  hy  his  Son. 
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to  have  founJ,  in  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  in  roed* 
itation  on  the  .nvisible  world,  ample  compensation  for  all  his 
losses.  While  excluded  from  the  pulpit  where  his  eloquence 
had  once  delighted  the  learned  and  polite  inmates  of  the 
Temple,  he  wrote  that  celebrated  Treatise  on  Death  which, 
during  many  years,  stood  next  to  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  in 
the  bookcases  of  serious  Arminiana.  Soon,  however,  it  be* 
can  to  be  suspected  that  his  resolution  was  giving  way.  He 
declared  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  a  schism :  he  advised  thoee 
who  sought  his  counsel  not  to  leave  their  parish  churches : 
nay,  finding  that  the  law  which  had  ejected  him  from  his  aire 
did  not  interdict  him  from  performing  divine  service,  he  offi- 
ciated at  Saint  Dunstan^s,  and  there  prayed  for  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary.  The  apostolical  injunction,  he  said,  was 
that  prayers  should  be  made  for  all  in  authority ;  and  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  were  visibly  in  authority.  His  Jacobite  friends 
loudly  blamed  his  inconsistency.  How,  they  asked,  if  you 
admit  that  the  Apostle  speaks  in  this  passage  of  actual  au- 
thority, can  you  maintain  that,  in  other  passages  of  a  similai 
kind,  he  speaks  only  of  legitimate  authority  ?  Or  how  can 
you,  without  sin,  designate  as  King,  in  a  solemn  address  to 
God,  one  whom  you  cannot,  without  sin,  promise  to  obey  as 
King  ?  These  reasonings  were  unanswerable  ;  and  Sherlock 
soon  began  to  think  them  so :  but  the  conclusion  to  which 
they  led  him  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  were  meant  to  lead  him.  He  hesitated,  however, 
till  a  new  light  flashed  on  his  mind  from  a  quarter  from  which 
there  was  little  reason  to  expect  any  thing  but  tenfold  dark- 
ness. In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Doctor  John  Overall, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  had  written  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
rights  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors.  This  treatise 
had  been  solemnly  approved  by  the  Convocations  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  and  might  therefore  be  considered  as  an 
authoritative  exposition  of  tho  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  copy  of  the  manuscript  was  in  Sancroft^s  posses- 
sion ;  and  he,  soon  aAer  the  Revolution,  sent  it  to  the  press. 
He  hoped,  doubtless,  that  the  publication  would  injure  lh 
new  government :  but  he  was  lamentably  disappointed.  The 
book  indeed  condemned  all  resistance  in  terms  as  strong  as 
he  could  himself  have  used  :  but  one  passage  which  had  es- 
caped his  notice  was  decisive  against  himself  and  his  fcllow- 
ichismatics.  Overall,  and  the  two  Convocations  which  hud 
given  their  sanction  to  OveralP^  teaching,  pronounced  thai  • 
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jpoifernment,  which  had  originated  in  rebellion,  ought,  when 
thoroughly  settled,  to  be  considered  as  ordained  bj  God  and 
to  be  obeyed  by  Christian  men.*  Sherlock  read,  and  was 
eonvinced.  His  venerable  mother  the  Church  bad  spoken ; 
and  he,  with  the  docility  of  a  child,  accepted  her  decree* 
The  government  which  had  sprung  from  the  Revolutioo 
might,  at  least  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  flight  of 
James  from  Ireland,  be  fairly  called  a  settled  government, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  passively  obeyed  till  it  should  be 
subverted  by  another  revolution  and  succeeded  by  another 
settled  government 

Sherlock  took  the  oaths,  and  speedily  published,  in  justifi* 
cation  of  his  conduct,  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Case  of  Alle- 
giance to  Sovereign  Powers  stated*  The  sensation  produced 
by  this  work  was  immense.  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther  had 
not  raised  so  great  an  uproar.  Halifax's  Letter  to  a  Dissent- 
er had  not  called  forth  so  many  answers.  The  replies  to  the 
Doctor,  the  vindications  of  the  Poctor,  the  pasquinades  on  the 
Doctor,  would  fill  a  library.  The  clamor  redoubled  when  it 
was  known  that  the  convert  had  not  only  been  reappointed 
Master  of  the  Temple,  but  had  accepted  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  had  become  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  dep 
rivation  of  Sancroft  and  the  promotion  of  Tillotson.  The 
rage  of  the  nonjurors  amounted  almost  to  frenzy.  Was  it 
not  enough,  they  asked,  to  desert  the  true  and  pure  Church, 
in  this  her  hour  of  sorrow  and  peril,  without  also  slandering 

*  See  Overall's  Convocation  Book,  chapter  28.  Nothing  can  be 
dearer  or  more  to  the  purpose  than  his  language  : 

"When,  having  attained  their  ungodly  desires,  whether  ambitions 
kings  by  bringing  any  country  mto  their  subjection,  or  disloyal  sub* 
jects  by  rebellious  rising  against  their  natural  sovereigns,  they  have 
ettabliahed  any  of  the  said  degenerate  governments  among  their  pei>> 
pie,  the  authority  either  so  ui\justly  established,  or  wrung  by  force 
from  the  true  and  lawful  possessor,  being  always  God's  authority,  and 
therefore  receiving  no  Impeachment  by  the  wickedness  of  those  that 
have  it,  is  ever,  when  such  alterations  are  thoroughly  settled,  to  be 
feverenoe4  and  obeyed;  and  the  people  of  all  sorts,  as  well  of  the 
ckrgy  as  of  the  laity,  are  to  be  subject  unto  it,  not  only  for  fear,  but 
tikewise  for  conscience  sake." 

Then  follows  the  canon : 

"  If  any  man  shall  affirm  that,  when  any  such  new  forms  of  gov* 
emment,  begun  by  rebellion,  are  after  thoroughly  settled,  the  au- 
thority in  them  is  not  of  God,  or  that  any  who  hve  within  the  terr*  • 
tones  of  any  such  new  goTemments  are  not  bound  to  be  subject  ta 
God's  authority  which  is  tliere  executed,  but  may  rebel  against  .he 
mm^,  he  doth  greatly  err." 

VOL.  IV  4 
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iier?  It  wiis  cas}  to  understand  why  a  greedy,  oowardlj 
liypocrite  should  refuse  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  usurper  as 
tong  as  it  seemed  prohable  that  the  rightful  King  would  be 
restored,  and  should  make  haste  to  swear  after  the  battle  oi 
the  Boyne.  Such  tergiversation  in  times  of  civil  discord  was 
nothing  new.  What  was  new  was  that  the  turncoat  should 
try  io  throw  his  own  guilt  and  shame  on  the  Church  of 
England,  and  should  proclaim  that  she  had  tau^t  him  to  turn 
«igau]st  the  weak  who  were  in  the  right,  and  to  cringe  to  the 
powerful  who  were  in  the  wrong.  Had  such  indeed  been  lier 
doctrine  or  her  practice  in  evil  days  ?  Had  she  abandoned 
her  Royal  Marnrr  in  the  prison  or  on  the  scaffold  ?  Had  she 
enjoined  her  children  to  pay  obedience  to  the  Rump  or  to  the 
Protector  ?  Yet  was  the  government  of  the  Rump  or  of  the 
Protector  less  entitled  to  be  called  a  setded  government  tfian 
the  government  of  William  and  Mary  ?  Had  not  the  battle 
of  Worcester  been  as  great  a  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  as  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ?  Had  not  the  chances 
of  a  Restoration  seemed  as  small  in  1657  as  they  could  seem 
to  any  judicious  man  in  1691  ?  In  spite  of  invectives  and 
sarcasms,  however,  there  was  Overall's  treatise  :  there  were 
the  approving  votes  of  the  two  Convocations ;  and  it  was 
much  easier  to  rail  at  Sherlock  than  to  explain  away  either 
the  treatise  or  the  votes.  One  writer  maintained  that  by  a 
thoroughly  settled  government  must  have  been  meant  a  gov- 
ernment of  which  the  title  was  uncontested.  Thus,  he  said, 
the  government  of  the  United  Provinces  became  a  setded 
government  when  it  was  recognized  by  Spain,  and,  but  for 
that  recognition,  would  never  have  been  a  settled  government 
to  the  end  of  time.  Another  casuist,  somewhat  less  austere, 
pronounced  that  a  government,  wrongful  in  its  origin,  might 
become  a  settled  government  after  the  lapse  of  a  century. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1789,  therefore,  and  not  a 
day  earlier,  Englishmen  would  be  at  liberty  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  a  government  sprung  from  tlie  Revolution.  Tho 
history  of  the  chosen  people  was  ransacked  for  precedents. 
Was  Eglon^s  a  settled  government  when  Ehud  stabbed  him  ? 
Was  Joram's  a  settled  government  when  Jehu  shot  him  ? 
But  the  leadmg  case  was  that  of  Athaliah.  It  was  indeed  a 
case  which  furnished  the  malcontents  with  many  happy  and 
pungent  allusions ;  a  kingdom  treacherously  seized  by  a 
usurper  near  in  blood  to  the  throne  ;  the  rightful  prin<:e  long 
dispossessed  ;  a  oart  of  *the  sacerdotal  order  true,  tlirougl: 
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many  disastrous  years,  to  the  Royal  House  ;  a  counter  revolu- 
doD  at  length  effected  by  the  High  Priest  at  the  head  of  the 
Levites.  Who,  it  was  asked,  would  dare  to  blame  the  heroic 
pontiff  who  had  restored  the  heir  of  David  ?  Yet  was  not 
the  government  of  Athaliah  as  firmly  settled  as  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ?  Hundreds  of  pages  written  at  this  time 
about  the  rights  of  Joash  and  the  bold  enterprise  of  Jehoiada 
arc  mouldering  in  the  ancient  bookcases  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. While  Sherlock  was  thus  fiercely  attacked  by  his 
old  friends,  he  was  not  lef\  unmolested  by  his  old  enemies. 
Some  vehement  Whigs,  among  whom  Julian  Johnson  was 
conspicuous,  declared  that  Jacobitism  itself  was  respectable 
when  compared  with  the  vile  doctrine  which  had  been  discov- 
ered in  the  Convocation  Book.  That  passive  obedience 
was  due  to  Kings  was  doubtless  an  absurd  and  pernicious 
notion.  X^t  it  was  impossible  not  to  respect  the  consi^- 
ency  and  fortitude  of  men  who  thought  themselves  bound 
to  bear  true  allegiance,  at  all  hazards,  to  an  unfortu 
nate,  a  deposed,  an  exiled  oppressor.  But  the  theory  which 
Sherlock  had  learned  from  Overall  was  unmixed  baseness  and 
wickedness.  A  cause  was  to  be  abandoned,  not  because  it  was 
unjust,  but  because  it  was  unprosperous.  Whether  James  had 
been  a  tyrant  or  had  been  the  father  of  his  people  was  quite 
immaterial.  If  he  had  won  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  we  should 
have  been  bound  as  Christians  to  be  his  slaves.  He  had  lost 
it ;  and  we  were  bound  as  Christians  to  be  his  foes.  Other 
Whigs  congratulated  the  proselyte  on  having  come,  by  what- 
ever road,  to  a  right  practical  conclusion,  but  could  not  refrain 
from  sneering  at  the  history  which  he  gave  of  his  conversion. 
He  was,  they  said,  a  man  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities. 
He  had  studied  the  question  of  allegiance  long  and  deeply. 
He  had  written  much  about  it  Several  months  had  been  al- 
lowed him  for  reading,  prayer  and  reflection  before  he  incurred 
suspension,  several  months  more  before  he  incurred  depriva- 
tion. He  had  f«  rmed  an  opinion  for  which  he  had  declared 
himself  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom :  he  had  taught  that  opinion 
to  others ;  and  he  had  then  changed  that  opinion  solely  because 
he  had  discovered  that%  had  been,  not  refuted,  but  dogmati- 
eally  pronounced  erroneous  by  the  two  Convocations  more  than 
eighty  years  before.  Surely,  this  was  to  renounce  all  liberty 
of  private  judgment,  and  to  ascribe  to  the  Synods  of  Canter- 
bury and  York  an  infallibility  which  the  Church  of  England 
^d  declared  that  even  CElcumenica.  Councils  could  not  justly 
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daim.     If,  it  was  sarcastically  said,  all  our  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  in  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  well  being  of 
society,  are  to  be  suddenly  altered  by  a  few  lines  of  manuscript 
found  in  a  comer  of  the  library  at  Lambeth,  it  is  surely  much 
to  be  wished,  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  humble  Christians,  that 
all  the  documents  to  which  this  sort  of  authority  belongs  should 
be  rummaged  out  and  sent  to  the  press  as  soon  as  possible ; 
for,  unless  this  be  done,  we  may  all,  like  the  Doctor  when  he 
refused  the  oaths  last  year,  be  committing  sins  in  the  full  per- 
suasion that  we  are  discharging  duties.     In  truth,  it  is  not  easy 
to  believe  that  the  Convocation  Book  furnished  Sherlock  with 
any  thing  more  than  a  pretext  for  iWne,  what  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  do.     The  united  force  of  reason  and  interest  liad 
doubtless  convinced  him  that  his  passions  and  prejudices  had 
led  him  into  a  great  error.     That  error  he  determined  to  re- 
cant ;  and  it  cost  him  less  to  say  that  his  opinion  had  been 
changed  by  newly  discovered  evidence,  than  that  he  had  formed 
a  wrong  judgment  with  all  the  materials  for  the  forming  of  a 
right  judgment  before  him.     The  popular  belief  was  that  his 
retractation  was  the  effect  of  the  tears,  expostulations  and  re- 
proaches of  his  wife.     The  lady's  spirit  was  high :  her  au- 
thority in  the  family  was  great ;  and  she  cared  much  more 
about  her  house  and  her  carriage,  the  plenty  of  her  table  and 
the  prospects  of  her  children,  than  about  the  patriarchal  origin 
of  government  or  the  meaning  of  the  word  Abdication.     She 
had,  it  was  asserted,  given  her  husband  no  peace  by  day  or 
by  night  till  he  had  got  over  his  scruples.     In  letters,  fables, 
songs,  dialogues  without  number,  her  powers  of  seduction  and 
intimidation  were  malignantly  extolled.     She  was  Xanthippe 
pouring  water  on  the  head  of  Socrates.     She  was  Dalilah 
shearing  Samson.     She  was  Eve  forcing  the  forbidden  fruit 
into  Adam's  mouth.     She  was  Job's  wife,  imploring  her  ruined 
lord,  who  sate  scraping  himself  among  the  ashes,  not  to  curse 
and  die,  but  to  swear  and  live.     While  the  iMillad  makers 
celebrated  the  victory  of  Mrs.  Sherlock,  another  class  of  assail- 
ants fell  on  the  theological  reputation  of  her  spouse.     Till  he 
took  ^he  oaths,  he  had  always  been  considered  as  the  most 
orthodox  of  divines.     But  the  captiou^  and  malignant  criticism 
to  which  his  writings  were  now  subjected  would  have  found 
heresy  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  he,  unfortunately,  was 
rash  enough  to  publish,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  outcry 
against  his  political  tergiversation  was  loudest,  his  thoughts  on 
♦he  mystei*v  of  the  Trinity.     It  is  probable  that,  at  another 
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time,  hifl  work  would  have  been  hailed  by  good  Churchmen  aa 
a  triumphant  answer  to  the  Socinians  and  Sabellians.  But, 
unhappily,  in  his  zeal  against  Sociniaps  and  Sabellians^  he 
used  expressions  which  might  be  construed  into  Tritheism. 
Candid  judges  would  have  remembered  that  the  true  path  wai 
closely  pressed  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  by  error,  and  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  far  enough  from  danger  oB 
one  side  without  going  very  close  to  danger  on  the  other.  But 
candid  judges  Sherlock  was  not  likely  to  find  among  the  Jac- 
obites. His  old  allies  affirmed  that  he  had  incurred  all  the 
fearful  penalties  denounced  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  against 
those  who  divide  the  substance.  Bulky  quartos  were  written  to 
prove  that  he  held  the  existence  of  three  distinct  Deities;  and 
some  facetious  malcontents,  who  troubled  themselves  very  little 
about  the  Catholic  verity,  amused  the  town  by  lampoons  in 
English  and  Latin  on  his  heterodoxy.  "  Wc,"  said  one  of 
these  jesters,  ^^  plight  our  faith  to  one  King  and  call  one  Grod 
to  attest  our  promise.  We  cannot  think  it  strange  that  there 
should  be  more  than  one  King  to  whom  the  Doctor  has  sworn 
allegiance,  when  we  consider  that  the  Doctor  has  morn  Gods 
than  one  to  swear  by."  ♦ 

*  A  list  of  all  the  pieces  which  I  have  read  relating  to  Sherlock's 
apostasy  would  fatigue  the  reader.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  different 
kinds.  Parkinson's  Examination  of  Br.  Sherlock's  Case  of  Allegi- 
ance, 1691 ;  Answer  to  Dr.  Sherlock's  Case  of  Allegiance,  by  a  I^on- 
don  Apprentice,  1691 ;  the  Reasons  of  the  New  Convert's  taking  the 
Oaths  to  the  present  Government,  1691;  Utrum  horura  ?  or  God's 
ways  of  disposing  of  Kingdoms,  and  some  Clergymen's  ways  of  dis- 
posing of  them,  1691;  Sherlock  and  Xanthippe,  1691;  Saint  Paul's 
Triumph  in  his  Sufferings  for  Christ,  by  Matthew  Bryan,  LL.  D., 
dedicated  Ecclesise  sub  cruce  gementi ;  A  Word  to  a  wavering  I  e- 
vite ;  The  Trimming  Coukt  Divine;  Proteus  Ecclesiasticus,  or  Ohser- 
vations  on  Dr.  Sh — 's  late  Case  of  Allegiance ;  the  Weasil  Uncase  1 ; 
A  Whip  for  the  Weasil ;  the  Anti-Weasils.  Numerous  allusioni  to 
Sherlock  and  his  wife  '^1  be  found  in  the  ribald  writings  of  Ttm 
Brown,  Tom  Durfey,  and  Ned  Ward.  See  Life  of  James,  ii.  318. 
Several  curious  letters  about  Sherlock's  apostasy  are  among  the  Ta.i« 
oer  MSS.  I  will  give  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  rhymes  whi  b 
the  Case  of  Allegiance  called  forth  : 

**  When  Et«  the  frnit  had  tasted,' 
She  to  her  husband  hasted, 

And  chocked  him  on  the  ehln-a. 
Dear  Rud,  quoth  she,  oome  taste  this  firolC ; 
Twill  finely  with  your  palate  suit. 
To  eat  It  is  no  sfn-a." 

"  As  moody  Joh,  In  shirtlev  a 
With  eolfyHowen  all  o^er  his 
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Sherlock  would,  perhaps,  have  doubted  whether  the  gor 
eminent  to  which  he  had  submitted  was  entitled  to  be  called 
a  ^settled  government,  if  he  had  known  al.  the  dangers  by 
which  it  was  threatened.  Scarcely  had  Proston^s  plot  been 
detected,  when  a  new  plot  of  a  very  different  kind  was  formed 
i  1  tlie  camp,  in  the  navy,  in  the  treasury,  in  the  very  bed* 
chamber  of  the  King.  This  mystery  of  iniquity  has,  through 
five  generations,  been  gradually  unveiling,  but  is  not  yet  en« 
tirely  unveiled.  Some  parts  which  are  still  obscure  may 
possibly,  by  the  discovery  of  letters  or  diaries  now  reposing 
under  the  dust  of  a  century  and  a  half,  be  made  clear  to  our 
posterity.  The  materials,  however,  which  are  at  present  ac- 
cessible, are  sufRcient  for  the  construction  of  a  narrative  not 
to  be  read  without  shame  and  loathing.* 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  spring  of  1690,  Shrewsbury, 
irritated  by  finding  his  counsels  rejected,  and  those  of  his 
Tory  rivals  followed,  suffered  himself,  in  a  fatal  hour,  to  be 
drawn  into  a  correspondence  with  the  banished  family.  We 
have  seen  also  by  what  cruel  sufferings  of  body  and  mind  he 
expiated  his  fault  Tortured  by  remorse,  and  by  disease  the 
effect  of  remorse,  he  had  quitted  the  Court ;  but  he  had  lef\ 
behind  him  men  whose  principles  were  not  less  lax  than  his, 
and  whose  hearts  were  far  harder  and  colder. 

Early  in  1691,  some  of  these  men  began  to  hold  secret 
communications  with  Saint  Germains.  Wicked  and  base  as 
their  conduct  was,  there  was  in  it  nothing  surprising.  They 
did  afler  their  kind.     The  times  were  troubled.      A   thick 

Did  on  tile  dnnghlU  laxifnibh, 
Hlfl  spoose  thus  whispert  in  hla  ear, 
Swear,  husband,  as  700  loTe  me,  swear, 
Twill  ease  yon  of  yoor  anguifth.** 

"  At  first  he  had  doubt,  and  thervfore  did  praj 
That  heaven  would  instruct  him  in  the  right  waj, 
Whether  Jemmy  or  William  he  ought  to  ob^, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 


**  The  pass  at  the  Boyne  determined  that 
And  prooept  to  Providence  then  did  give  place ; 
To  mange  his  opinion  he  thought  no  disgraoe; 
Wbicn  nobody  can  deny. 

''Dot  this  with  the  Scripture  can  never  agree. 
As  by  Ilosea  the  eifrhtli  and  the  fourth  you  maj 
*  They  have  set  up  kings,  but  yet  not  by  me,' 
Which  nobody  can  deny.** 

♦  *nie  chief  authority  for  this  part  of  m^  history  is  the  Life  ol 
lamei,  particularly  the  highly  important  and  mterestine  passage  whidt 
begins  at  page  444,  and  ends  at  page  450,  of  the  second  rolurae. 
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eloud  waa  upon  the  future.  The  most  sagacious  and  ex|>eri> 
euced  politician  could  not  sec  with  any  clearness  three  monthi 
before  him.  To  a  man  of  virtue  and  honor,  indeed,  thu 
■nattered  little.  His  uncertainty  aa  to  what  the  morrow  might 
bring  forth  might  make  him  onuious,  but  could  not  make 
him  perfidious.  Though  \c(i  in  utter  darkness  as  to  what 
concerned  his  interests,  he  had  the  sure  guidance  of  his  prin- 
^ples.  But,  unhappily,  men  of  virtue  and  honor  were  not 
Qumerous  among  the  courtiers  of  that  age.  Whitehall  had 
buen,  dunng  thirty  years,  a  seminary  of  every  public  and 
pi-ivate  vice,  and  swarmed  with  lowminded,  doubledonling, 
•olfseekipg  politicians.  These  politicians  now  acted  as  it 
was  natural  that  men  profoundly  immoral  should  act  at  a 
eritib  of  which  none  could  predict  the  issue.  Some  of  them 
might  have  a  slight  predilection  for  William  ;  others  a  slight 
predilection  for  James  ;  but  it  was  nol  by  any  such  predilec- 
tion that  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  breed  was  guided.  If  it 
bad  seemed  certain  that  William  would  stand,  they  woi-ld  all 
have  been  for  William.  If  it  had  seemed  certain  that  James 
would  hn  restored,  they  would  all  have  been  for  James.  But 
what  WB1  to  be  done  when  the  chances  appeared  to  be  almost 
exactly  balanced  ?  There  were  honest  men  of  one  party 
who  wo'ild  have  answered.  To  stand  by  the  true  King  and 
the  tru"  Church,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  for  them  like  Iiaud. 
There  were  honest  men  of  the  other  party  who  would  have 
answered.  To  stand  by  the  liberties  of  England  and  the 
Protestant  religion,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  for  tbera  like 
Sidney.  But  such  consistency  was  unintelligible  to  many  of 
the  noble  and  the  powerful.  Their  object  was  to  be  safe  in 
every  event  They  tlierefore  openly  took  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  one  King,  and  secretly  plighted  their  word  to  the 
other.  They  were  indefatigable  in  obtaining  commissions, 
patents  of  peerage,  pensions,  grants  of  crown  land,  under  the 
great  seal  of  William  ;  and  they  had  in  their  secret  drawers 
promises  of  pardon  in  the  handwriting  of  James. 

Among  thos6  who  were  guilty  of  tbit  wickedness  three 
aien  stand  preeminent,  Russell,  Godolphin  and  Marlborough. 
No  three  men  could  be,  in  head  and  heart,  more  unlike  to 
ooe  another  ;  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each  gave  a  pe- 
culiar character  lo  his  villany.  The  treason  of  Russell  is  to 
OB  attributed  partly  to  fractiousncsa  :  the  treason  of  Godolphin 
B  to  be  atlri'outed  altogether  to  timidity  :  the  treason  of  Marl* 
borough  was  'he  trennnn  of  a  man  of  groat  genius  and  bound- 
leas  ambition. 
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It  may  be  thought  stnmge  that  Russell  should  have  beea 
out  of  humir.     He  had  just  accepted  the  command  of  the 
united  naval  forces  of  England  and  Holland  with  the  rank 
of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet     He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
He  had  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.    Crown 
property  near  Charing  Cross,  to  the  value  of  eighteen  thoo^ 
sand  pounds,  had  been  bestowed  on  him.     His  indirect  gains 
must  have  been  immense.     But  he  was  still  dissatisfied.     In 
truth,  with  undaunted  courage,  with  considerable  talents  both 
for  war  and  for  administration,  and  with  a  certain  public  spirit, 
which  showed  itself  by  glimpses  even  in  the  very  worst  parts 
of  his  life,  he  was  emphatically  a  bad  man,  insolent,  malig- 
nant, greedy,  faithless.     He  conceived  that  the  great  services 
which  he  had  performed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  had 
not  been  adequately  rewarded.     Every  thing  that  was  given 
to  others  seemed  to  him  to  be   pillaged  from   himself    A 
letter  is  still  extant  which  he  wrote  to  William  about  this 
time.     It  is  made  up  of  boasts,  reproaches  and  sneers.     The 
Admiral,  with  ironical  professions  of  humility  and  loyalty 
begins  by  asking  permission  to  put  his  wrongs  on  paper,  be- 
cause his  boshfulness  would  not  suffer  him  to  explain  himself 
by  word  of  mouth.     His  grievances  were  intolerable.     Other 
people  got  grants  of  royal  domains  :  but  he  could  get  scarcely 
any  thing.     Other  people  could  provide  for  their  dependants : 
but  his  recommendations  were  uniformly  disregarded.     The 
income  which  he  derived  from  the  royal  'avor  might  seem 
large :  but  he  had  poor  relations ;  and  th^j  government,  in- 
stead of  doing  its  duty  by  them,  had  most  unhandsomely  lef\ 
tliem  to  his  care.     He  had  a  sister  who  ought  to  have  a  pen- 
sion ;  for,  >*  ithout  one,  she  could  not  give  portions  to  her 
daughters.     He  had  a  brother  who,  for  want  of  a  place,  had 
been  reduced  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  marrying  an  old 
woman  for  her  money.     Russell  proceeded  to  complain  bit- 
terly that  the  Whigs  were  neglected,  that  the  Revolution  had 
aggrandized  and  enriched  men  who  had  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  avert  it     And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
complaint  came  from  his  heart.     For,  next  to  his  own  inter- 
ests, those  of  his  porty  were  dear  to  him  ;  and,  even  mhen 
he  WHS  most  inclined  to  become  a  Jacobite,  he  never  had 
the  smallest  disposition  to  become  a  Tory.     In  the  temper 
which  this  letter  indicates,  he  readily  listened  to  the  siggcs- 
tions  of  David  Lloyd,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  emis- 
ntries  who  at  this  time  were  com  tantly  plyin£  between  Frano« 
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•nd  Engliind.  Lloyd  conveyed  to  James  aasurnnces  thai 
Bii!<>iell  would,  when  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present 
itNeir,  try  to  etfect  by  means  of  the  fleet  what  Monk  had  ef- 
fecied  in  the  preceding  generation  by  nieans  of  the  anny.* 
To  what  extent  these  assurances  were  sincere  was  a  questicn 
about  which  men  who  knew  Russetl  well,  and  who  were  mi- 
nutely informed  as  to  his  conduct,  were  in  doubt,  it  seema 
probable  that,  during  many  months,  he  did  not  know  his  own 
mind.  His  interest  was  to  stand  well,  as  long  as  possible, 
with  both  King!i.  His  irritable  and  imperious  nature  was 
constanily  impelling  him  lo  quarrel  with  both.  His  spleen 
was  excited  one  week  by  a  dry  answer  from  WiHiam,  and 
the  next  week  by  an  absurd  proclaniation  from  James.  For- 
tunately the  most  important  day  of  his  life,  the  day  from 
which  all  his  subsequent  years  look  their  cojor,  found  him  out 
of  temper  with  the  banished  King. 

Godolphin  had  not,  and  did  not  pretend  to  have,  any  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  government  which  he  served.  He 
was  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  pro- 
tected, trusted,  caressed.  Indeed  the  favor  shown  to  him  had 
excited  many  murmurs.  Was  it  fitting,  the  Whigs  had  indig- 
nantly r^ked,  thai  a  man  who  had  been  hjgli  in  office  through 
the  whole  of  the  late  reign,  who  had  promised  to  vote  for  the 
Indulgence,  who  had  sate  in  the  Privy  Council  with  a  Jesuit, 
who  had  sate  at  the  Board  of  TVeasury  with  two  Papists,  who 
had  attended  an  idolatress  lo  her  altar,  should  be  among  the 
chief  ministers  of  a  Prince  whose  title  lo  the  throne  was  de- 
rived from  the  Declaration  of  Rights  ?  But  on  William  this 
clamor  had  produced  no  effect ;  and  none  of  his  English  ser- 
vanis  seems  to  have  hud  at  this  time  a  larger  share  of  his 
confidence  than  Glodolphin. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jacobites  did  not  despair.  One  of  the 
most  zealous  among  them,  a  gentleman  named  Bulkeley,  who 
had  formerly  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Godolphin,  un- 
dcitook  to  see  what  could  be  done.  Ho  called  ut  the  Treas- 
ury, and  tried  to  draw  the  First  Lord  into  political  talk.  Thu 
was  no  easy  matter  :  for  Godolphin  was  not  a  man  to  pot 
himself  lightly  into  the  power  of  others.  Hia  reserve  ww 
proverbial  ;  and  he  was  especially  renowned  for  the  dexterity 
Srith  which  he,  through  life,  turned  conversation  away  from 
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matters  of  state  to  a  main  of  cocks  or  the  pedigree  of  a  race- 
hoi'se.  The  visit  ended  without  his  uttering  a  won  indicating 
that  he  remembered  the  existence  of  King  James. 

Bulkeley,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  repulsed.  He  came 
again,  and  introduced  the  subject  which  was  nearest  his  heart 
(dolphin  then  asked  after  his  old  master  and  mistress  in  tlie 
mournful  tone  of  a  man  who  despaired  of  ever  being  recon- 
ciled to  them.  Bulkeley  assured  him  that  King  James  was 
ready  to  forgive  ail  the  past  ^^  May  I  tell  His  Majesty  that 
you  will  try  to  deserve  his  favor  ?  "  At  this  Grodolphin  rose, 
said  something  about  the  trammels  of  office  and  his  wish  to  be 
released  ^rom  them,  and  put  an  end  to  the  interview. 

Bulkeley  soon  made  a  third  attempt  By  this  time  Godolphin 
had  learned  some  things  which  shook  his  confidence  in  the  stabiU 
ity  of  the  govemnjent  which  he  served.  He  began  to  think,  as 
he  would  himself  have  expressed  it,  that  he  had  betted  too  deep 
on  the  Revolution,  and  that  it  was  time  to  hedge.  Evasions 
would  no  longer  serve  his  turn.  It  was  necessary  to  speak 
out.  He  spoke  out,  and  declared  himself  a  devoted  servant 
of  King  James.  **  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  resign- 
ing my  place.  But,  till  then,  I  am  under  a  tie.  1  must  not 
betray  my  trust."  To  enhance  the  value  of  the  sacrifice 
which  he  proposed  to  make,  he  produced  a  most  friendly  and 
confidential  letter  which  he  had  lately  received  from  Willinm. 
"  You  see  how  entirely  the  Prince  of  Orange  trusts  me.  He 
tells  me  that  he  cannot  do  without  me,  and  that  there  is  no 
Englishman  for  whom  he  has  so  great  a  kindness :  but  all 
this  weighs  nothing  with  me  in  comparison  of  my  duty  to  my 
lawful  King." 

If  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  really  had  scruples  about 
betraying  his  trust,  those  scruples  were  soon  so  effectually 
removed  that  he  very  complacently  continued,  during  six 
years,  to  eat  the  bread  of  one  master,  while  secretly  sending 
professions  of  attachment  and  promises  of  service  to  another. 

The  truth  is  that  Grodolphin  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
mind  far  more  powerful  and  far  more  depraved  than  his  own. 
His  perplexities  had  been  imparted  to  Marlborough,  to  whom 
he  had  long  been  bound  by  such  friendship  as  two  very  im- 
principled  men  are  capable  of  feeling  for  each  other,  and  to 
w hom  ho  was  afterwards  bound  by  close  domestic  ties. 

Mai  Iboroiigh  was  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that  of 
William's  other  servants.  Lloyd  might  make  overtures  W 
Russell,  and  Bulkeley  to  Cirodolphin      But  all  the  agents  of 
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the  banished  Court  stood  aloof  from  .he  traitor  of  Salisbury 
That  shamnful  night  seemed  lo  have  forever  separated  tha 
perjured  deserter  from  the  prince  whom  he  had  mined. 
Jtunea  had,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  when  hia  army  was  id 
full  retreat,  when  his  whole  kingdom  hod  risen  against  him, 
declared  that  he  would  never  pardon  Churchill,  never,  nevai. 
By  all  the  Jacobites  the  name  of  Churchill  woa  held  in  pecu- 
liar abhorrence  ;  and,  in  the  prose  and  verse  which  came  forth 
daily  from  their  secret  presses,  a  precedence  in  Infiuny, 
among  all  the  many  traitors  of  the  age,  was  assigned  to  him. 
In  the  order  of  things  which  had  sprung  from  the  Revolutioa, 
be  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  England,  high  in  the  state, 
bigh  in  the  army.  He  had  been  created  an  Earl.  He  hai< 
a  large  share  in  the  military  administration.  The  emoluments 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  places  and  commands  which  he 
held  under  the  Crown  were  believed  ai  the  Dutch  Embassy  to 
amount  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year.  In  the  event  of  a 
counterrevolution  it  seemed  that  he  had  nothing  in  prospect 
but  a  garret  in  Holland,  or  a  scaffold  an  Tower  Hill.  Il 
might  therefore  have  been  expected  that  he  would  serve  hia 
new  master  with  lidelity,  not  indeed  with  the  fidelity  of  No^ 
lingham,  which  was  the  fidelity  of  conscientiousness,  not  with 
the  fidelity  of  Ponland,  which  was  the  fidelity  of  affection, 
but  with  the  not  less  stubborn  fidelity  of  despair. 

Those  who  thought  thus  knew  but  little  of  Marlborough. 
Confident  in  his  own  powers  of  deception,  he  resolved,  since 
the  Jacolnte  agents  would  not  seek  him,  to  seek  them.  He 
therefore  sent  to  beg  an  interview  with  Colonel  Edward  Sack* 
nlle. 

Sackville  was  astonished  and  not  much  pleased  by  the  nrtes- 
nge.  He  was  a  sturdy  Cavalier  of  the  old  school.  He  had 
been  persecuted  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot  for  manfully 
nying  what  he  thought,  and  what  every  bodv  now  thinks, 
about  Oates  and  Bedloe.*  Since  the  Revolution  he  had  put 
his  neck  in  peril  for  King  James,  had  been  chased  by  officers 
with  warrants,  and  had  been  de«gnated  as  a  traitor  in  a  proo 
laination  to  which  Marlborough  himself  had  been  a  party.f 
(t  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  stanch  royalist  croaaed 
the  bated  threshold  of  the  deserter.     He  was  repaid  for  hia 

■  Connuou'  Joumnls,  Mu.  21,  24,   1S79;  Ore}'*  DriatMi  Qi 
*  I«^dam  Oaietta.  July  31.  lOMK 
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effort  by  the  edifying  spectacle  of  such  an  agony  of  repent-^ 
ance  as  he  had  never  before  seen.  ^^  Will  you,*^  said  Rlarl- 
boroughf  "  be  my  intercessor  with  the  King  ?  Will  you  tell 
him  what  I  suffer  ?  My  crimes  now  appear  to  me  in  their 
true  light ;  and  I  shrink  with  horror  from  the  contemplation. 
The  thought  of  them  is  nith  me  day  and  night  I  sit  down 
to  table ;  but  I  cannot  eat.  f  throw  myself  on  my  bed ;  but  I 
cannot  sleep.  1  am  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thmg,  to  brave 
every  thing,  to  bring  utter  ruin  on  my  fortunes,  if  only  1  may 
be  free  from  the  misery  of  a  wounded  spirit."  If  appearances 
could  be  trusted,  this  great  offender  was  as  true  a  penitent 
as  David  or  as  Peter.  Sackville  reported  to  his  friends  what 
had  passed.  They  could  not  but  acknowledge  that,  if  the  arch 
traitor,  who  had  hitherto  opposed  to  conscience  and  to  public 
opinion  the  same  cool  and  placid  hardihood  which  distinguished 
him  on  fields  of  battle,  had  really  begun  to  feel  reiiiorse,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  reject,  on  account  of  his  unworthiness,  die 
nestimablc  services  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  render  to  the 
good  cause.  He  sate  in  the  interior  council ;  he  held  high 
command  in  the  army :  he  had  been  recently  intrusted,  and 
would  doubtless  again  be  intrusted,  with  the  direction  of  im- 
portant military  operations.  It  was  true  that  no  man  had 
incurred  equal  guilt :  but  it  was  true  also  that  no  man  had  it 
in  his  power  to  make  equal  reparation.  If  he  was  sincere,  he 
might  doubtless  earn  the  pardon  which  he  so  much  desired. 
But  was  he  sincere  ?  Had  he  not  been  just  as  loud  in  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty  on  the  very  eve  of  his  crime  ?  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  put  him  to  the  test.  Several  tests  were  applied  by 
Sackville  and  Lloyd.  Marlborough  was  required  to  furnish 
full  information  touching  the  strength  and  the  distribution  of 
all  the  divisions  of  the  English  army ;  and  he  complied  He 
was  required  to  disclose  the  whole  plan  of  the  approaching 
campaign  ;  and  he  did  so.  The  Jacobite  leaders  watched 
carefully  for  inaccuracies  in  his  reports,  but  could  find  none. 
[t  was  thought  a  still  stronger  proof  of  his  fidelity  that  he 
gave  valuable  intelligence  about  what  was  doing  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  deposition  had  been  sworn 
against  one  zealous  royalist.  A  warrant  was  preparing  against 
another.  These  intimations  saved  several  of  the  malcon- 
tents from  imprisonment,  if  not  from  the  gallows ;  and  it  was 
impossible  for  them  not  to  feel  some  relenting  towards  the 
awakened  sinn^ir  to  whom  they  owed  so  much. 

He  however,  in  his  secret  conversations  with  his  new  allies, 
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lud  no  cisitn  to  merit  He  did  not,  he  nid,  ask  for  &»£• 
denne.  How  could  he,  after  the  villaniea  whicK  he  had  com- 
mitted against  the  best  of  Kings,  hope  ever  to  be  trusted 
again  ?  It  was  enough  for  a  wretch  like  him  to  be  permitted 
to  make,  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  some  poor  atonement  to  the 
gracious  master,  whom  he  had  indeed  basely  injured,  but 
whom  he  hnd  never  ceased  to  love.  It  was  not  improbable 
that,  in  the  summer,  he  might  command  the  English  forces  in 
Flanders.  Was  it  wished  that  he  should  bring  them  over  in  a 
body  to  the  French  camp  ?  If  such  were  the  royal  pleasure, 
he  would  undertake  that  the  thing  should  be  done.  But  on 
Ihe  whole  be  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  the 
next  session  of  Parliament.  And  then  he  hinted  at  a  plan 
whiuh  he  aflerwnrds  more  fully  matured,  for  expelling  the 
nsiirper  by  means  of  the  English  legislature  and  the  English 
army.  In  the  mean  time  he  hoped  tnat  James  would  command 
Godolphin  not  to  quil  the  Treasury.  A  private  man  could  do 
little  for  the  good  cause.  One  who  was  the  director  of  the 
national  finances,  and  th^  depository  of  the  gravest  secrets  of 
state,  might  render  inestimable  services. 

Martborough^s  pretended  repentance  imposed  so  completely 
on  those  who  managed  the  aSairs  of  James  in  London  that 
they  sent  Lloyd  to  France,  with  the  cheering  intelligence  that 
the  moat  depraved  of  nil  rebels  had  been  wonderfully  trans- 
formed into  a  loval  subject.  The  tidings  filled  James  with  de- 
light and  hope.  Had  he  been  wise  they  would  have  excited 
in  him  only  aversion  and  distrust  It  was  absurd  to  imagine 
that  a  man  really  heartbroken  by  remorse  and  shame  for  one 
act  of  periidy  would  determine  to  lighten  his  conscience  bv 
committing  a  second  act  of  perfidy  as  odious  and  as  disgrace- 
ful as  the  first.  The  promised  atonement  was  so  wicked  and 
base  that  it  never  could  be  made  by  any  man  sincerely  desi- 
rous to  atone  for  past  wickedness  and  baseness.  The  truth  was 
that,  when  Marlborough  told  the  Jacobites  that  his  sense  of 
guilt  prevented  him  from  swallowing  his  food  by  day  and  tak- 
ing his  rem  at  night,  he  was  laughing  at  them.  The  loss  of 
tialf  a  guinea  would  have  done  more  to  spoil  his  appetite  and 
to  disturb  his  slumbers  than  all  the  terrors  of  an  evil  con- 
science. What  his  ofTers  really  proved  was  that  his  former 
crime  had  sprung,  not  from  an  ill  regulaied  zeal  for  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country  and  his  religion,  but  from  a  deep  and  in- 
curable moral  disease  which  had  infected  the  whole  imn. 
fames,  howevei,  partly  from  dulness  and  partly  from  aelfial^ 


had  been  the  worst  of  crimes :  for  it  had  ruir 
nilar  desertion  in  Flanders  would  be  an  honor 
:  for  it  might  restore  him. 
le  penitent  was  informed  by  his  Jacobite  friends 
forgiven.     The  news  was  most  welcome  :  but  so 
I  was  necessary  to  restore  his  lost  peace  of  mind. 
)pe  to  have,  in  the  royal  handwriting,  two  lines 
.  promise  of  pardon  ?     It  was  not,  of  course,  for 
that  he  asked  this.     But  he  was  confident  that,  w 
mment  in  his  hands,  he  could  bring  back  to  tl 
some  persons  of  great  note  who  adhered  to  the  i 
because  they  imagined  that  they  had  no  mercy  to 
the  legitimate  King.     They  would  return  to  the 
on  as  they  saw  that  even  the  worst  of  all  crimina 
is  repentance,  been  generously  forgiven.     The  | 
written,  sent,  and  carefully  treasured  up.    Marlb 
low  attained  one  object,  an  object  which  was  com 
vith  Russell  and  Godolphin.     But  he  had  other 
I  neither  Russell  nor  Grodolphin  had  ever  contem 
3  is,  as  we  shall  hereaAer  see,  strong  reason  to 
his  wise,  brave,  wicked  man  was  meditating  a  pla 
r  his  fertile  intellect  and  daring  spirit,  and  not  less  ^ 
I  deeply  corrupted  heart,  a  plan  which,  if  it  had  nc 
ated  by  strange  means,  would  have  ruined  Willian 
enefiting  James,  and   would  have  made  the  suci 
'  master  of  England  and  arbiter  of  Europe. 
IS  things  stood,  when,  in  May,  1690,  William,  c 
ind  busy  sojourn  in  England,  set  out  again  for  th< 
where  the  regular  campaign  was  about  to  open 
nth  him  Marlhomno-h    wKr»o^  «k:i:*: —  u.    • 
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and  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont,  one  of  the  ablest  comman  ieri 
ill  the  Dutch  service.  Vaudemont  spoke  wtll  ofBereral  Eng- 
lish officers,  and  among  ihem  of  Talmash  and  Mackay,  bill 
pronounced  Marlborough  superior  beyond  comparison  to  the 
rest  "  He  has  every  quality  of  a  general.  Hia  Teiy  lotA 
shows  it.  He  cannot  fail  to  achieve  something  great  "  I 
Ti'ally  believe,  cousin,"  answered  the  King,  "that  my  Lord 
will  muke  good  every  thing  that  you  have  said  of  him." 

There  was  still  a  short  interval  before  the  commencemeni 
i>f  military  operations.  William  passed  that  interval  in  liia 
beloved  park  at  Loo.  Marlborough  spent  two  or  three  days 
there,  and  was  then  despatched  to  Flanders  with  order*  to  col- 
lect all  the  English  forces,  to  form  a  camp  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Brussels,  and  to  have  every  thing  in  readiness  for  the 
King's  arrival. 

And  now  Marlborough  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  (hi.< 
'Sincerity  of  those  professions  by  which  he  had  obtained  frnni 
1  heart,  well  described  by  himself  as  harder  than  a  marble 
chimney  piece,  the  pnrdon  uf  an  otTcnce  such  as  might  have 
moved  even  a  gentle  nature  to  deadly  resentment.  He  re. 
ceived  from  Saint  Germains  a  message  claiming  the  instant 

rformancc  of  his  promise  to  desert  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

B  was  (old  that  this  was  the  greatest  service  which  he  could 
render  to  the  Crown.  His  word  was  pledged  ;  and  the  gra- 
cious master  who  had  forgiven  all  past  errors  confidently  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  redeemed.  The  hypocrite  evaded  tho 
demand  with  characteristic  dexterity.  In  the  moat  respectful 
and  affeclionate  language  he  excused  himself  for  not  immedi- 
ately obeying  the  royal  commands.  The  promise  which  he 
was  required  lo  fulfil  had  not  been  quite  correctly  understood. 
There  had  been  some  mi  sap  prehension  on  thu  part  of  the 
messengers.  To  carry  over  a  regiment  or  two  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  To  carry  over  a  whole  army  was  a  busi- 
ness which  would  require  much  lime  and  management* 
U'liile  James  was  murmuring  over  these  apolt^es,  and  wish- 
ing ihat  he  had  not  been  quite  so  placable,  William  arrived  at 
the  head  quarters  of  the  allied  forces,  and  took  the  chief 
command. 

The  military  operations  in  Flanders  recommenced  early  in 
lune  and  terminated  at  the  close  of  September.  No  impor- 
bnt  action  took  place.    The  two  armies  marched  aiid  counter 

■  Lift  of  James,  it  Hi. 
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inarched,  dre«¥  near  and  receded.  During  some  time  they 
confronted  each  other  with  leas  than  a  league  between  them. 
But  neither  William  nor  Luxemburg  would  fight  except  at  an 
advantage ;  and  neither  gave  the  other  any  advantage.  Lan- 
guid as  the  campaign  was,  it  Is  on  one  account  remarkable. 
During  more  than  a  century  our  country  had  sent  no  great 
force  to  make  war  by  land  out  of  the  British  isles.  Our  aris- 
tfxsracy  had  therefore  long  ceased  to  be  a  military  class.  The 
nobles  of  France,  of  Grermany,  of  Holland,  were  generally 
ftoldiers.  It  would  probably  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  the 
brilliant  circle  which  surrounded  Lewis  at  Versailles  a  single 
Marquess  or  Viscount  of  forty  who  had  not  been  at  some  bat* 
tie  or  siege.  But  the  immense  majority  of  our  peers,  baro- 
nets and  opulent  esquires  had  never  served  except  in  the  train- 
bands, and  had  never  borne  a  part  in  any  military  exploit 
more  serious  than  that  of  putting  down  a  riot  or  of  keeping  a 
street  clear  for  a  procession.  The  generation  which  hail 
fought  at  Edgehill  and  Lansdowne  had  neady  passed  away. 
The  wars  of  Charles  the  Second  had  been  almost  entirely 
maritime.  During  his  reign  therefore  the  sea  service  had 
been  decidedly  more  the  mode  than  the  land  service ;  and, 
repeatedly,  when  our  fleet  sailed  to  encounter  the  Dutch,  such 
multitudes  of  men  of  fashion  had  gone  on  board  that  the  parks 
and  the  theatres  had  been  lef\  desolate.  In  1691  at  length, 
for  the  first  time  since  Henry  the  Eighth  laid  siege  to  Bou- 
logne, an  English  army  appeared  on  the  Continent  under  the 
command  of  an  English  king.  A  camp,  which  was  also  a 
court,  was  irresistibly  attractive  to  many  young  patricians  full 
of  natural  intrepidity,  and  ambitious  of  the  favor  which  men 
of  distinguished  bravery  have  always  found  in  the  eyes  of 
women.  To  volunteer  for  Flanders  became  the  rage  among 
the  fine  gentlemen  who  combed  their  flowing  wigs  and  ex- 
changed their  richly  perfumed  snuflis  at  the  Saint  James's 
CoflTeehouse.  William's  head  quarters  were  enlivened  by  a 
crowd  of  splendid  equipages  and  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
sumptuous  banquets.  For  among  the  hign  born  and  high 
spirited  youths  who  repaired  to  his  standard  were  some  who, 
though  quite  willing  to  face  a  battery,  were  not  at  all  disposed 
to  deny  themselves  the  luxuries  with  which  they  had  been 
surrounded  in  Soho  Square.  In  a  few  months  Shadwell  brought 
these  valiant  fops  and  epicures  on  the  stage.  The  town  was 
made  merry  with  the  character  of  a  courageous  but  prodigal 
ind  effeminate  coxcomb,  who  is  impatient  to  cross  swords  with 
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Iho  best  men  in  the  French  householii  troops,  but  who  is  much 
dejected  by  learning  that  he  may  find  it  diificuit  to  hare  hii 
champagne  iced  daily  during  the  Bununer.  He  carries  with 
him  cooka,  confectioners  and  laundresses,  a  wagonload  of 
plate,  a  wardrobe  of  laced  and  embroidered  suits,  and  much 
rich  tent  furniture,  of  which  the  patterns  have  been  choaen  by 
a  committee  of  Sae  ladies.* 

While  the  hostile  armies  watched  each  other  in  Flanders, 
hostilities  were  carried  on  with  somewhat  more  vigor  in  other 
parts  of  Europe;  The  French  gained  some  advantage*  in 
Catalonia  and  in  Piedmont.  Their  Turkish  allies,  who  iii  the 
east  menaced  the  dominionB  of  the  Emperor,  were  defeated 
by  Lewis  of  Baden  in  a  great  battle.  But  nowhere  were  the 
events  of  the  summer  so  important  as  in  Ireland. 

Prom  October,  1690,  till  May,  1691,  no  military  operatioD 
on  a  large  scale  was  attempted  in  that  kingdom.  The  area 
of  the  island  was,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  not  unequally 
divided  between  the  contending  races.  The  whole  of  Ulster, 
the  greater  part  of  Leinater  and  about  one  third  of  Munster 
had  submitted  to  tlie  Eoglish.  The  whole  of  Connaught,  the 
greater  part  of  Munster,  end  two  or  three  counties  of  Ceinsler 
were  held  by  the  Irish.  The  tonuous  boundary  formed  by 
William's  garrisons  ran  in  a  north  eastern  direction  from  the 
bay  of  Casllehaven  to  Mallow,  and  then,  inclining  still  farther 
eastward,  proceeded  to  Caahel.  From  Cashel  the  line  went 
to  Mullingar,  from  Mullingar  to  Longford,  and  from  Longford 
to  Cavon,  skirted  Lough  Erne  on  the  west,  and  met  the  ocean 
again  at  Ballyshannon.t 

On  the  English  side  of  this  pale  there  was  a  rude  and  im> 
perfect  order.  Two  Lords  Justices,  Coningsby  and  Porter, 
eBaisted  by  a  Privy  Council,  represented  King  William  at 
Dublin  Castle.  Judges,  Sheriffs  and  Justices  of  the  Peace 
had  been  appointed ;  and  assizes  were,  afler  a  long  interval, 
held  in  several  county  towns.  The  colonists  had  meanwhile 
been  formed  into  a  strong  militia,  under  the  command  of  ofli* 
cers  wlio  had  commissions  from  the  Crown.  The  Uainbandi 
of  the  capital  consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot, 
two  troops  of  horse  end  two  troops  of  dragoons,  all  ProtestanU 
and  ail  well  armed  and  clad.|     On  the  fourth  of  November, 

•  Sludwell'i  Volunlcen. 

t  Btonr'i  Continuatian  ;  Proclmntum  of  Ttbrumrj  31,  169f  ;  Om 
IxNidoD  Gaiem  of  March  12. 
X  Story'i  Costilla  attoii. 
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Iiie  anniversary  of  William^s  birth,  and  on  the  fifth,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  landing  at  Torbay,  the  whole  of  this  force 
ap[>eared  in  all  the  pomp  of  war.  The  vanquished  and  dis- 
armed natives  assisted,  with  suppressed  grief  and  anger,  at 
the  triumph  of  the  caste  which  they  had,  five  months  before, 
oppressed  and  plundered  with  impunity.  The  Lords  Justices 
went  in  state  to  Saint  Patrick^s  Cathedral :  bells  were  rung . 
bonfires  were  lighted :  hogsheads  of  ale  and  claret  were  set 
abroach  in  the  streets :  fireworks  were  exhibited  on  College 
Green :  a  great  company  of  nobles  and  public  functionaries 
feasted  at  die  Castle ;  and,  as  the  second  course  came  up,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  Ulster  King  at  Arms  proclaimed,  in 
Liatin,  French  and  English,  William  and  Mary,  by  the  grace 
of  Grod,  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland.* 

Within  the  territory  where  the  Saxon  race  was  dominant, 
trade  and  industry  had  already  begun  to  revive.  The  bra- 
zen counters  which  bore  the  image  and  superscription  of 
James  gave  place  to  silver.  The  fugitives  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  England  came  back  in  multitudes ;  and,  by  their 
intelligence,  diligence  and  thrift,  the  devastation  caused  by 
two  years  of  confusion  and  robbery  was  soon  in  part  re- 
paired. Merchantmen  heavily  laden  were  constantly  passing 
and  repassing  Saint  George's  Channel.  The  receipts  of  the 
custom  houses  on  the  eastern  coast,  from  Cork  to  London* 
derry,  amounted  in  six  months  to  sixty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  a  sum  such  as  would  have  been  thought  ex 
traordinary  even  in  the  most  prosperous  times.t 

The  Irish  who  remained  within  the  English  pale  were,  one 
and  all,  hostile  to  the  English  domination.  Tl  ey  were  there- 
fore subjected  to  a  rigorous  system  of  police,  the  natural 
though  lamentable  effect  of  extreme  danger  and  extreme 
provocation.  A  Papist  was  not  permitted  to  have  a  sword  or 
a  gun.  He  was  not  permitted  to  go  more  than  thn^e  miles 
out  of  his  parish  except  to  the  market  town  on  the  market 
day.  Lest  he  should  give  information  or  assistance  to  his 
brethren  who  occupied  the  western  half  of  the  island,  he  was 


•  St<irjr*B  Impartial  History ;  London  Gazette,  Nov.  17,  1690. 

^  Story's  Impartial  History.  The  year  1684  had  been  considered 
sa  a  time  of  remarkable  prosperity,  and  the  revenue  from  the  Custonif 
had  been  unusually  large.  But  the  receipt  from  all  the  ports  of  Ire- 
Und,  during  the  whole  year,  was  only  a  hundred  and  tweiity-sevco 
bhouMuid  pounds.     See  Clarendon's  Memoirs. 
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forbiifdaa  to  live  within  ten  miles  of  the  I'ronlier.  Lest  h* 
■hou!d  turn  his  house  into  »  place  of  resort  for  malcontents 
he  WEts  forbidden  lo  sell  liquor  by  reiail.  One  proclamation 
annouitced  that,  if  the  property  of  any  Protestant  should  1m 
injured  by  marauders,  his  loss  should  be  made  good  at  the 
expense  of  his  Popish  neighbors.  Another  gave  notice  that, 
if  any  Papist  who  had  not  been  ct  least  three  months  domi* 
ciled  in  Dublin  should  be  found  there,  he  should  be  treated 
as  a  spy.  Not  more  than  live  Papists  were  to  assemble  in 
die  capital  or  its  neighborhood  on  any  pretext  Without  a 
protection  from  tlie  government  no  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  safe ;  and  the  government  would  not  grant  a  pro- 
leclion  to  any  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  hold  ■ 
son  in  the  Irish  army.* 

In  spile  of  ull  precautions  and  severities,  however,  tht 
Celt  found  many  opportunities  of  taking  a  sly  revenge. 
Houses  and  barna  were  frequently  burned  ;  soldiers  were 
frequently  murdered  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  obtain 
evidence  against  the  malefactors,  who  had  with  them  the 
sympathies  of  the  whole  population.  On  such  occasions  the 
government  sometimes  ventured  on  acts  which  seemed  better 
Builed  to  a  Turkish  than  to  an  English  administration.  One  of 
these  acts  became  a  favorite  theme  of  Jacobite  pamphleteers, 
and  was  the  subject  of  a  serious  parliamentary  inquiry  at 
Westminster.  Six  musketeers  were  found  butchered  only  a 
few  miles  from  Dublin.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  where 
the  crime  had  been  committed,  men,  women  and  children, 
were  driven  like  sheep  into  the  Castle,  where  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil was  sitting.  The  heart  of  one  of  the  assassins,  named 
Gafney,  failed  him.  He  consented  to  be  a  witness,  was  ex- 
amined by  the  Board,  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  named 
lomeof  his  accomplices.  He  was  then  removed  in  custody ' 
but  a  priest  obtained  access  to  him  during  a  few  minuuM. 
What  passed  during  those  few  minutes  appeared  when  he 
was  a  second  time  brought  before  the  Council.  He  had  the 
effrontery  to  deny  that  he  had  owned  any  thing  or  accused 
any  body.  His  hearers,  several  of  whom  had  taken  down 
his  conienion  in  writing,  were  enraged  at  his  impudence. 
The  Lords  J<wtices  broke  out ;  *'  You  are  a  rogue  :  You  are 
a  villain  :  You  shall  be  hanged  :  Where  is  the  Provost  Mar- 

*  Storj's  Bisturj  and  Continuation  i  London  OsMttea  of  SipMM- 
ia  29.  1690,  uul  Jul.  S.  uid  Marvh  1;!,  IfiBf. 
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■hal?**  The  Provost  Marshal  came.  ^Take  that  man/ 
•aid  Coningsby,  pointing  to  Grafney ;  **  take  that  man,  and 
hang  him.^'  There  was  no  gallows  ready :  but  the  carriage 
of  a  gun  served  the  purpose  ;  and  the  prisoner  was  instantly 
tied  up  without  a  trial,  without  even  a  written  order  for  the 
execution  ;  and  this  though  the  courts  of  law  were  sitting  at 
the  distance  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  English 
House  of  Commons,  some  years  later,  after  a  long  discis- 
sion, resolved,  without  a  division,  that  the  order  for  the  ex* 
ecution  of  Gafney  was  arbitrary  and  illegal,  but  that  Ccn* 
ingsby's  fault  was  so  much  extenuated  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  ihat  it  was  not  a  proper  subject  for 
impeachment.* 

it  was  not  only  by  the  implacable  hostility  of  the  Irish  that 
the  Saxon  of  the  pale  was  at  this  time  harassed.  His  allies 
caused  him  almost  as  much  annoyance  as  his  helots.  The 
lielp  of  troops  from  abroad  was  indeed  necessary  to  him : 
but  it  was  dearly  bought  Even  William,  in  whom  the  whole 
civil  and  military  authority  was  concentrated,  had  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  discipline  in  an  army  collected  from 
many  lands,  and  composed  in  great  part  of  mercenaries  ac- 
customed to  live  at  free  quarters.  The  powers  which  had 
been  united  in  him  were  now  divided  and  subdivided.  The 
two  Lords  Justices  considered  the  civil  administration  as  their 
province,  and  lef\  the  army  to  the  management  of  Ginkell, 
who  was  Greneral  in  Chief.  Ginkell  kept  excellent  order 
among  the  auxiliaries  from  Holland,  who  were  under  his 
more  immediate  command.  But  his  authority  over  the  Eng* 
lish  and  the  Danes  was  less  entire ;  and  unfortunately  their 
pay  was,  during  part  of  the  winter,  in  arrear.  They  indem- 
nified themselves  by  excesses  and  exactions  for  the  want  of 
that  which  was  their  due  ;  and  it  was  hardly  poesille  to  pun- 
ish men  with  severity  for  not  choosing  to  starve  with  arms  in 

•  See  the  Lords'  Journals  of  March  2  and  4,  I69f ,  and  the  Com- 
mons' Journals  of  Dec.  16,  1693,  and  Jan.  29,  I69f .  The  story,  bad 
enough  at  best,  was  told  by  the  personal  and  political  enemies  of  the 
Lords  Justices  with  additions  wluch  the  House  of  (Commons  evidently 
considered  as  calumnious,  and  which  I  really  believe  to  have  been  so. 
See  the  Oallienus  Redivivus.  The  narrative  which  Colonel  Bobeit 
Fitzgerald,  a  Privy  Councillor  and  an  eyewitness,  delivered  in  writ- 
big  to  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  seems  to  me 
perfectly  trustworthy.  It  is  strange  that  Story,  though  he  mentkiua 
the  murder  of  tho  soldiers,  says  noUiing  about  QaAxey. 
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dnii  buidB,  At  length  \a  the  spriug  large  supplies  of  mon^j 
Bod  stores  arrived  :  aireara  were  paid  up  :  ratioDs  were  pleo- 
tiful;  and  a  more  rigid  discipline  was  enforced.  But  too 
loaiiy  traces  of  the  bad  habiia  which  the  soldiers  had  con- 
tracted were  discernible  till  the  close  of  (he  war.* 

in  that  part  of  Ireland,  meanwhile,  which  still  acknowledged 
.Tames  as  King,  there  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  law,  uor 
property,  or  any  government.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Dl* 
Mer  and  Leinsler  had  fled  westward  by  tens  of  thousands, 
driving  before  them  a  large  part  of  the  cattle  which  had  <•• 
caped  the  havoc  of  two  terrible  years.  The  influx  of  food 
into  the  Celtic  region,  however,  was  far  from  keeping  pace 
with  the  influx  of  conHumers.  The  necessaries  of  life  were 
scarce.  Conveniences  to  which  every  plain  fanner  and  bur- 
gess in  England  was  accustomed  could  hardly  be  procured  by 
nobles  nod  generals.  No  coin  was  to  be  seen  except  lumpa 
of  base  metal  which  were  called  crowns  and  shillings.  Nom- 
inal prices  were  enormously  high.  A  quart  of  ale  cost  two 
and  sixpence,  a  quart  of  brandy  three  pounds.  The  only 
towns  of  any  note  on  the  western  const  were  Limerick  and 
Galway ;  and  the  oppression  which  the  shopkeepers  of  those 
towns  underwent  was  such  that  many  of  them  stole  away 
with  the  remains  of  their  stocks  to  the  English  territory,  where 
a  Papist,  though  he  had  to'  endure  much  restraint  and  much 
humiliation,  was  allowed  to  put  his  own  price  on  lus  goods, 
and  received  that  price  in  silver.  Those  traders  who  remained 
within  the  unhappy  region  were  ruined.  Every  warehouso 
that  contained  any  valuable  property  was  broken  open  by  ruf- 
fians who  pretended  that  they  were  commissioned  to  procure 
Mores  for  the  public  service  ;  and  the  owner  received,  in  re- 
turn for  bales  of  cloth  and  hogsheads  of  sugar,  some  frag- 
ments of  old  kettles  and  saucepans,  which  would  not  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris  have  been  taken  by  a  be^ar.  As  soon  as  a 
merchant  ship  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Galway  or  in  the  Shan. 
Don  she  was  boarded  by  these  robbers.  The  cargo  was  car- 
red  away  ;  and  the  proprietor  was  fo;x:ed  to  content  himself 
with  such  a  quantity  of  cowhides,  of  wool  and  of  tallow  as 
the  gang  which  had  plundered  him  chose  to  give  him.  Th« 
consequence  was  that,  while  foreign  commodities  were  paiu- 
ing  bst  into  the  harbors  of  Londonderry,  Carrickfergus,  l)ab 


•  SwntMt,  a.  6«;  UtSm't  Ajuww  to  Kinf. 
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lin,  Waterford  and   Cork,  every  mariner  avoided  Limerick 
and  Galvi'ay  as  nests  of  pirates.* 

The  distinction  between  the  Irish  foot  soldier  and  the  Irish 
Rapparee  had  never  been  very  strongly  marked.  It  now 
disappeared.  Greal  part  of  the  army  was  turned  loose  to 
live  by  marauding.  An  incessant  preciatoiy  war  raged  aloiig 
the  line  which  separated  the  domain  of  William  from  that 
of  James.  Every  day  companies  of  freebooters,  sometimes 
wrapped  in  twisted  straw  which  served  the  purpose  of  armor, 
stole  mto  the  English  territory,  burned,  sacked,  pillaged,  and 
hastened  back  to  their  own  ground.  To  guard  against  tliese 
incursions  was  not  easy  :  for  the  peasantry  of  the  plundered 
country  had  a  strong  fellow  feeling  with  the  plunderers.  To 
empty  the  granary,  to  set  fire  to  the  dwelling,  to  drive  away 
the  cows,  of  a  heretic  was  regarded  by  every  squalid  inhabitant 
of  a  mud  cabin  as  a  good  work.  A  troop  engaged  in  such  a 
work  might  confidently  expect  to  fall  in,  notwithstanding  all 
the  proclamations  of  the  Lords  Justices,  with  some  friend  who 
would  indicate  the  richest  booty,  the  shortest  road,  and  the 
safest  hiding  place.  The  English  complained  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  catch  a  Rapparee.  Sometimes,  when  he  saw 
danger  approaching,  he  lay  down  in  the  long  grass  of  the  bog 
and  then  it  was  as  difficult  to  find  him  as  to  fmd  a  hare  sitting. 
Sometimes  he  sprang  into  a  stream;  and  lay  there,  like  an  otter, 
with  only  his  mouth  and  nostrils  above  the  water.  Nay,  a 
whole  gang  of  banditti  would,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  trans* 
form  itself  into  a  crowd  of  harmless  laborers.  Every  man  took 
his  gun  to  pieces,  hid  the  lock  in  his  clothes,  stuck  a  cork  in 
the  muzzle,  stopped  the  touchhole  with  a  quill,  and  threw  the 
weapon  into  the  next  pond.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a 
train  of  poor  rustics  who  had  not  so  much  as  a  cudgel  among 
them,  and  whose  humble  look  and  crouching  walk  seemed  to 
show  that  their  spirit  was  thoroughly  broken  to  slavery.  When 
the  peril  was  over,  when  the  signal  was  given,  every  man 
flew  to  the  place  where  he  had  hid  his  arms ;  and  soon  the 
robbers  were  in  full  march  towards  some  Protestant  mansion 


•  MacoriJD  Exddium;  Fumeron  to  LouToia,  ^^*  1691.    It  ia  to 

'  ^  F«b.  10, 

be  obBerved  that  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  Macariae  Excidium,  ano 
Fumeron,  the  French  intendant,  are  most  unexceptionable  witnesses. 
They  were  both,  at  this  time,  within  the  walls  of  Limerick.  There  if 
DO  rsason  to  doubt  the  impartiality  of  the  Frenchman ;  and  the 
mafi  was  partial  to  his  own  countrymen. 
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One  band  penetrated  to  Clonmel,  another  to  the  vimitj  of 
Maryborough :  a  third  made  its  den  in  a  woody  islec  of  firm 
ground,  surrounded  by  the  vast  bog  of  Allen,  harried  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  and  akrmed  even  the  suburbs  of  Dublin- 
Such  expeditions  uideed  were  not  always  sucoessfuL  Some- 
times the  plunderers  fell  in  with  parties  of  militia  or  with  de- 
tachments from  the  English  garrisons,  in  situations  in  which 
disguise,  flight  and  resistance  were  alike  impossible.  When 
this  happened  every  kerne  who  was  taken  was  hanged, 
without  any  ceremony,  on  the  nearest  tree.* 

At  the  head  quarters  of  the  Irish  army  there  was,  during 
the  winter,  no  authority  capable  of  exacting  obedience  even 
withiu  a  circle  of  a  mile.  Tyrconnel  was  ab^nt  at  the  Court 
of  France.  He-  had  left  the  supreme  government  in  the 
hands  of  a  Council  of  Regency  composed  of  twelve  persons. 
The  nominal  command  of  the  army  he  had  confided  to  Ber- 
wick :  but  Berwick,  though,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  a  man 
of  no  common  courage  and  capacity,  was  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced. His  powers  were  unsuspected  by  the  world  and  by 
himself;  t  and  he  submitted  without  reluctance  to  the  tutelage 
of  a  Council  of  War  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
Neither  the  Council  of  Regency  nor  the  Council  of  War  was 
popular  at  Limerick.  The  Irish  complained  that  men  who 
were  not  Irish  had  been  intrusted  with  a  large  share  in  the 
administration.  The  cry  was  loudest  against  an  officer  named 
Thomas  MaxwelL  For  it  was  certain  that  he  was  a  Scotch- 
man *  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and 
he  had  not  concealed  the  dislike  which  he  felt  for  that  Celtic 
Parliament  which  had  repealed  the  Act  of  Settlement  and 
passed  the  Act  of  Attainder.^  The  discontent,  fomented  by 
the  arts  of  intriguers,  among  whom  the  cunning  and  unprin- 
cipled Henry  Luttrell  seems  to  have  been  the  most  active, 
soon  broke  forth  into  open  rebellion.  A  great  meeting  was 
held.  Many  officers  of  the  army,  some  peers,  some  lawyers 
of  high  note  and  some  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

*  Story's  Impartial  History  and  Contlnaation,  and  the  London  Oa- 

n  ttea  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  169^* 
t  It  is  remarkable  that  Avaux,  though  a  very  shrewd  judge  of  men. 

greatly  nnderrated  Berwick.    In  a  letter  to  Louvois  dated  Oct  ^|» 
1639,  Avaoz  says :  "  Je  ne  puis  m'eropescher  de  vous  dire  qu'il  est 
br  \wi  de  aa  personne,  k  oe  que  Ton  dit  mais  que  c'est  on  aussy  m^^ 
dADl  officier  qu'il  en  ajt,  et  qu'ii  n'a  pas  le  sens  common/' 
)  Leslie's  Aiiswer  lo  King ;  Macaritt  Excidium. 
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were  present  It  was  reeolyed  that  the  government  set  up  \n 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  unknown  to  the  constitution.  Ireland, 
It  was  saidf  could  be  legally  governed,  in  the  absence  of  the 
King,  only  by  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  a  Lord  Depu^  or  by 
Lords  Justices.  The  King  was  absent  The  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant was  absent  There  was  no  Lord  Deputy.  There  were 
no  Lords  Justices.  The  Act  by  which  Tyrconnel  had  dele- 
gated his  authority  to  a  junto  composed  of  his  creatures  was 
a  mere  nullity.  The  nation  was  therefore  lefl  without  any 
legitimate  cliief,  and  might,  without  violating  the  allegiance 
due  to  the  Crown,  make  temporary  provision  for  its  own 
safety.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  inform  Berwick  that  he 
had  assumed  a  power  to  which  he  had  no  right,  but  that 
nevurtlieless  the  army  and  people  of  Ireland  would  will* 
ingly  acknowledge  him  as  their  head  if  he  would  consent 
to  govern  by  the  advice  of  a  council  truly  Insh.  Ber- 
wick indignantly  expressed  his  wonder  that  military  men 
should  presume  to  meet  and  deliberate  without  the  permission 
of  their  general.  They  answered  that  there  was  no  general, 
and  that,  if  His  Grace  did  not  choose  to  undertake  the  admin- 
istration on  the  terms  proposed,  another  leader  would  easily 
be  found.  Berwick  very  reluctantly  yielded,  and  continued 
to  be  a  puppet  in  a  new  set  of  hands.* 

Those  who  had  effected  this  revolution  thought  it  prudent 
to  send  a  deputation  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
their  proceedings.  Of  the  deputation  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Cork  and  the  two  Luttrells  were  members.  In  the 
ship  which  conveyed  them  from  Limerick  to  Brest  they  found 
a  fellow-passenger  whose  presence  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  them,  their  enemy,  Maxwell.  They  suspected,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  he  was  going,  like  them,  to  Saint 
Germains,  but  on  a  very  different  errand.  The  truth  was 
that  Berwick  had  sent  Maxwell  to  watch  their  motions  and  to 
traveiBe  their  designs.  Henry  Luttrell,  the  least  scrupulous 
of  men,  proposed  to  settle  the  matter  at  once  by  tossing  the 
Scotchman  into  the  sea.  But  the  Bishop,  who  was  a  man  of 
conscience,  and  Simon  Luttrell,  who  was  a  mail  of  honor, 
objected  to  this  expedientf 

Meanwhile,  at  Limerick  the  supreme  power  was  in  abey- 
ance. Berwick,  finding  that  he  had  no  real  authority,  alto- 
gether neglected  business,  and  gave  himself  up  to  such  pleas- 

*  Maearie  Exddium. 

X  Mooarie  Exddium ;  Life  of  Janifls,  ii.  422 ;  Memoin  of  Berwick 
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nnm  as  tfiat  dreary  place  of  banishment  afforded  There 
was  among  the  Irm  chiefr  no  man  of  sufiicient  weight  and 
ability  to  control  the  rest  Sarsfield  for  a  time  took  the  lea  J. 
Bat  Sarsfieldf  though  eminently  brave  and  active  in  the  field, 
was  little  skilled  in  the  administration  of  war,  and  still  less 
skiled  in  civil  business.  Those  who  were  most  desirous  to 
support  his  authority  were  forced  to  own  that  his  nature  was 
too  unsuspicious  and  indulsent'for  a  post  in  which  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  be  too  distrustful  or  too  severe.  He  be* 
lieved  whatevei  was  told  him.  He  signed  whatever  was  set 
before  him.  The  commissaries,  encouraged  by  his  lenity, 
robbed  and  embezzled  more  shamelessly  than  ever.  They 
sallied  forth  daily,  guarded  by  pikes  and  firelocks,  to  seize, 
nominally  for  the  public  service,  but  really  for  themselves, 
wool,  linen,  leather,  tallow,  domestic  utensils,  instruments  of 
husbandry,  searched  every  pantry,  every  wArdrobe,  every 
cellar,  and  even  laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  property  of 
priests  and  prefates.* 

Early  in  the  spring  the  government,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called, 
of  which  Berwick  was  the  ostensible  head,  was  dissolved  by 
the  return  of  Tyrconnel.  The  Luttrells  had,  in  the  name  of 
their  countrymen,  implored  James  not  to  subject  so  loyal  a 
people  to  so  odious  and  incapable  a  viceroy.  Tyrconnel, 
they  said,  was  old  :  he  was  infirm  :  he  needed  much  sleep  : 
he  knew  nothing  of  war  :  he  was  dilatory  :  he  was  partial : 
he  was  rapacious :  he  was  distrusted  and  hated  by  the  whole 
nation.  The  Irish,  deserted  by  him,  had  made  a  gallant 
stand,  and  had  compelled  the  victorious  army  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  retreat  They  hoped  soon  to  take  the  field 
again,  thirty  thousand  strong ;  and  they  adjured  their  King 
to  send  them  some  captain  worthy  to  command  such  a  force. 
Fyrconnel  and  Maxwell,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  the 
delegates  as  mutineers,  demagogues,  traitors,  and  pressed 
James  to  send  Henry  Luttrell  to  keep  Mountjoy  company  in 
the  Bastille.  James,  bewildered  by  these  criminations  and 
recriminations,  hesitated  long,  and  at  last,  with  characteristic 
wisdom,  relieved  himself  from  trouble  by  giving  ail  the  quar- 
rt;ilers  fair  words,  and  by  sending  them  all  back  to  have  their 
fight  out  in  Ireland.  Berwick  was  at  the  same  time  recalled 
to  France.f 

■  ■  — 

*  MscaruB  Exddium. 

t  Life  of  Jamfls,  ii.  422,  423 ;  M^moiret  dk  fierwiek. 
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Tyitionnel  was  received  at  Limerick,  even  by  hi«  enemieii, 
w«th  decent  respect  Much  as  they  hated  him,  they  could  not 
question  the  validity  of  his  commission ;  and,  though  they 
still  ma'jitained  that  they  liad  been  perfectly  justified  in  an- 
nulling, during  his  absence,  the  unconstitutional  arrangements 
which  he  had  made,  they  acknowledged  that,  when  he  was 
present,  be  was  their  lawful  governor.  He  was  not  altogether 
unprovided  with  the  means  of  conciliating  them.  He  brought 
many  gracious  messages  and  proraiees,  a  patent  of  peerage 
for  Sarsfield,  some  money  which  was  not  of  brass,  and  some 
clothing,  which  was  even  more  acceptable  than  money.  The 
new  garments  were  not  indeed  very  fine.  But  even  the  sen* 
erals  had  long  been  out  at  elbows  ;  and  there  were  few  of  the 
common  men  whose  habiliments  would  have  been  thought 
sufficient  to  dress  a  scarecrow  in  a  more  prosperous  country. 
Now,  at  length,  for  the  first  time  in  many  months,  every 
private  soldier  could  boast  of  a  pair  of  breeches  and  a  pair 
of  brogues.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  also  been  authorized 
to  announce  that  he  should  soon  be  followed  by  several  ships 
laden  with  provisions  and  military  stores.  This  announce- 
nient  was  most  welcome  to  the  troops,  who  had  long  been 
without  bread,  and  who  had  nothing  stronger  than  water  to 
drink.* 

During  some  weeks  the  supplies  were  impatiently  expected. 
At  last,  Tyrconnel  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up  :  for,  when- 
ever he  appeared  in  public,  the  soldiers  ran  after  him  clam- 
oring for  food.  Even  the  beef  and  mutton,  which,  half  raw, 
half  burned,  without  vegetables,  without  salt,  had  hitherto 
supported  the  army,  had  become  scarce ;  and  the  common 
men  were  on  rations  of  horseflesh  when  the  promised  sails 
were  seen  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.f 

A  distinguished  French  general,  named  Saint  Ruth,  was 
on  board  with  his  staff.  He  brought  a  commission  which 
appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of  the  Irish  army.  The 
commission  did  not  expressly  declare  that  he  was  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  viceregal  authority :  but  he  had  been  assured 
by  James  that  Tyrconnel  should  have  secret  instructions  not 
to  intermeddle  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Saint  Ruth  was 
assisted   by  another  general  officer  named  D'Usson.     The 

*  life  of  Jamw,  ii.  433,  451  ;  Story's  Continuation. 

t  Life  of  Jam/s,  ii.  438  ;  Light  to  the  Blind ;  Fumenm  to  I^ouToia 
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French  ships  ^rought  some  arms,  some  ammunitioa,  and  a 
plentiiui  supply  of  com  and  flour.  The  spirits  of  the  Irish 
roee ;  and  the  Te  Deum  was  chanted  with  fervent  devotion 
in  the  catnedral  of  Limerick.* 

Tyrconnci  had  made  no  preparations  for  the  approaching 
campaign.  Uut  Saint  Ruth,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed,  ex* 
ertiMl  himself  buenuously  to  redeem  the  time  which  had  beon 
lost.  He  was  a  man  of  courage,  activity  and  resolution,  but 
of  a  harad  and  imiierious  nat  ire.  In  his  own  country  he  was 
eelebrated  as  the  most  merciless  persecutor  that  had  ever 
dragooned  the  Huguenots  to  mass.  It  was  asserted  by  Eng- 
lish Whigs  that  he  was  known  in  France  by  the  nickname  of 
the  Hangmiin  ;  that,  at  Rome,  the  very  cardinals  had  shown 
their  abhorrence  of  his  cruelty ;  and  Uiat  even  Queen  Ohris- 
tina,  who  had  little  right  to  be  squeamish  about  bloodshed, 
bad  turned  away  from  him  with  loathing.  He  had  recently 
held  a  command  in  Savoy.  The  Irish  regiments  in  the 
French  service  had  formed  part  of  his  army,  and  had  be- 
haved extremely  well.  It  was  therefore  supposed  that  he  had 
a  peculiar  talent  for  managing  Irish  troops.  But  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  the  well  clad,  well  armed,  and  well 
drilled  Irish  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  and  the  ragged  ma- 
rauders whom  he  found  swarming  in  the  alleys  of  Limerick. 
Accustomed  to  the  splendor  and  the  discipline  of  French 
camps  and  garrisons,  he  was  disgusted  by  finding  that,  in  the 
country  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  a  regiment  of  infantry 
meant  a  mob  of  people  as  naked,  as  dirty,  and  as  disorderly  as 
the  beggars  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  on  the 
Continent  besieging  the  door  of  a  monastery,  or  pursuing  a 
diligence  up  hill.  With  ill-concealed  contempt,  however,  lie 
addressed  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  disciplining  tliese 
strange  soldiers,  and  was  day  and  night  in  the  saddle,  gallop- 
ing from  post  to  post,  from  Limerick  to  Athlone,  from  Ath- 
lone  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lough  Rea,  and  from  Lough 
Rea  back  to  Limerick.f 

It  was  indeed  necessary  that  he  should  bestir  himself :  for, 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  h3  learned  that,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pale,  all  was  ready  foi  action.  The  greater  part  of 
the  English  force  was  colU$cted,  before  the  close  of  May,  in 

*  Macaris  Exd^ium ;  M^moiTes  de  Berwick ;  Life  of  James,  u.  411. 
Ut. 

t  Macaris  Exddium ;  Burnet,  iL  78  ;  Dangeau^  The  Mercuiiui 
KefofmalnH,  June  6,  1691. 
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the  neighborhood  of  MuUingar.  Ginkell  commanded  in  chief 
He  had  imder  him  the  two  best  officers,  after  Marlborough 
of  whom  our  island  could  then  boast,  Talmash  and  Mackay 
The  Marquess  of  Ruvigny,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  refu« 
gees,  and  elder  brother  of  the  brave  Caillemot,  who  had  fallen 
at  the  Boyne,  had  joined  the  army  with  the  rank  of  major 
general.  The  Lord  Justice  Coningsby,  though  not  by  profes- 
sion a  soldier,  came  down  from  Dublin,  to  animate  the  zeal 
of  the  troops.  The  appearance  of  the  camp  showed  that  the 
money  voted  by  the  English  Parliament  had  not  been  spared. 
The  uniforms  were  new :  the  ranks  were  one  blaze  of  scar^ 
let ;  and  the  train  of  artillery  was  such  as  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  Ireland.* 

On  the  sixth  of  June  Ginkell  moved  his  head  quarters  from 
Mullingar.  On  the  seventh  he  reached  Ballymore.  At  Bai- 
lymore,  on  a  peninsula  almost  surrounded  by  something  be- 
tween a  swamp  and  a  lake,  stood  an  ancient  fortress,  which 
had  recently  been  fortified  under  Sarsfield^s  direction,  and 
which  was  defended  by  above  a  thousand  men.  The  English 
guns  were  instantly  planted.  In  a  few  hours  the  besiegers 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  besieged  running  like  rab- 
bits from  one  shelter  to  another.  The  governor,  who  had  at 
first  held  high  language,  begged  piteously  for  quarter,  and 
obtained  it  The  whole  garrison  was  marched  off  to  Dublin. 
Only  eight  of  the  conquerors  had  fallen.f 

Ginkell  passed  some  days  in  reconstructing  the  defences 
of  Ballymore.  This  work  had  scarcely  been  performed  when 
he  was  joined  by  the  Danish  auxiliaries  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  The  whole  army  then  moved 
westward,  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  Athlone.J 

Athlone  was  perhaps,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  most 
important  place  in  the  island.  Rc»en,  who  understood  war 
well,  had  always  maintained  that  it  was  there  that  the  Irishry 
would,  with  most  advantage,  make  a  stand  against  the  Eng> 


*  An  exact  journal  of  the  victorious  progress  of  their  Majesties 
forces  under  the  command  of  General  Ginckle,  this  summer  in  Ireland, 
1691 ;  Story's  Continuation  ;  Mackay's  Memoirs. 
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lishrj.*  The  town^  which  was  surrounded  by  rumpaits  ot 
earth)  lay  partly  in  Leinster  and  partly  in  Connaught  The 
Englbh  quarter,  which  was  in  J^einster,  had  once  consisted 
of  new  and  handsome  houses,  but  had  been  burned  by  the 
Irish  some  months  before,  and  now  lay  in  heaps  of  ruin. 
The  Celtic  quarter,  which  was  in  Connaught^  was  old  and 
meanly  builtf  The  Shannon,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the 
two  provinces,  rushed  through  Athlone  in  a  deep  and  rapid 
itream,  and  turned  two  large  mills  which  rose  on  the  archcifl 
of  a  stone  bridge.  Above  the  bridge,  on  the  Connaught  side 
a  casde,  built^  it  was  said,  by  King  John,  towered  to  the  height 
of  seventy  feet,  and  extended  two  hundred  feet  along  the 
river.  FiAy  or  sixty  yards  below  the  bridge  was  a  narrow 
fordi 

During  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  the  English  placed  their 
cannon.  On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  the  firing  began. 
At  five  in  the  aflemoon  an  assault  was  made.  A  brave 
French  refugee  with  a  grenade  in  his  hand  was  the  first  to 
climb  the  breach,  and  fell,  cheering  his  countrymen  to  the 
onset  with  his  latest  breath.  Such  were  the  gallant  spirits 
which  the  bigotry  of  Lewis  had  sent  to  recruit,  in  the  time  of 
his  utmost  need,  the  armies  of  his  deadliest  enemies.  The 
example  was  not  lost  The  grenades  fell  thick.  The  assail* 
ants  mounted  by  hundreds.  The  Irish  gave  way,  and  ran 
towards  the  bridge.  There  the  press  was  so  great  that  some 
of  the  fugitives  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  narrow  passage, 
and  others  were  forced  over  the  parapets  into  the  waters 
which  roared  among  the  mill  wheels  below.  In  a  few  hours 
Ginkill  had  made  himself  master  of  the  English  quarter  of 
Athlone;  and  this  success  had  cost  him  only  twenty  men 
killed  and  forty  wounded.§ 

•  Life  of  JamcB,  iL  373»  376, 377. 

t  MacarisB  Bxddiuin.  I  may  observe  that  thiB  is  one  of  the  manv 
Manges  which  lead  me  to  believe  the  Ladn  text  to  be  the  original. 
Ihe  Latin  is,  **  Oppidum  ad  Salaminium  amnis  latus  recentibiia  ao 
iLsnptaaaioribas  wdifiqiis  attoUebatur ;  antiqxiius  et  ipsa  vetustate  in- 
coltiasqaod  in  Paphiis  finibns  exstnictnm  erat."  The  English  ver- 
sion is,  **  The  toii'n  on  Salaminia  side  was  better  built  than  that  in 
Paphia."  Surely  there  is  in  the  Latin  the  particularity  which  ws 
might  expect  from  a  person  who  had  known  Athlone  before  the  war. 
rhe  Rngfish  version  is  contemptibly  bad.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
Paphian  side  is  Connaught,  and  the  Salaminian  side  Leinster. 

X  I  have  consulted  several  contemporary  maps  of  Athlone.  One 
will  be  found  in  Story's  Contintiation. 

f  IHary  of  the  Siege  of  .Vthlone,  by  an  Engineer  of  the  Army,  a 
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But  his  work  was  only  begun.  Between  him  and  the  kish 
{own  the  Shannon  ran  fiercely.  The  bridge  was  so  narrow 
that  a  few  resolute  men  might  keep  it  against  an  army.  The 
mills  which  stood  on  it  were  strongly  guarded ;  and  it  was 
commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  castle.  That  part  of  the  Con* 
naught  shore  where  the  river  was  fordable  was  defended  hy 
works,  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had,  in  spite  of  the  mur* 
murs  of  a  powerful  party,  forced  Saint  Ruth  to  intrust  to  the 
care  of  Majcwell.  Maxwell  had  come  back  from  France  a 
more  unpopular  man  than  he  had  been  when  he  went  thither. 
It  was  rumored  that  he  had,  at  Versailles,  spoken  opprobri- 
ously  of  tlie  Irish  nation ;  and  he  had,  on  this  account,  been, 
only  a  few  days  before,  publicly  affronted  by  Sarsfield.*  On 
the  twenty-first  of  June  the  English  were  busied  in  flinging 
up  batteries  along  the  Leinster  bank.  On  the  twenty-second, 
soon  afler  dawn,  the  cannonade  began.  The  firing  continued 
all  that  day  and  all  the  following  night  When  morning  broke 
again,  one  whole  side  of  the  castle  had  been  beaten  down ; 
the  thatched  lanes  of  the  Celtic  town  lay  in  ashes ;  and  one 
of  the  mills  had  been  burned,  with  sixty  soldiers  who  de- 
fended it.t 

Still  however  the  Irish  defended  the  bridge  resolutely. 
During  several  days  there  was  sharp  fighting  hand  tc  hand 
in  the  strait  passage.  The  assailants  gained  ground,  but 
gained  it  inch  by  inch.  The  courage  of  the  garrison  was 
sustained  by  the  hope  of  speedy  succor.  Saint  Ruth  had 
at  length  completed  his  preparations ;  and  the  tidings  that 


Witness  of  the  Action,  licensed  July  11,  1691 ;  Story's  Continuation ; 

London  Gazette*  July  2, 1691 ;  Fumeron  to  Louvois,  ^—^  1691.  The 

account  of  this  attack  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  453,  is  an  absurd  ro- 
mance, It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  King's  origi- 
nal Memoirs. 

*  MacarisD  Excidium.  Here  again  I  think  that  I  see  clear  proof 
that  the  English  version  of  this  curious  work  is  only  a  bad  translation 
from  the  Latin.  The  English  merely  says :  «« Lysander,"  —  Sarsfield, 
—  "  accused  him,  a  few  days  before,  in  the  general's  presence,"  with* 
out  intimating  what  the  accusation  was.  The  Latm  original  runs 
thus  :  <•  Acriter  Lysander,  pauoos  ante  dies,  coram  prscfecto  copiarum 
illi  exprobraverat  nescio  quid,  quod  in  aula  Syriaca  in  Cypriorum 
opprobrium  effutivisse  diccbatur."  The  English  translator  ris,  by 
omitting  the  most  important  words,  and  by  using  the  aorist  instead  of 
the  preterpluperfect  tense,  made  the  whole  passage  unmeaning. 

f  Story's  Continuation:  MacarisD  Excidium;  Daniel  Macneal  to 
Bit  Arthur  Buwdo».  Juae  28,  1()91,  in  the  Kawdon  papers. 
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Athloue  was  in  danger  had  induced  him  to  take  the  field  i» 
baste  at  the  head  of  an  army,  superior  in  number,  though 
inferior  in  more  important  elements  of  mihtary  streng^,  to 
the  army  of  Ginkell.  The  French ,  general  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  bridge  and  the  ford  might  easily  be  defended, 
till  the  autumnal  rains  and  the  pestilence  which  ordinarily 
accompanied  tliem  should  compel  the  enemy  to  retire.  He 
therefore  contented  himself  with  sending  successive  detach* 
menta  to  reenforce  the  garrison.  The  immediate  conduct  of 
the  defence  he  intrusted  to  his  second  in  command,  D^Ussou, 
and  fixed  his  own  head  quarters  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
town.  He  expressed  his  astonishment  that  so  experienced  a 
commander  as  Ginkell  should  persist  in  a  hopeless  enterprise. 
**'  His  master  ought  to  hang  him  for  trying  to  take  Athlone ; 
and  mine  ought  to  hang  me  if  I  lose  it.^*  * 

Saint  Ruth,  however,  was  by  no  means  at  ease.  He  had 
found,  to  his  great  mortification,  that  he  had  not  the  full  au- 
thority which  the  promises  made  to  him  at  Saint  Germains 
bad  entitled  him  to  expect.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  in 
tb^  camp.  His  bodily  and  mental  infirmities  had  perceptibly 
increased  within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  slow  and  uncer- 
tain step  with  which  he,  who  had  once  been  renowned  for 
vigor  and  agility,  now  tottered  from  his  easy  chair  to  his 
couch,  was  no  unapt  type  of  the  sluggish  and  wavering 
movement  of  that  mind  which  had  once  pursued  its  objects 
with  a  vehemence  restrained  neither  by  fear  nor  by  pity, 
neither  by  conscience  nor  by  shame.  Vet,  with  impaired 
strength,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  the  broken  old  man 
clung  pertinaciously  to  power.  If  he  had  received  private 
orders  not  to  meddle  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  disre- 
garded them.  He  assumed  all  the  authority  of  a  sovereign, 
showed  himself  ostentatiously  to  the  troops  as  their  supreme 
chief,  and  afiected  to  treat  Saint  Ruth  as  a  lieutenant  Soon 
the  interference  of  the  Viceroy  excited  the  vehement  indigna- 
Kon  of  tliat  powerful  party  in  the  army  which  had  long  hated 
him.  Bifany  oflicers  signed  an  instrument  by  which  they  de- 
clared that  they  did  not  consider  him  as  entitled  to  their  obe- 
dience in  the  field.  Some  of  them  ofilered  him  gross  personal 
insults.  He  was  told  to  his  face  that,  if  he  persisted  in  re- 
naining  where  he  was  not  wanted,  the  ropes  of  his  pavilion 

•  London  Oasette,  July  6,  1691 ;  Story's  Continuatioxi ;   Mscarui 
Ryridhim ;  Ligat  to  *he  Blind. 
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should  be  cut  He,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  his  emissaries  to 
aii  the  carnp  fires,  and  tried  to  make  a  party  among  the  com* 
mon  soldiers  against  the  French  general.* 

The  only  thing  in  which  Tyrconnel  and  Saint  Ruth  agreed 
was  in  dreading  and  disliking  Sarsfield.  Not  only  was  he 
popular  with  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen ;  he  was  also 
surrounded  by  a  knot  of  retainers  whose  devotion  to  him  re- 
sembled the  devotion  of  the  Ismailite  murderers  to  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain.  It  was  known  that  one  of  these  fanat- 
ics, a  colonel,  had  used  language  which,  in  the  mouth  of  an 
officer  so  high  in  rank,  might  well  cause  uneasiness.  ^*  The 
King,'*  this  man  had  said,  **  is  nothing  to  me.  I  obey  Sars- 
field. Let  Sarsfield  tell  me  to  kill  any  man  in  the  whole 
army ;  and  I  will  do  it.*'  Sarsfield  was,  indeed,  too  honorable 
a  gentleman  to  abuse  his  immense  power  over  the  minds  of 
his  worshippers.  But  the  STiceroy  and  the  Commander  in 
Chief  might  not  unnaturally  be  disturbed  by  the  thought  that 
Sarsfield's  honor  was  their  only  guarantee  against  mutiny  and 
assassination.  The  consequence  was  that,  at  the  crisis  of  the 
fate  of  Ireland,  the  services  of  the  first  of  Irish  soldiers  were 
not  used,  or  were  used  with  jealous  caution,  and  that,  if  he 
ventured  to  offer  a:  suggestion,  it  was  received  with  a  sneer 
or  d  frown.f 

A  great  and  unexpected  disaster  put  an  end  to  these  dis- 
putes. On  the  thirtieth  of  June  Ginkell  called  a  council  of 
war.  Forage  began  to  be  scarce ;  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  besiegers  should  either  force  their  way 
across  the  river  or  retreat  The  difficulty  of  effecting  a  pas- 
sage over  the  shattered  remains  of  the  bridge  seemed  almost 
insuperable.  It  was  proposed  to  try  the  ford.  The  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  Talmash,  and  Ruvigny  gave  their  voices  in 
favor  of  this  plan ;  and  Ginkell,  with  some  misgivings,  con- 
sented.^ 

It  was  determined  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  that 
very  aAernoon.  The  Irish,  fancying  that  the  English  were 
about  to  retreat,  kept  guard  carelessly.  Part  of  the  garrison 
was  idling,  part  dosing.  D'Usson  was  at  table.  Saint  Ruth 
was  in  his  tent,  writing  a  letter  to  his  master  filled  with 
charges    against  Tyrconnel.      Meanwhile,   fifteen    hundred 

*  Macarise  Excidium ;  Light  to  the  Blind 
t  Life  of  James,  ii.  460  ;  Life  of  WiUiam,  1702. 
X  Stoi^a  Continuation ;  Mackay's  Memoirs;  Exact  Joumsl  i  Diax;^ 
of  the  Si^ce  of  Athlone. 
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f^nadiers,  each  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bor?>i,  wem 
mustered  on  the  Leinster  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Bfany  of 
them  doubtless  remembered  that  on  that  day  year  they  had, 
at  the  command  of  King  William,  put  green  boughs  in  their 
hat9  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne.  Guineas  had  been  libeialiy 
scattered  among  these  picked  men :  but  their  alacrity  waji 
such  as  gold  cannot  purchase.  Six  battalions  were  in  readi- 
ness to  support  the  attack.  Mackay  commanded.  He  did 
not  approve  of  the  plan  ;  but  he  executed  it  as  zealously  and 
energetically  as  if  he  had  himself  been  the  author  of  it 
The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  ^almash,  and  several  other  gallant 
officers,  to  whom  no  part  in  the  enterprise  had  been  assigned, 
insisted  on  serving  that  day  as  private  volunteers ;  and  their 
appearance  in  the  ranks  excited  the  fiercest  enthusiasm 
among  the  soldiers. 

It  was  six  oVlock.  A  peal  from  the  steeple  of  the  church 
gave  the  signal.  Prince  Greorge  of  Hesse  Parmstadt,  and  Gus- 
tavus  Hamilton,  the  brave  chief  of  the  Ennirkilleners,  descend- 
ed first  uito  the  Shannon.  Then  tlie  grenadiers  lii\ed  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg  on  their  shoulders,  and,  with  a  great  shout, 
plunged  twenty  abreast  up  to  their  cravats  in  water.  The 
stream  ran  deep  and  strong ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  head  of 
the  colunm  reached  dry  land.  Talmash  was  the  fifth  man  that 
set  foot  on  the  Connaught  shore.  The  Irbh,  taken  unprepared, 
fired  one  confused  volley  and  fled,  leaving  their  commander. 
Maxwell,  a  prisoner.  The  conquerors  clambered  up  the  bank 
over  the  remains  of  walls  shattered  by  a  cannonade  of  ten  days. 
Mackay  heard  his  men  cursing  and  swearing  as  they  stumbled 
among  the  rubbish.  "  My  lads,"  cried  the  stout  old  Puritan 
in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  "  you  are  brave  fellows ;  but  do  not 
swear.  We  have  more  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  goodness 
which  He  has  shown  us  this  day  than  to  take  His  name  in 
vain."  The  victory  was  complete.  Planks  were  placed  on 
tlie  broken  arches  of  the  bridge  and  pontoons  laid  on  the  river, 
without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  terrified  garrison. 
W^ith  the  loss  of  twelve  men  killed  and  about  thirty  wounded 
the  English  had,  in  a  few  minutes,  forced  their  way  into  Con- 
naught* 

At  the  first  alarm  D^Usson  hastened  towards  the  river; 


^  Story's  Continaation  ;  Macaris  Excid. ;  Burnet,  ii.  78»  79  ;  Lon- 
MKk  Gss.»  July  6,  13,  1689 ;  Pumeron  to  Louvoia,  ^^^  1690 ;  Diary 
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but  he  wns  met,  swept  away,  trampled  down,  and  almost 
killed  by  the  torrent  of  fugitives.  He  was  carried  to  thti 
camp  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  necessary  to  bleed  him. 
**  Taken  !  "  cried  Saint  Ruth,  in  dismay.  "  It  cannot  be.  A 
town  taken,  and  I  close  by  with  an  army  to  relieve  it !  ** 
Cruelly  mortified,  he  struck  his  tents  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Gralway.  At  dawn 
the  English  saw  far  off,  from  the  top  of  King  John's  ruined 
castle,  the  Irish  army  moving  through  the  dreary  region 
which  separates  the  Shannon  from  the  Suck.  Before  noon 
tlie  rearguard  had  disappeared.*    - 

Even  before  the  loss  of  Athlone  the  Celtic  camp  had  been 
distracted  by  factions.  It  may  easily  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that,  after  so  great  a  disaster,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
crimination  and  recrimination.  The  enemies  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  were  more  clamorous  than  ever.  He  and  his 
creatures  had  brought  the  kingdom  to  the  verge  of  perdition. 
He  would  meddle  with  what  he  did  not  understand.  He 
would  overrule  the  plans  of  men  who  were  real  soldiers. 
He  would  intrust  the  most  important  of  all  posts  to  his  tool, 
his  spy,  the  wretched  Maxwell,  not  a  born  Irishman,  not  a 
sincere  Catholic,  at  best  n  blunderer,  and  too  probably  a 
traitor.  Maxwell,  it  was  affirmed,  had  lef\  his  men  unpro- 
vided with  ammunition.  When  they  had  applied  to  him  foi 
powder  and  ball,  he  had  asked  whether  they  wanted  to  shoot 
larks.  Just  before  the  attack  he  had  told  them  to  go  to  their 
supper  and  to  take  their  rest,  for  that  nothing  more  would  be 
done  that  day.  When  he  had  delivered  himself  up  a  pris- 
oner, he  had  uttered  some  words  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
previous  understanding  with  the  conquerors.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant's  few  friends  told  a  very  different  story.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  Tyrconnel  and  Maxwell  had  suggested  precau- 
tions which  would  have  made  a  surprise  impossible.  The 
French  General,  impatient  of  all  interference,  had  omitted  to 
take  those  precautions.  Maxwelj  had  been  rudely  told  that,  if 
he  was  afraid,  he  had  better  resign  his  command.  He  had 
done  his  duty  bravely.  He  had  stood  while  his  men  fled. 
He  had  consequently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
and  he  was  now,  in  nis  absence,  slandered  by  those  to  whom 


*  Btorfs  Continuation  ,  Life  of  Jame^  ii.  466 ;  Fumeron  to  l^i» 
foia^i^B  1G91 ;  London  Gazette,  July  13. 
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his  captivity  iiaa  justly  imputable.*  On  which  side  the  truth 
]mj  it  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  pronounce.  The 
cry  agtiiast  Tyrconnel  was.  at  the  moment,  so  loud,  thiit  he 
gave  way  and  sullenly  retired  to  Limericic  D'Usson,  who 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  hurS  inflicted  by  his  owD 
nuuiM'ay  troops,  repaired  to  Galway.f 

Saint  Ruth,  now  left  in  undispiAed  possession  of  the 
supreme  command,  was  bent  on  trying  the  chances  of  a 
battie.  Most  of  the  Irish  officers;  with  Sarsfield  at  their  head, 
wore  of  a  very  different  mind.  It  was,  they  said,  not  to  be 
dissembled  that,  in  discipline,  the  army  of  Ginkell  was  (n' 
superior  to  theirs.  The  wise  course,  therefore,  evidently  whb 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  auah  a  manner  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  disciplined  and  the  undiaciplined  soldier  might  bo  as 
small  as  possible.  It  was  well  known  that  raw  recruits  of\en 
played  their  part  well  in  a  forray,  in  &  street  fight,  or  in  the 
defence  of  a  rampart ;  but  that,  on  a  pitched  field,  they  had 
little  chance  against  veterans.  "  Let  most  of  our  foot  be  col- 
lected behind  the  walls  of  Limerick  and  GaJway.  Let  thn 
rest,  together  with  our  horse,  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
and  cut  off  his  supplies.  If  he  advances  into  Connatight,  let 
as  overrun  Leinster.  If  be  sits  down  before  Galway,  which 
may  well  be  defended,  let  us  make  a  push  for  Dablin,  which 
is  altogether  defenceless."  J  Saint  Ruth  might,  perhaps, 
hare  thought  this  advice  good,  if  his  judgment  had  not  been 
biased  by  his  passions.  But  he  was  smarting  from  the  pain 
of  a  humiliating  defeat  In  sight  of  his  tent,  the  Bnglisn 
had  passed  a  rapid  river,  and  nad  stormed  a  strong  town. 
He  could  not  but  feel  that,  though  others  might  have  been  to 
blame,  be  was  not  himself  blameless.  He  had,  to  say  the 
least,  taken  things  too  easily.  Lewis,  accustomed  to  be 
served  during  many  years  by  commanders  who  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  to  chance  any  thirg  which  could  be  made 
secure  by  wisdom,  would  hardly  think  it  a  sufficient  excuse 
that  his  general  had  not  expected  the  enemy  to  make  so  bold 

*  The  itoTT,  ■■  told  by  the  enemin  of  Tyrconnel,  wUl  be  found  in 
tbs  Uuarue  Exindium,  and  in  ■  Itttrr  written  hf  Felix  O'Neill  In 
the  Couatoi  of  Antrim  on  the  10th  of  July,  169 1.  The  letter  wii 
bund  on  tlw  <!Olp*e  of  Felix  U'NeiU  niter  the  br.ttle  of  Aghrim.  It 
k  printed  in  the  Rawdon  Papers.  The  other  gtoi?  is  told  in  Ber- 
vM&'t  llemoin  and  in  the  Light  to  the  Blind. 

t  Hacariw  Bxcidiuta ,  Life  of  Junes,  ii.  1(6 ;  Li^ht  to  the  Blind. 

t  Ifsesriv  Excidiunk 
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Rnd  sudden  an  attack.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  would,  of 
eourse,  represent  what  had  passed  m  the  most  unfavorable 
manner;  and  whatever  the  Lord  Lieutenant  said  Jamei 
would  echo.  A  sharp  reprimand,  a  letter  of  recall,  might  be 
expected.  To  return  to  Versailles  a  culprit ;  to  approach 
the  grpat  King  in  an  agony  of  distress ;  to  see  him  shrug  h?s 
shoulders,  knit  his  brow,  and  turn  his  back  ;  to  be  sent,  for 
from  courts  and  camps,  to  languish  at  some  dull  country  seat ', 
this  was  too  much  to  be  borne ;  and  yet  this  might  well  b^ 
apprehended.  There  was  one  escape ;  to  fight,  and  to  con- 
quer or  to  perish. 

In  such  a  temper  Saint  Ruth  pitched  his  camp  about  thirty 
miles  from  Athlone  on  the  road  to  Gralway,  near  the  ruined 
castle  of  Aghrim,  and  determined  to  await  the  approach  of 
the  English  army. 

His  whole  deportment  was  changed.  He  had  hitherto 
treated  the  Irish  soldiers  with  contemptuous  severity.  But 
now  that  he  had  resolved  to  stake  life  and  fame  on  the  valor 
of  the  despised  race,  he  became  another  man.  During  the 
few  days  which  remained  to  him  he  exerted  himself  to  win 
by  indulgence  and  caresses  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  under 
hii>  command.*  He,  at  the  same  time,  administered  to  his 
troops  moral  stimulants  of  the  most  potent  kind.  He  was  a 
zealous  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  severity 
with  which  he  had  treated  the  Protestants  of  his  own  country 
ought  to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  hatred  which  he  felt  for 
their  doctrines.  He  now  tried  to  give  to  the  war  the  charac- 
ter of  a  crusade.  The  clergy  were  the  agents  whom  he  em- 
ployed to  sustain  the  courage  of  his  soldiers.  The  whole  camp 
was  in  a  ferment  with  religious  excitement  In  every  regi- 
ment priests  were  praying,  preaching,  shriving,  holding  up 
the  host  and  the  cup.  While  the  soldiers  swore  on  the  sacra- 
mental bread  not  to  abandon  their  colors,  the  General  ad- 
dressed to  the  officers  an  appeal  which  might  have  moved 
the  most  languid  and  effeminate  natures  to  heroic  exertion. 
Th-»y  were  fighting,  he  said,  for  their  religion,  their  libert}', 
and  their  honor.  Unhappy  events,  too  widely  celebrated,  had 
brought  a  reproach  on  the  national  character.  Irish  soldiership 
was  every  where  mentioned  with  a  sneer.  If  thev  wished  to 
retrieve  the  fame  of  their  country,  this  was  the  time  and  this 
the  place.f 

*  Story't  Continuation. 

t  Burnet,  ii.  79 ;  Story's  Continumtioii. 
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The  spot  on  which  he  had  determmed  to  bring  the  fate  of 
belaud  to  issue  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  ffreat  judg* 
ment.  His  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which 
was  almost  surrounded  by  red  bog.  In  front,  near  the  edge 
of  the  morass,  were  some  fences  out  of  which  a  breastwork 
was  without  difficulty  constructed. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  Ginkell,  having  repaired  the  forti- 
ficatictns  of  Athlone,  and  left  a  garrison  there,  fixed  his  h^ad 
quarters  at  Ballinasloe,  about  four  miles  from  Aghrim,  and 
n  de  forward  to  take  a  view  of  the  Irish  position.  On  his 
renim  he  gave  orders  that  ammunition  should  be  served  out, 
that  every  musket  and  bayonet  should  be  got  ready  for  action, 
anl  that  early  on  the  morrow  every  man  should  be  under 
arms  without  beat  of  drum..  Two  regiments  were  to  remain 
in  charge  of  the  camp  :  the  rest,  unencumbered  by  baggage, 
were  to  march  against  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  six,  the  next  morning,  the  English  werr  on  the 
wsty  to  Aghrim.  But  some  delay  was  occasioned  by  a  thick 
fog  which  hung  till  noon  over  the  moist  valley  of  the  Suck  ;  a 
further  delay  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  dislodging  the 
Irisli  from  some  outposts ;  and  the  afternoon  was  far  advanced 
wiicn  llie  two  armies  at  lengtli  confronted  each  other  with 
notning  but  the  bog  and  the  breastwork  between  them.  The 
English  and  their  allies  were  under  twenty  thousand ;  the  Irish 
above  twenty-five  thousand. 

Ginkell  held  a  short  consultation  with  his  principal  officers. 
Should  he  attack  instantly,  or  wait  till  the  next  morning? 
^fackay  was  for  attacking  instantly;  and  his  opinion  prevailed. 
At  dye  the  battle  began.  The  English  foot,  in  such  order  as 
tliey  could  keep  on  treacherous  and  uneven  ground,  made  their 
way,  sinking  deep  in  mud  at  every  step,  to  the  Irish  works. 
But  those  works  were  defended  wiUi  a  resolution  such  as  ex- 
torted some  words  of  ungracious  eulogy  even  from  men  who 
entertained  the  strongest  prejudices  against  the  Celtic  race.* 
Again  and  again  the  assailar.s  were  driven  back.  Again  aijd 
again  they  returned  to  the  struggle.  Once  they  were  broken, 
and  chased  across  the  morass :  but  Talmash  rallied  them,  and 
f.<rcod  the  pursuers  to  retire.     The  fight  had  lasted  two  hours  : 


*  **  Thevmimtainad  their  ground  much  longer  than  they  had  been 
accostomea  to  do,"   says  Burnet.    **  They  behaved  themselves  like 
men  of  another  nation,"  says  Story.     **  The  Irish  -were  never  known 
to  ft^t  nith  more  resolution,"  says  the  London  Gazette. 
roL,  I?.  ** 
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the  erening  was  closing  in ;  and  still  the  advantage  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Irish.  Ginkell  began  to  meditate  a  retreat.  The 
hopes  of  Saint  Ruth  rose  high.  ^^  The  day  is  ours,  my  boys,  ^ 
he  cried,  waving  his  hat  in  the  air.  ^^  We  will  drive  them 
before  us  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.^^  But  fortune  was  already 
on  the  turn.  Mackay  and  Ruvicny,  with  the  English  and 
Huguenot  cavalry,  hao  succeeded  m  passing  the  bog  at  a  olace 
where  two  horsemen  could  scarcely  ride  abreast  Saint  lluth 
at  first  laughed  when  he  saw  the  Blues,  in  single  file,  struggling 
through  the  morass  under  a  fire  which  every  moment  laid  si»me 
gallant  hat  and  feather  on  the  earth.  *'*'  What  do  they  mean  ?  ^^ 
he  asked ;  and  then  he  swore  that  it  was  pity  to  see  such  fine 
fellows  rushing  to  certmn  destruction.  ^^  Let  th^m  cross,  how- 
ever," he  said.  "  The  more  they  are,  the  more  we  shall  kill.'' 
But  soon  he  saw  them  laying  hurdles  on  the  quagmire.  A 
broader  and  safer  path  was  formed ;  squadron  afler  squadron 
reached  firm  ground ;  the  flank  of  the  Irish  army  was  speedily 
turned.  The  French  general  was  hastening  to  the  rescue 
when  a  cannon  ball  carried  off  his  head.  Those  who  were 
about  him  thought  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  his  fate 
known.  His  corpse  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  carried  from  the 
field,  and  laid,  with  all  secrecy,  in  the  sacred  ground  among 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  Loughrea.  Till  the  fighu 
was  over  neither  army  was  aware  that  he  was  no  more.  T^ 
conceal  his  death  from  the  private  soldiers  might  perhaps  hav% 
been  prudent.  To  conceal  it  from  his  lieutenants  was  madness. 
The  crisis  of  the  battle  had  arrived ;  and  there  was  none  to 

g've  direction.  Sarsfield  was  in  command  of  the  reserve, 
ut  he  had  been  strictly  enjoined  by  Saint  Ruth  not  to  stu 
without  orders ;  and  no  orders  came.  Mackay  and  Ruvigny 
with  their  horse  charged  the  Irish  in  flank.  Talmash  and  hit 
foot  returned  to  the  attack  in  front  with  dogged  determination. 
The  breastwork  was  carried.  The  Irish,  still  fighting,  re- 
treated from  enclosure  to  enclosure.  But,  as  enclosure  af\ei 
enclosure  was  forced,  their  efforts  became  fainter  and  fainter. 
At  length  they  broke  and  fled.  Then  followed  a  horrible  ca^ 
nase.  The  conquerors  were  in  a  savage  mood.  For  a  report 
had  been  spread  among  them  that,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  battle,  some  English  captives  who  had  been  admitted  to 
quarter  had  been  put  to  the  sword.  Only  four  hundred  pris- 
oners were  taken.  The  number  of  the  slain  was,  in  proportion 
lp  the  number  engaged,  greater  than  in  any  other  batde  of  that 
>e*     But  for  the  coming  on  of  a  moonless  night,  made  darker 
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by  a  misty  raio,  scarcely  a  man  would  have  escaped.  The 
obscurity  enabled  Sarsfield,  with  a  few  squadrons  which  stiU 
remained  unbroken,  to  cover  the  retreat  Of  the  conquerors 
six  hundred  were  killed,  and  about  a  thousand  wounded. 

The  English  slept  that  night  on  the  field  of  battle.  On  the 
following  day  they  buried  their  companions  in  arms,  and  then 
marched  ^restward.  The  vanquished  were  left  unburied,  a 
strange  and  ghastly  spectacle.  Four  thousand  Irish  corpses 
were  counted  on  the  field  of  battle.  A  hundred  and  fifty  lay 
in  one  small  enclosure,  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  another.  But 
the  slaughter  had  not  been  confined  to  the  field  of  battle.  One 
who  was  there  tells  us  that,  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  Celtic  camp  had  been  pitched,  he  saw  the  country,  to  the 
distance  of  near  four  miles,  white  with  the  naked  bodies  of  the 
slain.  The  plain  looked,  he  said,  like  an  immense  pasture 
covered  by  flocks  of  sheep.  As  usual,  different  estimates 
were  formed  even  by  eyewitnesses.  But  it  seems  probable 
that  the  number  of  the  Irish  who  fell  was  not  less  than  seven 
thousand.  Soon  a  multitude  of  dogs  cair.o  to  feast  on  the 
carnage.  These  beasts  became  so  fierce,  and  acquired  sucb 
a  taste  for  human  flesh,  that  it  was  long  dangerous  for  men  to 
travel  this  road  otherwise  than  in  companies.* 

The  beaten  army  had  now  lost  all  the  appearance  of  an 
army,  and  resembled  a  rabble  crowding  home  from  a  fair  afler 
a  faction  fight  One  great  stream  of  fugitives  ran  towards 
Galway,  another  towards  Limerick.  The  roads  to  both  cities 
were  covered  with  weapons  which  had  been  flung  away. 
Grinkell  oflered  sixpence  for  every  musket.  In  a  short  lime 
so  many  wagon  loads  were  collected  that  he  reduced  the  price 
to  twopence ;  and  still  great  numbers  of  muskets  came  u\.  f 

The  conquerors  marched  first  against  Galway.     1>  Jsson 

•  Story's  Continuation;  London  Gazette,  Julj  20,  23,  1691; 
M^moires  de  Berwick  ;  Life  of  James,  iL  456  ;  fiumet,  iL  79  :  ^laca- 
riae  Exddium ;  Light  to  the  Blind ;  Letter  from  the  English  camp  to 
Sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  in  the  Rawdon  Papers;  History  of  Wiman. 
the  Third,  1702. 

The  naxratiTes  to  which  I  hare  re£erred  differ  rery  widelj  from 
each  other.  Nor  can  the  difference  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to 
partiality.  Por  no  two  narratlTes  differ  more  widely  than  that  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  James,  and  that  which  will  be  found 
in  toe  memoirs  of  his  son. 

In  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  the  fall  of  Saint  Ruth,  and  of  ths 
absence  of  D'TTsson,  there  is  at  the  PrencV  War  Office  no  despatoh 
'■ontaining  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle 

t  Storr'a  Continuatiou. 
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was  there,  and  had  under  him  seven  regiments,  ihiimed  by  th€ 
slaughter  of  Aghrim  and  utterly  disorganized  and  disheart- 
ened. The  last  hope  of  the  garrison  and  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic inhabitants  was  that  Baldearg  O^Donnel,  the  promised 
deliverer  of  their  race,  would  come  to  the  rescue.  But  Bal- 
dearg O'Donnel  was  not  duped  by  the  superstitious  veneration 
of  which  he  was  the  object.  While  there  remained«iny  doubt 
about  the  issue  of  the  conflict  between  the  Englishry  and  the 
Irishry,  he  had  stood  aloof.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  he  had 
remained  at  a  safe  distance  with  his  tumultuary  army ;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  learned  that  his  countrymen  had  been  put 
to  rout,  he  fled,  plundering  and  burning  all  the  way,  to  the 
mountains  of  Mayo.  Thence  he  sent  to  Ginkell  ofl^ers  of  sub- 
mission and  service.  Ginkell  ^adly  seized  the  opportunity 
of  bieaking  up  a  formidable  band  of  marauders,  and  of  turning 
to  good  account  the  influence  which  the  name  of  a  Celtic 
dynasty  rtill  exercised  over  the  Celtic  race.  The  negotiation 
however  was  not  without  difiiculties.  The  wandering  adven- 
turer at  first  demanded  nothing  less  than  an  earldom.  Afler 
some  haggling  he  consented  to  sell  the  love  of  a  whole  people^ 
and  his  pretensions  to  regal  dignity,  for  a  pension  of  Ave 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Yet  the  spell  which  bound  his  fol* 
k>wers  to  him  was  not  altogeth3r  broken.  Some  enthusiasts 
from  Ulster  were  willing  to  fight  under  the  O'Donnel  against 
their  own  language  and  their  own  religion.  With  a  small 
body  of  these  devoted  adherents,  he  joined  a  division  of  the 
English  army,  and  on  several  occasions  did  useful  service  to 
WUliam* 

When  it  was  known  that  no  succor  was  to  be  expected 
from  tiie  hero  whose  advent  had  been  foretold  by  so  many 
teers,  the  Irish  who  were  shut  up  in  Galway  lost  all  heart 
D'Usson  had  returned  a  stout  answer  to  the  first  summons  of 
the  besieg«)rs  :  but  he  soon  saw  that  resistance  was  impossible, 
aoi  made  haste  to  capitulate.  The  garrison  was  suflered  to 
retire  to  Limerick  with  the  honors  of  war.  A  full  anmesty 
for  past  oflfences  was  granted  to  the  citizens  ;  and  it  was  stip- 
ulated that,  within  the  walls,  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
should  be  allowed  to  perform  in  private  the  rites  of  their 
religion.  On  these  terms  the  gates  were  thrown  open. 
Ginkell  was  received  with  profound  respect  by  the  Mayor  and 

*  Story's  Ck)ntinuation ;  Macarue  Excidium ;  Life  of  James,  ii 
464 :  Londou  Gazette.  July  30,  Aug.  17. 1691 ;  Light  to  ths  Blind. 
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Aldermen,  and  was  compliinented  in  a  set  speech  by  the  R» 
eorder.  D'Ussonf  with  about  two  thousand  three  hundred 
men,  marched  unmolested  to  limerick.* 

At  Limerick,  the  last  asylum  of  the  vanquished  race,  the 
authority  of  Tyrconnel  was  supreme.  There  was  now  no 
general  who  could  pretend  that  his  commission  made  him 
mdependent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  nor  was  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant now  so  unpopular  as  he  had  been  a  fortnight  earlier. 
Since  the  battle  there  had  been  a  reflux  of  public  feeling. 
No  part  of  that  great  disaster  could  be  imputed  to  the  Vice- 
roy. His  opinion  indeed  had  been  against  tr3ring  the  chances 
of  a  pitched  field,  and  he  could  with  some  plausibility  assert 
that  die  neglect  of  his  counsels  had  caused  the  ruin  of  Ire* 
land.f 

He  made  some  preparations  for  defending  Limenck,  re- 
paired the  fortifications,  and  sent  out  parties  to  bring  in  pro- 
visions. The  country,  many  miles  round,  was  swept  bare  by 
these  detachments,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  and 
fodder  was  collected  within  the  walls.  There  was  also  a 
large  stock  of  biscuit  imported  from  France.  The  infantry 
assembled  at  Limerick  were  about  fifteen  thousand  men. 
The  Irish  horse  and  dragoons,  three  or  four  thousand  in  num- 
ber, were  encamped  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon.  The 
communication  between  their  camp  and  the  city  was  main- 
tained by  means  of  a  bridge  called  the  Thomond  Bridge, 
which  was  protected  by  a  fort  These  means  of  defence 
were  not  contemptible.  But  the  fall  of  Athlone  and  the 
slaughter  of  Aghrim  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  army.  A 
small  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Sarsfield  and  a  brave 
Scotch  officer  named  Wauchop,  cherished  a  hope  that  the 
triumphant  progress  of  Ginkell  might  be  stopped  by  thostf 
walls  from  which  William  had,  in  Sie  preceding  year,  been 
forced  to  retreat  But  many  of  the  Irish  chiefs  loudly  de- 
clared that  It  was  time  to  think  of  capitulating.  Henry 
Luttrell,  always  fond  of  dark  and  crooked  politics,  opened  a 
secret  negotiation  with  the  English.  One  of  his  letters  was 
intercepted ;  and  he  was  put  under  arrest :  but  many  who 

*  Storjr'B  Conthmation ;  Macarie  Excidium ;  Life  of  James,  ii. 
159 ;  London  Gazette,  July  SO,  Aug.  3,  1691. 

t  He  held  this  language  in  a  letter  to  Louis  XIV.,  dated  the  Ath 
of  An|[iist.  This  letter,  written  in  a  hand  which  it  is  not  easy  to  deci- 
pher, IS  in  the  Vwacik  War  OfiLce.  Macariae  Kucidium ;  Light  to  the 
aimd. 
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bfainiHi  his  perfidy  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  that  it  was 
idle  to  prolong  the  contest  Tyrconnel  himself  was  convinced 
that  all  was  lost.  His  only  hope  was  that  he  might  be  able 
to  prolong  the  struggle  till  he  could  receive  from  Saint  Grcr- 
mains  permission  to  treat.  He  wrote  to  request  that  permis- 
sion, and  prevailed,  with  some  difficulty,  on  his  desponding 
countrymen  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  capitulato 
till  an  answer  from  James  should  arrive.* 

A  few  days  after  the  oath  had  been  administered,  T3rrcon' 
Del  was  no  more.  On  the  eleventh  of  August  he  dined  with 
D^Usson.  The  party  was  gay.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  seemed 
to  have  thrown  off  the  load  which  had  bowed  down  his  body 
and  mind :  he  drank :  he  jested :  he  was  again  the  Dick 
Talbot  who  had  diced  and  revelled  with  Grammont  Soon 
after  he  had  risen  from  table,  an  apoplectic  stroke  deprived 
him  of  speech  and  sensation.  On  the  fourteenth  he  breathed 
his  last  The  wasted  remains  of  that  form  whk;h  had  once 
been  a  model  for  statuaries  were  laid  under  the  pavement  of 
the  Cathedral :  but  no  inscription,  no  tradition,  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  spotf 

As  soon  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  no  more,  Plowden, 
who  had  superintended  the  Irish  finances  while  there  were 
any  Irish  finances  to  superintend,  produced  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  of  James.  This  commission  appointed 
Plowden  himself,  Fitton  and  Nagle,  Lords  Justices  in  the 
event  of  TyrconnePs  death.  There  was  much  murmuring 
when  the  names  were  made  known.  For  both  Plowden  and 
Fition  were  Saxons.  The  commission,  however,  proved  to 
be  a  mere  nullity.  For  it  was  accompanied  by  instructions 
which  forbade  the  Lords  Justices  to  interfere  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war ;  and,  within  the  narrow  space  to  which  the  do- 
minions of  James  were  now  reduced,  war  was  the  only  busi- 
ness. The  government  was,  therefore,  really  in  the  hands  u^ 
D^Usson  and  Sarsfield.J 

On  the  day  on  which  Tyrconnel  died,  tlie  advanced  guard 

*  Macaxise  Excidium;  Life  of  James,  ii.  461,  462. 
t  MacarisB  Exddium ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  459,  462 ;  London  Qaiette, 
Aug.  81,  1691 ;  Light  to  the  Blind ;  D'Usson  and  Teas^  to  Barbeeieux, 

X  Story's  Continuation;  D'Usson  and  Tessft  to  Barbeaieux,  Aug. 

i^t  1691.  An  unpublished  letter  from  Nagle  to  Lord  Merion  of  Aug 
16.  This  letter  is  quoted  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan  in  a  note  on  Maoariik 
Excidium. 
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of  the  English  army  came  within  sight  of  Liroenck.  Gink  ell 
encamped  on  the  same  ground  which  William  had  occupied 
twelve  months  hefore.  The  batteries,  on  which  were  planted 
giins  and  bombs,  very  different  from  those  which  William 
had  been  forced  to  use,  played  day  and  night ;  and  soon 
roofs  were  blazing  and  vralls  crashing  in  every  comer  of  the 
city.  Whole  streets  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Meanwhile  sev- 
eral English  ships  of  war  came  up  the  Shannon  and  anchored 
about  a  mile  below  the  city.* 

Still  the  place  held  out ;  the  garrison  was,  in  numerical 
strength,  little  inferior  to  the  besieging  army ;  and  it  seemed 
not  impossible  that  the  defence  might  be  prolonged  till  the 
equinoctial  rains  should  a  second  time  compel  the  English  to 
retire.  Ginkell  determined  on  striking  a  bold  stroke.  No 
point  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  fortifications  was  more  im* 
portant,  and  no  point  seemed  to  be  more  secure,  than  the 
Thomond  Bridge,  which  joined  the  city  to  the  camp  of  the 
Irish  horse  on  the  Clare  bank  of  the  Shannon.  The  Dutch 
Greneral's  plan  was  to  separate  the  infantry  within  the  ram- 
parts from  the  cavalry  without ;  and  this  plan  he  executed 
with  great  skill,  vigor  and  success.  He  laid  a  bridge  of  tin 
boats  on  the  river,  crossed  it  with  a  strong  body  of  troops, 
drove  before  him  in  confusion  fifteen  hundred  dragoons  who 
made  a  faint  show  of  resistance,  and  marched  towards  the 
quarters  of  the  Irish  horse.  The  Irish  horse  sustained  but  ill 
on  this  day  the  reputation  which  they  had  gained  at  the  Boyne. 
Indeed,  that  reputation  had  been  purchased  by  the  almost 
entire  destruction  of  the  best  regiments.  Recruits  had  been 
without  much  difficulty  found.  But  the  loss  of  fif^n  hundred 
excellent  soldiers  was  not  to  be  repaired.  The  camp  was 
abandoned  without  a  blow.  Some  of  the  cavalry  fled  into 
the  city.  The  rest,  driving  before  them  as  many  cattle  as 
could  be  collected  in  that  moment  of  panic,  retired  to  the 
hills.  Much  beef,  brandy  and  harness  was  found  in  the  mag- 
azines ;  and  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  covered 
with  firelocks  and  grenades  which  the  fugitives  had  thrown 
away.f 

*  Macarise  Exddium ;  Story's  Contmuatioii. 

t  StoiT^B  Continuation ;  Lcmdon  Qazette,  Sept.  28,  1691 ;  Life  of 
Janiet,  iL  463 ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick,  1692 ;  Light  tc  th« 
Blind.  In  the  acoonnt  of  the  siege  which  is  among  the  archires  of  tht 
Fr«nch  War  Office,  it  is  said  that  the  Irish  cavalry  behaved  worse  thsi^ 
^A  infmtry. 
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The  conquerors  returned  in  triumph  to  their  camp.  But 
Ginkell  was  not  content  with  the  advantage  which  he  had 

E lined.  He  was  bent  on  cutting  off  all  communication  between 
imerick  and  the  coimty  of  Clare.  In  a  few  days,  therefore, 
he  again  crossed  the  river  at  the  head  of  several  regiments, 
and  attacked  the  fort  which  protected  the  Thomond  Bnige. 
In  a  short  time  the  fort  was  stormed.  Tlie  soldiers  who  had 
garrisoned  it  fled  in  confusion  to  the  city.  The  Town  Major, 
a  French  officer,  who  commanded  at  the  Thomond  Gate, 
afraid  that  the  pursuers  would  enter  with  the  fugitives,  ordei^d 
that  part  of  the  bridge  which  was  nearest  to  the  city  to  be 
drawn  up.  Many  of  the  Irish  went  headlong  into  the  stream 
and  perished  there.  Others  cried  for  quarter,  and  held  up 
handkerchiefs  in  token  of  submission.  But  the  conquerors 
were  mad  with  rage ;  their  cruelty  could  not  be  immediately 
restrained ;  and  no  prisoners  were  made  till  the  heaps  of 
corpses  rose  above  the  parapets.  The  garrison  of  the  fort 
had  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  men.  Of  these  only  a 
hundred  and  twenty  escaped  into  Limerick.* 

This  disaster  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  general  mutiny  in 
the  besieged  city.  The  Irish  clamored  for  the  blood  of  the 
Town  Major  who  had  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  drawn  up  in 
the  face  of  their  flying  countrymen.  His  superiors  were 
forced  to  promise  that  he  should  be  brought  before  a  court 
martial.  Happily  for  him,  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound, 
*n  the  act  of  plosing  the  Thomond  Gate,  and  was  saved  by  a 
ioldier^s  death  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude.f     The  cry  for 


*  Stcnys  Continuation  ;  Macariae  Excidium  ;  R.  Douglas  to  Sir  A. 
Rawdon,  Sept.  28»  1691,  in  the  Rawdon  Papers;  London  Gazette, 
October  8 ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick  ;  Light  to  the  Blind  ;  Ac- 
count of  the  Siege  of  Limerick  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Wni 
Office. 

The  account  of  this  affair  in  the  Life  of  James,  iL  464,  deserves  ta 
be  noticed  merely  for  its  preeminent  absurdity.  The  writer  tells  us 
that  seven  hundred  of  the  Li|h  held  out  some  time  against  a  much 
larger  force,  and  warmly  praises  their  heroism.  He  did  not  know,  or 
did  not  choose  to  mention,  one  fact  which  is  essential  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  story  ;  namely,  that  these  seven  hundred  men  were 
in  a  fort.  That  a  garrison  should  defend  a  fort  during  a  few  hours 
against  superior  numbers  is  surely  not  strange.  Forts  are  bmlt  be- 
cause they  can  be  defended  by  few  against  many. 

t  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick  in  the  archiveir  of  the  French 
Wtt  Office ;  Story's  Continuation. 
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eapitulahon  became  so  loud  and  importunate  that  the  generals 
could  Dot  resist  it  D'Usson  informed  his  government  that  the 
6ght  at  the  bridge  had  so  efiectually  cowed  the  spirit  of  the 
garrison  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  struggle.* 
Some  exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  the  evidence  of 
DM  Jsson ;  for  undoubtedly  he,  like  every  Frenchman  who  had 
held  any  command  in  the  Irish  army,  was  weary  of  his  banish- 
ment, and  impatient  to  see  P^iris  again.  But  it  is  certain  that 
even  Sarsfield  had  lost  heart  Up  to  this  time  his  voice  had 
been  for  stubborn  resistance.  He  was  now  not  only  willing, 
but  impatient  to  treatf  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  city  was 
doomed.  There  was  no  hope  of*  succor,  domestic  or  foreign. 
In  every  part  of  Ireland  the  Saxons  had  set  their  feet  on  tHe 
necks  of  the  natives.  Sligo  had  fallen.  Even  those  wild 
islands  which  intercept  the  huge  waves  of  the  Atlantic  from 
the  bay  of  Gralway  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  William. 
The  men  of  Kerry,  reputed  the  fiercest  and  most  ungovernable 
part  of  the  aboriginal  population,  had  held  out  long,  but  had 
at  length  been  routed,  and  chased  to  their  woods  and  moun- 
tains.^  A  French  fleet,  if  a  French  fleet  were  now  to  arrive 
on  the  coast  of  Munster,  would  find  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon 
guarded  by  English  men  of  war.  The  stock  of  provisions 
within  Limerick  was  already  running  low.  If  the  siege  were 
prolonged,  the  town  would,  in  all  human  probability,  be  re- 
duced either  by  force  or  by  blockade.  And,  if  Ginkell  should 
enter  through  the  breach,  or  should  be  implored  by  a  multitude 
perishing  with  hunger  to  dictate  his  own  terms,  what  could  be 
expected  but  a  tyranny  more  inexorably  severe  than  that  of 
Cromwell  ?  Would  it  not  then  be  wise  to  try  what  conditions 
could  be  obtained  while  the  victors  had  still  something  to  fear 
from  the  rage  and  despair  of  the  vanquished ;  while  the  last 
Irish  army  could  still  make  some  show  of  resistance  behind  the 
walls  of  the  last  Irish  fortress  ? 

On  the  owning  of  the  day  which  followed  the  fight  at  the 
Thomond  Grate,  the  drums  of  Limerick  beat  a  parley ;  and 
Wauchop,  from  one  of  the  towers;  hailed  the  besiegers,  and 
requested  Ruvigny  to  grant  Sarsfield  an  interview.  The  brave 
Frenchman  who  was  an  exile  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
one  religion,  and  the  brave  Irishman  who  was  about  to  become 


•  D'Uwm  to  Barberieuz,  Oct  ^,  1691. 

t  Macana  Ezcidium. 

t  Stoty'B  ContinaatuHi ;  Diaiy  of  the  Siege  of  Lymeriek, 
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an  exile  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  another,  met  and  coiv 
ferred,  douhtleas  with  mutual  sympathy  and  respect*  Ginkell^ 
to  whom  Ruvigny  reported  what  had  passed,  willingly  con* 
sented  to  an  armistice.  For,  constant  as  his  success  had  been, 
it  had  not  made  him  secure.  The  chances  were  greatly  on 
his  side.  Yet  it  was  possible  that  an  attempt  to  storm  the  city 
might  fail,  as  a  similar  attempt  had  failed  twelve  months  be- 
fore. If  the  siege  should  be  turned  into  a  blockade,  it  was 
probable  that  the  pestilence  which  had  been  fatal  to  the  army 
of  Schomberg,  which  had  compelled  William  to  retreat,  and 
which  had  all  but  prevailed  even  against  the  genius  and  energy 
of  Marlborough,  might  soon  avenge  the  carnage  of  Aghrim. 
The  rains  had  lately  been  heavy.  •  The  whole  plain  might 
shortly  be  an  immense  pool  of  stagnant  water.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  move  the  troops  to  a  healthier  situation  than  the 
bank  of  the  Shannon,  and  to  provide  for  them  a  warmer  shel- 
ter than  that  of  tents.  The  enemy  would  be  safe  till  the 
spring.  In  the  spring  a  French  army  might  land  in  Ireland : 
the  natives  might  again  rise  in  arms  from  Donegal  to  Kerry ; 
and  the  war,  which  was  now  all  but  extinguished,  might  blaze 
forth  fiercer  than  ever. 

A  negotiation  was  therefore  opened  with  a  sincere  desire  on 
both  sides  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  chiefs  of  the 
[rish  army  held  several  consultations  at  which  some  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  and  some  eminent  lawyers  were  invited  to 
assist  A  preliminary  question,  which  perplexed  tender  con- 
sciences, was  submitted  to  the  Bishops.  The  late  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant had  persuaded  the  officers  of  the  garrison  to  swear  that 
they  would  not  surrender  Limerick  till  they  should  receive  an 
answer  to  the  letter  in  which  their  situation  had  been  ex- 
plained to  James.  Tlie  Bishops  thought  that  the  oath  was  no 
longer  binding.  It  had  been  taken  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
munications with  France  were  open,  and  in  the  full  belief  that 
the  answer  of  James  would  arrive  within  three  weeks.  More 
than  twice  that  time  hcul  elapsed.  Every  avenue  leading  to 
the  city  was  strictly  guarded  by  the  enemy.  His  Majesty^a 
faithful  subjects,  by  holding  out  till  it  had  become  impossible 
for  him  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  them,  had  acted  up  to  the 
spirit  of  their  promise.f 

The  next  question  was  what  terms  should  be  demanded. 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct  8,  1691 ;  Story's  Continaation  ;  Diary  ol 
flie  Siese  of  Lymerick. 
t  Li£i  of  James,  464.  466. 
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A  paper,  eontamiiig  propositioiis  which  statesmen  of  our  aoa 
will  think  reascHiable,  but  which  to  the  most  humane  and  lib* 
eral  English  Protestants  of  the  seventeenth  century  appeared 
extravagant,  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers.  What 
was  asked  was  that  all  offences  should  be  covered  with  obliv- 
bn,  that  perfect  freedom  of  worship  should  be  allowed  to  tlie 
native  population,  that  every  parish  should  have  its  priest,  and 
that  Irish  Soman  Catholics  should  be  capable  of  holding  all 
offices,  civil  and  military,  and  of  enjoying  all  municipal  privi- 
leges.* 

Ginkell  knew  little  of  the  laws  and  feelings  of  the  English ; 
but  he  had  about  him  persons  who  were  competent  to  direct 
him.  They  had  a  week  before  prevented  him  from  breakuig 
a  Rapparee  on  the  whee| ;  and  thvy  now  suggested  an  answer 
to  the  propositions  of  the  enemy.  **- 1  am  a  stranger  here,^^ 
said  Ginkell:  ^^I  am  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  these 
kingdoms :  but  I  am  assured  that  what  you  ask  is  inconsistent 
with  that  constitution  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  with  honor  con- 
sent.''  He  immediately  ordered  a  new  battery  to  be  thrown 
tip,  and  guns  and  mortars  to  be  planted  on  it.  But  his  prep- 
arations were  speedily  interrupted  by  another  message  from 
the  city.  The  Irish  begged  that,  since  he  could  not  grant 
what  they  had  demanded,  he  would  tell  them  what  he  was 
willing  to  grant.  He  called  his  advisers  round  him,  and,  afler 
some  consultation,  sent  back  a  paper  containing  the  heads  of 
a  treaty,  such  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  thd  government 
which  he  served  would  approve.  What  he  offered  was  indeed 
much  less  than  what  the  Irish  desired,  but  was  quite  as  much 
as,  when  they  considered  their  situation  and  the  temper  of  the 
English  nation,  they  could  expect.  They  speedily  notified 
their  assent  It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  cessation 
of  arms,  not  only  by  land,  but  in  the  ports  and  bays  of  Mun- 
rer,  and  that  a  fleet  of  French  transports  should  be  suffered  to 
come  up  the  Shannon  in  peace  and  to  depart  in  peace.  The 
Bgning  of  the  treaty  was  deferred  till  the  Lords  Justices,  who 
represented  William  at  Dublin,  should  arrive  at  GinkelPs  quar- 
ters. But  there  was  during  some  days  a  relaxliiion  of  mili- 
iary  vigilance  on  both  sides.  Prisoners  were  set  at  '.iberty. 
The  outposts  of  the  two  armies  chatted  and  messed  together. 
The  English  officers  rambled  into  the  town.  The  Irish  officers 
iined  in  the  camp.     Anecdotes  of  what  passed  at  the  friendly 

•  Story's  Contiiiiuitkm. 
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meetings  of  these  men,  who  had  so  lately  been  mortal  eoe^ 
mies,  were  widely  circulated.  One  story,  in  particular,  was 
repeated  in  every  part  of  Europe.  *'*'  Has  not  this  last  cam* 
paign,*^  said  Sarsfield  to  some  English  officers,  ^^  raised  your 
opinion  of  Irish  soldiers  ?  "  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  an- 
swered an  Englishman,  *^  we  think  of  them  much  as  we  always 
did."  "However  meanly  you  may  think  of  us,"  replied 
Sarsfield,  "  change  Kuigs  with  us,  and  we  will  willingly  try 
our  luck  with  you  again."  He  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the 
day  on  which  lie  had  seen  the  two  Sovereigns  at  the  head  of 
two  great  armies,  William  foremost  in  the  charge,  and  James 
foremost  in  the  flight* 

On  the  first  of  October,  Coningsby  and  Porter  arrived  at 
the  English  head  quarters.  On  the  second  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation were  discussed  at  great  len^  and  definitively  settled. 
On  the  third  they  were  signed.  They  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  a  military  treaty  and  a  civil  treaty.  The  former  was 
subscribed  only  by  the  generals  on  both  sides.  The  Lords 
Justices  set  their  names  to  the  latter.f 

By  the  military  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  such  Irish  officers 
and  soldiers  as  should  declare  that  they  wished  to  go  to  Franco 
should  be  conveyed  thither,  and  should,  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
main under  the  command  of  their  own  generals.  Ginkell 
undertook  to  furnish  a  considerable  number  of  transports. 
French  vessels  were  also  to  be  permitted  to  pass  and  repass 
freely  between  Brittany  and  Munster.  Part  of  Limerick  was 
to  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  the  English.  But  the  island 
on  which  the  Cathedral  and  the  Castle  scand  was  to  remain, 
for  the  present,  in  the  keeping  of  the  Irish. 

The  terms  of  the  civil  treaty  were  very  different  from  those 
which  Ginkell  had  sternly  refused  to  grant.  It  was  not  stipu- 
lated that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  compe- 
tent to  hold  any  political  or  military  office,  or  that  they  should 
be  admitted  into  any  corporation.  But  they  obtained  a  prom- 
ise that  they  should  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  as  were  consistent  with  the  law,  or  as  they  had 
enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. " 

To  all  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  and  to  all  officers  and  sol< 
diers  in  the  Jacobite  army,  who  should  submit  to  the  govern 

*  Story's  C  ontinuation ;  Diaiy  of  the  Siege  of  Iiymerick ;  Burnet, 
It  81 ;  London  Gazette,  Oct.  12,  1691. 

t  Story's  Ck)n  tin  nation ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  J«ym§rick ;  I<mdoo 
9Mft^,  Oct.  15,  1691. 
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ment  and  notify  their  submission  b^  taking  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, an  entire  amnesty  was  promised.  They  were  to  retaic 
their  property :  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  any  pro- 
fession which  they  had  exercised  before  the  troubles :  Uiey 
were  not  to  be  punished  for  any  treason,  felony,  or  misde 
meaner  committed  since  the  accession  of  ihe  late  King :  nay, 
they  were  not  to  be  sued  for  damages  on  account  of  any  act 
of  spoliation  or  outrage  which  they  might  have  committed 
during  the  three  years  of  confusion.  This  was  more  than  the 
Lords  Justices  were  constitutionally  competent  to  srant  It 
was  therefore  added  that  the  government  would  use  its  utmost 
endeavors  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  ratification  of  the  treaty.* 

As  soon  as  the  two  instruments  had  been  signed,  the  £ng 
lish  entered  the  city,  and  occupied  one  quarter  of  it.  A  nar 
row,  but  deep  branch  of  the  Shannon  separated  them  fror 
the  quarter  which  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Irish.t 

In  a  few  hours  a  dispute  arose  which  seemed  likely  to  pro* 
duce  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Sarsfieid  had  resolved  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  service  of  France,  and  was  naturally  desi- 
rous to  carry  with  him  to  the  Continent  such  a  body  of  troops 
as  would  be  an  important  addition  to  the  army  of  Lewis. 
Ginkell  was  as  naturally  unwilling  to  send  thousands  of  men 
to  swell  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Both  generals  appealed  to 
the  treaty.  Each  construed  it  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  each 
complained  that  the  other  had  violated  it.  Sarsfieid  was 
accused  of  putting  one  of  his  officers  under  arrest  for  refusing 
to  go  to  the  Continent  Ginkell,  greatly  excited,  declared 
that  he  would  teach  the  Irish  to  play  tricl^  with  him,  and  be« 
gan  to  make  preparations  for  a  cannonade.  Sarsfieid  came 
to  the  English  camp,  and  tried  to  justify  what  he  had  done. 
The  altercation  was  sharp.  ^^  I  submit,'^  said  Sarsfieid,  at 
last :  "  I  am  in  your  power."  *'  Not  at  all  in  my  power,** 
said  Ginkell ;  ^^  go  back  and  do  your  worst**  The  impris* 
oned  officer  was  liberated  :  a  sanguinary  contest  was  averted ; 
and  the  two  commanders  contented  themselves  with  a  war  of 
words.^  Ginkell  put  forth  proclamations  assuring  the  Irish 
that,  if  they  would  live  quietly  in  their  own  land,  they  should 
be  protected  and  favored,  and  that  if  they  preferred  a  military 
life,  they  should  be  admitted  into  the  service  of  King  William. 


*  The  articles  of  the  dvil  treaty  have  often  been  reprinted, 
t  Story's  Continuation  ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymenck. 
{  Story's  Comtinnation ;  Diary  of  t'le  Siege  of  Lymenck. 
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It  was  added  that  no  man,  who  chose  to  reject  this  gracioui 
invitation  and  to  become  a  soldier  of  Lewis,  must  expect  ever 
again  to  set  ff)ot  on  the  island.  Sarsfield  and  Wauchop  ex- 
erted their  eloquence  on  the  other  side.  The  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  they  said,  was  doubtless  gloomy ;  but  there  was 
bright  sky  beyond  the  cloud.  The  banishment  would  be  short 
The  return  would  be  triumphant  Within  a  year  the  French 
mould  invade  England.  In  such  an  invasion  the  Irish  troops, 
if  only  they  remamed  unbroken,  would  assuredly  bear  a  chief 
part  In  the  mean  time  it  was  far  better  for  them  to  live  in 
a  neighboring  and  friendly  country,  under  the  parental  care 
of  their  own  rightful  King,  than  to  trust  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  would  probably  send  them  to  the  other  end  of  the  world 
to  fisht  for  his  ally  the  Emperor  against  the  Janizaries. 

Tne  help  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  called  in. 
On  the  day  on  which  those  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
go  to  France  were  required  to  announce  their  determination, 
Sie  priests  were  indefatigable  in  exhorting.  At  the  head  of 
every  regiment  a  sermon  was  preached  on  the  duty  of  adher« 
ing  to  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  sin  and  danger  of 
consorting  with  unbelievers.*  Whoever,  it  was  said,  should 
enter  the  service  of  the  usurpers  would  do  so  at  the  peril  of 
his  soul.  The  heretics  affirmed  that,  after  the  peroration,  0 
plentiful  allowance  of  brandy  was  served  out  to  the  audience, 
and  that,  when  the  brandy  had  been  swallowed,  a  Bishop  pro- 
nounced a  benediction.  Thus  duly  prepared  by  physical  and 
moral  stimulants,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  about  fourteen 
thousand  infantry,  was  drawn  up  in  the  vast  meadow  which 
fay  on  the  Clare  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Here  copies  of  Gin- 
keirs  proclamation  were  profusely  scattered  about ;  and 
English  officers  went  through  the  ranks  imploring  the  men 
not  to  ruin  themselves,  and  explaining  to  them  the  advantages 
which  the  soldiers  of  King  William  enjoyed.  At  length  the 
decisive  moment  came.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  pass  in 
review.  Those  who  wished  to  remain  in  Ireland  were  direct- 
ed to  file  off  at  a  particular  spot  All  who  passed  that  spot 
were  to  be  considered  as  havuig  made  their  choice  for  France. 
Sarsfield  and  Wauchop  on  one  side.  Porter,  Coningsby  and 
Guikell  on  the  other,  looked  on  with  painful  anxiety.    D'Usson 

*  Story's  Continuation.  His  narratiTe  is  confirmed  by  the  testimo- 
nj  which  an  Irish  Captain  who  was  present  has  left  us  in  bad  Latin. 
*<Uic  apud  lacrum  omnes  adrertinntur  a  capellanis  ire  potius  in 
QalUam." 
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and  hifl  countrymen,  though  not  uninterested  in  tne  spectacle, 
found  it  hard  to  preserve  their  gravity.  The  coniusion,  ihe 
clamor,  the  grotesque  appearance  of  an  army  in  which  there 
could  scarcely  be  seen  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  a  shoe 
or  a  stocking,  presented  so  ludicrous  a  contrast  to  the  orderly 
and  brilliant  appearance  of  their  master^s  troops,  that  they 
amused  themselves  by  wondering  what  the  Parisians  would 
«iy  to  see  such  a  force  mustered  on  the  plain  of  Grenelle.* 

First  marched  what  was  called  the  Royal  regiment,  four* 
teen  hundred  strong.  All  but  seven  went  beyond  the  fatal 
point.  GinkelPs  countenance  showed  that  he  was  deeply  mor- 
tified. He  was  consoled,  however,  by  seeing  the  next  regi* 
ment,  which  consisted  of  natives  of  Ulster,  turn  off  to  a  man. 
There  had  arisen,  notwithstanding  the  community  of  blood, 
language  and  religion,  an  antipathy  between  the*  Celts  of 
Ulster  and  those  of  the  other  three  provinces ;  nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  the  example  and  influence  of  Baldearg  O^Don« 
nel  may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  people  of  the  land  which 
nis  forefathers  had  ruled.f  In  most  of  the  regiments  there 
was  a  division  of  opinion  ;  but  a  great  majority  declared  for 
France.  Henry  Luttrell  was  one  of  those  who  turned  off. 
He  was  rewarded  for  his  desertion,  and  perhaps  for  other 
services,  with  a  grant  of  the  large  estate  of  his  elder  brother 
Simon,  who  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  James,  with  a  pen- 
sion of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  Crown,  and  with 
the  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  Af\er 
living  in  wealth,  luxury  and  infamy,  during  a  quarter  of  a 
centu*y,  Henry  Luttrell  was  murdered  while  going  through 
Dublin  in  his  sedan  chair ;  and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
declared  that  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  fallen 
by  the  revenge  of  the  Papists.^  Eighty  years  afler  his  death 
his  grave  near  Luttrellstown  was  violated  by  the  descendants 
of  those  whom  he  had  betrayed,  and  his  skull  was  broken  to 
pieces  with  a  pickaxe.§  The  deadly  hatred  of  which  he  was 
the  object  descended  to  his  son  and  to  his  grandson ;  and. 

•  D'TJnon  and  Te886  to  Barberieux,  Oct.  iVt  1691. 

t  That  there  was  little  sympathy  between  the  Celts  of  Ulster  and 
thoee  of  thn  Southern  Provinces  is  evident  from  the  earions  memorial 
which  the  agent  of  Baldearg  O'Donnel  delivered  to  Avaux. 

I  TrcHwnry  Letter  Book,  June  19,  1696 ;  Journals  of  the  Irish 
Boose  of  Commons,  Nor.  7,  1717. 

i  This  I  relate  on  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  authority.  History  of  tU 
:rish  Brgades,  Note  47. 
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unhappily,  nothing  in  the  character  either  of  his  son  or  of  hif 
grandson  tended  to  mitigate  the  feeling  which  the  name  of 
Luttrell  excited.* 

When  the  long  procession  had  closed,  it  was  found  thai 
about  a  thousand  men  had  agreed  to  enter  into  William's  ser- 
vice. About  two  thousand  accepted  passes  from  Ginkell,  and 
went  quietly  home.  About  eleven  thousand  returned  with 
Sarsfield  to  the  city.  A  few  hours  aAer  the  garrison  had 
passed  in  review,  the  horse,  who  were  encamped  some  miles 
rrom  the  town,  were  required  to  make  their  choice  ;  and  most 
of  them  volunteered  for  France.f 

Sarsfield  considered  the  troops  who  remained  with  him  as 
under  an  irrevocable  obligation  to  go  abroad  ;  and,  lesi  they 
should  be  tempted  to  retract  their  consent,  he  confined  them 
within  the  ramparts,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  and 
strongly  guarded.  Ginkell,  though  in  his  vexation  he  mut- 
tered some  threats,  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  could  not 
justifiably  interfere.  But  the  precautions  of  the  Irish  general 
were  far  from  being  completely  successful.  It  was  by  no 
means  strange  that  a  superstitious  and  excitable  kerne,  with  a 
sermon  and  a  dram  in  his  head,  should  be  ready  to  promise 
whatever  his  priests  required  :  neither  was  it  strange  that, 
when  he  had  slept  off  his  liquor,  and  when  anathemas  were 
no  longer  ringing  in  his  ecurs,  he  should  feel  painful  misgiv- 
ings. He  had  bound  himself  to  go  into  exile,  perhaps  for 
life,  beyond  that  dreary  expanse  of  waters  which  impressed 

*  <•  There  is,"  Jtmius  wrote  eighty  years  after  the  capitulation  ot 
LimericlL,  «  a  certain  family  in  this  country  on  which  nature  seems  to 
have  entailed  an  hereditary  baseness  of  disposition.  As  far  as  their  his- 
tory has  been  known,  the  son  has  regularly  improved  upon  the  viceM 
of  the  father,  and  has  taken  care  to  transmit  them  pure  and  undimin- 
ished into  the  bosom  of  his  successors.''  Elsewhere  he  says  of  the 
member  for  Middlesex,  «  He  has  degraded  even  the  name  of  Lut- 
trell." He  exclaims,  in  allusion  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
baland  and  Mrs.  Horton,  who  was  bom  a  Luttrell :  **  Let  Parliament 
look  to  it.  A  Luttrell  shall  never  succeed  to  the  Crown  of  England." 
It  is  certain  that  very  few  Englishmen  can  have  sympathize  with 
Junius's  abhorrence  of  the  Luttrells,  or  can  even  have  understood  it. 
VVhy  then  did  he  use  expressions  which  to  the  great  majority  of  his 
readers  must  have  been  unintelligible  ?  My  answer  is  that  Philip 
Francis  was  bom,  and  passed  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life,  within  a 
walk  of  Luttrellstown. 

t  Story's  Continuation;  London  Gazette,  Oct.  22,1691;  D'Uasoo 

%nd  Tes86  to  I<  jwis,  Oct.  •^,  and  to  Barbesieux,  Oct.  ^ ;  light  ta 
rbe  Blind. 
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his  rude  rniiid  with  mysterious  terror.  His  thoughts  lan  on 
all  that  he  was  to  leave,  on  tlie  well  known  peat  stack  and 
jKKato  ground,  and  on  the  mud  cahin,  which,  humble  as  it 
^^as,  was  still  his  home.  He  was  never  again  to  see  the 
fiufSiliar  faces  round  the  turf  fire,  or  to  hear  the  familiar  notes 
of  the  old  Celtic  sonss.  The  ocean  was  to  roll  between  him 
and  the  dwelling  of  his  grayheaded  parents  and  his  blooming 
sweetheart  There  were  some  who,  unable  to  bear  the 
misery  of  such  a  separation,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  pass 
the  sentinels  who  watched  the  jgBLtes,  sprang  into  the  river  and 
gained  the  opposite  bank.  The  number  of  these  daring 
swimmers,  however,  was  not  great ;  and  the  army  woulo 
probably  have  been  transported  almost  entire  if  it  had  re- 
mained at  Limerick  till  the  day  of  embarkation.  But  many 
of  the  vesseb  in  which  the  voyage  was  to  be  performed  lay 
at  Cork  ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  Sarsfield  should  proceed 
thither  with  some  of  his  best  regiments.  It  was  a  march  of 
not  less  than  four  days  through  a  wild  country.  To  prevent 
agile  youths,  familiar  with  all  the  shifts  of  a  vagrant  and 
predatory  life,  from  stealing  off  to  the  bogs  and  woods  under 
cover  of  the  night,  was  impossible.  Indeed,  many  soldiers 
had  the  audacity  to  run  away  by  broad  daylight  before  they 
were  out  of  sight  of  Limerick  Cathedral.  The  Royal  regi- 
ment, which  had,  on  the  day  of  the  review,  set  so  striking  an 
example  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  James,  dwindled  from 
fourteen  hundred  men  to  five  hundred.  Before  the  last  ships 
departed,  news  came  tliat  those  who  had  sailed  by  the  first 
ships  had  been  ungraciously  received  at  Brest.  They  had 
been  scantily  fed  :  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  neither  pay 
nor  clothing :  thouch  winter  was  setting  in,  they  slept  in  the 
fields  with  no  covenng  but  the  hedges.  Many  had  been  heard 
to  say  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  die  in  old  Ireland 
than  to  live  in  the  inhospitable  country  to  which  they  had  been 
banished.  The  effect  of  those  reports  was  that  hundreds, 
who  had  long  persisted  in  their  intention  of  emigrating, 
refused  at  the  last  moment  to  go  on  board,  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  returned  to  their  native  villages.* 

Sarsfield  perceived  that  one  chief  cause  of  the  desertion 
which  was  thinning  his  army  was  the  natural  unwillingness  of 
the  men  to  leave  their  families  in  a  state  of  destitution.  Cork 
ard  its  neighborhood  were  filled  with  the  kindred  of  those  who 

•  Btarfn  Gontinuatioxi ;  Lcmdoii  GBsette,  Jan.  4,  169^, 
8* 
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were  going  abroad.  Great  numbers  of  women,  many  of  them 
*ftading,  carrying,  suckling  their  infants,  covered  all  the  roads 
wnich  led  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  The  Irish  general, 
apprehensive  of  the  effect  whrch  the  entreaties  and  lamenta- 
tions of  these  poor  creatures  could  not  fail  to  produce,  put 
forth  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  afsured  his  soldiers  that  they 
■hould  be  permitted  to  carry  their  wives  and  families  to  Franco. 
It  would  be  injurious  to  the  memory  of  so  brave  and  loyal  a 
gentleman  to  suppose  that  when  he  made  this  promise  he 
meant  to  break  it  It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  had 
formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  number  of  those  who 
would  demand  a  passage,  and  that  he  found  himself,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  alter  his  arrangements,  unable  to  keep  his 
word.  Afler  the  soldiers  had  embarked,  room  was  found  for 
the  families  of  many.  But  still  there  remained  on  the  water 
side  a  great  multitude  clamoring  piteously  to  be  taken  on  board. 
As  the  last  boats  put  off  there  was  a  rush  into  the  surf.  Some 
women  caught  hold  of  the  ropes,  were  dragged  out  of  their 
depth,  clung  till  their  fingers  were  cut  through,  and  perished 
in  the  waves.  The  ships  began  to  move.  A  Mrild  and  terri- 
ble wail  rose  from  the  shore,  and  excited  unwonted  compas- 
sion in  hearts  steeled  by  hatred  of  the  Irish  race  and  of  the 
Romish  faith.  Even  the  stern  Cromwellian,  now  at  length, 
after  a  desperate  struggle  of  three  years,  left  the  undisputed 
lord  of  the  bloodstained  and  devastated  island,  could  not  hear 
unmoved  that  bitter  cry,  in  which  was  poured  forth  all  the 
rage  and  all  the  sorrow  of  a  conquered  nation.* 

The  sails  disappeared*  The  emaciated  and  brokenhearted 
crowd  of  those  whom  a  stroke  more  crttel  than  that  of  death 
had  made  widows  and  orphans  dispersed,  to  beg  their  way 
home  through  a  wasted  land,  or  to  lie  down  and  die  by  the 
roadside  of  grief  and  hunger.  The  exiles  departed,  to  learn 
in  foreign  camps  that  discipline  without  which  natural  courage 
is  of  small  avail,  and  to  retrieve  on  distant  fields  of  battle  the 
honor  which  had  been  lost  by  a  long  series  of  defeats  at  home. 
In  Ireland  there  was  peace.  The  dommation  of  the  colonist e 
was  absolute.  The  native  population  was  tranquil  with  the 
ghastly  tranquillity  of  exhaustion  and  of  despair.  There  were 
mdeed  outrages,  robberies,  fire  raisings,  assassinations.  Bui 
more  than  a  century  passed  away  without  one  general  insur* 


*  Story's  Continuation ;   Macarise  Excidium,  and  Mr.  O'Calla- 
l^tan'8  note ;  London  Gazette,  Jan.  4,  169^. 
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reetkn.  Dam^  ^lat  century,  two  rebellions  wero  raiMd  to 
Great  Britain  hy  the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stu&n.  But 
neither  when  the  elder  Pretender  was  crowned  at  Scone,  noi 
when  the  younger  held  bis  court  at  Holyrood,  was  the  man- 
danl  of  that  House  set  up  in  Connaught  or  Munster.  In  1745, 
indeed,  when  the  HighLandera  were  marching  towards  Ijon> 
don,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  so  quiet  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  could,  without  the  smallest  risk,  send  several 
regiments  acroM  Saint  George's  Channel  to  recruit  the  anny 
of  tfao  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Nor  was  this  submisaioD  tnr 
effect  of  content,  but  of  mere  stupefaction  and  brokenness  cf 
heart.  The  iron  had  entered  into  the  soul.  The  memory  of 
past  defeats,  the  habit  of  daily  enduring  insult  and  oppression, 
had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  unhappy  nation.  There  ware  in- 
deed  Irish  Roman  Catholics  of  great  ability,  energy  and  ambi. 
tion :  but  they  were  to  be  found  every  where  except  in  Ireland, 
at  Versailles  and  at  Saint  Udefonao,  in  the  armies  of  Frederic 
and  in  the  armies  of  Maria  Theresa.  One  exile  became  a 
Marshal  of  Prance.  Another  became  Prime  Minister  of 
Spain.  If  he  had  staid  in  hb  native  land  ha  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  inferior  by  all  the  ignorant  and  worthless  squi- 
reens who  drank  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory.  In  his 
palace  at  Madrid  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  assiduously 
courted  by  the  ambassador  of  George  the  Second,  and  of  hid 
ding  defiance  in  high  terms  to  the  ambassador  of  George  the 
Third.*  Scattered  over  all  Europe  were  to  be  found  brave 
Irish  generals,  dexterous  Irish  diplomatists,  Irish  Counts,  Irish 
Barons,  Irish  Knights  of  Saint  Lewis  and  of  Saint  Leopold, 
of  the  White  Eagle  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  who,  if  they 
had  remained  in  the  house  of  bondage,  could  not  have  been 
ensigns  of  marching  regiments  or  freemen  of  petty  corpora- 
tions. These  men,  the  natural  chiefs  of  their  race,  having 
been  withdrawn,  what  remained  was  utterly  helpless  and  pas- 
sive. A  rising  of  the  Irishry  against  the  Englishry  was  no 
more  to  be  apprehended  than  a  rising  of  the  women  and  cliil- 
dnn  against  the  men.f 

■  Some  interesting  facta  r«I«(iiig  to  Wall,  wbo  wu  minister  of  F«t- 
dinaud  ths  Sixth  and  Chutes  the  Third,  will  be  found  in  the  letter* 
of  Sir  Bsnjainin  Kems  snd  Lord  Brittol,  publitbed  in  Coze'i  M»- 
BrinofSpdn. 

t  Tliit  w  Swift"!  UncoagF,  Ungoage  held  not  once,  bat  repeatedly 
ud  at  long  Intcrrala.  In  the  Letter  on  the  Sacramental  Te«t,  writ- 
kn  In  1708.  be  hji  :  ••  If  we  (the  oleiST)  were  nnder  any  real  frar 
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There  were  indeed,  in  those  days,  fierce  disputes  betiveen 
the  mother  country  and  the  colony :  but  in  those  disputes  the 
aboriginal  population  had  no  more  interest  than  the  Red  In- 
dians in  the  dispute  between  Old  England  and  New  England 
about  the  Stamp  Act  The  ruling  few,  even  when  in  mutiny 
against  the  government,  had  no  mercy  for  any  thing  that 
looked  like  mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  subject  many.  None  of 
those  Roman  patriots,  who  poniarded  Julius  Caesar  for  aspiring 
to  be  a  king,  would  have  had  the  smallest  scruple  about  cruci- 
fying a  whole  school  of  gladiators  for  attempting  to  escape 
from  the  most  odious  and  degrading  of  all  kinds  of  servi- 
tude. None  of  those  Virginian  patriots,  who  vindicated  their 
separation  from  the  British  empire  by  proclaiming  it  to  be 
a  selfevident  truth  that  all  men  were  endowed  by  the  Creator 
with  an  unalienable  right  to  liberty,  would  have  had  the  smallest 
scruple  about  shooting  any  negro  slave  who  had  laid  claim  to 
that  unalienable  right  And,  in  the  same  manner,  the  Protestant 
masters  of  Ireland,  while  ostentatiously  professing  the  political 
doctrines  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  held  that  a  people  who  spoke 
the  Celtic  tongue  and  heard  mass  could  have  no  concern  in 

of  the  Papists  in  this  kingdom,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  us  so  stupid 
as  not  to  be  equally  apprehensive  with  others,  since  we  are  likely  to 
be  the  greater  and  more  immediate  sufferers ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  look  upon  them  to  be  altogether  as  inconsiderable  as  the  women 
and  children.  .  .  .  The  common  people,  without  leaders,  without 
discipline,  or  natural  courage,  being  little  better  than  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  are  out  of  all  capacity  of  doing  any  mischief, 
if  they  were  ever  so  well  inclined."  In  the  Drapier's  Sixth  Let- 
ter, written  in  1724,  he  says :  **  As  to  the  people  of  this  kingdom, 
they  consist  either  of  Irish  Papists,  who  are  as  inconsiderable  in 
point  of  power  as  the  women  and  children,  or  of  English  Protest- 
ants." Again,  in  the  Presbyterian's  Plea  of  Merit,  written  in  1731, 
he  says :  «  The  estates  of  Papists  are  very  few,  crumbling  into  small 
parcels,  and  daily  diminishing :  their  common  people  are  snnJL  in 
porerty,  ignorance,  and  cowardice,  and  of  as  little  consequence  as 
women  and  children.  Their  nobility  and  gentry  are  at  least  one  half 
ruined,  banished,  or  converted.  They  all  soundly  feel  the  smart  of 
what  they  suffered  in  the  last  Irish  war.  Some  of  them  are  already 
retired  into  foreign  countries :  others,  as  I  am  told,  intend  to  follow 
them ;  and  the  rest,  I  believe  to  a  man,  who  still  possess  any  lands, 
are  absolutely  resolved  never  to  hazard  them  again  for  the  sake  of 
establishing  their  superstition." 

I  may  observe  t^at,  to  the  best  of  my  belief.  Swift  never,  in  any 
thing  that  he  wrote,  used  the  word  Irishman  to  denote  a  person  of 
Anglosaxon  race  boiTi  in  Ireland.  He  no  more  considered  himself  as 
■n  Jurishman  than  an  Englishlkian  bom  at  Calcutta  considen  himself  ai 
fc  Hindoo. 
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dKwa  doctrines.  Molyneux  questiDaed  the  BuprenuKty  or  the 
Englwh  l^islature.  Swift  amailed,  with  the  keenest  ridicule 
and  invective,  every  part  of  the  system  of  government.  Lu- 
cu  disquieted  the  adininistrstion  of  Lord  Harrington.  Boyls 
overthrew  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset  But 
neither  Molyneux  nor  Swid,  neither  Lucas  nor  Boyle,  ever 
thought  of  appealing  to  the  native  population.  They  would 
fts  soon  have  thought  of  appealing  to  the  swine.*  At  a  later 
period  Henry  Flood  excited  the  dominant  class  to  demand  a 
Wrliamentary  reform,  and  to  uae  even  revolutionary  means 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  reform.  But  neither  he,  nor 
those  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  chief,  and  who  went  close 
to  tlie  verge  of  treason  at  his  bidding,  would  consent  to  admit 
the  subject  class  to  the  smallest  share  of  political  power. 
The  virtuous  and  accomplished  Charlemont,  a  Whig  of  the 
Whigs,  passed  a  long  life  m  contending  for  what  he  called  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  But  he  voted  against  the  law  which 
gave  the  elective  franchise  to  Roman  Catholic  freeholders ; 
and  he  died  fixed  in  the  opinion  that  the  Parliament  House 
ought  to  be  kept  pure  from  Roman  Catholic  members.  In- 
deed, during  the  century  which  followed  the  Revolution,  the 
tDclination  of  an  English  Pro^stant  to  trample  on  the  Irishry 
was  generally  proportioned  to  the  zeal  which  he  professed  for 
political  liberty  in  the  abstract  If  he  uttered  any  expression 
of  compassion  for  the  majority  oppressed  by  the  minority,  he 
might  be  safely  set  down  as  a  bigoted  Tory  and  High  Church- 
man.t 

All  thb  time  hatred,  kept  down  by  fear,  festered  in  the 
hearts  of  ttie  children  of  the  soil.     They  were  still  the  same 

•  In  1719  LacM  wu  the  idol  of  the  democracy  of  hii  own  eatte.  It 
It  earioiu  to  wee  what  waa  thought  of  him  by  those  who  were  not  of  bit 
own  caste.  One  of  the  chief  Pariahs,  Charles  O'Connor,  wrote  thua  : 
"  I  sm  by  DO  meaiu  inteiested.  nor  i>  any  of  our  unfortunate  popula- 
tioD,  in  thii  aflair  of  Lucas.  A  tiua  patriot  would  not  hsTe  betrayed 
(uch  malice  to  luch  unfortunate  alavea  as  we."  He  adds,  with  too 
taoch  tiuth,  that  those  bnaeten  the  Whigi  wialied  to  have  liberty  all 

t  On  this  labjeet  Johnson  was  the  most  liberal  politician  of  his  time. 
••  The  Iiiah,"  he  ntd  with  great  warmth,  "  are  in  a  mow  unnatural 
■tate  ;  (or  we  see  there  the  minority  prevailing  otct  the  majority."  I 
Boapeet  that  Alderman  Beckfbrd  and  Alderman  Sawbridge  would  have 
been  far  &om  aympathiiiiig  with  him.  Charlea  O'Connor,  whose  un- 
favoiable  opinion  of  the  Whig  Lucas  I  have  quoted,  pays,  in  the 
fitbof  to  the  Dinertadons  on  Irish  History,  a  high  compliment  to 
the  Itbetality  of  the  Tory  Jehnacn. 
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people  that  had  sprung  to  arms  in  1641  at  the  call  of  O^NeiU, 
and  in  1689  at  the  call  of  Tyrconnel.  To  them  every  fee- 
aval  instituted  hy  the  State  was  a  day  of  mourning,  and  every 
puhiic  trophy  set  up  by  the  State  was  a  memorial  of  shame. 
VVe  have  never  known,  and  can  but  faintly  conceive,  the 
feelings  of  a  nation  doomed  to  see  constantly  in  all  its  public 
places  the  monuments  of  its  subjugation.  Such  monumentu 
every  where  met  the  eye  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  In 
front  of  the  Senate  House  of  their  country,  they  saw  the 
statue  of  their  conqueror.  If  they  entered,  they  saw  the 
walls  tapestried  with  the  defeats  of  their  fathers.  At  length, 
after  a  hundred  years  of  servitude,  endured  without  one  vig- 
orous or  combined  struggle  for  emancipation,  the  French 
revolution  awakened  a  wild  hope  in  the  bosoms  of  the  op- 
pressed.  Men  who  had  inherited  all  the  pretensions  and  all 
the  passions  of  the  Parliament  which  James  had  held  at  the 
King*s  Inns  could  not  hear  unmoved  of  the  downfall  of  a 
wealthy  established  Church,  of  the  flight  of  a  splendid  aris- 
tocracy, of  the  confiscation  of  an  immense  territory.  Old 
antipathies,  which  had  never  slumbered,  were  excited  to  new 
and  terrible  energy  by  the  combination  of  stimulants  which, 
in  any  other  society,  would  have  counteracted  each  other. 
The  spirit  of  Popery  and  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  irrecon- 
cilable antagonists  every  where  else,  were  for  once  mingled 
in  an  unnatural  and  portentous  union.      Their  joint  influence 

{)roduced  the  third  and  last  rising  up  of  the  aboriginal  popu- 
ation  against  the  colony.  The  greatgrandsons  of  the  soldiers 
of  Galmoy  and  Sarsfield  were  opposed  to  the  greatgrandsons 
of  the  soldiers  of  Wolseley  and  Mitchelburn.  The  Celt 
again  looked  impatiently  for  the  sails  which  were  to  bring 
succor  from  Brest ;  and  the  Saxon  was  again  backed  by  the 
whole  power  of  England.  Again  the  victory  remained  with 
the  well  educated  and  well  organized  minority.  But,  happi- 
ly, the  vanquished  people  found  protection  in  a  quarter  from 
which  they  would  once  have  had  to  expect  nothing  but  im- 
placable severity.  By  this  time  the  philosophy  of  Uie  eigh- 
teenth century  had  purified  English  Whiggism  from  that  deep 
taint  of  intolerance  which  had  been  contracted  during  a  long 
and  close  alliance  with  the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Enlightened  men  had  begun  to  feel  that  the  argu- 
ments by  which  Milton  and  Locke,  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  had 
vindicated  the  rights  of  conscience  might  be  urged  with  not 
less  force  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  than  in  favoi^  uf 
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tba  lodependeDt  or  the  Baptist.  The  great  par^  which  tracei 
its  descent  through  the  Exclusionists  up  to  the  Roundheadi 
continued  daring  thirty  yean,  <n  spite  of  royal  frowns  and 
popular  clamors,  to  demand  a  share  in  all  the  benefitB  of  our 
free  constitution  for  those  Irish  Papists  whom  the  Roundheadi 
and  the  Exclusionists  had  considered  merely  as  beasts  of 
chase  or  as  beasts  of  burden.  But  it  will  be  for  some  other 
historian  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  that  great  conflict,  and 
the  late  triumph  of  reason  and  humaoity.  Unhappily  such  kd 
histoiian  will  have  to  relate  that  the  triumph  won  by  such 
exertions  and  by  such  sacrifices  was  immediately  followed  by 
disappointment ;  that  it  proved  far  less  easy  to  eradicate  evil 
pasnons  than  to  repeal  evil  laws  ;  and  that,  long  after  every 
trftce  of  national  and  religious  animosity  had  been  obliterated 
from  the  Statute  Book,  national  and  religious HQimosities  cod- 
tioued  to  rankle  in  the  bosoms  of  millions.  May  he  be  able 
also  to  relate  that  wisdom,  justice  and  time  gradually  did  in 
Ireland  what  they  had  done  in  Scotland,  and  that  all  the  races 
which  inhabit  the  Britiah  isles  wen  Bt  length  induMdu.-^ 
blended  into  one  poc^tle  I 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1691,  William  arrived  at 
Kensington  from  the  Netherlands.*  Three  days  later  he 
opened  the  Parliament.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was,  on  the 
whole,  cheering.  By  land  there  had  been  gains  and  losses : 
but  the  balance  was  in  favor  of  England.  Against  the  fall 
of  Mons  might  well  be  set  off  the  taking  of  Athlone,  the  vic- 
tory of  Aghrim,  the  surrender  of  Limerick  and  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Ireland.  At  sea  there  had  been  no  great  victory ; 
but  there  had  been  a  great  display  of  power  and  of  activity ; 
and,  though  many  were  dissatisfied  because  more  had  not 
been  done,  none  could  deny  that  there  had  been  a  change  for 
the  better.  The  ruin  caused  by  the  foibles  and  vices  of  Tor* 
rington  had  been  repaired  :  the  fleet  had  been  well  equipped  : 
the  rations  had  been  abundant  and  wholesome ;  and  the 
health  of  the  crews  had  consequently  been,  for  that  age, 
wonderfully  good.  Russell,  who  commanded  the  naval  forces 
of  the  allies,  had  in  vain  offered  battle  to  the  French.  The 
white  flag,  which,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  ranged  the 
Channel  unresisted  from  the  Land^s  End  to  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  now,  as  soon  as  our  topmasts  were  descried  twenty 
leagues  off,  abandoned  the  open  sea,  and  retired  into  the 
depths  of  the  harbor  of  Brest.  The  appearance  of  an  Eng- 
lish squadron  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon  had  decided  the 
fate  of  the  last  fortress  which  had  held  out  for  King  James ; 
and  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  the  Levant,  valued  at  four 
millions  sterling,  had,  through  dangers  which  had  caused 
many  sleepless  nights  to  the  underwriters  of  Lombard  Street, 
been  convoyed  safe  into  the  Thames.f  The  Lords  and  Com- 
mons listened  with  signs  of  satisfaction  to  a  speech  in  which 

♦  London  Gazette,  Oct.  22,  1691. 

t  Burnet,  ii.  78,  79 ;  Burchett's  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  8ea ; 
Journal  of  the  English  and  Dutch  fle«tt.  in  a  Letter  from  an  officer  on 
board  the  Lennox,  at  Torbay,  licens«a  August  21,  1691.  The  writer 
•avs,  •«  We  attribute  our  health,  under  God,  to  the  extraordinary  cart 
taken  in  the  well  ordering  of  our  provisions,  both  meat  and  drink." 
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dH)  Ring  congratulated  them  on  the  event  of  the  war  in  Ire* 
land,  and  expressed  his  confidence  that  they  would  conunue 
to  support  him  in  the  war  with  France.  He  told  them  that  a 
great  naval  armament  would  he  necessary,  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  conflict  by  land  could  not  be  effectually  main* 
tained  with  less  than  sixty-five  thousand  men.* 

lie  was  thanked  in  affectionate  terms :  the  force  which  he 
asked  was  voted  ;  and  large  supplies  were  granted  with  little 
difficulty.  But  when  the  Ways  and  Means  were  taken  into 
consideration,  symptoms  of  discontent  began  to  appear. 
Eighteen  months  before,  when  the  Commons  had  been  em- 
ployed in  settling  the  Civil  List,  many  members  had  shown  a 
very  natural  disposition  to  complain  of  the  amount  of  the 
salaries  and  fees  received  by  official  men.  Keen  speeches 
had  been  made,  and,  what  was  much  less  usual«  had  been 
priilted  :  there  had  been  much  excitement  out  of  doors :  but 
nothing  had  been  done.  The  subject  was  now  revived.  A 
report  made  by  the  Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed 
in  the  preceding  year  to  examine  the  public  accounts  dis- 
closed some  facts  which  excited  indignation,  and  others 
which  raised  grave  suspicion.  The  House  seemed  fully  de- 
termined to  make  an  extensive  reform  ;  and,  in  truth,  notning 
could  have  averted  such  a  reform  except  the  folly  and  vio- 
lence of  the  reformers.  That  they  should  have  been  angry 
is  indeed  not  strange.  The  enormous  gains,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, of  the  servants  of  the  public  went  on  increasing,  while 
the  gains  of  every  body  else  were  diminishing.  Rents  were 
falling :  trade  was  languishing  :  every  man  who  lived  either 
on  what  his  ancestors  had  left  him  or  on  the  fruits  of  his  own 
industry  was  forced  to  retrench.  The  placeman  alone  throve 
imtdst  the  general  distress.  ^'  Look,'^  cried  the  incensed 
squires,  "  at  the  Comptroller  of  the  Customs.  Ten  years 
ago  he  walked,  and  we  rode.  Our  incomes  have  been  cur* 
tailed :  his  salary  has  been  doubled :  we  have  sold  our 
horses :  he  has  bought  them ;  and  now  we  go  on  foot,  and 
•  re  splashed  by  his  coach  and  six.^*  Lowther  vainly  en* 
deavored  to  stand  up  against  the  storm.  He  was  heard  with 
IiUle  favor  by  the  country  gentlemen  who  had  not  long  be- 
fore looked  up  to  him  as  one  of  their  leaders.  He  had  lef\ 
diem :  he  had  become  a  courtier :  he  had  two  good  places. 


*  liOrd^  and  Commoni'  Journals,  Oct.  22,  1691. 
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one  in  fhe  Treasury,  the  other  in  the  household.  He  had  re* 
cently  received  from  the  King^s  own  hand  a  gratuity  of  two 
thousand  guineas.*  It  seemed  perfectly  natural  that  he 
should  defend  abuses  by  which  he  profited.  The  taunts  and 
reproaches  with  which  he  was  assailed  were  insupportable  to 
his  sensitive  nature.  He  lost  his  head,  almost  fainted  away 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  talked  about  righting  himself 
in  another  place.t  Unfortunately  no  member  rose  at  this 
conjuncture  to  propose  that  the  civil  establishments  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  carefully  revised,  that  sinecures  should  be 
abolished,  that  exorbitant  official  incomes  should  be  reduced, 
and  that  no  servant  of  the  State  should  be  allowed  to  exact,  un- 
der any  pretence,  any  thing  beyond  his  known  and  lawful  remu- 
neration. In  this  way  it  would  have  been  possible  to  diminish 
the  public  burdens,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  every  public  department.  But  unfortunately  those 
who  were  loudest  in  clamoring  against  the  prevailing  abuses 
were  utterly  destitute  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  work 
of  reform.  On  the  twelfth  of  December,  some  foolish  man, 
whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  moved  that  no  person 
employed  in  any  civil  office,  the  Speaker,  Judges  and  Am- 
bassadors excepted,  should  receive  more  than  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year ;  and  this  motion  was  not  only  carried,  but 
carried  without  one  dissentient  voice.f  Those  who  were 
most  interested  in  opposing  it  doubtless  saw  that  opposition 
would,  at  that  moment,  only  irritate  the  majority,  and  re- 
served themselves  for  a  more  favorable  time.  The  more 
favorable  time  soon  came.  No  man  of  common  sense  could, 
when  his  blood  had  cooled,  remember  without  shame  that  he 
had  voted  for  a  resolution  which  made  no  distinction  between 
sinecurists  and  laborious  public  servants,  between  clerks  eno- 
I 

*  This  apfuars  from  a  letter  written  by  Lowther,  after  he  became 
Lord  Lonsdale,  to  his  son.  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  among  the  Mack- 
intosh MSS. 

t  See  Commorji'  Journals,  Dec.  3,  1691 ;  and  Grey's  Debates.  It 
U  to  be  regretted  that  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts 
has  not  been  preserved.  Lowther,  in  his  letter  to  his  son,  alludes  to 
the  badgering  of  this  day  with  great  bitterness.  **  What  man,"  he 
asks,  **  that  hath  bread  to  eat,  can  endure,  after  having  served  with 
all  tlie  diligence  and  application  mankind  is  capable  of,  and  after  hav- 
ing given  satisfaction  to  the  King  froia  whom  all  officers  of  State  derive 
their  authorise,  after  acting  rightly  by  all  men,  to  be  hated  by  men 
who  do  it  to  all  people  in  authoritie } " 

X  Commons'  Journals,  Dec  12,  169f . 
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plcyed  in  copying  letters  and  ministers  on  whose  wisclotL 
and  integrity  the  fate  of  the  nation  might  depend.  The 
salary  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  Excise  Office  had  been,  by 
\  scandalous  job,  raised  to  five  hundred  a  year.  It  ought  to 
have  been  reduced  to  fifty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  services 
of  a  Secretary  of  State  who  was  well  qualified  for  his  post 
would  have  been  cheap  at  five  thousand.  If  the  resolution 
of  the  Commons  had  beien  carried  into  effect,  both  the  salary 
which  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  fif\y  pounds,  and  the 
salary  which  might  without  impropriety  have  amounted  to 
five  thousand,  would  have  been  fixed  at  five  hundred.  Such 
absurdity  must  have  shocked  even  the  roughest  and  plainest 
foxhunter  in  the  House.  A  reaction  took  place ;  and  when, 
af^er  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks,  it  was  proposed  to  insert  in 
a  bill  of  supply  a  clause  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of 
the  twelfth  of  December,  the  Noes  were  loud :  the  Speaker 
was  of  opinion  that  they  had  it :  the  Ayes  did  not  venture  to 
dispute  his  opinion :  the  senseless  plan  which  had  been  ap- 
proved without  a  division  was  rejected  without  a  division ; 
and  the  subject  was  not  again  mentioned.  Thus  a  grievance 
so  scandalous  that  none  of  those  who  profited  by  it  dared  to 
defend  it  was  perpetuated  merely  by  tlie  imbecility  and  in- 
temperance of  those  who  attacked  it.* 

Early  in  the  Session  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  became  the 
subject  of  a  grave  and  earnest  discussion.  The  Commons, 
m  the  exercise  of  that  supreme  power  which  the  English 
legislature  possessed  over  all  the  dependencies  of  England, 
sent  up  to  the  Lords  a  bill  providing  that  no  person  should 
sit  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  should  hold  any  Irish  office,  civil 
military  or  ecclesiastical,  or  should  practise  law  or  medicine 
in  Ireland,  till  he  had  taken  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and 
Supremacy,  and  subscribed  the  Declaration  against  Transub* 
siantiation.  The  Lords  were  not  more  inclined  *han  the 
Commons  to  favor  the  Irish.  No  peer  was  dispc«ed  to  in- 
trust Roman  Catholics  with  political  power.  Nay,  it  seems 
that  no  peer  objected  to  the  principle  of  the  absurd  and  cruel 
rule  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  the  liberal  pro 
lessions.  But  it  was  thought  that  this  rule,  though  unob- 
jectionable in  principle,  would,  if  adopted  without  some  ex- 
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eeptions,  be  a  breach  of  a  positive  compact.  Their  Lord- 
ships called  for  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  ordered  it  to  be.  read 
at  the  table,  and  proceeded  to  consider  whether  the  law 
framed  by  me  Lower  House  was  consistent  with  the  engacre- 
ments  into  which  the  government  had  entered.  One  dis- 
crepancy was  noticed.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  second  civil 
article,  that  every  person  actually  residing  in  any  fortress 
occupied  by  an  Irish  garrison,  should  be  permitted,  on  taking 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  to  resume  any  calling  which  he  had 
exercised  before  the  Revolution.  It  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
have  been  a  violation  of  this  covenant  to  require  that  a  law- 
yer or  a  physician  who  had  been  within  the  walls  of  Limer- 
ick during  the  siege,  should  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
and  subscribe  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  be- 
fore he  could  receive  fees.  Holt  was  consulted,  and  was 
directed  to  prepare  clauses  in  conformity  with  the  terms  ot 
the  capitulation. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  Holt,  was  sent  back  to  the  Com- 
mons. They  at  first  rejected  the  amendment,  and  demanded 
a  conference.  The  conference  was  granted.  Ilochester,  in 
the  Painted  Chamber,  delivered  to  the  managers  of  the 
Lower  House  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  and  ear- 
nestly represented  the  importance  of  preserving  the  public 
faith  inviolate.  This  appeal  was  one  which  no  honest  man, 
though  inflamed  by  national  and  religious  animosity,  could 
resist.  The  Commons  reconsidered  the  subject,  and,  after 
hearing  the  Treaty  read,  agreed,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions, to  what  the  Lords  had  proposed.* 

The  bill  became  a  law.  It  attracted,  at  the  time,  little  no- 
tice, but  was,  afler  the  lapse  of  several  generation!:,  the  subject 
of  a  very  acrimonious  controversy.  Many  of  us  can  well 
remember  how  strongly  the  public  mind  was  stirred,  in  the 
days  of  George  the  Third  and  George  the  Fourth,  by  the 
question  whether  Roman  Catholics  should  be  permitted  to  sit 
in  Parliament.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  dispute  has 
produced  stranger  perversions  of  history.  The  whole  past 
was  falsified  for  the  sake  of  tlie  present.  All  the  great 
events  of  three  centuries  long  appeared  to  us  distorted  and 
discolored  by  a  mist  sprung  from  our  own  theories  and  our 
own  passions.  Some  friends  of  religious  liberty,  not  content 
^ 

«  Stat  8  W.  &  M.  c.  2,  Lordn'  Journals ;  Lords'  Journals,  10  Nov 
1691 ;  Commonfl'  Journals,  Dec.  1,  9,  & 
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with  the  advantage  if\i\ch  they  possessed  in  the  fail  conflict 
of  reason  with  reasofi^  weTikened  their  case  by  maintaining 
that  the  law  which  exb^xid^d  Irish  Roman  Catholics  from 
Parliament  was  inconsisteift  .witH  the  civil  Treaty  of  Limer- 
ick. The  first  article  of  that  Tie^H^-,  it  was  said,  guaranteed 
to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  such"  ffHt^leges  in  the  exercise 
of  his  religion  as  he  had  enjoyed  in  fhe^^time  of  Charles  the 
Second.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  SeconJ*  no  test  excluded 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  Irish  Parliank'nt*'  *Buch  a  te«t 
could  not  therefore,  it  was  argued,  be  imp'opei*  ^without  a 
breach  of  public  faith.  In  the  year  1828,  espefially,  this 
argument  was  put  forward  in  the  House  of  ComfnonsT  «ts 
if  it  had  been  the  main  strength  of  a  cause  which  sfc^Tin 
need  of  no  such  support.  The  champions  of  Protesta*it 
ascendency  were  well  pleased  to  see  the  debate  diverted 
from  a  political  question  about  which  they  were  in  the  wrong, 
*o  an  historical  question  about  which  they  were  in  the  right. 
Phey  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  first  article,  as  un* 
derstood  by  all  the  contracting  parties,  meant  only  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship  should  be  tolerated  as  in  time  past. 
That  article  was  drawn  up  by  Ginkeil ;  and,  just  before  he 
drew  it  up,  he  had  declared  that  he  would  rather  try  the 
chance  of  arms  than  consent  that  Irish  Papists  should  be  ca- 
pable of  holding  civil  and  military  offices,  of  exercising  lib- 
eral professions,  and  of  becoming  members  of  municipal  cor- 
porations. How  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  he  would  of  his 
o^vn  accord,  have  promised  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  open  to  men  to  whom  he  would 
not  open  a  guild  of  skinners  or  a  guild  of  cordwainers  ? 
How,  again,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  English  Peers 
would,  while  professing  the  most  punctilious  respect  for  public 
faith,  while  lecturing  the  Commons  on  the  dut}'  of  observing 
public  faith,  while  taking  counsel  with  the  most  learned  and 
upright  jurist  of  the  age  as  to  the  best  mode  of  maintaining 
public  faith,  have  committed  a  flagrant  violation  of  public 
faith,  and  that  not  a  single  lord  should  have  been  so  honest  or 
so  factious  as  to  protest  against  an  act  of  monstrous  perfidy 
aggravated  by  hypocrisy  ?  Or,  if  'v.;  could  believe  this,  how 
can  we  believe  that  no  voice  would  have  been  raised  in  any 
part  of  the  world  against  such  wickedness  ;  that  the  Court  of 
Saint  Grermains  and  the  Court  of  Versailles  would  have  re- 
mamed  profoundly  silent ;  that  no  Irish  exile,  no  English 
malcontent,  would  have  uttered  a  murmur  ;  that  not  a  word 
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of  ini^ective  or  sarcasm  on  so  inviting  X  subject  would  have 
been  found  in  tlie  whole  compasar  o^ihe  Jacobite  literature  ; 
and  that  it  would  have  been.^Ssi^fvdd  for  politicians  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  discovpr'thflt  a  treaty  made  in  the  sev* 
enteenth  century  had,  a'/egv  Veeks  after  it  had  been  signed, 
been  outrageously  violat^iSLin  the  sight  of  all  Europe  ?  * 

Qq  the  samebday^qj^Vvhich  the  (Emmons  read  for  the  first 
time  the  bill  wluoh  subjected  Ireland  to  the  absolute  domin 
ion  of  the^^^Pi^eptant  minority,  they  took  into  consideration 
another  ftiett^  of  high  importance.  Throughout  the  country, 
but  a^ebldUy  in  the  capital,  in  the  seaports  and  in  the  mauu- 
fatiSugi^  towns,  the  minds  of  men  were  greatly  excited  on  the 
.^*«tftb%dt  of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  :  a  fierce  paper  war 
*'^a  during  some  time  been  raging ;  and  several  grave  ques- 
tions, both  constitutional  and  comnu^rcial,  had  been  raised, 
which  the  legislature  only  could  decide. 

It  has  of\en  been  repeated,  and  ought  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  our  polity  d lifers  widely  from  those  polities  which 
havt),  during  the  last  eighty  years,  been  methodically  con- 
structed, digested  into  articles,  and  ratified  by  constituent 
assemblies.  It  grew  up  in  a  rude  ase.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
entire  in  any  formal  instrument.  All  along  the  line  which 
separates  the  functions  of  the  prince  from  those  of  the  legis- 
lator there  was. long  a  disputed  territory.  Encroachments 
were  perpetually  committed,  and,  if  not  very  outrageous, 
were  often  tolerated.  Trespass,  merely  as  trespass,  was 
commonly  suffered  to  pass  unresented.  It  was  only  when 
the  trespass  produced  some  positive  damage  that  the  ag- 
grieved party  stood  on  his  right,  and  demanded  that  the  fron- 
tier should  be  set  out  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  that  the 
landmarks  should  thenceforward  be  punctiliously  respected. 

*  The  IriBh  Roman  Catholics  complained,  and  with  but  too  much 
irason,  that,  at  a  later  period,  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  violated ;  but 
those  very  complaints  are  admissions  that  the  Statute  3  W.  &  M.  c.  2, 
was  not  a  violation  of  the  Treaty.  Thus  the  author  of  A  Light  to  the 
Blind,  speaking  of  the  first  article,  says,  **  This  article,  in  seven  yean 
after,  was  broken  by  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  summoned  by  the  IMnoe 
of  Orange,  wherein  a  law  was  passed  for  banishing  the  Catholic  bish- 
ops, dignitaries,  and  regular  clergy."  Surely  he  never  would  have 
i^-ritten  thus,  if  the  article  really  had,  only  two  months  after  it  wan 
■igued,  been  broken  by  the  English  Parliament.  The  Abb6  Mac 
Geoghegan,  too,  complains  that  the  Treaty  was  violated  some  years 
after  it  was  made.  But  he  does  not  pretend  that  it  was  vitiated  by 
Btat  3  AV    &  M.  c.  2. 
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Many  of  those  points  which  had  occasioned  the  most  viu- 
•ent  disputes  between  our  Sovereigns  and  their  Parliaments 
liad  been  finally  decided  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  one 
question,  scarcely  less  important  than  any  of  the  questions 
which  had  been  set  at  rest  forever,  was  still  undetermined. 
Indeed,  that  question  was  never,  as  far  as  can  now  be  ascer- 
tained, even  mentioned  in  the  Convention.  The  King  had 
undoubtedly,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm,  large  powers 
for  tlie  regulation  of  trade :  but  the  ablest  judge  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  precise  extent  of  those 
powers.  .  It  was  universally  acknowledged  that  it  belonged 
to  the  King  to  prescribe  weights  and  measures,  and  to  coin 
money  ;  that  no  fair  or  market  could  be  held  without  author- 
ity from  him ;  that  no  ship  could  unload  in  any  bay  or  estu- 
ary which  he  had  not  declared  to  be  a  port.  In  addition  to 
his  undoubted  right  to  grant  special  commercial  privileges 
to  particular  places,  he  long  claimed  a  right  to  grant  special 
commercial  privileges  to  particular  societies  and  to  particular 
individuals ;  and  our  ancestors,  as  usual,  did  not  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  dispute  this  claim,  till  it  produced  seri- 
ous inconvenience.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  power  of  creating  monopolies  began  to  be  grossly 
abused ;  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  grossly  abused,  it  be- 
gan to  be  questioned.  The  Queen  wisely  declined  a  con 
flict  with  a  House  of  Commons  backed  by  the  whole  nation. 
She  frankly  acknowledged  that  there  was  reason  for  com- 
plaint :  she  cancelled  the  patents  which  had  excited  the  pub- 
lic clamors ;  and  her  people,  delighted  by  this  concession, 
and  by  the  gracious  manner  in  which  it  had  been  made,  did 
not  require  from  her  an  express  renunciation  of  the  disputed 
prerogative. 

The  discontents  which  her  wisdom  had  appeased  were 
revived  by  the  dishonest  and  pusillanimous  policy  which  her 
successor  called  KingcraA.  He  readily  granted  oppressive 
patents  of  monopoly.  When  he  needed  the  help  of  his 
Parliament,  he  as  readily  annulled  them.  As  soon  as  the 
Parliament  had  ceased  to  sit,  his  Great  Seal  was  put  to  in- 
stnments  more  odious  than  those  which  he  had  recently 
cancelled.  At  length  that  excellent  House  of  Commons 
which  met  in  1623  determined  to  apply  a  strong  remedy  to 
the  evil.  The  King  was  forced  to  give  his  assont  to  a  law 
which  declared  monopolies  established  by  royal  authority  to 
be  null  and  void.  Some  exceptions,  however,  were  made, 
Modf  unfortunately,  were  not  very  ciearlv  dcfiried.     [t  was 
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especially  piorided  that  every  Society  of  Merchants  which 
had  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  trade 
should  retain  all  its  legal  privileges.*  The  question  whether 
a  monopoly  granted  by  the  Crown  to  such  a  company  were 
or  were  not  a  legal  privilege  was  left  unsettled,  and  contin- 
ued to  exercise,  during  many  years,  the  ingenuity  of  law- 
yers .t  The  nation,  however,  relieved  at  once  from  a  multi* 
tude  of  impositions  and  vexations  which  were  painfully  felt 
every  day  at  every  fireside,  was  in  no  humor  to  dispute  the 
validity  of  the  charters  under  which  a  few  companies  in 
Iiondon  traded  with  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  these  companies,  by  far  the  most  important  was  that 
which  had  been,  on  the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in- 
corporated by  Queen  Elizabeth  under  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to 
tlie  East  Indies.  When  this  celebrated  body  began  to  exist, 
the  Mogul  monarchy  was  at  the  zenith  of  power  and  glory. 
Akbar,  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Tamerlaine,  had  just  been  borne,  full  of  years  and  hon- 
ors, to  a  mausoleum  surpassing  in  magnificence  any  that 
Europe  could  show.  He  had  bequeathed  to  his  posterity  an 
empire  containing  more  than  twenty  times  the  population 
and  yielding  more  than  twenty  times  the  revenue  of  the 
England  which,  under  our  great  Queen,  held  a  foremost 
place  among  European  powers.  It  is  curious  and  interest- 
mg  to  consider  how  little  the  two  countries,  destined  to  be 
one  day  so  closely  connected,  were  then  known  to  each 
other.  The  most  enlightened  Englishmen  looked  en  India 
with  ignorant  admiration.  The  most  enlightened  natives  of 
India  were  scarcely  aware  that  England  existed.  Our  an- 
cestors had  a  dim  notion  of  endless  bazaars,  swarming  with 

•  Stat.  21  Jac  I.  c.  3. 

t  See  partictilarly  Two  Letters  by  a  Barrister  concerning^  the  East 
India  Cconpany  (1676),  and  an  Answer  to  the  Two  Letters  publishi^i 
in  the  same  year.  See  also  the  Judgment  of  Lord  Jeffreys  concerning 
the  Great  Case  of  Monopolies.  This  judgment  was  published  in  1689, 
after  the  downfall  of  Jcifreys.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  apologize 
in  the  preface  for  printing  any  thing  that  bore  so  odious  a  name.  **  To 
commend  this  argument/'  says  the  editor,  *•  I'll  not  undertake,  be- 
cause of  the  author.  But  yet  I  may  tell  you  what  is  told  me,  that  it 
b  worthy  any  gentleman's  perusal."  The  language  of  Jeffreys  ii 
most  offensiye,  sometimes  scurrilous,  sometimes  basely  adulatory;  but 
his  reasoning  as  to  the  mere  point  of  law  is  certainly  able,  if  net  Qtm 
oluaiTe, 
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buyecB  and  sellers,  and  blazing  with  cloth  of  gold,  with  va 
negated  silks  and  with  precious  stones ;  of  treasuries  wher6 
diamonds  were  piled  in  heaps  and  sequins  in  mountains ;  oT 
palaces,  compared  with  which  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court 
were  hovels ;  of  armies  ten  times  as  numerous  as  that  which 
they  had  seen  assembled  at  Tilbury  to  repel  the  Armada. 
On  the  (Mier  hand,  it  was  probably  not  known  to  one  of  the 
statesmen  in  the  Durbar  of  Agra  that  there  was  near  the 
setting  sun  a  great  city  of  infidels,  called  Liondon,  where  a 
woman  reigned,  and  that  she  had  given  to  an  association  of 
Prank  merchants  the  exclusive  privilege  of  freighting  ships 
from  her  dominions  to  the  Indian  seas.  That  this  association 
would  one  day  rule  all  India,  from  the  ocean  to  the  everlast- 
ing snow,  would  reduce  to  profound  obedience  great  prov- 
inces which  had  never  submitted  to  Akbar^s  authority,  would 
send  Lieutenant  Governors  to  preside  in  his  capital,  and  would 
dole  out  a  monthly  pension  to  his  heir,  would  have  seemed 
to  the  wisest  of  European  or  of  Oriental  politicians  as  im- 
possible as  that  inhabitants  of  our  globe  should  found  an  em- 
pire in  Venus  or  Jupiter. 

Three  generations  passed  away  ;  and  still  nothing  indicat- 
ed that  the  East  India  Company  would  ever  become  a  great 
Asiatic  potentate.  The  Mogul  empire,  though  undermined 
by  internal  causes  of  decay,  and  tottering  to  its  fall,  still  pre- 
sented to  distant  nations  the  appearance  of  undiminished 
prosperity  and  vigor.  Aurengzebe,  who,  in  the  same  month 
in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  assumed  the  magnificent 
title  of  Conqueror  of  the  World,  continued  to  reign  till  Anne 
had  been  long  on  the  English  throne.  He  was  the  sovereign 
of  a  larger  territory  than  had  obeyed  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. His  name  was  great  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the 
West.  Here  he  had  been  made  by  Dryden  the  hero  of  a 
tragedy  which  would  alone  sufRce  to  show  how  little  the 
English  of  that  age  knew  about  the  vast  empire  which  their 
grandchildren  were  to  conquer  and  to  govern.  The  poet^s 
Mussulman  princes  make  love  in  the  style  of  Amadis, 
preach  about  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  embellish  their  dis- ' 
course  with  allusions  to  the  mythological  stories  of  Ovid. 
The  Brahminical  metempsychosis  is  represented  as  an  arti- 
cle of  the  Mussulman  creed  ;  and  the  Mussulman  Sultanas 
buM  themsolves  with  their  husbands  after  the  Brahminical 
fnsnion.  This  drama,  once  rapturously  applauded  by  crowd- 
ed theatres,  and  known  by  heart    to    fine   gentlemen    snd 
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fine  ladies,  is  now  forgotten*  But  one  noble  passage  still 
lives,  and  is  repeated  by  thousands  who  know  not  whence  it 
comes.* 

Though  nothing  yet  indicated  the  hich  political  destiny  of 
the  East  India  Company,  that  body  hdd  a  great  sway  in  the 
Cicy  of  London.  The  offices,  which  stood  on  a  very  small 
part  of  the  ground  which  the  present  offices  cover,  had  es« 
cuped  the  ravages  of  the  fire.  The  India  House  of  those 
days  was  a  building  of  timber  and  plaster,  rich  with  the 
quaint  carving  and  latticework  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 
Above  the  windows  was  a  painting  which  represented  a  fleet 
of  merchantmen  tossing  on  the  waves.  The  whole  edifice 
was  surmounted  by  a  colossal  wooden  seaman,  who,  from 
between  two  dolphins,  looked  down  on  the  crowds  of  Lead- 
enhall  Street.t  In  this  abode,  narrow  and  humble  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  vast  labyrinth  of  passages  and 
chambers  which  now  bears  the  same  name,  the  Company 
enjoyed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  a  prosperity  to  which  the  history  of  trade  scarcely 
furnishes  any  parallel,  and  which  excited  the  wonder,  the 
cupidity,  and  the  envious  animosity  of  the  whole  capital. 
Wealth  and  luxury  were  then  rapidly  increasing.  The  taste 
for  the  spices,  the  tissues  and  the  jewels  of  the  East  became 
stronger  day  by  day.  Tea,  which  at  the  time  when  Monk 
brought  the  army  of  Scotland  to  London,  had  been  handed 
round  to  be  stared  at  and  just  touched  with  the  lips,  as  a 
great  rarity  from  China,  was,  eight  years  later,  a  regular 
article  of  import,  and  was  soon  consumed  in  such  quantities 
that  financiers  began  to  consider  it  as  a  fit  subject  for  taxa- 
tion. The  progress  which  was  making  in  the  art  of  war 
had  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  the  ingredients  of 
which  gunpowder  is  compounded.  It  was  calculated  that  all 
Europe  would  hardly  produce  in  a  year  saltpetre  enough  for 
the  siege  of  one  town  fortified  on  the  principles  of  Vauban.| 

*  Addison's  Clarinda,  in  the  week  of  which  she  kept  a  journal, 
'  read  nothing  but  Aurengzebe :  Spectator,  323.  She  dreamed  Uiat  Mr. 
Froth  lay  at  her  feet,  and  called  her  Indamora.  Her  friend  Miat 
Kitty  repeated,  without  book,  the  eight  best  lines  of  the  play ;  those, 
ao  doubt,  which  begin,  **  Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay." 
Ihere  are  not  eight  liner  lines  in  Lucretius. 

t  A  curious  engraving  of  the  India  House  of  the  seventeenth  oeu 
tory  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  l>ttoember,  1784 

I  See  Davenant's  Letter  to  Mulgrave. 
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But  for  the  supplies  from  India,  it  was  said,  the  English  gov- 
ernment would  be  unable  to  equip  a  fleet  without  digging  up 
the  cellars  oi  London  in  order  to  collect  the  nitrous  particles 
from  the  walls.*  Before  the  Restoration  scarcely  one  ship 
from  the  Thames  had  ever  visited  the  Delta  of  the  Granges. 
But,  during  the  twenty*three  years  which  followed  the  Resto* 
ration,  the  value  of  the  annual  imports  from  that  rich  and 
populous  district  increased  from  eight  thousand  pounds  to 
three  hundred  thousand. 

The  gains  of  the  body  which  had  the  exclusive  possession 
of  this  fast  growing  trade  were  almost  incredible.  The  cap- 
ital which  had  been  actually  paid  up  did  not  exceed  tliree 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds ;  but  the  Company 
eould,  without  difficulty,  borrow  money  at  six  per  cent,  and 
the  borrowed  money,  thrown  into  the  trade,  produced,  it  was 
rumored,  thirty  per  cent  The  profits  were  such  that,  in 
1676,  every  proprietor  received  as  a  bonus  a  quantity  of 
stock  equal  to  that  which  he  held.  On  the  capital,  thus 
doubled,  were  paid,  during  five  years,  dividends  amounting 
on  an  average  to  twenty  per  cent  annually.  There  had  been 
a  time  when  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  stock  could  be  pur- 
chased for  sixty.  Even  in  1664  the  price  in  the  market  was 
only  seventy.  But  in  1677  the  price  had  risen  to  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five :  in  1681  it  was  three  hundred  ;  it  subse- 
quently rose  to  three  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  it  is  said  that 
some  sales  were  efllected  at  five  hundred.f 

The  enormous  gains  of  the  Indian  trade  might  perhaps 
have  excited  little  murmuring  if  they  had  been  distributed 
among  numerous  proprietors.  But  while  the  value  of  the  stock 
went  on  increasing,  the  number  of  stockholders  went  on  di- 
minishing. At  the  time  when  the  prosperity  of  the  Company 
reached  the  highest  point,  the  management  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  merchants  of  enormous  wealth.  A  proprie- 
tor then  had  a  vote  for  every  five  hundred  pounds  of  stock  that 
stood  in  his  name.  It  is  asserted  in  the  pamphlets  of  that  age 
that  five  persons  had  a  sixth  part,  and  fourtren  persons  a 
di]?d  part  of  the  votes.|     More  than  one  fortunate  specula* 

•  Answer  to  Two  Letters  concerning  the  East  India  Coxnpany,  1676. 

t  Anderson's  Dictionary ;  G.  White's  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the 
Bat  IndieBt  1691 ;  Treatise  on  the  East  India  Trade,  by  Fhilopatris 
1681. 

{  Reasons  for  constituting  a  new  East  India  Company  in  London 
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tor  WBh  said  to  derive  an  annual  income  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  from  the  monopoly ;  itnd  one  great  man  was  pointed 
out  on  the  Royal  Exchange  as  having,  hy  judicious  or  lucky 
purchases  of  stock,  created  in  no  long  time  an  estate  of 
twenty  thousand  a  year.  This  commercial  grandee,  who  in 
wealth  and  in  the  influence  which  attends  wealth  vied  with 
tlie  greatest  nobles  of  his  time,  was  Sir  Josiah  Child.  There 
we  .*€  tliose  who  still  remembered  him  an  apprentice,  sweep- 
ing one  of  the  counting  houses  of  the  Ci^.  But  from  a 
bumble  position  his  abilities  had  raised  him  rapidly  to  opu- 
lence, power,  and  fame.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  he 
was  highly  considered  in  the  mercantile  world.  Soon  aflor 
that  event  he  published  his  thoughts  on  the  philosophy  uf 
trade.  His  speculations  were  not  always  sound :  but  thry 
were  the  speculations  of  an  ingenious  and  reflecting  man. 
Into  whatever  errors  he  may  occasionally  have  fallen  as  a 
theorist,  it  is  certain  that,  as  a  practical  man  of  business,  be 
had  few  equals.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  became  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Company, 
his  ascendency  was  felt.  Soon  many  of  the  most  im^yortan^ 
posts,  both  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  in  the  factories  o^ 
Bombay  and  Bengal,  were  filled  by  his  kinsmen  and 
creatures.  His  riches,  though  expended  with  Od;entatiou3 
profusion,  continued  to  increase  and  multiply.  H%^  obtained 
a  baronetcy :  he  purchased  a  stately  seat  at  Wainstead  ;  anri 
there  he  laid  out  immense  sums  in  excavating  fi^nponds,  and 
in  planting  whole  square  miles  of  barren  land  with  walnut 
trees.  He  married  his  daughter  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  paid  down  with  her  a  portion  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds.* 

But  this  wonderful  prosperity  was  not  uninterrupted 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  the 
Company  began  to  be  fiercely  attacked  from  without,  and  to 
be  at  the  same  time  distracted  by  internal  dissensions.  The 
profits  of  the  Indian  trade  were  so  tempting,  that  private  ad- 
venturers had  often,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  charter,  fitted 
out  ships  for  the  Eastern  seas.  But  the  competition  of  these 
interlopers  did  not  become  realty  formidable  till  the  year 
1680.     The  nation  was  then  violently  agitated  by  the  dispute 

1681 ;  Some  Remarki  upon  the  Pretent  State  of  the  Enst  Indin  Com 
pany*!  Affiun,  1690. 

•  Bveljn,  March  16,  168{. 
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about  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Timid  men  were  anticipaime  an* 
other  ci?il  war.  The  two  great  parties,  newly  named  Vvhigs 
and  Tor.es,  were  fiercely  contending  in  every  county  and 
town  of  England ;  and  the  feud  soon  spread  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  civilized  world  where  Englishmen  were  to  he 
foond. 

The  Company  was  popularly  considered  as  a  Whig  hody. 
Among  the  members  of  the  directing  committee  were  some 
of  the  most  vehement  Exclusionists  m  the  City.  Indeed  two 
of  them.  Sir  Samuel  Bamardistone  and  Thomas  Papillon, 
dn)w  on  themselves  a  severe  persecution  by  their  zeal  against 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power.*  Child  had  been  originally 
brought  into  the  direction  by  these  men  :  he  had  long  acted 
ui  concert  with  them ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  hold  their  po- 
litical opinions.  He  had,  during  many  years,  stood  high  in 
the  esteem  of  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  and 
had  been  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of  i  ork.f  The 
interlopers  therefore  determined  to  affect  the  character  of 
loyal  men,  who  were  determined  to  stand  by  the  throne 
dgainst  the  insolent  tribunes  of  the  City.  They  spread,  at 
all  the  factories  in  the  Ea^t,  reports  that  England  was  in  con- 
fusion, that  the  sword  had  t)ee'n  drawn  or  would  immediately 
be  drawn,  and  that  the  Company  was  forward  in  the  rebellion 
against  the  Crown.  These  rumors,  which,  in  truth,  were  not 
improbable,  easily  found  credit  among  people  separated  from 
London  by  what  was  then  a  voyage  of  twelve  months.  Some 
5ervants  of  the  Company  who  were  in  ill  humor  with  their 
employers,  and  others  who  were  zealous  royalists,  joined  the 
private  traders.  At  Bombay,  the  garrison  and  the  great  body 
of  the  English  inhabitants  declared  that  they  would  no  longer 
obey  any  body  who  did  not  obey  the  King :  they  imprisoned 
the  Deputy  Governor;  and  they  proclaimed  that  they  held 
the  island  for  the  Crown.  At  Saint  Helena  there  was  a  ris* 
ing.  The  insurgents  took  the  name  of  KingV  men,  and  dis« 
played  the  royal  standard.  They  were,  not  without  difficulty, 
put  down ;  and  some  of  them  were  executed  by  martial  law.| 

If  the  Company  had  still  been  a  Whig  Company  when  the 
news  of  these  commotions  reached  England,  it  is  probable 


•  See  the  State  Triab. 
f  PepyB't  Diary,  Apri)  2,  and  May  10,  1669. 
X  Tench's  Modest  and*  Just  Apology  for  the  East  India  Compaay 
26tO. 

voi^  ir.  W 
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that  the  goveniinent  would  have  approred  of  the  conduct  of 
the  mutineers,  and  that  the  charter  on  which  the  monopd^f 
depended  would  have  had  the  fate  which  about  tlie  same  time 
befell  so  many  other  charters.  But  while  the  interlopers 
were,  at  a  distance  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  making  war 
OQ  the  Company  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  Company  and 
tlie  King  had  been  reconciled.  When  the  Oxford  Parliament 
had  been  dissolved,  when  many  signs  indicated  that  a  strong 
reaction  in  favor  of  prerogative  was  at  hand,  when  all  the 
corporations  which  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  were 
lieginning  to  tremble  for  their  franchises,  a  rapid  and  com- 
plete revolution  took  place  at  the  India  House.  Child,  who 
was  then  Governor,  or,  in  the  modern  phrase,  Chairman,  sep* 
arated  himself  from  his  old  friends,  excluded  them  from  the 
direction,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  close  alli- 
ance with  the  Court.*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  near 
connection  into  which  he  had  just  entered  with  the  great 
Tory  house  of  Beaufort  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
this  change  in  his  politics.  Papilion,  Barnard istone,  and 
their  adherents,  sold  their  stock  :  their  places  in  the  commit- 
tee were  supplied  by  persons  devoted  to  Child ;  and  he  was 
thenceforth  the  autocrat  of  the  Company.  The  treasures  of 
the  Company  were  absolutely  at  his  disposal.  The  most  im 
portant  papers  of  the  Company  were  kept,  not  in  the  muni- 
ment room  of  the  office  in  Leadenhall  Street,  but  in  his  desk 
at  Wanstead.  The  boundless  power  which  he  exercised  at 
the  India  House  enabled  him  to  become  a  favorite  at  White- 
hall ;  and  the  favor  which  he  enjoyed  at  Whitehall  confirmed 
his  power  at  the  India  House.  A  present  of  ten  thousand 
guineas  was  graciously  received  from  him  by  Charles.  Ten 
thousand  more  were  accepted  by  James,  who  readily  con- 
sented to  become  a  holder  of  stock.  All  who  could  help  or 
hurt  at  Court,  ministers,  mistresses,  priests,  were  kept  in 
good  humor  by  presents  of  shawls  and  silks,  birds^  nests  and 
atar  of  roses,  bulses  of  diamonds  and  bags  of  guineas.!  Of 
what  the  Dictator  expended  no  account  was  asked  by  his  col- 
leagues ;  and  in  truth  he  seems  to  have  deserved  the  confi- 
dence which  they  reposed  in  him.     His  bribes,  distributed 


•  Some  remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Affairs,  1690 ;  Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies. 

t  White's  Account  of  the  East  India  Trade,  1691 ;  Fierce  Butler's 
TiUe,  1691. 
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with  judicious  prodigality,  speedily  produced  a  large  rbt\in» 
lust  when  the  Court  became  all  powerful  in  the  State,  he  be 
came  all  powerful  at  the  Court.  Jeffreys  pronounced  a  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  monopoly,  and  of  the  strongest  acts 
which  had  been  done  in  defence  of  the  monopoly.  James 
ordered  his  seal  to  be  put  to  a  new  charter  which  confirmed 
and  extended  all  the  privileges  bestowed  on  the  Company  by 
nis  predecessors.  All  captains  of  Indiamen  received  com- 
missions from  the  Crown,  and  were  permitted  to  hoist  the 
royal  ensigns.*  John  Child,  brother  of  Sir  Josiah,  and  Grov- 
eruor  of  Bombay,  was  created  a  baronet  by  the  style  of  Sir 
John  Child  of  Surat :  he  was  declared  General  of  all  the 
Gnglish  forces  in  the  East ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  Excellency.  Tho  Company,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinguished  itself  among  many  servile  corporations 
by  obsequious  homage  to  the  throne,  and  set  to  all  the  mer- 
chants of  the  kingdom  the  example  of  readily  and  even 
eagerly  paying  those  customs  which  James,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  exacted  without  the  authority  of 
Parliament.f 

It  seemed  that  the  private  trade  would  now  be  utterly 
crushed,  and  that  the  monopoly,  protected  by  the  whole 
^rength  of  the  royal  prerogative,  would  be  more  profitable 
than  ever.  But  unfortunately  just  at  this  moment  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  agents  of  the  Company  in  India  and  the 
Mogul  Grovemment.  Where  the  fault  lay  is  a  question  which 
was  vehemently  disputed  at  the  time,  and  which  it  is  now 
impossible  to  decide.  The  interlopers  threw  all  the  blame 
on  the  Company.  The  Governor  of  Bombay,  they  afRrmed, 
had  always  been  grasping  and  violent :  but  his  baronetcy  and 
his  military  commission  had  completely  turned  his  head. 
The  very  natives  who  were  employed  about  the  factory  had 
noticed  the  change,  and  had  muttered,  in  their  broken  Eng- 
lish, that  there  must  be  some  strange  curse  attending  thi 
word  Excellency  ;  for  that,  ever  since  the  chief  of  the  strau 
gers  was  called  Excellency,  every  thing  had  gone  to  ruin. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  said,  the  brother  m  England  had  sanctioned 
all  the  unjust  and  impolitic  acts  of  the  brother  in  India,  till 

•  White's  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies,  1691 ;  Jlamil- 
ttm's  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies ;  Sir  John  Wybome  to  F^yi 

finmi  Bombay,  Jan.  7   168)^. 

i   London  Gazette,  Fob.  j{,  168^. 
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at  length  insolence  and  rapine,  disffraceful  to  the  English 
nation  and  to  the  Christian  religion,  had  roused  the  just  re- 
sentment of  the  native  authorities.  The  Company  warmly 
recriminated.  The  story  told  at  the  India  House  was  that 
the  quarrel  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  interlopers,  who 
were  now  designated  not  only  as  interlopers  hut  as  traitors. 
They  had,  it  was  alleged,  by  flattery,  by  presents,  and  by 
false  accusations,  induced  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  to  op* 
press  and  persecute  the  body  which  in  Asia  represented  the 
English  Crown.  And  indeed  this  charge  seems  not  to  have 
been  altogether  without  foundation.  It  is  certain  that  one  of 
the  most  pertinacious  enemies  of  the  Childs  went  up  to  the 
Court  of  Aurengzebe,  took  his  station  at  the  palace  gate, 
stopped  the  Great  King  who  was  in  the  act  of  mounting  on 
horseback,  and,  liAing  a  petition  high  in  the  air,  demanded 
justice  in  the  name  of  the  common  Grod  of  Christians  and 
Mussulmans.*  Whether  Aurengzebe  paid  much  attention  to 
the  charges  brought  by  infidel  Franks  against  each  other 
may  be  doubted.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  complete  rupture 
took  place  between  his  deputies  and  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany. On  the  sea  the  ships  of  his  subjects  were  seized  by 
the  English.  On  land  the  English  settlements  were  taken 
and  plundered.  The  trade  was  suspended ;  and,  though 
great  annual  dividends  were  still  paid  in  London,  they  were 
no  longer  paid  out  of  annual  profits. 

Just  at  this  conjuncture,  while  every  Indiaman  that  arrived 
in  the  Thames  was  bringing  unwelcome  news  from  the  East, 
all  the  politics  of  Sir  Josiah  were  utterly  confounded  by  the 
Revolution.  He  had  flattered  himself  that  he  had  secured 
the  body  of  which  he  was  the  chief  against  the  machina- 
tions of  interlopers,  by  uniting  it  closely  with  the  strongest 
government  that  had  existed  within  his  memory.  That  gov- 
ernment had  fallen  ;  and  whatever  had  leaned  on  the  ruined 
fabric  began  to  totter.  The  bribes  had  been  thrown  away. 
The  connections  which  had  been  the  strength  and  boast  of 
the  corporation  were  now  its  weakness  and  its  shame.  The 
King  who  had  been  one  of  its  members  was  an  exile.  The 
Judge  by  whom  all  its  most  exorbitant  pretensions  had  been 
pronounced  legitimate  was  a  prisoner.  All  the  old  enemies 
of  the  Company,  reenforced  by  those  great  Whig  merchants 
whom  Child  had  expelled  from  the  direction,  demanded  jus- 

*  Hamilton's  Neur  Account  of  tb^  East  Indies. 
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tioe  and  Teiigeanco  from  the  Whig  House  of  Commons, 
which  had  just  placed  Williiim  and  Mary  on  the  throne  No 
voice  was  louder  in  accusation  than  that  of  Papillon,  who 
had,  some  years  before,  been  more  zealous  for  the  charter 
than  any  man  in  London.*  Tho  Commons  censured  in  se« 
Tare  terms  the  persons  who  had  inflicted  death  by  martial 
law  at  Saint  Helena,  and  even  resolved  that  some  of  those 
offenders  should  be  excluded  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity.t 
The  great  question,  how  the  trade  with  the  East  should  for 
the  future  be  carried  on,  was  referred  to  a  Committee.  The 
report  was  to  have  been  made  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Jan- 
uary, 1690 ;  but  on  that  very  day  the  Parliament  ceased  to 
exist. 

The  first  two  sessions  of  the  succeeding  Parliament  were 
so  short  and  so  busy  that  little  was  said  about  India  in  either 
House.  But,  out  of  Parliament,  all  the  arts  both  of  contro- 
versy and  of  intrigue  were  employed  on  both  sides.  Almost 
as  many  pamphlets  were  published  about  the  India  trade  as 
about  the  oaths.  The  despot  of  Leadenhall  Street  was 
libelled  in  prose  and  verse.  Wretched  puns  were  made  on 
his  name.  He  was  compared  to  Cromwell,  to  the  King  of 
Prance,  to  Groliath  of  Gath,  to  the  Devil.  It  was  vehemently 
declared  to  be  necessary  that,  in  any  Act  which  might  be 
passed  for  the  regulation  of  our  traffic  with  the  Eastern  seas, 
Sir  Josiah  should  be  by  name  excluded  from  all  trust.  | 

There  were,  however,  great  differences  of  opinion  among 
those  who  agreed  in  hating  Child  and  the  body  of  which  he 
was  the  head.  The  manufacturers  of  Spitalfields,  of  Nor* 
wich,  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  the  Western  counties,  considered 
the  trade  with  the  Eastern  seas  as  rather  injurious  than  ben- 
eficial to  the  kingdom.  The  importation  of  Indian  spices* 
indeed,  was  admitted  to  be  harmless,  and  the  importation  of 
Indian  saltpetre  to  be  necessary.  But  the  importation  of 
silks  and  of  Bengals,  as  shawls  were  then  called,  was  pro- 


*  Papillon  was  of  couiBe  reproached  with  his  inconsistency.  Among 
the  pamphlets  of  that  time  is  one  entitled,  **  A  Treatise  concerning 
the  East  India  Trade,  wrote  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Papillon,  Es- 
quire, and  in  his  House,  and  printed  in  the  year  1680,  and  now  re« 
printed  for  the  better  Satisfaction  of  himself  and  others." 

t  Commons'  Journals,  June  8,  1689. 

X  Among  the  pamphlets  in  which  Child  is  most  fiercely  attacked, 
tie.  Some  Jtemarks  on  the  Present  State  of  the  East  India  Company*! 
AAtn,  1690;  Pierce  Butler's  Tale,  1691;  and  White's  Account  of 
»he  I^ads  to  the  East  Indies,  1691. 

10* 
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Quunce6  to  be  a  curse  to  the  country.  The  effect  of  the 
growing  taste  fbr  such  frippery  was  that  our  gold  and  silver 
went  abroad,  and  that  much  excellent  English  drapery  lay  in 
our  warehouses  till  it  was  devoured  by  the  moths.  Those,  it 
was  said,  were  happy  days  for  the  inhabitants  both  of  our 
pasture  lands  and  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  when  every 
gown,  every  hanging,  every  bed,  was  made  of  materials 
which  our  own  flocks  had  furnished  to  our  own  looms. 
Where  were  now  the  brave  old  hangings  of  arras  which  had 
adorned  the  walls  of  lordly  mansions  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth ?  And  was  it  not  a  shame  to  see  a  gentleman,  whose 
ancestors  had  worn  nothing  but  stuffs  made  by  English  work- 
men out  of  English  fleeces,  flaunting  in  a  calico  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings  ?  Clamors  such  as  these  had,  a  few 
years  before,  extorted  from  Parliament  the  Act  which  required 
that  the  dead  should  be  wrapped  in  woollen ;  and  some  san- 
guine clothiers  hoped  that  the  legislature  would,  by  excluding 
all  Indian  textures  from  our  ports,  impose  the  same  necessity 
on  the  living.^ 

But  this  feeling  was  conflned  to  a  minority.  The  public 
was,  indeed,  inclined  rather  to  overrate  than  to  underrate  the 
beneflts  which  might  be  derived  by  England  from  the  Indian 
trade.  What  was  the  most  eflectual  mode  of  extending  that 
trade  was  a  question  which  excited  general  interest,  and 
which  was  answered  in  very  diflerent  ways. 

A  small  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchants  resident  at 
Bristol  and  other  provincial  seaports,  maintained  that  the  best 
way  to  extend  trade  was  to  leave  it  free.  They  urged  the 
well  known  arguments  which  prove  that  monopoly  is  injuri- 
ous to  commerce ;  and,  having  fully  established  the  general 
law,  they  asked  why  the  commerce  between  England  and 
India  was  to  be  considered  as  an  exception  to  that  law.  Any 
trader  ought,  they  said,  to  be  permitted  to  send  from  any  port 
a  cargo  to  Surat  or  Canton  as  freely  as  he  now  sent  a  cargo 
to  Hamburg  or  Lisbon.f  In  our  time  these  doctrines  may 
probably  be  considered,  not  only  as  sound,  but  as  trite  and 

*  Discourse  concerning  the  East  India  Trade,  showing  it  to  be  un- 
profitable  to  the  Kingdom,  by  Mr.  Gary ;  Pierce  Butler's  Tale,  repre- 
senting the  State  of  the  Wool  Case,  or  the  East  India  Case  truly  stated, 
1691.  Several  petitions  to  the  same  effect  will  be  found  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Commons. 

t  Reasons  against  establishing  an  Eaat  Ir.dia  Company  niith  a  JtAii 
Blouk,  exclusive  to  all  others,  1691. 
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obv.jus.  lu  the  aeventeentn  eenniry,  nowever,  the/  wen 
thought  paradoxical.  It  was  then  generally  heM  to  be  a  ce^ 
Iftin,  aoc!  indeed  an  almost  self^eTident  truth,  that  our  trad* 
<ritb  the  countries  lying  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hops 
Gould  he  advaiitBgeously  carried  on  only  by  means  of  a 
great  Joint  Stock  Company.  There  was  no  analogy,  it  was 
Mid,  between  our  European  trade  and  our  Indian  trade. 
Our  government  had  diplomatic  relations  with  the  European 
Stales.  If  Decessary,  a  maritime  force  could  easily  be  seiil 
rrom  hence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  or  of  the  Tagus.  But 
ilie  English  Kings  had  no  envoy  at  the  Court  of  Agra  oi 
Pekin.  There  was  seldom  a  single  English  man  of  war 
within  tea  thousand  miles  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  As  our  merchants  could  not,  in  those  remote 
seas,  be  protected  by  their  Sovereign,  they  must  protect 
themselves,  and  must,  for  that  end,  exercise  some  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  They  must  have  forts,  garrisons  and 
armed  ships.  They  must  have  power  to- send  and  receive 
embassies,  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  one  Asiatic 
prince,  to  wage  war  on  another.  It  was  evidently  impossible 
that  every  merchant  should  have  this  power  independently 
of  the  rest.  The  merchants  trading  to  India  must  therefore  be 
juned  together  in  a  corporation  which  could  act  as  one  man. 
In  support  of  these  arguments  the  example  of  the  Dutch 
was  cited,  and  was  generally  considered  as  decisive.  For 
in  that  age  the  immense  prosperity  of  Holland  was  every 
where  regarded  with  admiration,  not  the  less  eameal  because 
it  was  largely  mingled  with  envy  and  hatred.  In  all  that 
related  to  trade,  her  statesmen  were  considered  as  oracles, 
and  her  institutions  as  models. 

The  great  majority,  therefore,  of  those  who  assailed  the 
Company  assailed  it,  not  because  it  traded  on  joint  funds 
and  possessed  exclusive  privileges,  but  because  it  was 
ruled  by  one  man,  and  because  hia  rule  had  been  mischiev- 
ons  to  the  public,  and  beneficial  only  to  himself  and  his  crea- 
tures. The  obvious  remedy,  it  was  said,  for  the  evils  which 
hiii  maladministration  had  produced  was  to  transfer  the 
minopoly  to  a  new  corporation  so  constituted  as  to  be  in  no 
dsnger  of  fnlling  under  the  dominion  either  of  a  despot  or 
of  a  narrow  oligorchy.  Many  persons  who  were  desirous  to 
be  members  of  such  a  corpomtion,  formed  themaelves  into  a 
society,  signed  an  ei^ageroent,  and  intrusted  the  care  of 
their  interests  10  a  committee  which  contained  some  of  the 
Jhieftmderr  tf  div  Cilv.     Thia  ■octety,  fcoujti  'wVa:^* 
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"he  eye  of  the  law,  no  personality,  was  early  designated,  is 
popuUr  speech,  as  the  New  Company ;  and  the  hosdlities  be- 
tween the  Kew  Ck>mpany  and  the  Old  Company  soon  catised 
almost  as  much  excitement  and  anxiety,  at  least  in  that  busy 
hive  of  which  the  Royal  Exchange  was  the  centre,  as  the 
hostilities  between  the  Allies  and  the  French  King.  The 
head  quarters  of  the  younger  association  were  in  Dowgate : 
the  Sicinners  lent  their  stately  hall ;  and  the  meetings  were 
held  in  a  parlor  renowned  for  the  fragrance  which  exhaled 
from  a  magnificent  «vainscot  of  cedar.* 

While  the  contention  was  hottest,  important  news  arrived 
from  India,  and  was  announced  in  the  London  Grazette  as  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Peace  had  been  concluded 
between  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  English.  That  mighty 
potentate  had  not  only  withdrawn  his  troops  from  the  facto* 
ries,  but  had  bestowed  on  the  Company  privileges  such  aa 
it  had  never  before  enjoyed.  Soon,  however,  appeared 
a  very  different  version  of  the  story.  The  enemies  of 
Child  had,  before  this  time,  accused  him  of  systematically 
publishing  false  intelligence.  He  had  now,  they  said,  outlied 
himself.  They  had  obtained  a  true  copy  of  the  Firman 
which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  they  printed  a  trans- 
lation of  it.  It  appeared  that  Aurengzebe  had  contemptu- 
ously granted  to  the  English,  in  consideration  of  their  peni- 
tence and  of  a  large  tribute,  his  forgiveness  for  their  past 
delinquency,  had  charged  them  to  behave  themselves  better 
fur  the  future,  and  had,  in  the  tone  of  a  master,  laid  on  them 
his  commands  to  remove  the  principal  offender,  Sir  John 
Child,  from  power  and  trust.  The  death  of  Sir  John  oc- 
curred so  seasonably  that  these  commands  could  not  be 
obeyed.  But  it  was  only  too  evident  that  the  pacification 
which  the  rulers  of  the  India  House  had  represented  an  ad- 
vantageous and  honorable  had  really  been  effected  on  terms 
disgraceful  to  the  English  name.f 

During  the  summer  of  1601,  the  controversy  which  raged 
on  this  subject  between  the  Leadenhall  Street  Company  and 
the  Dowgate  Company  kept  the  City  in  constant  agitation. 
In  the  autumn,  the  Parliament  had  no  sooner  met  than  both 
the  contending  parties  presented  petitions  to  the  House  of 

*  The  engagement  was  printed,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 
Ajb  to  Skinner's  Hall,  see  Seymour's  History  of  London,  1734. 

r  Tx>ndon  Gazette,  May  11,  1691 ;  White's  Account  of  tha  Bail 
India  Trade 
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CoRimoDB.*  The  petitions  were  immedialeiy  takno  Into 
wrious  consideration,  and  resolutiuna  of  grave  importance 
were  Daued.  The  firat  resolution  waa  that  the  trade  with  iha 
Eaat  lodies  was  beneficial  to  the  kingdom :  the  second  waa 
that  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  would  be  best  carried  no 
by  a  joint  alock  company  pomeased  of  exclusive  privileges.t 
ll  was  plain,  thererore,  that  neither  those  manufacturers  who 
wished  to  prahibil  the  trade,  nor  those  merchants  at  the  out- 
portfi  who  wished  to  throw  it  open,  bad  the  smallest  chftix»! 
of  altaining  their  objects.  The  only  question  led  was  the 
question  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Company.  Seven- 
teen years  elapsed  before  that  question  ceased  to  disturb  both 
{•olitical  and  commercial  circles.  It  was  fatal  to  the  honor 
and  power  of  one  great  minister,  and  to  the  peace  and  pro» 
perity  of  many  private  fomilies.  The  tracts  which  the  rival 
bodies  put  forth  against  each  other  were  innunterable.  If 
the  drama  of  that  age  may  be  trusted,  the  feud  between  the 
India  House  and  Skinner's  Hall  was  sometimes  as  serious 
an  impediment  to  the  course  of  true  love  in  London  as  the 
feud  of  the  Capuleta  and  Montagues  had  been  at  Verona. { 
Which  of  the  two  contending  parties  was  the  stronger  it  is^ 
not  easy  to  say.  The  New  Company  waa  supported  by  the 
Whigs,  the  Old  Company  by  the  Tories.  The  New  Compn- 
ny  was  popular ;  for  it  promised  largely,  and  could  not  be 
accused  of  having  broken  its  promises ;  it  made  no  dividends, 
and  therefore  was  not  envied  ;  it  had  no  power  to  oppress, 
and  had  therefore  been  guilty  of  no  oppression.  The  Old 
Company,  though  generally  regarded  with  little  favor  by  the 
public,  had  the  immense  advantage  of  being  in  possession, 
and  of  having  only  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  The  burden 
of  framing  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  India  trade,  and 
of  proving  that  plan  to  be  better  than  the  plan  hitherto  fol- 
lowed, lay  on  the  New  Compony.  The  Old  Company  had 
nerely  to  find  objections  to  every  change  that  was  proposed  ; 
and  such  objections  there  was  little  difficulty  in  finding. 
t1ie  members  of  the  New  Company  were  ill  provided  with 


i"  JooiTuk,  Oct.  28,  1691. 
t  Commoiu'  Jouraali,  Uct.  23,  IS91. 

X  Rowe,  in  the  Biter,  which  -was  damned,  *nd  deterred  to  be  so,  iU' 
mdiicadsD  old  gentleman  harsnguing  lbs  daughter  thus:  "ThouhsM 
— n  bred  up  like  a  virtuous  and  a  sober  maiden :  and  mnildert  thou 
'    x  metch  who  told  hik  Mock  out  «f  the  Old 


tsk»  the  pan  ef  a  profiuia  v 
Bmi  India  Company  i" 
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(he  means  of  purchasing  support  at  Court  and  in  Parliament 
They  had  no  corporate  existence,  ilo  common  treasury.  If 
Rny  of  them  gave  a  bribe,  he  gave  it  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
t¥ith  little  chance  of  being  reimbursed.  But  the  Old  Com- 
pany, though  surrounded  by  dangers,  still  held  its  exclusive 
privileges,  and  still  made  its  enormous  profits.  Its  stock  had 
indeed  gone  down  greatly  in  value  since  the  golden  days  of 
Charles  the  Second ;  but  a  hundred  pounds  still  sold  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty-two.*  After  a  large  dividend  had  been 
paid  to  the  proprietors,  a  surplus  remained  amply  sufficient, 
m  those  days,  to  corrupt  half  a  cabinet;  and  this  surplus 
was  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  one  able,  determined,  and 
unscrupulous  man,  who  maintained  the  fight  with  wonderful 
art  and  pertinacity. 

The  majority  of  the  Commons  wished  to  effect  a  com- 
promise, to  retain  the  Old  Company,  but  to  remodel  it,  to 
impose  on  it  new  conditions,  and  to  incorporate  with  it  the 
members  of  the  New  Company.  With  this  view  it  was, 
after  long  and  vehement  debates  and  close  divisions,  resolved 
that  the  capital  should  be  increased  to  a  million  and  a  half. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  single  person  or  a  small  junto  from  domi- 
neering over  the  whole  society,  it  was  determined  that  five 
thousand  pounds  of  stock  should  be  the  largest  quantity  that 
any  single  proprietor  could  hold,  and  that  those  who  held 
more  should  be  required  to  sell  the  overplus  at  any  price  not 
below  par.  In  return  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
♦.o  the  Eastern  seas,  the  Company  was  to  be  required  to  fur- 
nish annually  five  hundred  tons  of  saltpetre  to  the  Crown  at 
a  low  price,  and  to  export  annually  English  manufactures  to 
the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.t 

A  bill  founded  on  these  resolutions  was  brought  in,  read 
twice,  and  committed,  but  was  suffered  to  drop  in  conse- 
quence of  the  positive  refusal  of  Child  and  his  associates  to 
accept  the  offered  terms.  He  objected  to  every  part  of  the 
plan ;  and  his  objections  are  highly  curious  and  amusing. 
Che  great  monopolist  took  his  stand  on  the  principles  of  (ree 
trade.  In  a  luminous  and  powerfully  written  paper  he  ex- 
poeted  the  absurdity  of  the  expedients  which  the  House  of 


•  Hop  to  the  States  General.  ^^'  1691. 

•^  Nov.  0, 

t  Hop  mentions  the  length  and  M'armth  of  the  debates ;  Nov.  1 1 
1691.     bee  the  Con^mons'  Journals,  Dec.  17  and  18. 
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s  had  dcTiMd.  To  limit  the  amcont  of  aiock  which, 
might  stund  in  b  single  name  would,  he  said,  be  moat  uii- 
■eaaonable.  Surely  a  propriftor  whose  whole  fonune  waa 
■taked  uo  the  success  of  the  Indian  tmde  was  far  more  likely 
to  exert  all  his  faculties  Tigorously  for  the  promotion  of  thai 
trade  than  a  proprietor  who  had  risked  only  what  it  would  ba 
no  great  disaster  to  lose.  The  demand  that  ssltpeue  should 
be  furnished  to  the  Crown  for  a  fixed  Bum  Child  met  by  thoM 
arguments,  familiar  to  our  generation,  which  prove  that  pricei 
ahould  be  left  to  settle  the;nBelres.  To  the  demand  ihst  the 
Company  should  bind  itself  to  export  annually  two  hundred 
ibousand  pounds'  worth  of  English  manufactures  he  very 
properly  replied  that  the  Company  would  most  gladly  export 
two  millions*  worth  if  the  market  required  such  a  supply,  and 
that,  if  the  market  were  overstocked,  it  would  be  mere  folly 
to  seixi  sood  cloth  half  round  the  world  to  be  eaten  by  whitp 
ants.  It  was  never,  he  declared  with  much  spirit,  found  pol- 
itic to  put  trade  into  streiilaced  bodices,  which,  instead  of 
making  it  grow  upright  and  thrive,  must  either  kill  it  or  forw 
it  awry. 

The  Commons,  irritated  by  Child's  obstinacy,  presented  an 
address  requesting  the  King  to  dissolve  the  Old  Company, 
and  to  grant  a  charter  to  a  new  Company  on  such  terms  a* 
to  His  Majesty's  wisdom  might  seem  fit .•  It  is  plainly  im- 
plied in  the  terms  of  this  address  that  the  Commons  thought 
the  King  constitutionally  competent  lo  grant  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  King  replied  that  the  subject  was  most  important,  that 
he  would  consider  it  maturely,  and  that  he  would,  at  a  futurr 
time,  give  the  House  a  more  precise  anawer.t  In  Parlia 
ment  nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  during  that  ses- 
sion :  but  out  of  Parliament  the  war  was  fiercer  than  ever; 
and  the  belligerents  were  by  no  means  scrupulous  akout  the 
means  which  they  employed.  The  chief  weapons  of  the 
New  Company  were  libels :  the  chief  weapons  of  the  Old 
Company  were  bribes. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
the  lodiaa  trade  was  suffered  to  drop,  another  bill,  which  had 
produced  great  excitement  and  had  called  forth  an  almost 
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onprecedented   dt^play  of  parliameDtary  ability,  underwent 
the  same  fate. 

During  the  eight  years  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  the 
Whigs  had  complained  bitterly,  and  not  more  bitteriy  than 
justly,  of  the  hard  meafiure  dealt  out  to  persons  accused  of 
political  offences.  Was  it  not  monstrous,  they  asked,  that  a 
culprit  should  be  denied  a  sight  of  his  indictment  ?  Often  an 
unhappy  prisoner  had  not  known  of  what  he  was  accused  till 
he  had  held  up  his  hand  at  the  bar.  The  crime  imputed  to 
him  might  be  plotting  to  shoot  the  King :  it  might  be  plotting 
to  poison  the  King.  The  more  innocent  the  defendant  was, 
the  less  likely  he  was  to  guess  the  nature  of  the  charge  on 
which  he  was  to  be  tried  ;  and  how  could  he  have  evidence 
ready  to  rebut  a  charge  the  nature  of  which  he  could  not 
guess  ?  The  Crown  had  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses.  The  prisoner  had  no  such  power.  If  witnesses 
voluntarily  came  -forward  to  speak  in  his  favor,  they  could 
not  be  sworn.  Their  testimony  therefore  made  less  impres- 
sion on  a  jury  than  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  the  pros* 
ecution,  whose  veracity  was  guaranteed  by  the  most  solemn 
sanctions  of  law  and  of  religion.  The  juries,  carefully 
selected  by  Sheriffs  whom  the  Crown  had  named,  were  men 
animated  by  the  fiercest  party  spirit,  men  who  had  as  little 
tenderness  for  an  Exclusion ist  or  a  Dissenter  as  for  a  mad 
dog.  The  government  was  served  by  a  band  of  able,  expe- 
rienced ana  unprincipled  lawyers,  who  could,  by  merely 
glancing  over  a  brief,  distinguish  every  weak  and  every 
strong  pomt  of  a  case,  whose  presence  of  mind  never  faiiec* 
them,  whose  flow  of  speech  was  inexhaustible,  and  who  hao 
passed  their  lives  in  dressing  up  the  worse  reason  so  as  *u 
make  it  appear  the  better.  Was  it  not  horrible  to  see  three 
or  four  of  these  shrewd,  learned  and  callous  orators  arrayed 
against  one  poor  wretch  who  had  never  in  his  life  uttered  a 
word  in  public,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  legal  definition  of 
treason  and  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence, 
and  whose  intellect,  unequal  at  best  to  a  fencing  match  with 
professional  gladiators,  was  confused  by  the  near  prospect  of 
a  cruel  and  ignominious  death  ?  Such  however  was  the 
rule ;  and  even  for  a  man  so  much  stupefied  by  sickness  that 
he  could  not  hold  up  his  hand  or  make  his  voice  heard,  even 
for  a  poor  old  woman  who  understood  nothing  of  what  was 
passing  except  that  she  was  going  to  be  roasted  alive  foi  do- 
mg  an  act  of  charity,  no  advocate  was  sufiered  to  utter  a 
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woid.  That  a  state  trial  so  conducted  was  little  better  than 
a  judicial  murder  had  been,  during  the  proscription  of  the 
Whig  party,  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Whig  creed.  The 
Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  could  not  deny  that 
there  had  been  some  hard  cases,  maintained  that,  oo  the 
whole,  substantial  justice  had  been  done.  Perhaps  a  few 
seditious  persons  who  had  gone  very  near  to  the  frontier  of 
treason,  but  had  not  actually  passed  that  frontier,  might  iMve 
siiflered  as  traitors.  But  was  that  a  sufficient  reason  for 
(niabling  the  chiefs  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  of  the  West- 
em  Insurrection  to  elude,  by  mere  chicanery,  the  punishment 
of  their  guilt  ?  On  what  principle  was  the  traitor  to  have 
chances  of  escape  which  were  not  allowed  to  the  felon  f 
The  culprit  who  was  accused  of  larceny  was  subject  to  all 
the  same  disadvantages  which,  in  the  case  of  regicides  and 
rebels,  were  thought  so  unjust :  yet  nobody  pitied  him.  No- 
body thought  it  monstrous  that  he  should  not  have  time  to 
study  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  that  his  witnesses  should  bo 
exammed  without  being  sworn,  that  he  should  be  left  to  de- 
fend himself,  without  the  help  of  counsel,  against  the  best 
abilities  which  the  Inns  of  Ck)urt  could  furnish.  The  Whigs, 
it  seemed,  reserved  all  their  compassion  for  those  crimes 
which  subvert  government  and  dissolve  the  whole  frame  of 
human  society.  Guy  Faux  was  to  be  treated  with  an  indul- 
gence which  was  not  to  be  extended  to  a  shopliAer.  Brad- 
shaw  was  to  have  privileges  which  were  refused  to  a  boy 
who  had  robbed  a  henroost 

The  Revolution  produced,  as  was  natural,  some  change  in 
the  sentiments  of  both  the  great  parties.  Li  the  days  when 
none  but  Roundheads  and  Nonconformists  were  accused  of 
treason,  even  the  most  humane  and  upright  Cavaliers  were 
disposed  to  think  that  the  laws  which  were  the  safeguard  of 
the  throne  could  hardly  be  too  severe.  But  as  soon  as  loyal 
Tory  gentlemen  and  venerable  fathers  of  the  Church  were  in 
danger  of  being  called  in  question  for  corresponding  with 
Saint  Germains,  a  new  light  flashed  on  many  understandings 
wliich  had  been  unable  to  discover  the  smallest  injustice  in 
tho  proceedings  against  Algernon  Sidney  and  Alice  Lisle. 
h  was  no  longer  thought  utterly  absurd  to  maintain  that  some 
adrantages  which  were  withheld  from  a  man  accused  of 
felony  might  reasonably  be  allowed  to  a  man  accused  of 
treason.  What  probability  was  there  that  any  sheriff  would 
pack  a  jury,  that  any  barrister  would  employ  all  the  arts  of 
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■ophistry  and  rhetoric,  that  any  judge  would  strain  law  and 
misrepresent  evidence,  in  order  to  convict  an  innocent  person 
of  burglary  or  sheep  stealing  ?  But  on  a  trial  for  high  trea- 
son a  verdict  of  acquittal  must  alwa3rs  be  considered  as  a 
defeat  of  the  government ;  and  there  was  but  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear  that  many  sheriffs,  barristers  and  judges  might  be 
impelled  by  party  spirit,  or  by  some  baser  motive,  to  do  any 
thing  which  might  save  the  government  from  the  inconven- 
ience and  shame  of  a  defeat.  The  cry  of  the  whole  body 
of  Tories  was  that  the  lives  of  good  Englishmen  who  hap- 
pened to  bo  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  were  not  sum- 
ciently  protected  ;  and  this  cry  was  swelled  by  the  voices  of 
some  lawyers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  ma- 
lignant zeal  and  dishonest  ingenuity  with  which  they  had 
conducted  State  prosecutions  in  the  days  of  Charles  and 
James. 

The  feeling  of  the  Whigs,  though  it  had  not,  like  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Tories,  undergone  a  complete  change,  was  yet 
not  quite  what  it  had  been.  Some,  who  had  thought  it  most 
unjust  that  Russell  should  have  no  counsel  and  that  Cornish 
should  have  no  copy  of  his  indictment,  now  began  to  muttei 
that  the  times  had  changed ;  that  the  dangers  of  the  State 
were  extreme  ;  that  liberty,  property,  religion,  national  inde- 
pendence, were  all  at  stake  ;  that  many  Englishmen  were 
engaged  in  schemes  of  which  the  object  was  to  make  Eng- 
land the  slave  of  Prance  and  of  Rome;  and  that  il  would  be 
most  unwise  to  relax,  at  such  a  moment,  the  laws  against 
political  offences.  It  was  true  that  the  injustice  with  which, 
m  the  late  reigns.  State  trials  had  been  conducted,  had  given 
great  scandal.  But  this  injustice  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
bad  kings  and  bad  judges  with  whom  the  nation  had  been 
cursed.  William  was  now  on  the  throne :  Holt  was  seated 
for  life  on  the  bench ;  and  William  would  never  exact,  nor 
would  Holt  ever  perform,  services  so  shameful  and  wicked  as 
those  for  which  the  banished  tyrant  had  rewarded  Jeffreys 
with  riches  and  titles.  This  language  however  was  at  first 
leld  but  by  few.  The  Whigs,  as  a  party,  seem  to  have  felt 
that  they  could  not  honorably  defend,  in  the  season  of  their 
prosperity,  what,  in  the  time  of  their  adversity,  they  had 
always  designated  as  a  crying  grievance.  A  bill  for  regu- 
lating trials  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  received  with  general  applause. 
Treby  had  the  courage  to  make  some   objectiooa ;   but  no 
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finaion  took  place.  The  chief  enactments  were  that  no  per 
•00  should  be  convicted  of  high  treason  commilted  mora 
ttian  three  years  before  the  indictment  was  round  ;  that  dverjr 

Eerson  indicted  for  high  treason  should  be  illowed  to  avail 
imself  of  the  assistaoce  of  counsel,  and  should  be  furnished, 
ten  days  before  the  trial,  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and 
whli  a  list  of  the  freeholders  from  among  whom  the  jury  win 
to  be  taken  ;  that  his  witnesses  should  bo  sworn,  and  that  they 
ihould  be  cited  by  the  same  process  by  which  the  attendance 
of  the  witnesses  against  him  was  secured. 

The  bill  went  to  the  Upper  House,  and  came  back  with  an 
important  nmendment.  The  Lords  had  long  complainod  of 
the  anomalous  and  iniquitous  constitution  of  that  tribunal 
which  had  jurisdiction  over  them  in  cases  of  life  and  death. 
When  a  grand  jury  has  found  a  hill  of  indictment  against  a 
temporal  peer  for  any  olTence  higher  than  a  misdemeanor, 
the  Crown  appoints  a  Lord  High  Steward^  and  in  the  Lord 
High  Steward's  Court  the  cose  is  tried.  This  Court  was  an- 
ciently composed  in  two  very  different  ways.  It  consisted, 
if  Parliameni  happened  to  be  silting,  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Upper  House.  When  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  the 
Lord  High  Steward  summoned  any  twelve  or  more  peers  at 
his  discretion  to  form  a  jury.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
peer  accused  of  high  treason  during  a  recess  was  tried  by  a 
jury  which  his  prosecutors  had  packed.  The  Lords  now  de- 
manded that,  during  a  recess  as  well  as  during  a  session, 
every  peer  accused  of  high  treason  should  be  tried  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  peerage. 

The  demand  was  resiaied  by  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
vehemence  and  obstinacy  which  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion may  find  it  difficult  to  undersiaod.  The  truth  is  that  some 
invidious  privileges  of  peerage  which  have  since  been  abol- 
ished,and  others  which  have  since  fallen  into  entire  desuetude, 
were  then  in  full  force,  and  were  daily  used.  No  gentlemiin 
who  had  had  a  dixpule  with  a  nobleman  could  think,  without 
indignation,  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  favored  cbhiu. 
If  His  Lsrdship  were  sued  a1  law,  his  privilege  enabled  him 
to  impede  the  course  of  justice.  If  a  rude  word  were  spoken 
of  him,  such  a  word  as  he  might  himself  utter  with  perfect 
impunity,  he  might  vindicate  his  insulted  dignity  both  by 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings.  If  a  barrister,  in  the  dis- 
uhorge  of  his  duly  to  a  client,  spoke  with  severity  ot  the  cun- 
dual  of  11  noble  seducer,  if  an  bonest  squire  on    be  race 
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course  applied  the  proper  epithets  to  the  tricks  of  a  noble 
■windier,  the  affronted  patrician  had  only  to  complain  to  the 
proud  and  powerful  body  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His 
brethren  made  his  cause  their  own.  The  offender  was  taken 
into  custody  by  Black  Rod,  brought  to  the  bar,  flung  into 
prison,  and  kept  there  till  he  was  glad  to  obtain  forgiveness 
by  the  most  degrading  submissions.  Nothing  could  therefore 
be  more  natural  than  that  an  attempt  of  the  Peers  to  obtain 
any  new  advantage  for  their  order  should  be  regarded  by  the 
Commons  with  extreme  jealousy.  There  is  strong  reason  tn 
suspect  that  some  able  Whig  politicians,  who  thought  it  dan- 
gerous to  relax,  at  that  moment,  the  laws  against  political 
oflences,  but  who  could  not,  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
inconsistency,  declare  themselves  adverse  to  any  relaxation, 
had  conceived  a  hope  that  they  might,  by  fomenting  the  dis- 
pute about  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  defer  for  at 
feast  a  vear  the  passing  of  a  bill  which  they  disliked,  and  yet 
could  not  decently  oppose.  If  this  really  was  their  plan,  it 
succeeded  perfectly.  The  Lower  House  rejected  the  amend- 
ment :  the  Upper  House  persisted  :  a  free  conference  was 
held  ;  and  the  question  was  argued  with  great  force  and  inge- 
nuity on  both  sides. 

The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  amendment  are  obvious,  and 
indeed  at  first  sight  seem  unanswerable.  It  was  surely  diffi- 
cult to  defend  a  system  under  which  the  Sovereign  nominated 
a  conclave  of  his  own  creatures  to  decide  the  fate  of  men 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  mortal  enemies.  And  could  any 
thing  be  more  absurd  than  that  a  nobleman  accused  of  high 
treason  should  be  entitled  to  be  tried  by  tlie  whole  body  of 
his  peers  if  his  indictment  happened  to  be  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords  the  minute  before  a  prorogation,  but  that,  if 
the  indictment  arrived  a  minute  af\er  the  prorogation,  he  should 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  junto  named  by  the  very  authority 
which  prosecuted  him  ?  That  any  thing  could  have  been  said 
on  the  other  side  seems  strange  :  but  those  who  managed  the 
conference  for  the  Commons  were  not  ordinary  men,  and 
seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  put  forth  all  their  powers. 
Conspicuous  among  them  was  Charles  Montague,  who  was 
rapidly  attaining  a  foremost  rank  among  the  orators  of  that 
age.  To  him  the  lead  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  been 
left ;  and  to  his  pen  we  owe  an  account  of  the  discussion, 
which  gives  a  very  high  notion  of  his  talents  for  debate. 
<  Wo  have  framed**  —  such  was  in  substance  his  reasoning. 
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— ^  we  Imve  framed  a  law  which  has  in  it  nothing  exclusirei 
a  law  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  every  class,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  The  new  securities,  which  we  propose  to  give 
to  innocence  oppressed  by  power,  are  common  between  the 
premier  peer  and  the  humblest  day  laborer.  The  clause 
which  establishes  a  time  jf  limitation  for  prosecutions  protects 
OS  all  alike.  To  every  Englishman  accused  of  the  highest 
crime  against  the  state,  whatever  be  his  rank,  we  cive  the 
privilege  of  seeing  his  indictment,  the  privilege  of  bemg  de- 
fended by  counsel,  the  privilege  of  havmg  his  witnesses  sum* 
moned  by  writ  of  subpcsna  and  sworn  on  the  Holy  Gospels 
Such  is  the  bill  which  we  sent  up  to  your  Lordships  ;  and  you 
return  it  to  us  with  a  clause  of  which  the  effect  is  to  jrive  cer- 
tain advantages  to  your  noble  order  at  the  expense  of  the  an- 
cient prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  Surely  before  we  consent 
to  take  away  from  the  King  any  power  which  his  predecessors 
have  possessed  for  ages,  and  to  give  it  to  your  Ix>rdships,  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied  that  you  are  more  likely  to  use  it  well 
than  he.  Something  we  must  risk ;  somebody  we  must  trust ; 
and,  since  we  are  forced,  much  against  our  will,  to  institute 
what  is  necessarily  an  invidious  comparison,  we  must  own 
ourselves  unable  to  discover  any  reason  for  believing  that  a 
prince  is  less  to  be  trusted  than  an  aristocracy.  Is  it  reason- 
able, you  ask,  that  you  should  be  tried  for  your  lives  before 
a  few  members  of  your  House,  selected  by  the  Crown  ?  Is 
it  reasonable,  we  ask  in  our  turn,  that  you  should  have  the 
privilege  of  being  tried  by  all  the  members  of  your  House, 
that  is  to  say,  by  your  brothers,  your  uncles,  your  first  cous« 
ins,  your  second  cousins,  your  fathers  in  law,  your  brothers 
in  law,  your  most  intimate  friends  ?  You  marry  so  much 
into  each  other^s  families,  you  live  so  much  in  each  other^s 
society,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  nobleman  who  is  not  connect- 
ed by  consanguinity  or  affinity  with  several  others,  and  who 
is  not  on  terms  of  friendship  with  several  more.  There  have 
been  great  men  whose  death  put  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
baronage  of  England  into  mourning.  Nor  is  there  much 
danger  that  even  those  peers  who  may  be  unconnected  with 
an  accused  lord  will  be  disposed  to  send  him  to  the  block  if 
they  can  with  decency  say  *  Not  Guilty,  upon  my  honor.' 
For  the  ignominious  death  of  a  single  member  of  a  small 
aristocratical  body  necessarily  leaves  a  stain  on  the  reputation 
of  his  fellows.  If,  indeed,  your  Lordships  proposed  that  every 
of  your  body  should  be  compelled  to  attend  and  vote,  iha 
11* 
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Crown  migl'  t  have  some  chance  of  obtaining  justice  against  a 
guilty  peer,  however  strongly  connected.  But  you  propose 
Suit  attendance  shall  be  voluntary.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt 
what  the  consequence  will  be  ?  All  the  prisoner's  relations 
and  friends  will  be  in  their  places  to  vote  for  him.  Good  na» 
ture  and  the  fear  of  making  powerful  enemies  will  keep  am  ay 
many  who,  if  they  voted  at  all,  would  be  forced  by  con%ienc6 
and  honor  to  vote  against  him.  The  new  system  which  y^u 
propose  would  therefore  evidently  be  unfair  to  tlie  Crown ; 
and  you  do  not  show  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  old 
system  has  been  found  in  practice  unfair  to  yoursehes.  We 
may  confidently  affirm  that,  even  under  a  government  less 
just  and  merciful  than  that  under  which  we  have  the  happiness 
to  live,  an  innocent  peer  has  little  to  fear  from  any  set  of  peers 
that  can  be  brought  together  in  Westminster  Hall  to  try  him. 
How  stands  the  fact  ?  In  what  single  case  has  a  guiltless 
head  fallen  by  the  verdict  of  this  packed  jury  ?  It  would  be 
easy  to  make  out  a  long  list  of  squires,  merchants,  lawyers, 
surgeons,  yeomen,  artisans,  ploughmen,  whose  blood,  barba- 
rously shed  during  the  late  evil  times,  cries  for  vengeance  to 
heaven.  But  what  single  member  of  your  House,  in  our 
days,  or  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  or  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers,  suffered  death  unjustly  by  sentence  of  the  Court 
of  the  Lord  High  Steward  ?  Hundreds  of  the  common  peo- 
ple were  sent  to  the  gallows  by  common  juries  for  the  Rye 
House  Plot  and  the  Western  Insurrection.  One  peer,  and  one 
alone,  my  Lord  Delamere,  was  brought  at  tliat  time  before  the 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward ;  and  he  was  acquitted.  But,  it  is 
said,  the  evidence  against  him  was  legally  insufBcient  Be  it  so. 
So  was  the  evidence  against  Sidney,  against  Cornish,  against 
Alice  Lisle  ;  yet  it  sufficed  to  destroy  them.  But,  it  is  said, 
the  peers  before  whom  my  Lord  Delamere  was  brought  were 
selected  with  shameless  unfairness  by  King  James  and  by 
Jeffreys.  Be  it  so.  But  this  only  proves  that,  under  tlie 
worst  possible  King,  and  under  the  worst  possible  High  Stew- 
ard, a  lord  tried  by  lords  has  a  better  chance  for  life  than  a 
commonci  '•ho  puts  himself*  on  his  country.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  under  the  mild  government  which  we  now  possess, 
feel  much  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  any  innocent  peer. 
Would  that  we  felt  as  little  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  that 
government !  But  it  Is  notorious  that  the  setllement  with 
which  our  liberties  are  inseparably  l)ound  up  is  attacked  af 
once  by  foreign  and  by  domestic  enemies.     We  cannot  con* 
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■ent  at  such  a  crisis  to  relax  tne  restraints  which  have,  h  may 
well  be  feared,  already  proved  too  feeble  to  prevent  some 
men  of  high  rank  from  plotting  the  ruin  of  their  country.  To 
sum  up  the  whole,  what  is  asked  of  us  is  that  we  will  consent 
to  transfer  a  certain  power  from  their  Majesties  to  your  Lord- 
ships. Oifr  answer  is  that,  at  this  time,  in  our  opinion,  their 
Majesties  have  not  too  much  power,  and  your  Lordships  have 
quite  power  enough.*^ 

These  arguments,  though  eminently  ingenious,  and  not 
without  real  force,  failed  to  convince  the  Upper  House.  The 
Lords  insisted  that  every  peer  should  be  entitled  to  be  a 
Trier.  The  Commons  were  with  difficulty  induced  to  con- 
sent that  the  number  of  Triers  should  never  be  less  thau 
thirty-six,  and  positively  refused  to  make  any  further  conces- 
sion.    The  bill  was  therefore  suffered  to  drop.* 

It  is  certain  that  those  who  in  the  conference  on  this  bill 
represented  the  Commons,  did  not  exaggerate  the  dangers  to 
which  the  government  was  exposed.  While  the  constitution 
of  the  Court  which  was  to  try  peers  for  treason  was  under 
discussion,  a  treason  planned  with  rare  skill  by  a  peer  was 
all  but  carried  into  execution. 

Marlborough  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Court  of  Saint 
Grermains  tlmt  the  great  crime  wliich  he  had  committed  was 
constantly  present  to  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  lived  ortly  foi 
the  purpose  of  repentance  and  reparation.  Not  only  hiid  he 
been  himself  convened  :  he  had  also  converted  the  Princess 
Anne.  In  1688,  the  Churchills  had,  with  little  difficulty,  in 
duced  her  to  fly  from  her  father's  palace.  In  1691,  they, 
with  as  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  copy  out  and  sign  a 
letter  expressing  her  deep  concern  for  his  misfortunes  and 
her  earnest  wish  to  atone  for  her  breach  of  duty.t  At  the 
same  time  Marlborough  held  out  hopes  that  it  might  be  in 
bis  power  to  cffisct  the  restoration  of  his  old  master  in  the 
best  possible  way,  without  the  help  of  a  single  foreign  soldier 
or  sailor,  by  the  votes  of  the  English  Lords  and  Commons, 

•  The  history  of  this  bill  is  to  be  collected  from  the  biU  itself,  which 
is  among  the  Archives  of  the  Upper  House,  from  the  Journals  of  the 
tv^o  Houses  during  November  and  December,  1690,  and  January,  1691 ; 
particularly  from  the  Commons'  Journals  of  December  11,  and  Janu- 
vy  13  and'  2f5,  and  the  Lords'  Journals  of  January  20  and  28.  Set 
alao  Orev**  Debates. 

t  Th«  letter,  aated  December  1,  1691,  k  id  the  Life  of  Jamei,  ii 
477 
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tDd  by  the  support  of  the  English  army.  We  are  not  fully 
informed  as  to  all  the  details  of  his  plan.  But  the  outane  ii 
known  to  us  from  a  most  interesting  paper  written  by  Jamesi 
of  which  one  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library^  and  another 
among  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded  ^he  Dutch 
was  at  this  time  intense.  There  had  never  been  a  hearty 
friendship  between  the  nations.  They  were  indeed  near  of 
kin  to  each  other.  They  spoke  two  dialects  of  one  wide* 
spread  language.  Both  boasted  of  their  political  freedom. 
Both  were  attached  to  the  reformed  faith.  Both  were  threat* 
ened  by  the  same  enemy,  and  would  be  safe  only  while  they 
were  united.  Yet  there  was  no  cordial  feeling  between  them. 
They  would  probably  have  loved  each  other  more,  if  they 
had,  in  some  respects,  resembled  each  other  less.  They 
were  the  two  great  commercial  nations,  the  two  great  mari- 
time nations.  In  every  sea  their  flags  were  found  together, 
in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co and  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Every  where  the  merchant 
of  London  and  the  merchant  of  Amsterdam  were  trying  to 
forestall  each  other  and  to  undersell  each  other.  In  Europe 
the  contest  was  not  sanguinary.  But  too  often,  in  barbarous 
countries,  where  there  was  no  law  but  force,  the  competitors 
had  met,  burning  with  cupidity,  burning  with  animosity, 
armed  for  battle,  each  suspecting  the  other  of  hostile  designs 
and  each  resolved  to  give  the  other  no  advantage.  In  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  many  violent  and  cruel 
acts  should  have  been  perpetrated.  What  had  been  done 
in  thof>e  distant  regions  could  seldom  be  exactly  known  in 
Europe.  Every  thing  was  exaggerated  and  distorted  by 
vague  report  and  by  national  prejudice.  Here  it  was  the 
popular  belief  that  the  English  were  always  blameless,  and 
that  every  quarrel  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  avarice  and  inhu- 
manity of  the  Dutch.  Lamentable  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Spice  Islands  were  repeatedly  brought  on  our 
stage.  The  Englishmen  were  all  saints  and  heroes ;  the 
Dutchmen  all  fiends  in  human  shape,  lying,  robbing,  ravish- 
ing, murdering,  torturing.  The  angry  passions  which  these 
pieces  indicated  had  more  than  once  found  vent  in  war. 
Thrice  in  the  lifetime  of  one  generation  the  two  nations  had 
contended,  with  equal  courage  and  with  various  fortune,  foi 
the  sovereignty  of  the  German  Ocean.  The  tyranny  of 
lamen,  as  it  had  reconciled  Tories  to  Whigs,  and  Churchmen  to 
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Nonconfonnists  had  also  reconciled  the  English  to  the  Dutch- 
While  our  ancestors  were  looking  to  the  Hague  for  deliver- 
ance, the  massacre  of  Amboyna  and  the  great  humiliation 
of  Chatham  had  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  But  since  the  Rcr- 
olution  the  old  feeling  had  revived.  Though  England  and 
Holland  were  now  closely  bound  together  by  treaty,  they 
were  as  far  as  ever  from  being  bound  together  by  aAection. 
Once,  just  aAer  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  our  country  moo 
had  seemed  disposed  to  be  just :  but  a  violent  reaction 
speedily  followed.  Torrington,  who  deserved  to  be  shot, 
became  a  popular  favorite ;  and  the  allies  whom  he  had 
shamefully  abandoned  were  accused  of  persecuting  him 
without  a  cause.  The  partiality  shown  by  the  King  to  the 
companions  of  his  youth  was  the  favorite  theme  of  the 
sowers  of  sedition.  The  most  lucrative  posts  in  his  house- 
hold, it  was  said,  were  held  by  Dutchmen :  the  House  of 
Lords  was  fast  filling  with  Dutchmen  :  the  finest  manors  of 
die  Crown  were  given  to  Dutchmen :  the  army  was  com- 
manded by  Dutchmen.  That  it  would  have  been  wise  in 
William  to  exhibit  somewhat  less  obtrusively  his  laudable 
fondness  for  his  native  country,  and  to  remunerate  his  early 
friends  somewhat  more  sparingly,  is  perfectly  true.  But  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  prove  that,  on  any  important  occasipn 
during  his  whole  reign,  he  sacrificed  the  interests  of  our 
island  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  English, 
however,  were  on  this  subject  prone  to  fits  of  jealousy  which 
made  them  quite  incapable  of  listening  to  reason.  One  of  the 
sharpest  of  those  fits  came  on  in  the  autumn  of  1691.  The 
antipathy  to  the  Dutch  was  at  that  time  strong  in  all  classes, 
and  nowhere  stronger  than  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  army.* 
Of  that  antipathy  Marlborough  determined  to  avail  himself 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  assured  James  and  Jameses  adherents, 
of  effecting  a  restoration.  The  temper  of  both  Houses  was 
ftuch  that  they  might  not  improbably  be  induced  by  skilful  man- 
agement to  present  a  joint  address  requesting  that  all  for- 


•  Bumdt,  ii  85 ;  and  Burnet  MS.  HarL  6584.  See  also  a  memo- 
rial rigned  by  Holmes,  but  consisting  of  intellijience  furnished  by  Fer» 
guson,  among  the  extracts  from  the  Naime  Papers,  printed  by  Mac- 
pherson.  It  bears  date  October,  1691.  «« The  Prince  of  Orange,"  sayi 
Holmes,  ««i8  mortally  hated  by  the  English.  They  see  rery  fairly 
chat  he  haUi  no  lore  far  them ;  neither  doth  he  confide  in  them,  but 
tU  in  his  Dutch.  ....  If  s  not  doubted  but  the  Parliament 
will  not  be.  for  foreigners  to  ride  tiiem  with  a  careMii." 
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eigners  iniglit  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  their  Majettie& 
Marlborough  undertook  to  move  such  an  address  in  the  Lords 
and  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  finding  some  gen* 
tlem&n   o^  great  weight  to   make  a  similar  motion  in  the 
Commons. 

If  the  address  should  be  carried,  what  could  William  do  ? 
Would  he  yield  ?  Would  he  discard  all  his  dearest,  his  oldest, 
his  most  trusty  friends  ?  It  was  hardly  possible  to  believe  thai 
ho  would  make  so  painful,  so  humiliating  a  concession.  If  he 
did  not  yield,  there  would  be  a  rupture  between  him  axM  the 
Parliament;  and  the  Parliament  would  be  backed  by  the 
people.  Even  a  King  reigning  by  an  hereditary  title  might 
well  shrink  from  such  a  contest  witli  the  Estates  of  the  Realm. 
But  to  a  King  whose  title  rested  on  a  resolution  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  such  a  contest  must  almost  necessarily  be  fatal. 
The  lost  hope  of  William  would  be  in  the  army.  The  army 
Marlborough  undertook  to  manage ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  what  he  undertook  he  could  have  performed.  His 
courage,  his  abilities,  his  noble  and  winning  manners,  the 
splendid  success  which  had  attended  him  on  every  occasion 
on  which  he  had  been  in  command,  had  made  him,  in  spite 
of  his  sordid  vices,  a  favorite  with  his  brethren  in  arms. 
They  were  proud  of  having  one  countryman  who  had  shown 
tliat  he  wanted  nothing  but  opportunity  to  vie  with  the 
ablest  Marshal  of  France.  The  Dutch  were  even  more  dis- 
liked by  the  English  troops  than  by  the  English  nation  gen- 
erally. Had  Marlborough  therefore,  af\er  securing  tlie  coop- 
eration of  some  distinguished  officers,  presented  himself  at 
the  critical  moment  to  those  regiments  which  he  had  led  to 
victory  in  Flanders  and  in  Ireland,  had  he  called  on  them  to 
rally  round  him,  to  protect  the  Parliament,  and  to  drive  out 
the  aliens,  there  is  strong  reason  to  think  that  the  call  would 
have  been  obeyed.  He  would  then  have  had  it  in  his  power 
to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  so  solemnly  made  to  bis 
old  master. 

Of  all  the  schemes  ever  formed  for  the  restoration  of  James 
or  of  his  descendants,  this  scheme  promised  the  fairest.  I'^hblI 
national  pride,  that  hatred  of  arbitrary  power,  which  had 
hitherto  been  on  William^s  side,  would  now  bo  turned  against 
him.  Hundreds  of  thousands  who  would  have  put  their  lives 
in  jeopardy  to  prevent  a  French  army  from  imposing  a  gov- 
ernment on  the  English,  would  have  felt  no  disposition  to  pre- 
vent an  English  army  from  driving  out  the  ^utch.     Ev^n  the 
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Whigs  could  scarcely,  with«iut  renouncing  their  olu  ioctnnimi 
■upport  a  prince  who  obstinately  refused  to  comply  with  the 
general  wish  of  his  people  signified  to  him  by  his  Parliament 
The  plot  looked  well.  An  active  canvass  was  made.  Many 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  did  not  at  all  suspect 
that  there  was  any  ulterior  design,  promised  to  vote  against 
tiie  foreigners.  Marlborough  was  indefatigable  in  inflamiiia 
the  discontents  of  tlie  army.  His  house  was  constantly  ifilled 
^'\\}i  officers  who  heated  each  other  into  fury  by  talking 
against  tlie  Dutch.  But,  before  the  preparations  were  com- 
plete, a  strange  suspicion  rose  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
lacobites.  That  the  author  of  this  bold  and  artful  scheme 
wished  to  pull  down  the  existing  government  there  could  be 
little  doubt.  But  was  it  quite  certain  what  government  he 
meant  to  set  up?  Might  he  not  depose  William  without 
restoring  Jumes  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that  a  man  so  wise,  so 
spiring,  and  so  wicked,  might  be  meditating  a  double  treason, 
such  as  would  have  been  thought  a  masterpiece  of  statecraft 
by  the  great  Italian  politicians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  such 
as  Borgia  would  have  envied,  such  as  Machiavel  would  have 
extolled  to  the  skies  ?  What  if  this  consummate  dissembler 
should  cheat  both  the  rival  kings  ?  What  if,  when  he  found 
himself  commander  of  the  army  and  protector  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, he  should  proclaim  Queen  Anne  ?  Was  it  not  possible 
that  tlie  weary  and  harassed  nation  might  gladly  acquiesce  in 
buch  a  settlement  ?  James  was  unpopular  because  he  was  a 
Papist  influenced  by  Popish  priests.  William  was  unpopular 
because  he  was  a  foreigner  attached  to  foreign  favorites. 
Anne  was  at  once  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishwoman.  Un- 
der her  government  the  country  would  be  in  no  danger  of 
lieing  overrun  either  by  Jesuits  or  by  Dutchmen.  That 
Mirlborough  had  the  strongest  motives  for  placing  her  on  the 
til  rone  was  evident  He  could  never,  in  the  court  of  her 
father,  be  more  than  a  repentant  criminal,  whose  ser>'ices 
were  overpaid  by  a  pardon.  In  her  court  tlie  husband  of  her 
adored  friend  would  be  what  Pepin  Heristal  and  Charles 
Martel  had  been  to  the  Chilperics  and  Childeberts.  Ho 
would  be  the  chief  director  of  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment He  would  wield  the  whole  power  of  England.  He 
would  hold  the  balance  of  Europe.  Great  kings  and  common- 
wealths would  bid  against  each  other  for  his  favor,  and  ex 
haust  their  treasuries  in  the  vain  hope  of  satiating  his  avarice. 
The  presumption  was,  therefore,  that,  if  he  had  tho  English 
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cro¥m  in  his  hands,  he  would  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  Prin* 
cess.  What  evidence  there  was  to  confirm  this  pros junptioo 
IS  not  known :  but  it  is  certain  that  something  took  place 
which  convinced  some  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the 
exiled  family  that  he  was  meditating  a  second  perfidy,  sur- 
passing even  the  feat  which  he  had  performed  at  Salisbury. 
They  were  afraid  that  if,  at  that  moment,  they  succeeded  m 
getting  rid  of  William,  the  situation  of  James  would  be  more 
hopeless  than  ever.  So  fully  were  they  persuaded  of  the 
duplicity  of  their  accomplice,  that  they  not  only  refused  to 
pioceed  further  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  he  luid 
formed,  but  disclosed  his  whole  scheme  to  Portland. 

William  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  and  provoked  by  thiti 
intelligence  to  a  degree  very  unusual  with  him.  In  general 
he  was  indulgent,  nay,  wilfully  blind  to  the  baseness  of  the 
English  statesmen  whom  he  employed.  He  suspected,  indeed 
he  knew,  that  some  of  his  servants  were  in  correspondence 
with  his  competitor ;  and  yet  he  did  not  punish  them,  did  no* 
disgrace  them,  did  not  even  frown  on  them.  He  thought 
meanly,  and  he  had  but  too  good  reason  for  thinking  meanly 
of  the  whole  of  thai  breed  of  public  men  which  the  Restora 
don  had  formed  and  had  bequeathed  to  the  Revolution.  He 
knew  them  too  well  to  complain  because  he  did  not  find  in 
them  veracity,  fidelity,  consistency,  disinterestedness.  The 
very  utmost  that  he  expected  from  them  was  that  they  would 
serve  him  as  far  as  they  could  serve  him  without  serious  dan- 
ger to  themselves.  If  he  learned  that,  while  sitting  in  his 
council  and  enriched  by  his  bounty,  they  were  trying  to 
make  for  themselves  at  Saint  Grermains  an  interest  which 
might  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  event  of  a  counterrevolution, 
he  was  more  inclined  to  bestow  on  them  the  contemptuous 
commendation  which  was  bestowed  of  old  on  the  worldly 
wisdom  of  the  unjust  steward  than  to  call  them  to  a  severe 
account  But  the  crime  of  Marlborough  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  His  treason  was  not  that  of  a  fainthearted  man 
desirous  to  keep  a  retreat  open  for  himself  in  every  event, 
but  that  of  a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  profound  policy  and 
measureless  ambition.  William  was  not  prone  to  fear  ;  bui^ 
if  there  was  any  thing  on  earth  that  he  feared,  it  was  Marl- 
borough. To  treat  the  criminal  as  he  deserved  was  indeed 
impossible :  for  those  by  whom  his  designs  had  been  made 
luiown  to  the  pDvernment  would  never  have  consented  to 
tppear  against  him  in  the  witness  box.     But  to  permit  him  ta 
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retain  liigh  command  in  that  army  which  he  was  then  engaged 
ID  seducing  would  have  been  madness. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  January  the  Queen  had 
a  painful  explanation  with  the  Princess  Anne.  Early  the  next 
morning  Marlborough  was  informed  that  their  Majesties  had 
no  further  occasion  for  his  services,  and  that  he  must  not  pre- 
sume to  appear  in  the  royal  presence.  He  had  been  loaded 
with  honors,  and  with  what  he  loved  better,  riches.  All  was 
at  once  taken  away. 

The  real  history  of  these  events  was  known  to  very  few. 
Evelyn,  who  had  in  general  excellent  sources  of  information, 
believed  that  the  corruption  and  extortion  of  which  Marl- 
borough was  notoriously  guilty  had  roused  the  royal  indigna- 
tion. The  Dutch  ministers  could  only  tell  the  States  General 
that  six  different  stories  were  spread  abroad  by  Marlborough^s 
enemies.  Some  said  that  he  had  indiscreetly  suffered  an  im- 
portant military  secret  to  escape  him ;  some  that  he  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  their  Majesties ;  some  that  he  had  done  ill 
offices  between  the  Queen  and  the  Princess ;  some  that  he  had 
been  forming  cabals  in  the  army ;  some  that  he  had  carried 
on  an  unauthorized  correspondence  with  the  Danish  govern- 
ment about  the  general  politics  of  Europe ;  and  some  that  he 
had  been  trafficking  with  the  agents  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains.*  His  friends  contradicted  every  one  of  these  stories, 
and  affirmed  that  his  only  crime  was  his  dislike  of  the  foreign- 
ers who  were  lording  it  over  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of  Portland,  whom  he  was 
known  to  dislike,  and  whom  he  had  not  very  politely  described 
as  a  wooden  fellow.  The  mystery,  which  from  the  first  over- 
hung the  story  of  Marlborough^s  disgrace,  was  darkened,  aAer 
the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  by  the  shameless  mendacity  of  his 
widow.  The  concise  narrative  of  James  dispels  the  mystery, 
and  makes  it  clear,  not  only  why  Marlborough  was  disgraced, 
but  also  how  several  of  the  reports  about  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
grace originatedf 

«  Evelyn's  Diary»  Jan.  24:  Hop  to  Btetet  General,  ^^  169^; 

ISnden  to  Statee  General,  Feb.  jf . 

t  The  words  of  James  are  these ;  they  were  written  in  November 
1G92 :  — 

**  Mes  amis,  Tann^e  pass^e,  avoient  dessein  de  me  rappeler  par  !« 
Parlement.    La  mani^re  6toit  concert^e ;  et  Milord  Churchill  devoit 
proposer  dans  le  Parlement  de  chasRer  tous  lea  etrangcrs  tant  des  con- 
Mils  et  de  Tarm^e  que  du  royaume.    Si  le  Frince  d'Orange  avoit 
VOL    IV.  12 
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Though  William  aarigned  to  the  public  no  reuon  ftr ._ 

3isiii;r  Lis  undoubted  prerogaUve  by  dLsmiuing  hU  aerran^ 


r.voit  refu.^,  il  enroll  ^},,^^^.^!^^^l 


^oatn  loi;  eCta 


A  tr»...l«tion  of  thU  mo.t  re««»*WlJ«"K«' r\Wrfi  ^  one.  mIt« 


Miirllx>ruugli. 


'Ihe  narrative  of  Jamei  require  nj^S^^^^S^S^i *~* *'  *•  •«««8<7 
c<iiif»riii«l  by  tlie  Burnet  MS.  Hart.  d684.  "  Mari«buiTough,"  BotimC 
wn>te  in  Scptenibor,  1GU8,  "  wt  himaelf  to  decry  Uie  King  •  ooodnct^ 
tt„a  lo  lessen  him  in  all  his  discounes,  and  to  posfesa  the  English 
Willi  an  avewion  to  the  Dutch,  who,  as  he  pretended,  liad  a  much 
larL'er  share  of  the  Kind's  favor  and  confidence  than  they,"  —  tb« 
Kiit,'l>»l>.  1  8upp«>8e,  —  "  had.  This  was  a  point  on  which  the  English, 
who  are  too  apt  lo  despise  all  otlier  nations,  and  to  OTeryalue  tliemaeivet, 
were  easily  enough  inflamed.  So  it  grew  to  be  the  universal  subject  of 
discourse,  and  was  the  constant  entertainment  at  Marlborrough's 
where  there  was  a  constant  randivous  of  the  English  officers."  AU>iit 
the  dismission  of  Marlborough,  Burnet  wrote  at  the  same  time :  "  The 
King  said  to  myself  ui)on  it  tliat  he  had  very  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  made  his  peace  with  King  James,  and  was  engaged  in 
a  correspondence  with  France.  It  is  certain  he  was  doing  all  he  could 
to  set  on  a  faction  in  the  army  and  the  nation  against  the  Dutch." 

It  is  curious  to  compare  this  plain  tale,  told  while  tlie  facts  were 
recent,  with  the  shutHing  narrative  wldch  Burnet  prepared  for  the 
public  eye  many  years  later,  when  Marlborough  was  closely  united  to 
tlie  Whigs,  and  was  rendering  great  and  splendid  services  to  the 
country.    Burnet,  ii.  IM). 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  her  Vindication,  had  the  effirontery 
to  declare  that  she  "  could  never  loaru  wluit  cause  the  King  assigned 
for  Ilia  displeasure."  She  suggests  that  Young's  forgery  may  have 
been  the  cause.  Kow  she  must  have  known  that  Young's  forgery  was 
not  committed  till  some  months  alkT  her  husband's  disgrace.  Slie  waa 
indeed  lamentably  deficient  in  memory,  a  faculty  which  is  proverbiallv 
said  to  bo  necessary  to  persons  of  tlie  class  to  which  she  belonged. 
Iler  own  volume  convicts  her  of  falsehood.  She  gives  us  a  letter  from 
Marv  to  Anne,  in  which  Mary  says,  "  I  need  not  repeat  the  cause  mr 
I^rd  Marlliorough  has  given  the  King  to  do  what  he  has  done." 
Tliese  words  phiinly  imply  that  Anne  had  been  apprised  of  the  cauae. 
If  sho  had  not  been  apprised  of  the  cause,  would  «he  not  have  said  so 
te  her  answer  ?  But  we  have  her  answer ;  and  it  contains  not  a  word 
OB  the  sufcgect.  She  was  then  apprised  of  the  (^use ;  and  is  it  possible 
10  belieno  that  she  kept  it  a  secret  from  her  adored  Mrs.  Freeman  * 
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iLnne  had  been  informed  of  the  truth ;  and  d  had  been  leA  to 
tinr  to  judge  whether  an  officer  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  foul 
crbdflon  was  a  fit  inmate  of  the  palace.  Three  weeks  passed. 
Lauy  Marlboroush  still  retained  her  post  and  her  apartments 
at  Whitehall.  Her  husband  still  resided  with  her;  and' still 
ibe  King  and  Queen  gave  no  sign  of  displeasure.  At  length 
.he  haughty  and  vindictive  Countess,  emboldened  by  their 
iMitienc«7,  determined  to  brave  them  face  to  face,  and  accorn« 
panied  hor  mLstreas  one  evening  to  the  drawingroom  at  Kou- 
sington.  *l1iis  was  too  much  even  for  the  gentle  Mary.  She 
would  indeed  liave  expressed  her  indignation  before  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  the  card  tables,  had  she  not  remembered 
that  her  siste>  was  in  a  state  which  entitles  women  to  peculiar 
indulgence.  IXothing  was  said  that  night :  but  on  the  follow- 
uig  day  a  letter  trom  the  Queen  was  delivered  to  the  Princess. 
Mary  declared  uial  she  was  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  a  sister 
whom  she  loveu,  and  in  whom  she  could  easily  pass  over  any 
ordinary  fault :  out  this  was  a  serious  matter.  Lady  Marl- 
borough must  be  dismissed.  While  she  lived  at  Whitehall 
her  lord  would  live  there.  Was  it  proper  that  a  man  in  his 
situation  should  be  sufiensd  to  make  the  palace  of  his  injured 
master  his  home  ?  Yet  so  unwilling  was  His  Majesty  to  deal 
severely  with  the  worst  offenders,  that  even  this  had  been 
borne,  and  might  have  been  borne  longer,  had  not  Anne 
brought  the  Countess  to  defy  tlie  King  and  Queen  in  their 
own  presence  chamber.  "  It  was  unkind,^^  Mary  wrote,  "  in 
a  sister  :  it  would  have  been  uncivil  in  an  equal ;  and  I  need 
not  say  that  I  have  more  to  claim.^^  The  Princess,  in  her 
answer,  did  not  attempt  to  exculpate  or  excuse  Marlborough, 
but  expressed  a  firm  convi&don  that  his  wife  was  innocent, 
and  implored  the  Queen  not  to  insist  on  so  heartrending  a 
separation.  **  There  is  no  misery,"  Anne  wrote,  "  that  I 
cannot  resolve  to  suffer  rather  than  the  thoughts  of  parting 
from  her." 

The  Princess  sent  for  her  uncle  Rochester,  and  implored 
him  to  carry  her  letter  to  Kensington,  and  to  be  her  advocate 
there.  Rochester  declined  the  office  of  messenger,  and, 
though  he  tried  to  restore  harmony  between  his  kinswomen, 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Churchills 
Hv  had  indeed  long  seen  with  extreme  uneasiness  the  abso- 
lute dominion  exercised  over  his  younger  niece  by  that  un- 
principled pair.  Anne^s  expostulation  was  sent  to  the  Queen 
bv  a  servant     The  only  reply  was  a  mefi»nge  from  the  Lord 
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Chamberlain,  Dorset,  commanding  Lady  Marlborough  to  lea?€ 
the  palace.  Mrs.  Morley  would  not  be  sepcurated  from  Mrs. 
Freeman.  As  to  Mr.  Morley,  all  places  where  he  could  have 
his  three  courses  and  his  three  bottles  were  alike  to  him. 
The  Princess  and  her  whole  family  therefore  retired  to  Sion 
House,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  situ- 
ated  on  the  margin  of  the  Thames.  In  London  she  occupied 
Berkeley  House,  which  stood  in  Piccadilly,  on  the  site  now 
covered  by  Devonshire  House.*  Her  income  was  secured  by 
Act  of  Parliament :  but  no  punishment  which  it  was  in  tlie 
power  of  the  Crown  to  inflict  on  her  was  spared.  Her  guard 
of  honor  was  taken  away.  The  foreign  ministers  ceased  to 
wait  upon  her.  When  ahe  went  to  Bath  the  Secretary  of 
State  wrote  to  request  the  Mayor  of  that  city  not  to  receive 
her  with  the  ceremonial  with  which  royal  visitors  were  usually 
welcomed.  When  she  attended  divine  service  at  Saint  James's 
Church  she  found  that  the  rector  had  been  forbidden  to  show 
her  the  customary  marks  of  respect,  to  bow  to  her  from  his 
pulpit,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  his  text  to  be  laid  on  her  cushion. 
Even  the  bellman  of  Piccadilly,  it  was  said,  perhaps  falsely, 
was  ordered  not  to  chant  her  praises  in  his  doggerel  verse 
under  the  windows  of  Berkeley  House.f 

That  Anne  was  in  the  wrong  is  clear ;  but  it  is  not  equally 
clear  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  in  the  right.  They 
should  have  eitlier  dissembled  their  displeasure,  or  openly 
declared  the  true  reasons  for  it.  Unfortunately,  they  let  every 
body  see  the  punishment,  and  they  let  scarcely  any  body 
know  the  provocation.  They  should  have  remembered  that, 
in  the  absence  of  information  about  the  cause  of  a  quarrel, 
the  public  is  naturally  inclined  to  side  with  the  weaker  party, 
and  that  this  inclination  is  likely  to  be  peculiarly  strong  when 
a  sister  is,  without  any  apparent  reason,  harshly  treated  by  a 
sister.  They  should  have  remembered,  too,  that  they  were 
exposing  to  attack  what  was  unfortunately  the  one  vulnerable 


*  My  account  of  these  tranflactions  I  have  been  forced  to  take  fruin 
the  narrative  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  a  narrative  which  is  to 
he  read  with  constant  suspicion,  except  "when,  as  is  often  the  case,  she 
relates  some  instance  of  her  own  malignity  and  insolence. 

t  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindication ;  Dartmouth's  Note 
on  Burnet,  ii.  92  ;  Verses  of  the  Night  Bellman  of  Piccadilly  and  my 
Lord  Nottingham's  Order  thereupon,  1691.  There  is  a  bitter  lampooc 
on  Lady  Marlborough  of  the  same  date,  entitled  I'he  Uniyersal  UMlth, 
1  true  Union  to  Uie  Queen  and  PrinceBS. 
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part  of  Mary's  character.  A  cruet  fate  hod  put  ennt'ty  be- 
tween ber  and  her  father.  Her  detractors  pronounced  her 
utterly  destitute  of  natural  anection  ;  and  even  her  eulogists, 
when  they  spoke  of  the  way  m  which  she  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  filial  relatiiHi,  were  forced  to  speak  in  a  subaurd 
and  aptdogetic  tone.  Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  in- 
fortunate  &an  that  she  should  a  second  time  appear  unmindful 
of  the  ties  of  consanguinity.  She  was  now  at  open  war  with 
l>oth  the  two  persons  who  were  nearest  lo  her  in  blood,  ftfany 
who  thought  that  her  conduct  towards  her  parent  was  justified 
by  the  extreme  danger  which  had  threatened  her  country  and 
her  religion,  were  unable  to  defend  her  conduct  towards  her 
lister.  While  Mary,  who  was  really  guilty  in  this  matter  of 
nothing  worse  than  imprudence,  was  regarded  by  the  world  aa 
on  oppressor,  Anne,  who  was  as  culpable  as  her  small  focul- 
ttea  enabled  her  to  be,  assumed  the  interesting  character  of  a 
meek,  resigned  sufferer.  In  those  private  letters,  indeed,  lo 
which  the  name  of  Morley  was  sutecribed,  the  Princess  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  a  fury  in  ihe  style  of  a  tishwoman 
railed  savagely  at  the  whole  Dutch  nation,  and  called  her 
orotiter  in  law  sometimes  the  abortion,  sometimes  the  monster, 
■ometimes  Caliban.*  But  the  nation  heard  nothing  of  her 
language  and  saw  nothing  of  her  deportment  but  what  was 
decorous  and  submissive.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  rancorous  and  t^Arseminded  Countess  gave  the  (one  lo  Her 
Highness's  confidential  correspondence,  while  the  graceful, 
serene  and  politic  E^l  was  auflered  lo  prescribe  the  course 
which  was  to  be  taken  before  the  public  eye.  During  a  short 
lime  the  Queen  was  generally  blamed.  Bui  the  charm  of  her 
temper  and  manners  was  irresistible ;  and  in  a  few  months  she 
regained  the  popularity  which  she  had  losLf 

It  was  a  moat  fortimate  circumstance  for  Marlborough  that, 
just  at  the  very  time  when  all  London  was  talking  about  his 
disgrace,  and  trying  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  the  King's  sud- 
den anger  against  one  who  had  always  seemed  to  be  a  favor- 
ite, an  accusation  of  treason  was  brought  by  William  Fuller 
against  many  persons  of  high  consideration,  was  strictly  invea*- 
ligated,  vid  was  proved  to  be  false  and  malicious.  ,  The  con- 

■  It  .aiut  not  be  tnppowd  that  Anne  was  ■  n^dcr  of  Shakfpean. 
She  had,  no  doubt,  oftni  wen  the  Enchanted  Island.  That  nuaembl* 
nfaamnUe  of  tht  Temprat  waa  then  a  EtToHte  with  the  town,  im  so- 
3oiuit  €t  the  machines  and  the  decontion*. 

t  BamM  US.  Bari.  aSU. 
12* 
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sequence  was  that  the  public,  which  rarely  diacriminates  nicely. 
could  not,  at  ttiat  momiint,  be  ^Uy  brought  to  believe  in  the 
reality  of  any  Jacobite  conspiracy. 

That  Fuller^s  plot  is  less  celebrated  than  the  Popish  plot  is 
rattier  the  fault  of  the  historians  than  of  Fuller,  who  aid  aU 
that  man  could  do  to  secure  an  eminent  place  among  villains. 
Every  person  well  read  in  history  must  have  observed  that 
depravity  has  its  temporary  modes,  which  come  in  and  go 
out  like  modes  of  dress  and  upholstery.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  our  country,  any  man  ever  before  the  year  1678 
invented  and  related  on  oath  a  circumstantial  history,  altogether 
fictitious,  of  a  treasonable  plot,  for  tlie  purpose  of  making 
himself  important  by  destroying  men  who  had  given  him  no 
provocation.  But  in  the  year  1678  this  execrable  crime  be- 
came tlie  fashion,  and  continued  to  be  so  during  the  twenty 
years  which  followed.  Preachers  designated  it  as  our  peculiar 
national  sin,  and  prophesied  that  it  would  draw  on  us  some 
awful  national  judgment.  Legislators  proposed  new  pmish- 
ments  of  terrible  severity  for  this  new  atrocity.*  It  was  not, 
however,  found  necessary  to  resort  to  those  punishmcnls.  The 
fashion  changed  ;  and  during  the  last  century  and  a  half  there 
has  perhaps  not  been  a  single  instance  of  this  particular  kind 
of  wickedness. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Oatcs  was  the  founder  of  a 
school.  His  success  proved  that  no  romance  is  too  wild  to  be 
received  with  faith  by  understandings  which  fear  and  hatred 
have  disordered.  His  slanders  were  monstrous  :  but  they 
were  well  timed  :  he  spoke  to  a  people  made  credulous  by 
their  passions ;  and  thus,  by  impudent  and  cruel  lying,  he 
raised  himself  in  a  week  from  beggary  and  obscurity  to  lux- 
ury, renown,  and  power.  He  had  once  eked  out  the  small 
tithes  of  a  miserable  vicarage  by  stealing  the  pigs  and  fowls 
of  his  parishioners.!  He  was  now  lodged  in  a  palace  :  he 
was  followed  by  admiring  crowds :  he  had  at  his  mercy  the 
estates  and  lives  of  Howards  and  Herberts.  A  crowd  of  im- 
itators instantly  appeared.  It  seemed  that  much  more  might 
be  got,  and  that  much  less  was  risked,  by  testifying  to  an  im- 
aginary conspiracy  than  by  robbing  on  the  highway  or  clip- 
pmg  the  coin.     Accordingly  the  Bedloes,  Dangerfields,  Dug- 

*  llie  history  of  an  abortiye  attempt  to  legislate  on  this  suljeet  mvi 

Ho  itudied  in  the  Commons'  Journals  of  169f . 
t  North's  Examen. 
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(■•)««,  Turfaorrilfw,  made  hane  to  transfer  their  induatry  to  u 
ainployineat  at  once  more  profitable  and  less  perilous  than  any 
to  which  they  were  accustomed.  Till  the  dissolution  of  tha 
Oxford  ParliamBDt,  Popish  plots  were  the  chief  manufacture. 
Then,  during  seven  years.  Whig  plots  were  the  only  plots 
which  paid.  After  tiie  Revolution  Jacobite  plots  came  m ; 
but  the  public  had  become  cautious ;  and  though  the  new  false 
wiUKSses  were  in  no  respect  loaa  artful  than  their  predeees~ 
•orM,  they  found  much  less  encouragement.  The  histor)'  of 
the  first  groat  check  given  to  the  practices  of  this  abandoned 
nee  of  mea  well  deserves  to  be  circumstantially  related. 

In  1689,  ftod  in  the  beginning  of  1690,  William  Puller  l^d 
rendered  to  the  government  service  such  as  the  best  govern- 
ments  sometimes  require,  and  such  as  none  but  the  worst  men 
e\«r  perform.  Hia  useful  treachery  had  been  rewarded  by 
his  employers,  as  was  meet,  with  money  and  with  contempt 
Their  liberality  enabled  him  to  live  during  some  mootha  like  a 
fine  gentJeman.  Ue  called  himself  a  Colonel,  hired  servants, 
clothed  them  in  gorgeous  liveries,  bought  fine  horses,  lodged 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  showed  his  brazen  for^ead,  overtopped  by 
a  wig  worth  liffy  guineas,  in  the  antechambers  of  [he  palace 
and  in  the  stage  box  at  the  theatre.  He  even  gave  himself 
the  airs  of  a  favorite  of  royally,  and,  as  if  he  thought  that 
William  could  not  live  without  him,  followed  His  Majesty  firal 
to  Ireland,  and  then  to  the  Congress  of  Princes  at  the  Hague. 
Fuller  afYerwards  boasted  that,  at  the  Hague,  he  appeared 
with  a  ratinue  fit  for  on  ambassador,  that  he  gave  ten  guinea* 
a  week  for  on  apartment,  and  that  the  worst  waistcoat  which 
be  condescended  to  wear  was  of  silver  stuff"  at  forty  shillings 
the  yard.  Such  profusion,  of  course,  brought  him  to  poverty. 
Soon  after  hia  return  to  England  he  took  refuge  from  the 
boilifTs  in  Axe  Yard,  a  place  lying  within  the  verge  of  White- 
hall. His  fortunes  were  desperate :  he  owed  great  sums:  on 
the  government  he  had  no  claim  :  his  past  services  had  been 
ovL-rpaid :  no  future  service  was  to  be  expected  from  him 
having  appeared  in  the  witness  box  as  evidence  for  the  Crown, 
be  could  no  longer  be  of  any  use  as  a  spy  on  the  Jacobites  : 
«nd  by  all  men  of  virtue  and  honor,  to  whatever  party  they 
might  belong,  he  was  abhorred  and  shunned. 

Just  at  this  lime,  when  he  was  in  the  frame  of  mind  it. 
which  men  are  open  to  the  wothI  temptations,  he  fell  in  with 
the  wiiret  of  temptera,  in  truth,  with  the  Devil  in  human  shape. 
Oatoa  had  obtained  his  liberty,  his  pardon,  and  a  pension  which 
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made  him  a  much  richer  man  than  nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
members  of  that  profession  of  which  he  was  the  disgrace. 
But  he  was  still  unsatisfied.  He  complained  that  he  had  now 
less  than  three  hundred  a  year.  In  the  golden  days  of  the 
Plot  he  had  been  allowed  three  times  as  much,  had  been 
sumptuously  lodged  in  the  palace,  had  dined  on  plate,  and 
had  been  clothed  m  silk.  He  clamored  for  an  increase  of  his 
stipend.  Nay,  he  was  even  impudent  enough  to  aspire  to 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  thought  it  hard  that,  while  so 
many  mitres  were  distributed,  he  could  not  get  a  deanery,  a 
prebend,  or  even  a  living.  He  missed  no  opportunity  of  urg- 
ing his  pretensions.  He  haunted  the  public  offices  and  the 
lobbies  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  He  might  be  seen  and 
heard  every  day,  hurrying,  as  fast  as  his  uneven  legs  would 
carry  him,  between  Charing  Cross  and  Westminster  Hall, 
puffing  with  haste  and  self-importance,  chattering  about  what 
he  had  done  for  the  good  cause,  and  reviling,  in  the  style  of 
the  boatmen  on  the  river,  all  the  statesmen  and  divines  whom 
he  suspected  of  doing  him  ill  offices  at  Court,  and  keeping  him 
back  from  a  bishopric.  When  he  found  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  him  in  the  Established  Church,  he  turned  to  the  Bap- 
tists. They,  at  first,  received  him  very  coldly ;  but  he  gave 
such  touching  accounts  of  the  wonderful  work  of  grace  which 
had  been  wrought  in  his  soul,  and  vowed  so  solemnly,  before 
Jehovah  and  the  holy  angels,  to  be  thenceforth  a  burning  and 
shining  light,  that  it  was  difficult  for  simple  and  well  meaning 
people  to  think  him  altogether  insincere.  He  mourned,  he 
said,  like  a  turtle.  On  one  Lord^s  day  he  thought  he  should 
have  died  of  grief  at  being  shut  out  from  fellowship  with  the 
saints.  He  was  at  length  admitted  to  communion  :  but  before 
he  had  been  a  year  among  his  new  friends  they  discovered 
his  true  character,  and  solemnly  cast  him  out  as  a  hypocrite. 
Thenceforth  he  became  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  leading  Bap- 
Dsts,  and  persecuted  them  with  the  same  treachery,  the  same 
mendacity,  the  same  effrontery,  the  same  black  malice  which 
had  many  years  before  wrought  the  destruction  of  more  cele- 
brated victims.  Those  who  had  lately  been  edified  by  his  ac- 
count of  his  blessed  experiences  stood  aghast  to  hear  him  cry- 
mg  out  that  he  would  be  revenged,  that  revenge  was  God's  own 
sweet  morsel,  that  the  wretches  who  had  excommunicated  him 
should  be  ruined,  that  they  should  be  forced  to  fly  their  coun- 
try, that  they  should  be  stripped  to  the  last  shilling.  His  de- 
mgOB  were  at  length  frustrated  by  a  righteous  decree  of  tho 
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I  "Hirt  of  Chuacery,  a  decree  which  would  have  IcR  a  deep 
•kiin  on  the  chaTacter  of  an  ordinary  man,  but  which  inakei 
Du  perceptible  addition  to  the  infamy  of  TituaOatea.*  Through 
■II  chongea,  however,  he  was  surrounded  by  a.  small  knot  of 
hotheaded  and  foulmouthed  afilators,  who,  abhorred  and  de- 
spised by  every  respectable  Whig,  yet  called  titemselves  Whigs, 
and  thought  themselves  injured  because  they  were  not  reward* 
(hI  for  scurrility  and  slander  with  the  best  places  under  tho 
Orown. 

In  1691,  lltus,  in  order  to  he  near  the  focal  point  of  pcJhi- 
cal  intrigue  and  foction',  had  taken  a  house  within  the  precinct 
of  Whitehall.  To  this  house  Fuller,  who  lived  hard  by,  foimd 
admismon.  The  evil  work  which  had  been  begun  in  him, 
when  he  was  still  a  child,  by  the  ntemoira  of  Daiigerfield, 
was  now  completed  by  the  conversation  of  Oatos.  I'lie  Sain- 
manca  Doctor  was,  as  a  witness,  no  longer  formidrtble ;  but  be 
WB3  impelled,  partly  by  the  savage  malignity  which  he  felt 
towards  all  whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies,  and  partly  by 
mere  nwnkeylike  restlessness  and  love  of  mischief,  to  do, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  others,  what  he  could  no  longer 
do  in  person.  In  Fuller  he  had  found  the  corrupt  heart,  the 
ready  tongue,  and  the  unabashed  front  which  are  the  first 
qua  I  iti  cations  for  the  office  of  a  false  accuser.  A  friendship, 
if  that  ward  may  be  so  used,  sprang  up  between  the  pair. 
Oales  opened  his  house  and  even  his  purse  to  Fuller.  The 
veteran  sinner,  boih  directly  and  through  tho  agency  of  his 
dependants,  intimated  to  the  novice  that  nothing  made  a  man 
so  important  as  the  diiicovcring  of  a  plot,  and  that  these  were 
limes  when  a  young  fellow  who  would  stick  at  nothing  and 
fear  nobody  might  do  wonders.  The  Revolution  —  such  was 
tlie  language  constantly  held  by  Titus  and  his  parasites  — 
had  produced  little  good.  The  brisk  boys  of  Shafiesbury  had 
not  been  recompensed  according  to  their  merits.  Even  the 
Doctor,  such  was  the  ingratitude  of  men,  was  looked  on  colrlly 
at  the  new  Court  Tory  rogues  sale  at  the  council  boord,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  royal  closet.  It  would  be  a  noble  feat  to 
bring  their  necks  to  the  block.  Above  all,  it  would  be  de- 
lightful to  see  Nottingham's  long  solemn  face  on  Tower  ilili 
For  the  hatred  with  which  these  twd  men  regarded  Nottingham 
bad  no  bounds,  and  was  probably  excited  Vss  by  his  poliii- 

■  North's  Ezanun;  Wsrd's  Loadon  ^jr;  Ciosbj's  EsulifOi  B^ 
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sal  opinions,  in  which  there  was  doubtless  much  to  condemn, 
than  by  his  moral  character,  in  which  the  closest  scrutiny  will 
detect  little  tiiut  is  not  deserving  of  approbation.  Oates,  with 
the  authority  wnich  experience  and  success  entitle  a  preceptor 
to  assume,  read  his  pupil  a  lecture  on  the  art  of  bearing  false 
witness.  *^  You  ought,^^  he  said,  with  many  oaths  and  curses, 
^*  to  have  made  more,  much  more,  out  of  what  you  heard  and 
saw  at  Saint  Germains.  Never  was  there  a  finer  foundation 
for  a  plot.  But  you  are  a  fool :  you  are  a  coxcomb :  I  could 
beat  you  :  I  would  not  have  done  so.  I  used  to  go  to  Charles 
and  tell  him  his  own.  I  called  Lauderdale  rogue  to  his  face. 
I  made  K'mg,  Ministers,  Lords,  Commons,  afraid  of  roe.  But 
you  young  men  have  no  spirit.*'  Fuller  was  greatly  edified 
by  these  exhortations.  It  was,  however,  hinted  to  him  by 
some  of  his  associates  that,  if  he  meant  to  take  up  the  trade 
of  swearing  away  lives,  he  would  do  well  not  to  show  himself 
so  often  at  coffeehouses  in  the  company  of  Titus.  "  The 
Doctor,"  said  one  of  the  gang,  "  is  an  excellent  person,  and 
has  done  great  things  in  his  time  :  but  many  people  are  preju- 
diced against  him :  and,  if  you  are  really  going  to  discover 
a  plot,  the  less  you  are  seen  with  him  die  better."  Fuller 
accordingly  ceased  to  frequent  Gates's  house,  but  still  contin- 
ued to  receive  his  great  master's  instructions  in  private. 

To  do  Fuller  justice,  he  seems  not  to  have  taken  up  the 
trade  of  a  false  witness  till  he  could  no  longer  support  him- 
self by  begging  or  swindling.  He  lived  for  a  time  on  the 
charit}-  of  the  Queen.  He  then  levied  contributions  by  pre- 
tending to  be  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Sidney.  He  wheedled 
Tillotson  out  of  some  money,  and  requited  the  good  Arch- 
bishop's kindness  by  passing  himself  ofi'  as  His  Grace's  fa- 
vorite nephew.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1691  all  these  shifts 
were  exhausted.  After  ly'mg  in  several  sponging  houses. 
Fuller  was  at  length  lodged  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  and 
he  now  thought  it  time  to  announce  that  he  had  discovered 
a  plot* 

He  addressed  himself  first  to  Tillotson  and  Portland  :  but 
lioth  Tillotson  and  Portland  soon  perceived  that  he  was  lying. 
What  he  said  was,  however,  reported  to  the  King,  who,  ab 
might  have  been  exi)ected,  treated  the  information  and  the 


•  The  history  of  this  part  of  Fuller's  life  I  hf.ve  taken  from  bis  ows 
oamtive. 
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tafomant  whh  cold  contempt.     All  that  remained  wu  to  try 
vbetber  a  flame  could  be  mised  in  the  Parliament 

Socn  after  the  Houaea  met.  Puller  petitioned  the  Conuiioni 
to  bear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  promised  to  make  wonderful 
diacloaurea.  He  waa  brought  from  his  prison  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  ;  and  he  there  repented  a  long  romance.  James, 
he  said,  had  delegated  the  regal  authority  to  six  commission- 
ers, of  whom  Halifax  was  first  More  than  fifty  lords  and 
gentlemen  had  mgned  an  address  to  the  French  King,  iin- 
plbring  him  to  make  a  great  efibrt  for  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  StuarL  Fuller  declared  that  he  had  seen  this  acl* 
dresK,  and  recounted  many  of  the  names  appended  to  JL 
Some  memben  made  severe  remarks  on  the  improbability  of 
the  story  and  on  the  character  of  the  witness.  He  was,  they 
said,  one  of  the  greatest  rt^es  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and 
he  told  such  things  as  could  scarcely  be  credited  if  he  were 
an  angel  from  heaven.  Puller  audaciously  pledged  himself 
to  bring  proofs  which  would  satisfy  the  moat  incredulous.  He 
was,  he  averred,  in  communication  with  some  agents  of  James, 
Those  persons  were  ready  to  make  reparation  to  their  coun> 
try.  Their  testimony  would  be  decisive  ;  for  they  were  in 
possession  of  documentary  evidence  which  would  confound 
the  guilty.  They  held  back  only  because  they  aaw  some  of 
the  traitors  high  in  office  and  near  the  royal  person,  and  were 
afraid  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  men  so  powerful  and  so 
wicked.  Fuller  ended  by  asking  for  a  sum  of  money,  and 
!^  assuring  the  Commons  that  he  would  lay  it  out  to  good  ac- 
count.* Had  his  impudent  request  been  granted,  he  would 
probably  have  paid  his  debts,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  ab- 
sconded :  but  the  House  very  wisely  insisted  on  seeing  his 
witnesses  first  He  then  began  to  shuffle.  The  gentlemen 
were  on  the  Continent,  and  could  not  come  over  without  pass- 
ports. Passports  were  delivered  to  him :  but  he  complained 
that  they  were  insufficient  At  length  the  Commons,  fully 
determined  to  get  at  the  truth,  presented  an  address  request- 
ing the  King  to  send  Fuller  a  blank  safe  conduct  in  the 
largest  terms-f  The  safe  conduct  was  sent  Six  weeks 
{tossed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  witneses.  The  friends 
of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  accused  represented 
nrongly  that  the  House  ought  not  to  separate  foi  the  aummei 

•  OoBtmmi^  Jounuk,  Dec  2  and  9,  IBSl ;  Grey'i  Debu«t. 
■'  Joumak,  Jan.  4,  1S9J;  arej**  DataUa. 
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without  cor  ling  to  some  decision  on  charges  so  grave.  Pullei 
was  ordered  to  attend.  He  pleaded  sickness,  and  asserted, 
not  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Jacobites  had  poisoned  him. 
But  all  his  plans  were  confounded  by  the  laudable  prompti- 
tude and  vigor  with  which  the  Commons  acted.  A  Commit^ 
tee  was  sent  to  his  bedside,  with  orders  to  ascertain  whether 
he  really  had  any  witnesses,  and  where  those  witnesses  re- 
sided. The  members  who  were  deputed  for  this  purpose 
went  to  the  King^s  Bench  prison,  and  found  him  suffering 
under  a  disorder,  produced,  in  all  probability,  by  some  emetic 
which  he  had  swallowed  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  them. 
In  answer  to  their  questions  he  said  that  two  of  his  witnesses, 
Delaval  and  Hayes,  were  in  England,  and  were  lodged  at  the 
house  of  a  Roman  Catholic  apothecai^  in  Holbom.  The 
Commons,  as  soon  as  the  Committee  had  reported,  sent  some 
members  to  the  house  which  he  had  indicated.  That  house 
and  all  the  neighboring  houses  were  searched.  Delaval  and 
Hayes  were  not  to  be  found,  nor  had  any  body  in  the  vicinity 
ever  seen  such  men  or  heard  of  them.  The  House,  there- 
fore, on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  just  before  Black  Rod 
knocked  at  the  door,  unanimously  resolved  that  William  Ful- 
ler was  a  cheat  and  a  false  accuser  ;  that  he  had  insulted  the 
Government  and  the  Parliament ;  that  he  had  calumniated 
honorable  men,  and  that  an  address  should  be  carried  up  to 
the  throne,  requesting  that  he  might  be  prosecuted  for  his 
villany.*  He  was  consequently  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  fine,  imprisonment  and  the  pillory.  The  exposure,  more 
terrible  than  death  to  a  mind  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  he 
underwent  with  a  hardihood  worthy  of  his  two  favorite  mod- 
els, Dangerfield  and  Oates.  He  had  the  impudence  to  persist, 
year  after  year,  in  affirming  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
machinations  of  the  late  King,  who  had  spent  six  thousand 
pounds  in  order  to  ruin  him.  Delaval  and  Hayes  —  so  this 
fable  ran  —  had  been  instructed  by  James  in  person.  They 
had,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  induced  Fuller  to  pledge  his 
word  for  their  appearance,  and  had  then  absented  themselves, 
and  left  him  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.f  The  story  had  the  reception  which  it  deserved,  and 
Fuller  sank  into  an  obscurity  from  which  he  twice  or  thrice, 
at  long  intervals,  again  emerged  for  a  moment  into  infamy. 

*  CommonB*  Journals,  Feb.  22,  23,  and  24,  169j^. 
t  Fuller*B  Original  letters  of  the  late  King  James  and  othen  to  hit 
greatest  Friends  in  England. 
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On  (be  Iwen^-ranrth  of  Fpbnmrj,  1693,  about  nn  bonr 
after  the  Commons  had  vored  Fuller  an  impostor,  ihey  were 
summoned  to  the  chamber  of  the  Lordri.  The  King  thnnked 
the  Houses  for  their  loyslty  and  liberality,  informed  them  thai 
lie  muHt  eoon  set  oiit  for  the  Continent,  and  commanded  ihem 
to  adjourn  themjelves.  He  gave  his  assent  on  that  day  to 
nuuiy  bilU,  public  and  private:  but  when  the  till^  nf  ond  bill, 
which  had  passed  the  Lower  House  without  a  Rin;rle  division 
■nd  the  Upper  House  without  a  single  |irote8t,  lind  been  read 
hy  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  the  Clerk  of  the  Pitrlii.meniR  de- 
Glared,  accord! uf;  to  the  ancient  form,  ihst  the  King  and  ih« ' 
Queen  would  consider  or  the  matter.  Those  woi-d<  had  rety 
rarely  been  pronounced  before  the  accei>8ion  of  William. 
They  have  been  pronounced  only  once  since  his  dcnlh.  But 
by  him  the  power  of  putting  a  Veto  on  laws  which  had  been 
pa^ise<l  by  tlie  Estates  of  the  realm  was  used  on  several  im- 
portant occasion<>.  Hi^  detractors  truly  a:<serted  thai  he 
rejected  a  greater  number  of  important  bills  than  all  the 
Kings  of  the  Hou^e  of  Stuart  put  together,  and  most  absurdly 
inferred  that  the  sense  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  was  much 
less  respected  by  him  than  by  his  uncles  and  his  grandfather. 
A  judicious  student  of  history  will  have  no  difficulty  in  div 
covering  why  William  repeatedly  exercised  a  prerogative  to 
which  hia  predecessors  very  seldom  had  recourse,  and  which 
ins  successors  have  suffered  lo  fall  into  utter  desuetude. 

His  predecessors  passed  laws  easily  because  ihey  broke 
laws  easily.  Charles  the  First  gave  his  assent  lo  the  Petition 
of  Right,  and  immediately  violated  every  clause  of  that  great 
statute.  Charles  the  Second  gnve  his  assent  to  an  Act  which 
provided  tliat  a  Parliament  should  be  held  at  least  once  in 
three  years ;  but  when  he  died  the  country  had  been  near 
four  years  without  a  Parliament.  The  laws  wliich  abolished 
tlie  Court  of  High  Commission,  tlie  laws  which  inatituied  the 
Sacramental  Test,  were  passed  without  the  smallest  difficulty  : 
hut  they  did  not  prevent  James  the  Second  from  ree:>tablish- 
ing  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  from  filling  the  Privy 
Council,  the  public  odlceB,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal corporations  with  persons  who  had  never  taken  the 
Test.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  King  shoald 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  withhold  bis  assent  from  a  statute 
with  which  he  could  dispense  whenever  he  thought  St. 

The  sitaatioa  of  William  was  very  different.  He  couhl 
•>ot,  like  those  who  had  ruled  belbre  him,  pass  an  Act  in  Iba 

TOL.   IT.  la 
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spnn^  and  violate  it  in  the  summer.  He  had,  by  assennng  lo 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  solemnly  renounced  the  disfieninug  power ; 
and  he  was  restrained,  by  prudence  as  well  as  by  couscieiice 
and  honor,  from  breaking  tlie  compact  under  which  he  held 
his  crown.  A  law  might  be  personally  offensive  to  him  ;  it 
might  appear  to  him  to  be  pernicious  to  his  people  :  but,  as 
soon  as  he  had  passed  it,  it  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  sacred  thing. 
He  had  therefore  a  motive,  which  preceding  Kings  had  net, 
for  pausing  before  he  passed  such  a  law.  They  gave  their 
worl  readily,  because  they  had  no  scruple  about  breaking 
it  He  gave  his  word  slowly,  because  he  never  failed  to 
keep  it. 

But  his  situation,  tliough  it  differed  widely  from  that  of  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  was  not  precisely  that  of  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  A  prince  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  is  guided,  as  to  the  use  of  every  royal  pre- 
rogative, by  the  advice  of  a  responsible  ministry ;  and  this 
ministry  must  be  taken  from  the  party  which  predominates 
in  the  two  Houses,  or,  at  least,  in  the  Lower  House.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  circumstances  in  which  a  Sov* 
ereign  so  situated  can  refuse  to  assent  to  a  bill  which  has  been 
approved  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Such  a  refusal 
would  necessarily  imply  one  of  two  things,  that  the  Sovereign 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  ministry,  or  that  the 
ministry  was  at  issue,  on  a  question  of  vital  importance,  with 
a  majority  both  of  the  Commons  and  of  the  Lords.  On 
either  supposition  the  country  would  be  in  a  most  critical 
state,  in  a  state  which,  if  long  continued,  must  end  in  a  revo- 
lution. But  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William 
there  was  no  ministry.  The  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments had  not  been  appointed  exclusively  from  either  party. 
Some  were  zealous  Whigs,  other  zealous  Tories.  The  most 
enlightened  statesmen  did  not  hold  it  to  be  unconstitutional 
that  the  King  should  exercise  his  highest  prerogatives  on  the 
most  important  occasions  without  any  other  guidance  than 
that  of  bis  own  judgment  His  refusal,  therefore,  to  assent 
to  a  bill  which  had  passed  both  Houses  indicated,  not,  a.«  a 
similar  refusal  would  now  indicate,  that  the  whole  machinery 
of  government  was  in  a  state  of  fearful  disorder,  but  merely 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  the 
two  other  branches  of  the  legislature  as  to  the  expediencv  of 
a  particular  law.  Such  a  difference  of  opinion  might  exist 
and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  actually  did  exist   at  a  tinM 
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when  he  was,  not  merely  on  friendly,  but  on  most  af!e<;t]onatfl 
lerins  with  the  Estates  of  the  Realm. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  used  his  Veto  for  the 
first  time  have  never  yet  been  correctly  stated.  A  wol. 
meant  but  unskilful  attempt  had  been  made  to  complete  » 
reform  which  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  left  imperfect.  Thai 
gieat  law  had  deprived  the  Crown  of  the  power  of  arbitrarily 
removing  the  judges,  but  had  not  made  them  entirely  inde 
pendent  They  were  remunerated  partly  by  fees  and  partly 
by  salaries.  Over  the  fees  the  King  had  no  contiol :  but  thic 
salaries  he  had  full  power  to  reduce  or  to  withhold.  That  Wil- 
liam  had  ever  abused  this  power  was  not  pretended  :  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  power  which  no  prince  ought  to  possess  : 
and  this  was  the  sense  of  both  Houses.  A  bill  was  therefore 
brought  in  by  which  a  salary  of  a  thousand  a  year  was 
strictly  secured  to  each  of  the  twelve  judges.  Thus  far  all 
was  well.  But  unfortunately  the  salaries  were  made  a  charge 
on  the  hereditary  revenue.  No  such  proposition  would  now 
be  entertained  by  the  House  of  Commons,  without  the  roya* 
consent  previously  signified  by  a  Privy  Councillor.  But  this 
wholesome  rule  had  not  then  been  established ;  and  William 
could  defend  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Crown  only  by 
putting  his  negative  on  the  bill.  At  the  time  there  was,  as 
far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  no  outcry.  Even  the  Jacobite 
libellers  were  almost  silent.  It  was  not  till  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  had  been  forgotten,  and  till  nothing  but  its  title  waf 
remembered,  that  William  was  accused  of  having  been  influ- 
enced by  a  wish  to  keep  the  judges  in  a  state  of  dependence.* 


*  Burnet,  (iL  86.)  Burnet  had  evidently  £Drgotten  what  the  bill 
contained.  Ralph  knew  nothing  about  it  but  what  he  had  learned 
from  Burnet.  I  have  scarcely  seen  any  allusion  to  the  subject  in  any 
of  the  numerous  Jacobite  lampoons  of  that  day.  But  there  is  a  le- 
markable  passage  in  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  towards  the  close  of 
William's  reign,  and  which  is  entitled  l*he  Art  of  Governing  by  Par- 
tiea.  The  writer  sajra,  **We  still  wBiit  an  Act  to  asceitain  some 
fund  for  the  salaries  of  the  judges ;  and  there  was  a  bill,  since  the 
Revolution,  past  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  this  purpose:  but 
whether  it  was  for  being  any  way  defective  or  otherwise  that  His  Ma- 
\eB%j  refused  to  assent  to  it,  I  cannot  remember.  But  I  know  the 
reason  satisfied  me  at  that  time.  And  I  make  no  doubt  but  he'll  oon- 
ipnt  to  any  good  bill  of  this  nature  whenever  'tis  offered."  These 
words  oonvin<«d  me  that  the  bill  was  open  to  some  grave  objection 
whkh  did  not  appear  in  the  title,  ond  which  no  historian  had  noticed. 
I  fnmd  among  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  origixud  paieb* 
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The  Houses  broke  up ;  and  the  King  prepared  to  set  out 
for  ihe  Continent.  Before  his  departure  he  made  some 
changes  in  his  household  and  in  sevenil  departments  of  the 
government ;  changes,  however,  which  did  not  indicate  a 
very  decided  preference  for  either  of  the  great  political  par- 
ties. Rochester  was  sworn  of  the  Ck)uncil.  It  is  probable 
that  he  had  earned  this  mark  of  royal  favor  by  taking  the 
Qucen^s  side  in  the  unhappy  dispute  between  her  and  her 
sister.  Pembroke  took  charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  was 
succeeded  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  by  Charles  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  a  moderate  Tory :  Lowther  accepted  a  seat  at  the 
same  board,  and  was  succeeded  at  the  Treasury  by  Sir  ¥^d» 
ward  Seymour.  Many  Tory  country  gentlemen,  who  had 
looked  on  Seymour  as  their  leader  in  the  war  against  place- 
men and  Dutchmen,  were  moved  to  indignation  by  learning 
that  he  had  become  a  courtier.  They  remembered  that  he 
had  voted  for  a  Regency,  that  he  had  taken  the  oaths  with  no 
good  grace,  that  he  had  spoken  with  little  respect  of  the  sov- 
ereign whom  he  was  now  ready  to  serve  for  the  sake  of  emol- 
uments hardly  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  a  man  of  his 
wealth  and  parliamentary  interest  It  was  strange  that  the 
haughtiest  of  human  beings  should  be  the  meanest,  that  one 
who  seemed  to  reverence  nothing  on  earth  but  himself  should 
abase  himself  for  the  sake  of  quarter  day.  About  such  re- 
flections he  troubled  himself  very  little.  He  found,  however, 
that  there  was  one  disagreeable  circumstance  connected  with 
his  new  office.  At  the  Board  of  Treasury  he  must  sit  below 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  First  L#ord,  Grodol 
phin,  was  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  and  his  right  to  precedence, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  heralds,  could  not  be  questioned. 
But  every  body  knew  who  was  the  first  of  English  common- 
ers.    What  was  Richard  Hampden  that  he  should  take  place 

mont,  indorsed  with  the  words  **  Le  Roy  et  La  Royne  s'aviBePont,** 
\nd  it  was  clear  at  the  first  glance  what  the  objection  was. 

There  is  a  hiatus  in  that  part  of  Narcissus  LuttreH's  Diary  which 
relates  to  this  matter.  **  The  King,"  he  "wrote,  •«  passed  ten  public 
bills  and  thirty-four  private  ones,  and  rejected  that  of  the " 

As  to  the  present  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  such  cases,  see 
Hatsell's  valuable  work,  ii.  356.  I  quote  the  edition  of  1818.  Hatsell 
lays  that  many  bills  which  affect  the  interest  of  the  Crown  may  be 
brought  in  without  any  signification  of  the  royal  consent,  and  that  it 
U  enough  if  tlie  consent  be  signified  on  the  second  reading,  or  even 
later;  but  that,  in  a  proceeding  which  affects  the  hereditary  revenus. 
the  oonMnt  must  be  signified  in  the  earliest  stage. 
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of  a  Seymour,  of  the  head  of  the  Seymours  ?  With  loueh 
difficulty,  the  dispute  was  compromised.  Many  concessioni 
were  made  to  Sir  Edward^s  punctilious  pride.  He  was  sworn 
of  the  Council.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Cabinet  Tlie 
King  took  him  by  the  hand  and  presented  him  to  the  Queen. 
^  I  bring  you,"  said  William,  ^  a  gentleman  who  will  in  my 
absence  be  a  valuable  friend."  In  this  way  Sir  Edward  was 
so  much  soothed  and  flattered  that  he  ceased  to  insist  on  his 
right  to  thrust  himself  between  the  First  Lord  and  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  ExchcK^uer. 

In  the  same  Commission  of  Treasury  in  which  the  name  of 
Seymour  appeared,  appeared  also  the  name  of  a  much  younger 
politician,  who  had  during  the  late  session  raised  himself  to 
high  distinction  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Charles  Montague. 
This  appointment  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Whigs,  in 
whose  esteem  Montague  now  stood  higher  than  their  veteran 
chiefs  Sacheverell  and  Littleton,  and  was  indeed  second  to 
Somers  alone. 

Sidney  delivered  up  the  seals  which  he  had  held  during 
more  than  a  year,  and  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. Some  months  elapsed  before  the  place  which  he  had 
quitted  was  filled  up ;  and  during  this  interval  the  whole  busi- 
ness which  had  ordinarily  been  divided  between  two  Secreta- 
ries of  State  was  transacted  by  Nottingham.* 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress,  events  had 
taken  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the  island  which  were  not,  till 
afler  the  lapse  of  many  months,  known  in  the  best  informed 
circles  of  London,  but  which  gradually  obtained  a  fearful  no- 
toriety, and  which,  af\er  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  are  never  mentioned  without  horror. 

Soon  af\er  the  Estates  of  Scotland  had  separated  in  the 
autumn  of  1690,  a  change  was  made  in  the  administration  of 
that  kingdom.  William  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  he  had  been  represented  in  the  Parliament  House.  He 
thought  that  the  rabbled  curates  had  been  hardly  treated.  He 
had  very  reluctantly  suffered  the  law  which  abolished  patron- 
age to  be  touched  with  his  sceptre.  But  what  esp>ecially  dis- 
pleased him  was  that  the  Acts  which  established  a  new  eccle- 


•  The  hittorj  of  these  ministerial  arrangements  I  have  taken  chiefly 

from  the  London  Gazette  of  March  3  and  March  7,  169^,  and  from 
Narci«iis  Luttrell's  Diary  for  that  month.  1>o  or  three  slight 
toudieii  are  from  oontempciraiy  pamphleti. 
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maftical  poli^  had  not  been  accompanied  by  an  Act  grantnifl 
liberty  of  conscience  to  those  who  were  attached  to  the  old 
ecclesiastical  polity.  He  had  directed  his  Commissioner  Mel- 
ville to  obtain  for  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  an  indulgence 
Biniilar  to  that  which  Dissenters  enjoyed  in  England.*  But 
the  Presbyterian  preachers  were  loud  and  vehement  against 
lenity  to  Amalekites.  Melville,  with  useful  talents,  and  per- 
liaps  with  fair  intentions,  had  neither  large  views  nor  an  in- 
trepid spirit  He  shrank  from  uttering  a  word  so  hateful  to 
the  theological  demagogues  of  his  country  as  Toleration.  By 
obsequiously  humoring  their  prejudices  he  quelled  the  clamor 
which  was  rising  at  Edinburgh ;  but  the  effect  of  his  timid 
caution  was  that  a  far  more  formidable  clamor  soon  rose  in 
the  south  of  the  island  against  the  bigotry  of  the  schismatics 
who  domineered  in  the  north,  and  against  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  government  which  had  not  dared  to  withstand  that  bigotry. 
On  this  subject  the  High  Churchman  and  the  Low  Church- 
man were  of  one  mind,  or  rather  the  Low  Churchman  was 
the  more  angry  of  the  two.  A  man  like  South,  who  had 
during  many  years  been  predicting  that,  if  ever  the  Puritans 
ceased  to  be  oppressed,  they  would  become  oppressors,  was 
at  heart  not  ill  pleased  to  see  his  prophecy  fulfilled.  But  in  a 
man  .like  Burnet,  the  great  object  of  whose  life  had  been  to 
mitigate  the  animosity  which  the  ministers  of  the  Anglican 
Church  felt  towards  the  Presbyterians,  the  intolerent  conduct 
of  the  Presbyterians  could  awaken  no  feeling  but  indignation, 
shame  and  grief.  There  was,  therefore,  at  the  English  Court 
nobody  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Melville.  It  was  impossible 
that  in  such  circumstances  he  should  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
Scottish  administration.  He  was,  however,  gently  let  down 
from  his  high  position.  He  continued  during  more  Uian  a  year 
to  be  Secretary  of  State  :  but  another  Secretary  was  appointed, 
who  was  to  reside  near  the  King,  and  to  have  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  The  new  Prime  Minister  for  Scotland  was 
the  able,  eloquent  and  accomplished  Sir  John  Dalrymple.  His 
father,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  had  lately 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stair ;  and 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  was  conseouently,  according  to  the  ancient 
usage  of  Scotland,  designated  as  the  Master  of  Stair.  In  a 
few  months  Melville  resigned  his  secretaryship,  and  accepted 


•  WiUiara  to  Melville,  May  3^  1690 
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tn  oflRce  of  Mniie  dignity  ani  emolument,  but  of  no  political 
importance.* 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were,  dunng  the  year  whicn 
Tollowed  the  parliamentary  sesnon  of  1690,  as  quiet  as  they 
had  ever  been  within  the  memory  of  man  :  but  the  state  of 
the  Hi^lands  caused  much  anxie^  to  the  govemmeuL  The 
civil  war  in  that  wild  region,  after  it  had  ceased  to  flame,  had 
continued  during  some  time  to  smoulder.  At  length,  enrly  in 
(he  year  1691,  the  rebel  chiefs  informed  the  Court  of  SmuI 
Ljermains  that,  pressed  as  they  were  on  every  side,  they  could 
Hold  out  no  longer  without  succor  from  France.  James  had  sent 
them  a  sntall  quantity  of  meat,  brandy  and  tobacco,  and  had 
frankly  told  them  that  he  could  do  nothing  more.  Money  was 
so  scarce  among  them  that  nx  himdred  pounds  sterling  would 
have  been  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  their  funds :  but  even 
such  a  sum  he  was  unable  to  spare.  He  could  scarcely,  in 
such  circumstances,  expect  them  to  defend  his  cause  against 
a  government  which  had  a  regular  army  and  a  large  revenue. 
He  therefore  informed  them  that  he  should  not  take  it  ill  of  - 
them  if  they  made  their  peace  with  the  new  dynasty,  provided 
always  that  they  were  prepared  to  rise  in  insurrection  as  soon 
as  he  should  call  on  them  to  do  so.f 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  determined  at  Kensington,  in  spile 
of  the  oppontion  of  the  Master  of  Stair,  to  try  the  plan  which 
Tarbet  had  recommended  two  years  before,  and  which,  if  it 
had  been  tried  when  he  recommended  it,  would  probably  have 
prevented  much  bloodshed  and  confusion.  It  was  resolved 
that  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  should  be  laid  out  in 
quieting  the  Highlands.  This  was  a  mass  of  treasure  which 
to  an  inhabitant  of  Appin  or  Lochaber  seemed  almost  fabu- 
lous, and  which  indeed  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  in- 
come of  Keppoch  or  Glengarry  than  fifteen  tiundred  thousand 
pounds  bore  to  the  income  of  Lord  Bedford  or  Lord  Devon- 
shire. The  sum  was  ample  :  but  the  King  was  not  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  an  agent.} 

■  See  the  preface  to  the  Leven  end  Melville  Papas.  I  hsTe  given 
whst  I  belieTe  to  be  a  true  eiplanstion  of  Bumet's  hortilitT  to  Mel- 
vlUe.  Hetville'i  deMendant,  who  hai  deeerved  n'ell  of  all  itudenn 
of  biatory  by  the  diligence  and  fidpiity  with  which  he  ha*  perfonnoil 
hi>  editniial  duties,  thinks  th&t  Bumet't  judgment  waa  blinded  iR 
■eal  for  Prelacy  and  hatred  of  Presbyterianism.  Thu  accuMtiou  wiT 
RDpriia  and  bhidw  Engliih  High  Churchmen. 

t  Life  of  Jamei,  ii  468,  469. 

t  Bnni«,ii.S8;  Uaner  of  Stair  to  Breadalbaiie,  Dee.  3,  l<>SI. 
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i»ohn  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  the  head  of  a  younger  branek 
of  the  great  House  of  Campbell,  ranked  high  among  tlie  petty 
princes  of  the  mountains.  He  could  bring  seventeen  hundred 
claymores  i^to  the  field ;  and,  ten  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  haa  actually  marched  into  the  Lowlands  with  this 
great  force  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  prelatical  tyr* 
anny.*  In  those  days  he  had  affected  zeal  for  monarchy  and 
episcopacy :  but  m  truth  he  cared  for  no  government  and  nr; 
religion.  He  seems  to  have  united  two  different  sets  of  vicca, 
the  growth  of  two  different  regions,  and  of  two  different 
ftages  in  the  progress  of  society.  In  his  castle  among  the 
hills  he  had  learned  the  barbarian  pride  and  ferocity  of  a 
Highland  chief.  In  the  (Council  Chamber  at  Edinburgh  he 
had  contracted  the  deep  taint  of  treachery  and  corruption. 
Af\er  the  Revolution  he  had,  like  too  many  of  his  fellow  no- 
bles, joined  and  betrayed  every  party  in  turn,  had  sworn  fealty 
to  William  and  Mary,  and  had  plotted  against  them.  To  trace 
all  the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  course,  during  the  year 
1689  and  the  earlier  part  of  1690,  would  be  wearisome.f 
That  course  became  somewhat  less  tortuous  when  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  had  cowed  the  sph*it  of  the  Jacobites.  It  now 
seemed  probable  that  the  Earl  would  be  a  loyal  subject  of 
their  Majesties,  till  some  great  disaster  should  befall  them. 
Nobody  who  knew  him  could  trust  him :  but  few  Scottish 
statesmen  could  then  be  trusted ;  and  yet  Scottish  statesmen 
must  be  employed.  His  position  and  connections  marked 
him  out  as  a  man  who  might,  if  he  would,  do  much  towards 
the  work  of  quieting  the  Highlands ;  and  his  interest  seemed 
to  be  a  guarantee  for  his  zeal.  He  had,  as  he  declared  with 
every  appearance  of  truth,  strong  personal  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  see  tranquillity  restored.  His  domains  were  so  situated 
that,  while  the  civil  war  lasted,  his  vassals  could  not  tend  their 
herds  or  sow  their  oats  in  peace.  His  lands  were  daily  rav- 
aged :  hb  cattle  were  daily  driven  away :  one  of  his  houseti 
had  been  burned  down.  It  was  probable,  therefore,  that  be 
would  do  his  best  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities.^ 

He  was  accordingly  commissioned  to  treat  with  the  Jacob* 
ite  chiefs,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  money  which  was  to  bo 

•  Burnet,  L  418. 

t  Crawford  to  Melville,  July  23,  1689;  The  Master  of  8tair  to 
Melville,  August  16,  1689;  Cardross  to  Melville,  Sept.  9,  1689  ;  Bal- 
sa rras's  Memoirs ;  Annandale's  Confesidon,  Aug.  14,  1690- 

1  Breadalbane  to  Melville,  Sept.  17,  1690. 
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d  among  them.  He  Invited  them  to  a  coaferano 
■1  hie  reaiijence  iu  Gleoorchy.  "Hiey  came :  but  tlte  tnUy 
wflnt  OD  very  ■low'y.  Every  heed  of  a  tribe  asked  for  ■ 
larger  share  of  the  English  gold  than  was  to  be  obtained 
Br^ulalbene  was  suspected  of  intending  to  cheat  both  lbs 
clans  and  the  King.  The  dispute  between  the  rebels  and  tb9 
government  was  complicated  with  another  dispute  still  moi* 
embarrassing.  The  Camerons  and  Macdonalds  were  reallj 
at  war,  not  with  William,  but  with  Mac  Galium  More ;  and  no 
arrangement  to  which  Mac  Galium  More  was  not  a  piirtj 
could  really  produce  tranquillity.  A  grave  question  therefore 
■roee,  whether  the  money  intrusted  to  Breodalbone  should  be 
paid  directly  to  the  discontented  chiefs,  or  should  be  empltnred 
to  satisfy  tiie  clums  which  Argyle  had  upon  them.  The 
shrewdness  of  Lochiel  and  the  arrogant  pretension*  of  Glen- 
garry contributed  to  protract  the  discussions.  But  no  Celtic 
potentate  was  so  impracticable  as  Macdonald  of  Glencoe, 
known  among  the  mountains  by  the  hereditary  appellation  of 
Mac  Ian.* 

Mac  Ian  dwelt  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  situated  not  far 
from  the  southern  shore  of  Lochleven,  an  arm  of  the  sea 
which  deeply  Indents  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  sep- 
aratea  Argyleshire  from  Inverneaahire.  Near  his  house  were 
two  or  three  small  hamlets  inhabited  by  his  tribe.  The  whole 
populatiiH)  which  he  governed  was  not  supposed  to  exceed  two 
hundred  souls.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  little  cluster  of 
villages  was  some  copsewood  and  some  pasture  land  :  but  a 
little  farther  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  population  or  of  fruitful- 
ness  was  to  be  seen.  In  the  Gaelic  tongue  Glencoe  signifies 
the  Glen  of  Weeping ;  and  in  truth  that  pass  is  the  moal 
Ireary  and  melancholy  of  all  the  Scottiah  passes,  the  very 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Mists  and  storms  brood 
over  It  through  the  greater  part  of  the  finest  summer ;  and 
even  on  those  rare  days  when  the  sun  is  bright,  and  when 
there  is  no  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  impression  made  by  the  land- 
scape is  sad  and  awful.  The  path  lies  along  a  stream  which 
isBuea  from  the  most  sullen  and  gloomy  of  mountain  pools. 
Hugo  precipices  of  naked  stone  frown  on  both  sides.  Even 
m  July  the  streaks  of  snow  may  often  be  discerned  in  the 
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rifls  near  the  summits.  All  down  the  sides  of  the  cnin 
heaps  of  ruin  mark  the  headlong  paths  of  the  torrents.  Mile 
afler  mile  the  traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the  smoke  of  one  hut, 
tor  one  human  form  wrapped  in  a  plaid,  and  listens  in  vain  for 
the  bark  of  a  shepherd^s  dog  or  the  bleat  of  a  lamb.  Mile 
after  mile  the  only  sound  that  indicates  life  is  the  faint  cry  of 
a  bird  of  prey  from  some  stormbeaten  pinnacle  of  rock.  The 
progress  of  civilization,  which  has  turned  so  many  wastiSR 
mto  fields  yellow  with  harvests  or  gay  with .  apple  blossoms, 
has  only  made  Glencoe  more  desolate.  All  the  science  and 
industry  of  a  peaceful  age  can  extract  nothing  valuable  from 
that  wUderness :  but  in  an  age  of  violence  and  rapine,  the 
wilderness  itself  was  valued  on  account  of  the  shelter  which 
it  afforded  to  the  plunderer  and  his  plunder.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  the  clan  to  which  this  rugged  desert 
belonged  should  have  been  noted  for  predatory  habits.  For, 
among  the  Highlanders  generally,  to  rob  was  thought  at  least 
as  honorable  an  employment  as  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  and,  of 
all  the  Highlanders,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  had  the  least 
productive  soil,  and  the  most  convenient  and  secure  den  of 
robbers.  Successive  governments  had  tried  to  punish  this 
wild  race :  but  no  large  force  had  ever  been  employed  for 
that  purpose ;  and  a  small  force  was  easily  resisted  or  eluded 
by  men  familiar  with  every  recess  and  ever}'  outlet  of  the 
natural  fortress  in  which  they  had  been  bom  and  bred.  The 
people  of  Glencoe  would  probably  have  been  less  troublesome 
neighbors  if  they  had  lived  among  their  own  kindred.  But 
they  were  an  outpost  of  the  Clan  Donald,  separated  from  every 
other  branch  of  their  own  family,  and  almost  surrounded  by 
the  domains  of  the  hostile  race  of  Diarmid.*  They  were  im- 
pelled by  hereditary  enmity,  as  well  as  by  want,  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  tribe  of  Campbell.  Breadalbane^s  property 
had  sufiered  greatly  from  their  depredations ;  and  he  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  forgive  such  injuries.     When,  therefore,  the 

*  •<  The  real  truth  is,  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Macdonalds  (who 
were  a  brave,  courageous  people  always),  seated  among  the  Camp- 
bells, who  (I  mean  the  Glencoe  men)  are  all  Papists,  if  Uiey  have  any 
religion,  were  always  counted  a  people  much  given  to  rapine  and 
plunder,  or  somers,  as  we  call  it,  and  mucb.  of  a  piece  vrith  your 
highwa3rmen  in  England.  Several  governments  desired  to  bring  Uiem 
to  justice  :  but  their  country  was  inaccessible  to  small  parties."  See 
An  impartial  Account  of  some  of  the  TranBactions  in  Scotland  con- 
eeming  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  Viscount  and  Master  of  Stair,  Glenon 
Men,  £c.,  London,  1696. 
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Chief  ot  GleDCoe  mada  his  appearance  at  the  congrosi  is 
Glenorchy,  he  was  ungraciously  received.  The  Earl,  who 
ordinarily  bore  himself  with  the  solemn  dignity  of  a  Castilian 
grandee,  forgot,  in  his  resentment,  his  wonted  gravity,  foivot 
his  public  character,  forgot  the  laws  of  bo^itslity,  and,  witb 
angr^-  reproechea  and  menaces,  demanded  reparation  for  tba 
herds  wluch  had  been  driven  from  his  lands  by  Mac  lan's  fol- 
lowers. Mac  Ian  was  seriously  apprehensive  of  some  per- 
aonal  outrage,  and  was  glad  to  get  safe  back  to  his  own  glen.* 
His  pride  had  been  wounded ;  and  the  promptings  of  interest 
roncurred  with  those  of  pride.  As  the  head  of  a  people  who 
lived  t^  pillage,  be  had  strong  reasons  for  wishing  that  the 
country  might  contintie  to  be  in  a  perturbed  state.  He  had 
little  chaDce  of  receiving  one  guinea  of  the  money  which  was 
10  be  distributed  among  the  malcontents.  For  his  share  of 
Uiat  money  would  scarcely  meet  Breadalbane's  demands  for 
compensation ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  whoever 
might  be  unpaid,  Breadalbane  would  lake  care  to  pay  himself. 
Mac  Ian  therefore  did  his  best  to  dissuade  his  allies  from  ac< 
cepting  terms  from  which  he  could  himself  expect  no  benefit; 
and  his  influence  was  not  small.  His  own  vasaala,  indeed, 
were  few  in  number :  but  he  came  of  the  beat  blood  of  the 
Highlands;  he  had  kept  up  a  close  connection  with  his  more 
powerful  kinsmen;  nor  did  they  tike  him  the  less  because  he 
was  a  robber ;  for  he  never  robbed  them ;  and  that  robbery, 
merely  as  robbery,  was  a  wicked  and  disgraceful  act,  had 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  Celtic  chief.  Mac  Ian  was 
therefore  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  confederates.  His  age 
WHS  venerable :  his  aspect  was  majestic ;  and  he  possessed  m 
large  measure  those  intellectual  qualities  which,  in  rude  Boci< 
eties,  give  men  an  ascendency  over  their  fellows.  Breadal- 
bane  found  himaetf,  at  every  step  of  the  negotiation,  thwarted 
by  the  arts  of  his  old  enemy,  and  abhorred  the  name  of  Glen- 
coe  more  and  more  every  day.t 

But  the  government  did  not  trust  solely  to  Breadalhane's 
Hiplomatic  skill.  The  authorities  at  Edinburgh  put  forth  a 
proclunation  exhorting  the  clans  to  submh  to  King  William 
uH  Queen  Mary,  and  ofiering  pardon  to  every  rebel  who,  on 
or  before  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1691,  should  swear  to 

*  Keport  ol  the  Comnuidonei*,  dgncd  at  Holjiood,  /une  20,  169fi. 
t  QalHenni  Bsdivivns;  BumM,  ii.  BS  j  Bapovt  of  tbe  CtnunlMioB 
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liTe  peaceably  under  the  government  of  their  Maje^ities.  h 
was  announced  that  those  who  should  hold  out  afler  that  clay 
would  be  treated  as  enemies  and  traitors.*  Warlike  prepara^ 
dons  were  made,  which  showed  that  the  threat  was  meant  io 
earnest.  The  Highlanders  were  alarmed,  and,  though  the 
pecuniary  terms  had  not  been  satisfactorily  settled,  thought  it 
prudent  to  give  the  pledge  which  was  demanded  of  them.  No 
chief,  indeed,  was  willing  to  set  the  example  of  submission. 
Glfsngarry  blustered,  and  pretended  to  fortify  his  house.t  **  1 
will  not,*^  said  Lochiel,  ^^  break  the  ice.  That  is  a  point  of 
honor  with  me.  But  my  tacksmen  and  people  may  use  their 
freedom."  |  His  tacksmen  and  people  understood  him,  and 
repaired  by  hundreds  to  the  Sheriff  to  take  the  oaths.  Tlie 
Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Clanronald,  Keppoch,  and  even  Glen- 
garr}%  imitated  the  Camerons  ;  and  the  chiefs,  after  trying  to 
outstay  each  other  as  long  as  they  durst,  imitated  their  vassals. 

The  thirty-first  of  December  arrived  ;  and  still  the  Mac- 
donalds of  Glencoe  had  not  come  in.     The  punctilious  pride 
of  Mac  Ian  was  doubtless  gratified  by  the  thought  that  he  ha4 
continued  to  defy  the  government  af\er  the  boastful  Glengarry 
the  ferocious  Keppoch,  the  magnanimous  Lochiel  had  yielded 
but  he  bought  his  gratification  dear. 

At  length,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  he  repaired  to 
Fort  William,  accompanied  by  his  principal  vassals,  and  of- 
fered to  take  the  oaths.  To  his  dismay  he  found  that  there 
was  in  the  fort  no  person  competent  to  administer  them. 
Ck)lonel  Hill,  the  Governor,  was  not  a  magistrate ;  nor  was 
there  any  magistrate  nearer  than  Inverary.  Mac  Ian,  now 
fully  sensible  of  the  folly  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in 
postponing  to  the  very  last  moment  an  act  on  which  his  life 
and  his  estate  depended,  set  off  for  Inverary  in  great  distress. 
He  carried  with  him  a  letter  from  Hill  to  the  Sheriff  of  Ar- 
gyleshire,  Sir  Ck)lin  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  a  respectable 
gentleman,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  had  suffered  severely  for 
his  Whig  principles.  In  this  letter  the  Colonel  expressed  a 
gO(xinatured  hope  that,  even  out  of  season,  a  lost  sheep,  and 
•o  fine  a  lost  sheep,  would  be  gladly  received.  Mac  Ian  made 
all  the  haste  in  his  power,  and  did  not  stop  even  at  his  own 
house  though  it  lay  nigh  to  the  road.  But  at  that  time  a  jour* 
ney  through  Argyleshire  in  the  depth  of  winter  was 

*  Report  of  the  Glenooe  Commiwrion,  7696. 
t  HiU  to  MelviUe,  May  15,  1691. 
t  Hill  to  Melville,  June  8,  1691. 
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lily  alow.  The  old  rnan^s  pn^ress  up  steep  mountains  ai«d 
along  boggy  valley's  was  obstructed  by  snow  storms ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  sixth  of  January  that  he  presented  himself 
before  the  Sheriff  at  Inverary.  The  Shenff  hesitated.  I  lis 
power,  he  said,  was  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  proclamation, 
and  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  swear  a  rebel  who  had  not 
submitted  within  tlie  prescribed  time.  Mac  Ian  begged  ear* 
nestly  and  with  tears  that  he  might  be  sworn. .  His  people,  he 
said,  would  follow  his  example.  If  any  of  them  proved  ru- 
fractory,  he  would  himself  send  the  recusant  to  prison,  or 
ship  him  off  for  Flanders.  His  entreaties  and  HilFs  letter 
overcame  Sir  Colin^s  scruples.  The  oath  was  administered  ; 
and  a  certificate  was  transmitted  to  the  Council  at  Edinburgh, 
setting  forth  the  special  circumstances  which  had  induced  die 
SherhT  to  do  what  he  knew  not  to  be  strictly  re^lar.* 

The  news  that  Mac  Ian  had  not  submitted  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  was  received  with  cruel  joy  by  three  powerful 
Scotchmen  who  were  then  at  the  English  Court  Breadalbane 
had  gone  up  to  London  at  Christmas  in  order  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship.  There  he  met  his  kinsman  Argyle. 
Argyle  was,  in  personal  qualities,  one  of  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  the  long  line  of  nobles  who  have  borne  that  great 
name.  He  was  the  descendant  of  eminent  men,  and  the  parent 
of  eminent  men.  He  was  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  ablest  of 
Scottish  politicians ;  the  son  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  true- 
hearted  of  Scottish  patriots ;  the  father  of  one  Mac  Callum  More 
renowned  as  a  warrior  and  as  an  orator,  as  the  model  of  every 
courtly  grace,  and  as  the  judicious  patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and 
of  another  Mac  Callum  More  distinguished  by  talents  for  busi- 
ness and  command,  and  by  skill  in  the  exact  sciences.  Both  of 
such  an  ancestry  and  of  such  a  progeny  Argyle  was  unworthy. 
He  had  even  been  guilty  of  the  crime,  common  enough  among 
Scottish  politicians,  but  in  him  singularly  disgraceful,  of  tam- 
pering with  the  agents  of  James  while  professing  loyalty  to 
William.  Still  Argyle  had  the  importance  inseparable  from 
high  rank,  vast  domains,  extensive  feudal  rights,  and  almost 
boundless  patriarchal  authority.  To  him,  as  to  his  cousin 
Breadalbane,  the  intelligence  that  the  tribe  of  Glencoe  was 
out  of  tho  protection  of  the  law  was  most  gratifying ;  and  the 
Master  of  Stair  more  than  sympathized  with  them  both. 

•  Burnet,  iL  S,  9 ;  Report  of  the  Glencoe  Comminion.    The  mu- 
thoritiet  quoted  iii  this  part  of  the  Report  were  the  depodtioiui  of 
Hill,  of  Campbell,  of  Ardxinglan,  and  of  Mac  lan's  two  tons. 
VOL.   tv.  14 
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Tm  f  jeling  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  ..  perfectly  intelb* 
gible.  They  were  the  heads  of  a  great  clan ;  and  they  hsd 
an  opportunity  of  destroying  a  neighboring  clan  with  which 
they  were  at  deadly  feud.  Breadalbane  had  received  pecu- 
liar provocation.  His  estate  had  been  repeatedly  devasitated ; 
and  he  had  just  been  thwarted  in  a  negotiation  of  high  mo* 
meut  Unhappily  there  was  scarcely  any  excess  of  ferocity 
for  which  a  precedent  could  not  be  found  in  Celtic  tradition. 
A.mong  all  warlike  barbarians  revenge  is  esteemed  the  most 
iiacred  of  duties  ind  the  most  exquisite  of  pleasures ;  and  so 
it  had  long  been  esteemed  among  the  Highlanders.  The  his- 
tory of  the  clans  abounds  with  frightful  tales,  some  perhaps 
fabulous  or  exaggerated,  some  certainly  true,  of  vindictive 
massacres  and  assassinations.  The  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry, 
for  example,  having  been  affronted  by  the  people  of  Culloden, 
surrounded  Culloden  church  on  a  Sunday,  shut  tlie  doors,  and 
burned  the  whole  congregation  alive.  While  the  flames  were 
raging,  the  hereditary  musician  of  the  murderers  mocked  the 
shrieks  of  the  perishing  crowd  with  the  notes  of  his  bagpipe.* 
A  band  of  Macgrecors,  having  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy, 
laid  it,  the  mouth  filled  with  bread  and  cheese,  on  his  sister^s 
table,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  go  mad  with  hor- 
ror at  the  sight.  They  then  carried  the  ghastly  trophy  in 
triumph  to  their  chief  The  whole  clan  met  under  the  roof 
of  an  ancient  church.  Every  one  in  turn  laid  his  hand  on 
the  dead  man^s  scalp,  and  vowed  to  defend  the  slayers.t  The 
inhabitants  of  Bigg  seized  some  Macleods,  bound  them  hand 
and  foot,  and  turned  them  adrif\  in  a  boat  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  waves  or  to  perish  of  hunger.  The  Macleods  retali- 
ated by  driving  the  population  of  Eigg  into  a  cavern,  lighting 
a  fire  at  the  entrance,  and  suffocating  tlie  whole  race,  men, 
women  and  child ren.^  It  is  much  less  strange  that  the  two 
^at  Earls  of  the  house  of  Campbell,  animated  by  the  pas- 
sions of  Highland  chieftains,  should  have  planned  a  Highland 
revenge,  than  that  they  should  have  found  an  accomplice,  and 
something  more  than  an  accomplice,  in  the  Master  of  Stair. 

The  Master  of  Stair  was  one  of  tlie  first  men  of  his  time, 
a  jurist,  a  statesman,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator.     His 

*  Johnaon's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

t  Proclamation  of  the  Privy  CJouncil  of  Scotland,  Feb.  4,  1689.  1 
ghre  this  reference  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  See  the  pref  • 
•06  to  the  Legend  of  Montrose. 

X  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  ITehridf^ 
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polished  muiDers  and  livetjr  convemtion  were  the  (lt;lighi  ur 
■rislocratical  societiei ;  and  none  who  met  liim  io  such  MCie 
tieq  would  have  thought  it  posiible  that  he  could  bear  the  chief 
part  in  any  atrocious  crime.  His  political  priociples  were  lax, 
ret  Dot  more  lax  than  tboae  of  most  Scotch  politicians  of  that 
•^  Cruelty  had  never  been  imputed  to  him.  I'hose  who 
most  disliked  him  did  him  the  justice  to  own  that,  where  hin 
Kfaemes  of  policy  were  not  concerned,  he  was  a  very  good- 
Dstured  man.*  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  belirro 
Ihat  be  gained  a  single  pound  Scots  1^  the  act  which  has  an. 
ered  hb  name  with  mfamy.  He  had  no  personal  reason  to 
tsiah  the  Glencoo  men  ill.  There  had  been  no  feud  between 
them  and  his  family.  His  property  lay  in  a  district  where 
their  tartan  wa»  never  seen.  Yet  he  hated  them  with  a  hatred 
as  fierce  and  implacable  as  if  they  had  laid  waste  his  Uelds, 
burned  his  mansion,  murdered  his  child  in  the  cradle. 

To  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  so  strange  an  antipathy  i 
This  question  perplexed  the  Master's  contemporaries ;  and 
any  answer  which  may  now  be  offered  ought  to  be  offered 
with  diffidence. I  The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  he 
was  actuated  I^  an  inordinate,  an  unscrupulous,  a  rcmorselesf 
seal  for  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  interest  of  ihe  state. 
This  explanation  may  startle  those  who  have  not  considered 
bow  large  a  proportion  of  the  Uackest  crimes  recorded  in 
history  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ill  regulated  public  spirit.  We 
ilaily  see  men  do  for  their  party,  for  their  sect,  for  their  coun* 
try,  for  their  favorite  schemes  of  political  and  social  reform, 
what  they  would  not  do  to  enrich  or  to  avenge  themselves. 
At  a  temptation  directly  addressed  to  our  private  cupidity  or 
to  our  private  animosity,  whatever  virtue  we  have  takes  the 
alarm.  But  virtue  itself  may  contribute  to  the  fall  of  him 
who  imagines  that  it  is  in  bis  power,  by  violating  some  gen- 
eral rule  of  morality,  to  confer  an  important  benefit  on  a 
church,  on  a  commonwealth,  on  mankind.  He  silences  the 
remonstrances  of  conscience,  and  hardens  his  heart  against 
the  most  touching  spectacles  of  misery,  by  repeating  to  him> 

*  Locklurf  B  Memoin. 

t  »  What  under  heiTen  waa  the  Haster'a  byM*  m  thia  matter  i  1 
gan  imagini:  none."  —  Impartial  Acraunt,  1G3S.  "Nor  can  anjr  mas 
of  candor  and  ingenail*  imagine  thsl  the  Eol-l  of  Stair,  who  hod  nei- 
ttMT  eatatc,  fticndahip  nor  enmity  in  that  country,  nor  ao  much  at 
knowledge  of  these  peraoni,  and  who  wai  nevei  noted  tot  cnieltj  is 
hii  temiw,  ahould  have  thireted  after  the  Mood  ni  :heiie  nretuwe."  ' 
Umptotr  Hwtnry  of  EijTi>i:e.  17DT. 
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•elf  that  hito  intentions  are  pure,  that  his  objects  are  noblei 
thai  he  is  doing  a  little  evil  for  the  sake  of  a  great  good.  By 
degrees  he  comes  altogether  to  forget  the  turpitude  of  die 
means  in  the  excellence  of  the  end,  and  at  length  perpetrates 
without  one  internal  twinge  acts  which  would  shock  a  hue* 
caneer.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Dominic  would, 
for  the  best  archbishopric  in  Christendom,  have  incited  fero- 
cious marauders  to  plunder  and  slaughter  a  peaceful  and  in« 
dustnous  population,  that  Everard  Digby  would  for  a  dukedom 
have  blown  a  large  assembly  of  people  into  the  air,  or  that 
Robespierre  would  have  murdered  for  hire  one  of  the  thou- 
sands whom  he  murdered  from  philantliropy. 

The  Master  of  Stair  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself  a 
truly  CTeat  and  good  end,  the  pacification  and  civilization  of 
the  Highlands.  He  was,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those  who 
most  hated  him,  a  man  of  large  views.  He  justly  thought  it 
monstrous  that  a  third  part  of  Scotland  should  be  in  a  state 
scarcely  less  savage  than  New  Guinea,  that  letters  of  fire  and 
sword  should,  through  a  third  part  of  Scotland,  be,  century 
af\er  century,  a  species  of  legal  process,  and  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  apply  a  radical  remedy  to  such  evils.  The 
independence  affected  by  a  crowd  of  petty  sovereigns,  the 
contumacious  resistance  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  ofier- 
ing  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
their  wars,  their  robberies,  their  fireraisings,  their  practice 
of  exacting  black  mail  from  people  more  peaceable  and  more 
useful  than  themselves,  naturally  excited  the  disgust  and  indig- 
nation of  an  enlightened  and  politic  gownsman,  who  was,  both 
by  the  constitution  of  his  mind  and  by  the  habits  of  his  profes- 
sion, a  lover  of  law  and  order.  His  object  was  no  less  than 
a  complete  dissolution  and  reconstruction  of  society  in  the 
Highlands,  such  a  dissolution  and  reconstruction  as,  two  gen- 
erations later,  followed  the  battle  of  Culloden.  In  his  view,  the 
clans,  as  they  existed,  were  the  plagues  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
of  all  the  clans,  the  worst  was  that  which  inhabited  Glencoe. 
He  had,  it  is  said,  been  particularly  struck  by  a  frightful 
instance  of  the  lawlessness  and  ferocity  of  those  marauders. 
One  of  them,  who  had  been  concerned  in  some  act  of  violence 
or  rapine,  had  given  information  against  his  companions.  He 
had  been  bound  to  a  tree  and  murdered.  The  old  chief  had 
^iven  the  first  stab ;  and  scores  of  dirks  had  then  been  plunged 
into  the  wretch's  body  *     By  the  mountaineers  such  an  act 

*  Dalrymple,  in  his  >.emoirs,  relAtes  this  tstory,  without  refcmng 
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«a»  probably  r^arded  aa  a  legitimate  exercise  of  patriarchal 
juriadiction.  To  the  Master  of  Stair  it  seemed  that  peopla 
among  whom  such  things  were  done  and  were  agiproved  ought 
to  be  treated  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  snared  by  any  device,  and 
Glaaghtered  without  mercy.  He  was  well  read  In  history, 
Kod  doubtless  knew  how  great  rulers  had,  in  his  own  and  other 
countries,  dealt  with  such  banditti.  He  doubtless  knew  with 
■*hst  energy  and  what  severity  James  the  Fifth  had  put  dowc 
tlie  mosstroopers  of  the  border,  how  the  chief  of  Henderlaitrf 
had  been  hung  over  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  he  had 
prepared  a  banquet  for  the  King ;  how  John  Armstrong  and 
his  ihirty-dx  horsemen,  when  3iey  came  forth  to  welcome 
their  sovereign,  had  scarcely  been  allowed  time  to  say  a  nnglo 
prayer  before  they  were  all  tied  up  and  turwa  off.  Nor 
probably  was  the  Secretary  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which 
sixtus  Jie  Fifth  had  cleared  the  ecclesiastical  slate  of  outlaws, 
l^e  euli^ists  of  that  great  pontiff  tell  ua  ihat  there  was  one 
formidable  gang  which  could  not  be  dislodged  from  a  strong- 
hold among  the  Apennines.  Beasts  of  burden  were  tlierefore 
loaded  with  poisoned  food  and  wine,  and  sent  by  a  ruad  which 
ran  close  to  the  fasmess.  The  robbers  sallied  forth,  seized 
the  prey,  feasted  and  died ;  and  the  pious  old  Pope  exulted 
greatly  when  he  heard  that  the  corpses  of  thirty  ruffians,  who 
had  been  the  terror  of  many  peaceful  villages,  had  been  found 
lying  among  the  mules  and  packages.  The  plans  of  the  Master 
of  Slair  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  James  and  of  Sixtus ; 
and  the  rebellion  of  the  mountaineers  furnished  what  seemed 
to  be  on  excellent  opportunity  for  carr/ing  those  plana  into 
effect.  Mere  rebellion,  indeed,  he  could  have  easily  pardoned. 
On  Jacobites,  as  Jacobites,  he  never  showed  any  inclination  to 
bear  hard.  He  hated  the  Highlanders,  not  as  enemies  of  this 
or  tluit  dynasty,  but  aa  enemies  of  law,  of  industry  and  of 
trade.  In  his  private  correspondence  he  applied  to  them  the 
dhorl  and  terrible  form  of  words  in  which  the  implacable  Ro- 
man proDounced  the  doom  of  Carthage.  His  project  was  no 
less  tbaQ  this,  that  the  whole  hill  country  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
the  iMighboruig  islands,  should  be  wasted  with  fire  and  sword, 

to  any  antbority.  Hi«  BnthoritT  prDbBblj  wu  ritmijy  tradition.  Thai 
KpoKB  were  cuirentin  1392  of  bomble  crimts  committed  by  tlie  Mac- 
duiiald*  of  Qlencoe,  ii  certain  fntm  the  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  S684. 
*■  The]F  had  indeed  been  guilty  of  many  black  murthcn,"  nere  Bar- 
tut*!  words,  written  in  1693.    H«  aA^wanU  toftened  down  thii  ■>- 

U* 
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that  the  Camerons,  the  Macleans,  and  all  the  branches  of  the 
race  of  Macdonald,  should  be  rooted  out  He  therefore  looked 
with  no  friendly  eye  on  schemes  of  reconciliation,  and,  while 
others  were  hoping  that  a  little  money  would  set  every  thing 
right,  hinted  very  intelligibly  his  opinion  that  whatever  money 
was  to  be  laid  out  on  the  clans  would  be  best  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  bullets  and  bayonets.  To  the  last  moment  he  ccji- 
tuiued  to  flatter  himself  that  the  rebels  would  be  obstinate,  and 
would  thus  furnish  him  with  a  plea  for  accomplishing  that 
great  social  revolution  on  which  his  heart  was  set*  The 
letter  is  still  extant  in  which  he  directed  the  commander  of 
the  forces  in  Scodand  how  to  act  if  the  Jacobite  chiefs  should 
not  come  in  before  the  end  of  December.  There  is  something 
strangely  terrible  in  the  calnmess  and  conciseness  with  which 
the  instructions  are  given.  **  Your  troops  will  destroy  entirely 
the  country  of  Lochaber,  LochiePs  lands,  Keppoch*s,  Glen- 
garry's and  Glencoe's.  Your  power  shall  be  large  enough. 
I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  trouble  the  goveriiment  with  pris- 
oners." t 

This  despatch  had  scarcely  been  sent  off  when  news  arrived 
in  London  that  the  rebel  chiefs,  after  holding  out  long,  had  at 
last  appeared  before  the  Sheriffs  and  taken  the  oaths.  Liochiel, 
the  most  eminent  man  among  them,  had  not  only  declared  that 
he  would  live  and  die  a  true  subject  to  King  William,  but  had 
announced  his  intention  of  visiting  England,  in  the  hope  of 
being  permitted  to  kiss  His  Majesty's  hand.  In  London  it  was 
announced  exultingly  that  every  clan,  without  exception,  had 
submitted  in  time ;  and  the  announcement  was  generally 
thought  most  satisfactory.  J  But  the  Master  of  Stair  was  bit- 
terly disappointed.  The  Highlands  were  then  to  continue  to 
be  what  they  had  been,  the  shame  and  curse  of  Scotland.  A 
golden  opportunity  of  subjecting  them  to  the  law  had  been 
ifuffered  to  escape,  and  might  never  return.     If  only  the  Mac- 

«  That  the  plan  originally  framed  by  the  Master  of  fitair  was  such 
as  I  have  represented  it,  is  clear  from  parts  of  his  letters  which  are 
quoted  in  the  Report  of  1695 ;  and  from  his  Letters  to  Breadalbane  of 
October  27,  December  2,  and  December  3,  1691.  Of  these  letters  to 
Breadalbane  the  last  two  are  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix.  The  first 
U  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Burton's  yaluable  His- 
tory of  Scotland.  "  It  appeared,"  says  Burnet  (ii.  167),  **  that  a  black 
design  was  laid,  not  only  to  cut  off  the  men  of  Glencoe,  but  a  gresi 
Many  more  clans,  reckoned  to  be  in  all  above  six  thousand  penoni* ' 

t  This  Letter  is  in  the  Report  of  1095. 

I  London  Gazette,  January  14  and  18,  169^. 
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I  would  bare  stood  out,  nay,  if  an  example  could  bv 
have  been  made  of  the  two  worst  Macdonalds,  Kcppoch  ana 
Glencoe,  it  would  have  been  something.  But  it  seemed  that 
even  Keppoch  and  Glencoe,  marauders  who  in  any  well  gov- 
enied  countiy  would  have  been  hanged  thirty  yean  be^re, 
were  mSe.*  While  the  Master  was  brooding  over  thov^hli 
Hke  these,  Argyle  brought  him  some  comfort  The  report 
that  Hoc  laa  had  taken  the  ottlhs  within  the  prescribed  time 
was  erroneous.  The  Secretary  was  consoled.  One  clan, 
dien,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  government,  and  that  clan  the 
nxM  lawlsss  of  all.  One  great  act  of  justice,  nay,  of  charity, 
might  be  performed.  One  terrible  and  memorable  example 
might  be  given  .f 

Yet  there  was  a  difficulty.  Mac  Ian  had  taken  the  oatbt. 
He  had  taken  them,  indeed  too  late  to  be  entitled  to  plead 
the  letter  of  the  royal  promise  :  but  the  fact  that  he  had  taken 
them  was  one  which  evidently  ought  not  to  have  been  con- 
cealed  from  those  who  were  to  decide  his  fate.  By  a  dark 
intrigue,  of  which  the  history  is  but  imperfectly  known,  but 
which  was,  in  all  probability,  directed  by  the  Master  of  Stair, 
the  evidence  of  Mac  lan's  tardy  submisaion  was  suppressed. 
The  certificate  which  the  Sheriff  of  Argyleshire  had  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  at  Edinburgh,  was  never  laid  before 
the  board,  but  waa  privately  submitted  to  some  persons  high 
in  office,  and  particularly  to  Lord  President  Stair,  the  father 
of  the  Secretary.  These  persons  pronounced  the  certificate 
irregular,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  null ;  and  it  was  cancelled. 

Meanwhile  the  Master  of  Stair  was  forming,  in  concert 
with  Breadalbane  and  Argyle,  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of 
the  people  of  Glencoe.  It  was  necessary  to  take  the  King's 
pleasure,  not,  indeed,  as  to  the  details  of  what  was  to  be  done, 
but  as  to  the  queslion  whether  Mac  Ian  and  his  people  should 
or  should  not  be  treated  as  rebels  out  of  the  pale  of  the  or- 
dinary bw.  The  Master  of  Stair  found  no  difficulty  in  the 
roj^al  closet  William  had,  in  all  probability,  never  heard 
the  Glencoe  men  mentioned  except  a»  banditti.     He  knew 


*  » I  could  bave  wiihed  the  Macdonald*  had  not  divided ;  ind  I 
■n  Koj  that  Keppoch  aod  Mackian  of  Gleaco  art  Kafe."  —  Letter 
ti  the  Hatt«r  of  Stair  to  liBrmgttoat,  Jan.  ft,  1S9^,  quoted  in  the  Ke- 
ponif  1S96. 

t  ••Mtsof  thslCMterofStair  toLwiiigttans^  Jan.  11,  IMi^ipKMi 
h  tns  fi>T<^  oSlSaS. 
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that  they  had  not  come  in  by  the  prescribed  day.  Thai  they 
had  come  in  aAer  that  day  he  did  not  know.  If  he  paid  any 
attention  to  the  matter,  he  must  have  thought  that  so  fair  ao 
opportunity  of  put.ing  an  end  to  the  devastations  and  depre- 
dations from  which  a  quiet  and  industrious  population  had 
sufiered  so  much  ought  not  to  be  lost 

An  order  was  laid  before  him  for  signature.  He  signed 
it,  but,  if  Burnet  may  be  trusted,  did  not  read  it  Whoever 
has  seen  any  thing  of  public  business  knows  that  princes  and 
ministers  daily  sign,  and  indeed  must  sign,  documents  which 
they  have  not  read :  and  of  all  documents  a  document  relat- 
ing to  a  small  tribe  of  mountaineers,  living  in  a  wilderness 
not  set  down  in  any  map,  was  least  likely  to  interest  a  Sov- 
ereign whose  mind  ^as  full  of  schemes  on  which  the  fate  of 
Europe  might  depend.*  But,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
he  read  the  order  to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  blaming  him.  That  order,  directed  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Scotland,  runs  thus  :  "  As 
for  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well 
distinguished  from  the  other  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper, 
for  the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of 
thieves."  These  words  naturally  bear  a  sense  perfectly  in- 
nocent,  and  would,  but  for  the  horrible  event  which  followed, 
have  been  universally  understood  in  that  sense.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  government  to  ex- 
tirpate gangs  of  thieves.  This  does  not  mean  that  every 
thief  ought  to  be  treacherously  assassinated  in  his  sleep,  or 
even  that  every  thief  ought  to  be  publicly -executed  after  a 
fair  trial,  but  that  every  gang,  as  a  gang,  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely broken  up,  and  that  whatever  severity  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  that  end  ought  to  be  used.  If  William  had 
read  and  weighed  the  words  which  were  submitted  to  him  by 
his  Secretary,  he  would  probably  have  understood  them  to 
mean  that  Glencoe  was  to  be  occupied  by  troops,  that  resist- 
ance, if  resistance  were  attempted,  was  to  be  put  down  with 

•  Burnet,  in  1693,  wrote  thus  about  William :  —  «•  He  suffers  mat- 
ters to  run  till  there  is  a  great  heap  of  papers ;  and  then  he  signs  them 
■8  much  too  fast  as  he  was  before  too  slow  in  despatching  them.'* 
Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584.  There  is  no  sign  cither  of  procrastination  or 
of  undue  haste  in  William's  correspondence  with  Heinpius.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  King  understood  Continental  politics  thoroughly, 
tnd  gave  hJ9  whole  mind  to  them.  To  Engli^  business  he  att^ded 
leas,  and  to  Scotch  business  least  of  all. 
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K  ttrong  band,  that  serere  punishment  was  to  be  i.iflictecl  on 
tboae  leadiDg  membera  of  the  clan  who  could  be  proved  to 
have  been  gu  .ty  of  great  crimes,-  that  some  active  youag 
freebootera,  who  were  more  nsed  to  handle  the  broad  sword 
than  the  plough,  and  who  did  not  seem  likely  to  settle  down 
into  quiet  laborers,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  army  in  the  Low 
Countries,  that  others  were  to  bo  traosported  to  the  American 
plantations,  and  that  those  Macdonalds  who  were  suffered  to 
romaio  in  their  native  valley  were  to  be  disarmed  and  re* 
quired  to  give  hosuges  for  good  behavior.  A  plan  very 
nearly  resembling  this  had,  we  know,  actually  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  the  political  circles  of  Edinbui^li.* 
There  can  be  little  doubi  that  William  would  have  deserved 
well  of  liis  people  if  he  had,  in  this  manner,  extirpated  not 
only  the  tribe  of  Mac  Ian,  but  every  Highland  tribe  whose 
calling  was  to  steal  cattle  and  burn  houses. 

Thp  extirpation  planned  by  the  Master  of  Stair  was  of  a 
diferent  kind.  His  design  was  to  butcher  the  whole  race  of 
thieves,  the  whole  damnable  race.  Such  was  the  language 
in  which  his  hatred  vented  itself.  He  studied  the  geography 
of  the  wild  country  which  surrounded  Glencoe,  and  made  his 
ariangements  with  infernal  skill.  If  possible,  the  blow  must 
he  quick,  and  crushing,  and  altogether  unexpected.  But  if 
Mac  Ian  should  apprehend  danger  and  should  attempt  to  take 
refuge  in  the  territories  of  his  neighbors,  he  must  find  every 
road  barred.  The  pass  of  Raonoch  must  be  secured.  The 
Laird  of  Weems,  who  was  powerful  in  Stmth  Tay,  must  be 
told  that,  if  he  harbors  the  outlaws,  he  does  so  at  his  peril. 
Breadatbane  promised  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives 
on  one  side,  Mac  Galium  More  on  another.  It  was  fortunate, 
the  Secretary  wrote,  that  it  was  wioter.  This  was  the  time 
to  maul  the  wretches.  The  nights  were  so  long,  the  moun- 
tain tops  so  cold  and  stormy,  that  even  the  hardiest  men  could 
Dot  long  bear  exposure  to  the  open  air  without  a  roof  or  a 
ipark  of  fire.  That  the  women  and  the  children  could  find 
■belter  in  the  desert  was  quite  impossible.  While  he  wrote 
thus,  no  thought  that  be  was  committing  a  great  wickedness 
ETOsaed  his  mind.  He  was  happy  in  the  approbation  of  his 
own  ciHiscicnce.  Duty,  justice,  nay  charity  and  mercy,  were 
im  naoics  under  which  he  disguised  his  cruelty  ;  nor  is  it  by 
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any  mean«  improbable  that  the  disguise  imposed  apcm  him- 
ielf.* 

Hill,  who  commanded  the  forces  assembled  at  Fort  Wil. 
Itam,  was  not  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  tlte  design. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  humane  man ;  he  was  mix^h  dis* 
tressed  when  he  learned  that  the  government  was  determined 
OD  severity ;  and  it  was  probably  thought  that  his  heart  might 
fail  him  in  the  most  critical  moment.  He  was  directed  to  put 
a  strong  detachment  under  the  orders  of  his  second  in  com* 
Djand,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton.  To  Hamilton  a  sig- 
nificant hint  was  conveyed  that  he  had  now  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  establishing  his  character  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Of  the  troops  in- 
trusted to  him  a  large  proportion  were  Campbell,  and  be- 
longed to  a  regiment  lately  raised  by  Argyle,  and  called  by 
Argyle^s  name.  It  was  probably  thought  that,  on  such  an 
occasion,  humanity  might  prove  too  strong  for  the  mere  habit 
of  military  obedience,  and  that  little  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  hearts  which  had  not  been  ulcerated  by  a  feud  such  as  had 
long  raged  between  the  people  of  Mac  Ian  and  the  people 
of  Mac  Galium  More. 

Had  Hamilton  marched  openly  against  the  Glencoe  mer. 
and  put  them  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  the  act  would  prob- 
jibly  not  have  wanted  apologists,  and  most  certainly  would 
not  have  wanted  precedents.  But  the  Master  of  Stair  had 
strongly  recommended  a  different  mode  of  proceeding.  If 
the  least  alarm  were  given,  the  nest  of  robbers  wouid  be 
found  empty  ;  and  to  hunt  them  down  in  so  wild  a  region 
would,  even  with  all  the  help  that  Breadalbane  and  Argyle 
could  give,  be  a  long  and  difficult  business.  ^*  Hetter,^^  he 
wrote,  "not  meddle  with  them  than  meddle  to  no  purpose. 
When  the  thing  is  resolved,  let  it  be  secret  and  sudden.**^  f 
He  was  obeyed  ;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  Glencoe 
men  should  perish,  not  by  military  execution,  but  by  the  most 
iastardly  and  perfidious  form  of  assassination. 

On  the  first  of  February  a  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  of 
Argyle's  regiment,  commanded  by  a  captain  named  Camp- 
joU  and  a  lieutenant  named  Lindsays,  marched  to  Glencoe. 
Captain  Campbell  was  commonly  called  in  Scotland  Glenlyriu 


*  8oe  his  letters  quoted  in  the  Report  oi  1696,  and  in  the  MeauiiPf 
of  the  Maiisacre  of  Glmcoe.' 
t  Report  of  1696 
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(roin  the  pass  in  which  his  property  lay.  He  had  eTer; 
qualification  for  the  aervicfi  on  which  he  was  employed,  an 
aublushing  forehead,  a  amooih  lying  tongue,  and  a  heart  of 
adaiwuiL  He  was  also  one  of  the  few  Campbells  who  were 
lik«Iy  lo  be  trusted  end  welcomed  by  the  Macdonalds :  foi 
his  niece  waa  married  lo  Alexander,  tho  secaod  aon  of 
Blac  las. 

The  slghl  of  the  red  coats  approaching  caused  some  ans> 
iety  among  tho  populaliaa  of  the  valley.  John,  the  eldest 
Biia  of  the  Chief,  came,  accompanied  by  twenty  clansmen, 
to  meet  the  strangers,  and  asked  what  this  visit  meant.  Lieu* 
tenant  Lindsay  aaawored  that  the  soldiers  came  as  friends, 
utd  wanted  nothing  but  quarters.  They  were  kindly  re. 
ceived,  and  were  lodged  under  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  little 
community.  Glenlyon  and  several  of  his  men  were  taken 
into  the  houae  of  a  tacksman  who  was  named,  from  the  clus- 
ter of  cabins  over  which  he  exercised  auihority,  Inverriggen. 
Lindsay  was  accommodated  nearer  to  the  abode  of  the  old 
chief.  Auchintrialer,  one  of  the  pnncipa!  men  of  the  clan, 
who  governed  the  small  hamlei  of  Auchnaion,  found  room 
there  for  a  puny  commanded  by  a  serJeant  named  Bar- 
bour. Provisions  were  liberally  supplied.  There  was  no 
want  of  beef,  which  had  probably  fattened  in  distant  pas- 
lutes;  nor  was  any  payment  demanded:  for  in  hoBpitality, 
as  in  thievery,  the  Gaelic  marauders  rivalled  the  Bedouins. 
During  twelve  days  the  soldiera  lived  familiarly  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  glen.  Old  Mac  Ian,  who  had  before  felt  many 
misgivings  as  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  govern- 
ment, seems  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  visit.  The  ofHcers 
passed  much  of  their  lime  with  him  and  his  family.  The 
long  evenings  were  cheerfully  spent  by  the  peat  fire  with  the 
help  of  some  packs  of  cards  which  had  found  their  way  to 
ihut  remote  comer  of  the  world,  and  of  some  French  brandy 
which  was  probaUy  part  of  James's  farewell  gift  to  his 
Highland  supporters.  Glenlyon  appeared  lo  be  wnrmly  at* 
(ached  to  his  niece  nnd  her  husband  Alexander.  Every  day 
he  came  to  their  house  to  take  his  morning  draught.  Mean, 
while  he  observed  with  minute  attention  all  the  avenues  by 
which,  when  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  should  be  given,  the 
Macdonalds  might  attempt  to  escape  to  the  hills  ;  and  he  re. 
prrted  the  result  of  his  observations  to  Hamilton. 

Hamiltwi  fixed  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth 
of  February  for  the  deed.     He  hoped  that,  beforo  that  time, 
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ne  should  reach  Glencoe  with  four  hundred  men,  and  tihould 
have  stopped  all  the  earths  in  which  the  old  fox  and  his  two 
cubs  —  so  Mac  Ian  and  his  sons  were  nicknamed  by  the  mur- 
derers —  could  take  refuge.  But,  at  five  precisely,  whether 
Hamilton  had  arrived  or  not,  Glenlyon  was  to  fall  on,  and  to 
«lay  every  Macdonald  under  seventy. 

The  night  was  rough.  Hamilton  and  his  troops  made  slow 
progress,  and  were  long  after  their  time.  While  they  were 
contending  with  the  wind  and  snow,  Glenlyon  was  supping  and 
playing  at  cards  with  those  whom  he  meant  to  butcher  before 
daybreak.  He  and  Lieutenant  Lindsay  had  engaged  them- 
selves  to  dine  with  the  old  Chief  on  the  morrow. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  vague  suspicion  that  some  evil  was 
intended  crossed  the  mind  of  the  ChiePs  eldest  son.  The 
soldiers  were  evidently  in  a  restless  state  ;  and  some  of  them 
uttered  strange  cries.  Two  men,  it  is  said,  were  overheard 
whispering.  "  1  do  not  like  this  job : "  one  of  them  muttered, 
*^  I  should  be  glad  to  fight  the  Macdonalds.  But  to  kill  men 
in  their  beds  —  "  *'  We  must  do  as  we  are  bid,"  answered 
another  voice.  "  If  there  is  any  thing  wrong,  our  officers 
must  answer  for  it."  John  Macdonald  was  so  uneasy  that, 
soon  after  midnight,  he  went  to  Glenlyon's  quarters.  Glen- 
lyon and  his  men  were  all  up,  and  seemed  to  be  getting  their 
arms  ready  for  action.  John,  much  alarmed,  asked  what  these 
preparations  meant  Glenlyon  was  profuse  of  friendly  as- 
surances. "  Some  of  Glengarry's  people  have  been  harrying 
the  country.  We  are  getting  ready  to  march  against  them. 
You  are  quite  safe.  Do  you  think  that,  if  you  were  in  any 
danger,  I  should  not  have  given  a  hint  to  your  brother  Sandy 
and  his  wife  ?  "  John's  suspicions  were  quieted.  He  re- 
turned to  his  house,  and  lay  down  to  rest. 

It  was  five  in  the  morning.  Hamilton  and  his  men  were 
still  some  miles  off;  and  the  avenues  which  they  were  to  have 
secured  were  open.  But  the  orders  which  Glenlyon  had  rc- 
c:  Ived  were  precise ;  and  he  began  to  execute  them  at  the 
little  village  where  he  was  himself  quartered.  His  host  In- 
verrigen  and  nine  other  Macdonalds  were  dragged  out  of  their 
beds,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  murdered.  A  boy  twelve 
years  old  clung  round  the  Captain's  legs,  and  begged  hard  for 
life.  He  would  do  any  thing :  he  would  go  any  where :  he 
would  follow  Glenlyon  round  the  world.  Even  Glenlyon,  il 
18  said,  showed  signs  of  relenting :  but  a  rufRan  named  Drunv 
mond  shot  the  child  dead. 
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At  Auchniuon  the  tacksman  Auchintriatcr  was  up  early  thai 
nxtnung,  and  was  sitting  with  eight  of  his  family  round  thn 
fire,  when  a  volley  of  musketry  laid  him  sad  seven  of  his 
companions  dead  or  dying  on  the  floor.  His  brother,  who 
alone  had  escaped  unhurt,  called  to  Serjeant  Barbour,  who 
commanded  the  slayers,  and  asked  as  a  favor  to  be  allowed  to 
die  in  the  onen  air,  "  Well,"  said  the  Serjeant,  "  I  will  do 
you  that  favor  for  the  sake  of  your  meat  which  I  have  eaten." 
Ilu  mountaineer,  bold,  athletic,  luid  favored  by  the  darkness, 
name  forth,  rushed  on  the  soldiers  who  were  .about  to  level 
their  pieces  at  him,  flung  his  p'-iid  over  their  faces,  and  was 
gone  in  a  moment. 

Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  old 
Chief  and  had  aidted  for  admission  in  friendly  language.  Tba 
door  waa  opened.  Mac  Ian,  while  putting  on  his  clothes  and 
calling  to  his  servants  to  bring  vaae  refreshment  for  his  vis- 
itors, was  shot  through  the  head.  Two  of  his  attendants  were 
slain  with  him.  His  wife  was  already  up  and  dres^d  ia  such 
finery  as  the  princesses  of  the  rude  Highland  glens  were  ac- 
customed to  wear.  The  assassins  pulled  off  her  clothes  and 
trinkets.  The  rings  were  not  easily  taken  from  her  Angers : 
but  a  soldier  tore  them  away  with  his  teeth.  She  died  on  the 
following  day. 

The  statesman,  to  whom  chiefly  this  great  crime  is  to  be 
ascribed,  had  planned  it  with  consummate  ability :  but  the 
execution  was  complete  in  nothing  but  in  guili  and  infamy. 
A  succession  of  blunders  saved  three  fourths  of  the  Glencoe 
men  from  the  fate  of  their  chief.  All  the  moral  qualities 
which  fit  men  lo  bear  a  part  in  a  massacre  Hamilion  and 
Glenlyon  possessed  in  perfection.  But  neither  seems  to 
have  had  much  professional  skill.  Hamilton  had  arranged 
his  plan  without  majciag  allowance  for  bad  weather,  and  this 
iu  a  country  and  at  a  season  when  the  weather  was  very 
likely  to  be  bad.  The  consequence  was  that  the  fox  earths, 
as  he  called  them,  were  not  slopped  in  lime.  Glenlyon  and 
his  men  committed  the  error  of  despatching  their  hosts  with 
firearms  instead  of  using  the  cold  steel.  The  peal  and  flash 
of  gun  after  gun  gave  notice,  from  three  diRbrent  pans  of 
the  valley  at  once,  that  murder  was  doing.  From  fifty  cot- 
til ji  s  the  half  naked  peosontry  fled  under  cover  of  the  nicht 
t  the  recesses  of  their  pathless  glen.  Even  the  sons  of  Mac 
Ian,  who  had  been  specially  marked  out  for  destruction, 
contrived  to  escape.     They  were  roused  from  sleep  by  faith- 
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Ail  servants.  John,  who.,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  liad  be 
come  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  quitted  his  dwelling  j*i8t 
twenty  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  marched  up  to  it  It  was 
broad  day  long  before  Hamilton  arrived.  He  found  the  work 
not  even  half  performed.  About  thirty  corpses  lay  wallow- 
ing in  blood  on  the  dunghills  before  the  doors.  One  or  two 
women  were  seen  among  the  number,  and,  a  yet  more  fear- 
ful and  piteous  sight,  a  little  hand,  which  had  been  lopped  in 
the  tumult  of  the  butchery  from  some  infant.  One  aged 
Macdonald  was-  found  alive.  He  was  probably  too  infirm  to 
fly,  and,  as  he  was  above  seventy,  was  not  included  in  tho 
orders  under  which  Glenlyon  had  acted.  Hamilton  mur- 
dered the  old  man  in  cold  blood.  The  deserted  hamlets 
were  then  set  on  fire ;  and  the  troops  departed,  driving  away 
with  them  many  sheep  and  goats,  nine  hundred  kine,  and 
two  hundred  of  the  small  shaggy  ponies  of  the  Highlands. 

It  is  said,  and  may  but  too  easily  be  believed,  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  fugitives  were  terrible.  How  many  old  men, 
how  many  women  with  babes  in  their  arms,  sank  down  and 
slept  their  last  sleep  in  the  snow ;  how  many,  having  crawled, 
spent  with  toil  and  hunger,  into  nooks  among  the  precipices, 
died  in  those  dark  holes,  and  were  picked  to  the  bone  by  the 
mountain  ravens,  can  never  be  known.  But  it  is  probable 
that  those  who  perished  by  cold,  weariness  and  want  were  not 
less  numerous  than  those  who  were  slain  by  the  assassins. 
When  the  troops  had  retired,  the  Macdonalds  crept  out  of  the 
caverns  of  Glencoe,  ventured  back  to  the  spot  where  the 
huts  had  formerly  stood,  collected  the  scorched  corpses  from 
among  the  smoking  rums,  and  performed  some  rude  rites  of 
sepulture.  The  tradition  runs  that  the  hereditary  bard  of  the 
tribe  took  his  seat  on  a  rock  which  overhung  the  place  of 
slaughter,  and  poured  forth  a  long  lament  over  his  murdered 
brethren  and  his  desolate  home.  Eighty  years  later  that  sad 
dirge  was  still  repeated  by  the  population  of  the  valley.* 

The  survivors  might  well  apprehend  that  they  had  escaped 
the  shot  and  the  sword  only  to  perish  by  famine.  The  whole 
domain  was  a  waste.     Houses,  barns,  furniture,  implements 

*  Deposition  of  Konald  Macdonald  in  the  Report  of  1695 ;  Letten 
fh>m  the  Mountains,  May  17»  1773.  I  quote  Mrs.  Grant's  authoritj 
only  for  what  she  herself  heard  and  saw.  Her  account  of  the  maR- 
•acre  was  written  apparently  without  the  assistance  of  books,  and  ii 
noBily  incoirtct.     Indeed  she  makes  a  mistake  of  two  yean  as  to  tbM 
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at  huatMndiy,  herdi,  flocks,  hones,  were  gone.  Hany 
DtoothB  must  olspse  before  the  clan  would  be  able  to  nuM 
oo  its  own  ground  tbe  means  ^  supporting  even  the  mas 
miserable  existence.* 

It  may  be  ihoughi  strange  that  these  events  should  noi 
have  been  inslnnily  rollowed  by  a  burst  of  execration  from  . 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  fact,  however,  is  thai 
years  elapsed  before  the  public  indignation  was  thonnighly 
awakened,  and  that  months  elapsed  before  the  blackest  part 
of  the  story  found  credit  even  among  the  enemies  of  tbe 
govenimenL  That  the  masaacre  should  not  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  London  Gazettes,  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries 
which  were  scarcely  less  courtly  than  the  Gtixetles,  or  in 
pamphlets  licensed  by  official  censors,  is  perfectly  intelligi' 
Ue.  But  that  no  allusion  to  it  should  be  found  in  private 
journals  and  letters,  written  by  persons  free  from  all  restraint, 
may  seem  extmordinary.  Tbere  is  not  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Evelyn's  Diary.  In  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  is  a 
remarkable  entry  made  five  weeks  after  the  butchery.  The 
leitere  from  Scotland,  he  says,  described  that  kingdom  as 
perfectly  tranquil,  except  that  there  was  still  some  grumbling 
about  ecclesiAstical  questions.  The  Dutch  ministers  regu- 
larly reported  all  the  Scotch  news  to  their  government.  They 
thought  it  worth  while,  about  this  time,  to  mention  that  a  r^ol- 
lier  had  been  taken  by  a  privateer  near  Berwick,  that  the 
Edinburgh  mail  had  been  robbed,  that  a  whale,  with  a  tongue 
seventeen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  broad,  had  been  stranded 
near  Aberdeen.  But  it  is  not  hinted  in  any  of  their  do- 
qMbrhes  that  there  was  any  rumor  of  any  extntordinary  oc- 
currence  in  the  Highlands.  Reports  that  some  of  the  Mac- 
dmialds  had  been  slain  did  indeed,  in  about  three  weeks, 

*  1  lure  Ukm  tha  •ecovnt  ot  the  H*»ua«  oT  Olentoe  chiefly  (hm 
tha  It«Kirt  ot  16)A,  ind  &cnii  the  Uailimui  KeditiTu«.  An  luilMmeil, 
tad  indeed  a  learned,  reader  maybe  at  ■  loan  to  gueaawhythe  Jad  bitea 
ihould  have  selected  to  atraiige  a  title  for  a  pamphlet  on  the  manacrs 
of  Glencoe.  The  explanation  will  be  found  in  a  letter  of  the  Eini>eiaf 
Oallientia.  preserved  bjTrebellim  PoUio,  in  the  Life  of  InRenuna.  In- 
fennns  had  laiard  •  rebellion  ia  Hcena.  Ue  waa  defssted  and  kf tied. 
&Blli«iiu>  ordered  the  whole  proTince  to  be  laid  waste,  and  wrote  to 
one  of  hia  lieutenanti  in  language  to  which  that  of  the  Master  of  Stair 
Hre  but  too  much  reiieniblance^  "Non  mihi  uitiarBdee  ai  tantum 
annstaB  occideTia,  quoa  et  fon  belli  intcrimere  potuisvet.  Perimendui 
est  OMuda  aaixiiB  Tiiilia.  Ucddendua-eat  quicunque  maiedixit.  I>^- 
*wwlw  eat  quionnqne  male  voluit.     Laeraa.  Oecide.  CvLJod^" 
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travel  through  Edinburgh  up  to  London.  But  these  reports 
were  rague  and  contradictory ;  and  the  very  h  ^rst  of  them 
was  far  from  coming  up  to  the  horrible  truth.  The  Whig 
version  of  the  story  was  that  the  old  robber  Mac  Ian  hod 
laid  an  ambuscade  foi  the  soldierSf  that  he  had  been  caught 
•in  his  own  snare,  and  that  he  and  some  of  his  clan  had  fallen 
■word  in  hand.  The  Jacobite  version,  written  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  appeared  in  tlie  Paris  Gazette 
of  the  seventh  of  April.  Glcnlyon,  it  was  said,  had  been 
sent  with  a  detachment  from  Argyle^s  regiment,  under  cover 
of  darkness,  to  surprise  the  inhabitants  of  Glencoe,  and  had 
killed  thirty-six  men  and  boys  and  four  women.*  In  this 
there  was  nothing  very  strange  or  shocking.  A  night  attack 
on  a  gang  of  freebooters  occupying  a  strong  natural  fortress 
may  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  military  operation ;  and,  in  the 
obscurity  and  confusion  of  such  an  attack,  the  most  humane 
man  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  shoot  a  woman  or  a  child. 
The  circumstances  which  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
slaughter  of  Glencoe,  the  breach  of  faith,  the  breach  of  hos- 
pitality, the  twelve  days  of  feigned  friendship  and  convivi 
ality,  of  morning  calls,  of  social  meals,  of  healthdrinking, 
of  card  playing,  were  not  mentioned  by  the  Edinburgh  cor- 
respondent of  the  Paris  Gazette ;  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
fidently infer  that  those  circumstances  were  as  yet  unknown 
even  to  inquisitive  and  busy  malcontents  residing  in  the 
Scottish  capital  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  spot  where  the 
deed  had  been  done.  In  the  south  of  the  island  the  matter 
produced,  as  far  as  can  now  be  ^  jdged,  scarcely  any  sensa- 
tion. To  the  Londoner  of  those  days  Appin  was  what  Caf- 
fraria  or  Borneo  is  to  us.  He  was  not  more  moved  by  hear- 
ing that  some  Highland  thieves  had  been  surprised  and  killed 
than  we  are  by  hearing  that  a  band  of  Amakosah  cattle 
stealers  has  been  cut  oflT,  or  that  a  bark  full  of  Malay  pimtes 
has  been  sunk.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  nothing  had 
been  done  in  Glencoe  beyond  what  was  doing  in  many  other 
glens.  There  had  been  a  night  brawl,  one  of  a  hundred 
night  brawls,  between  the  Macdonalds  and  the  Campbells ; 
and  the  Campbells  had  knocked  the  Macdonalds  on  the  head. 
By  slow  degrees  the  whole  truth  came  out.  From  a  letter 
wiitten  at  Edinburgh  about  two  months  aAer  the  crime  had 


^  What  I  have  called  the  Whig  version  of  the  etory  is  given,  a* 
well  an  the  /aoobite  version,  in  the  Paria  (Gazette  of  April  7,  1692. 
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been  committed,  it  appears  that  the  horrible  story  was  already 
eurrent  among  the  Jacobites  of  that  city.  In  the  summer 
Ajsyle*s  regiment  was  quartered  in  the  south  of  England, 
&nd  some  of  the  men  made  strange  confessions,  over  their 
ale,  about  what  they  had  been  forced  to  do  in  the  preceding 
winter.  The  nonjurors  soon  got  hold  of  the  clew,  and  fol* 
lowed  it  resolutely :  their  secret  presses  went  to  work ;  and 
at  length,  near  a  year  aAer  the  crime  had  been  committod,  it 
was  published  to  the  world.*  But  the  world  was  long  in- 
credulous. The  habitual  mendacity  of  the  Jacobite  libellen 
had  brought  on  them  an  appropriate  punishment  Now, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  they  told  the  truth,  tliey  were  sup* 
posed  to  be  romancing.  They  complained  bitterly  that  the 
story,  though  perfectly  authentic,  was  regarded  by  the  pub- 
lic as  a  factious  lie.t  So  late  as  the  year  1695,  Hickes,  in 
a  tract  in  which  he  endeavored  to  defend  his  darling  tale  of 
the  Theban  legion  against  the  unanswerable  argument  drawn 
from  the  silence  of  historians,  remarked  that  it  might  well 
be  doubted  whether  any  historian  would  make  mention  of  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe.  There  were  in  England,  he  said, 
many  thousands  of  well  educated  men  who  had  never  heard 
of  that  massacre,  or  who  regarded  it  as  a  mere  fable.| 

Nevertheless  the  punishment  of  some  of  the  guilty  began 
very  early.  Hill,  who  indeed  can  hardly  be  called  guilty, 
was  much  disturbed.  Brcadalbane,  hardened  as  he  was,  felt 
the  stings  of  conscience  or  the  dread  of  retribution.  A  few 
days  after  the  Macdonalds  had  returned  to  their  old  dwelling 
place,  his  steward  visited  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Glencoe, 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  sons  of  the  murdered  chief 
to  sign  a  paper  declaring  that  they  held  the  Earl  guiltless  of 
the  blood  which  had  been  shed.  They  were  assured  that,  if 
they  would  do  this,  all  His  Lordship^s  great  influence  should 
be  employed  to  obtain  for  them  from  the  Crown  a  free  par- 
don and  a  remission  of  all  forfeitures.  ^     Glenlyon  did  hii 

*  1  believe  that  the  circiunstances  which  give  so  peculiar  a  charao> 
ter  of  atrocity  to  the  Maasacre  of  Glencoe  were  first  published  in  print 
oy  Charles  Leslie  in  the  Appendix  to  his  answer  to  King,  llie 
date  of  Leslie's  answer  is  1692.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
date  of  1692  was  then  used  down  to  whp.t  A'e  should  coll  the  25th  ot 
March,  1693.  Leslie's  book  contains  some  remarks  rn  a  sermon  by 
Tillotson  which  was  not  printed  till  November,  1692.  The  Qallienuf 
Bedivivas  speedily  followed. 

t  GaDieauB  Redivivus. 

t  Hicaes  on  Burnet  and  Tillotson.  1696.  J  Report  at  1S96. 
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best  to  assume  an  air  of  unconcern.  He  made  his  appear 
ance  in  the  most  fashionahie  cofiTeehouse  at  Edinburgh,  and 
talked  loudly  and  self-complacently  about  the  important  ser* 
vice  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  among  the  mountains. 
Some  of  his  soldiers,  however,  who  observed  him  closely, 
whispered  that  all  this  bravery  was  put  on.  He  was  not  the 
man  that  he  had  been  before  that  night.  The  form  of  his 
countenance  was  changed.  In  all  places,  at  all  hours,  whether 
iie  waked  or  slept,  Glencoe  was  for  ever  before  him.* 

But,  whatever  apprehensions  might  disturb  Breadalbitne, 
whatever  spectres  might  haunt  Glenlyon,  the  Master  of  Staii 
had  neither  fear  nor  remorse.  He  was  indeed  mortified  : 
but  he  was  mortified  only  by  the  blunders  of  Hamilton  and 
hw  the  escape  of  so  many  of  the  damnable  breed.  *^  Do 
right,  and  fear  nobody  :  '^  such  is  the  language  of  his  letters. 
^  Can  there  be  a  more  sacred  duty  than  to  rid  the  country  of 
thieving  ?  The  only  thing  that  I  tegret  is  that  any  got 
away."t 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  William,  entirely  ignorant,  in  all 
probability,  of  the  details  of  the  crime  which  has  C€ist  a  dark 
shade  over  his  glory,  had  set  out  for  the  Continent,  leaving 
the  Queen  his  vicegerent  in  England.| 

He  would  perhaps  have  postponed  his  departure  if  he  had 
been  aware  that  the  French  Government  had,  during  some 
lime,  been  making  great  preparations  for  a  descent  on  ou? 
island.^  An  event  had  taken  place  which  had  changed  the 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Versailles.  Louyois  was  no  more.  He 
had  been  at  the  head  of  tlie  military  administration  of  his  coun- 
try during  a  quarter  of  a  century  :  he  had  borne  a  chief  part  in 
the  direction  of  two  wars  which  had  enlarged  the  French  terri- 
tory, and  had  filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of  the  French 

•  Oallienus  KediviTus.  t  Report  of  1696. 

{  London  Guzette,  Mar.  7,  169^. 

f  Burnet  (ii.  93)  says  that  the  King  was  not  at  this  time  informed 
(if  the  intentions  of  the  French  Government.  Ralph  contradicts  Bur- 
net with  great  asperity.  But  that  Burnet  was  in  the  right  is  proved 
beyon  1  dispute  by  William's  correspondence  with  Heinsius.     So  late  an 

^v^^*-  William  wrote  thup  :  "  Jene  puis  vous  dissimuler  que  je  com- 

Mmj  a,  . 

menoe  u  npprehender  une  dcscente  en  Angleterre,  quoique  je  n'aye  pu 

le  croire  d'abord :  mais  les  avis  sont  si  multiplies  de  tous  les  cAt6^  et 

^coompagnes  de  tant  dc  particularit^s,  qu'il  n'est  plus  gucre  poesiblff 

d'en  douter."     I  quote  from  the  French  translatior  among  the  Mack- 

iDtoehMSS 
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WBM ;  toA  he  bad  lived  to  see  the  begicuiog  of  a  thin]  ww 
which  tasked  his  great  powers  to  the  utmost.  Between  him 
Kod  the  celebrated  captaina  who  carried  his  plaits  into  execu- 
tion there  was  little  harmony.  His  imperious  temper  and  hii 
confidence  in  himself  impelled  him  to  interfere  too  much 
with  the  conduct  of  troops  in  the  field,  even  when  those 
troops  were  commanded  by  Conde,  by  Turenoe  or  by  Lux- 
emburg. But  be  waa  the  greatest  Adjutant  General,  the 
neatest  Quartermaster  General,  the  greatest  CammisBary 
General,  that  Europe  bad  seen.  He  may  indeed  be  said 
U>  have  made  a  revolutioD  in  ttie  art  of  disciplining,  distribut- 
ing, equippieg  and  provisioning  armies.  In  spite,  however, 
of  his  abilities  and  of  his  services,  he  had  become  odious  to 
Lewis,  and  to  her  who  governed  Lewis.  On  the  last  occasioa 
on  which  the  King  and  the  mioiflter  transacted  business  ia- 
KOther,  the  ill  humor  on  both  sides  broke  violently  forth. 
The  servant,  in  his  vexation,  dashed  his  portfolio  on  the 
ground.  The  master,  foi^tttng,  what  he  seldom  forgot,  that 
1  King  should  be  a  gentleman,  lifled  his  cane.  Fortunately 
his  wife  was  present.  She,  with  her  usual  prudence,  caught 
his  arm.  She  then  got  Louvois  out  of  the  room,  and  exhort- 
ed him  to  come  back  the  next  day  as  if  nothing  hod  hap- 
pened. The  next  day  he  came  ;  but  with  death  in  his  face. 
The  King,  though  full  of  resentment,  was  touched  with  pity, 
and  advised  Louvois  to  go  home  and  take  care  of  himselfl 
That  evening  the  great  minister  died.* 

Louvois  had  constantly  opposed  all  plans  for  the  invasion 
of  England.  His  death  was  therefore  regarded  at  Saint 
Germaina  as  a  fortunate  event.t  It  was  however  necessary 
to  look  sad,  and  to  send  a  gentleman  to  Versailles  with  some 
words  of  condolence.  The  messenger  found  the  goi^oua 
circle  of  courtiers  assembled  round  their  master  on  the  ter- 
race above  the  orangery.  "  Sir,"  said  Lewis,  in  a  tone  so 
easy  and  cheerful  that  it  filled  all  the  bystanders  with  amaze- 
ment, "  present  my  compliments  and  thanks  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  and  tell  (hem  thai  neither  my  nfiairs  dot 
theirs  will  go  on  the  worse  for  what  has  happened.*'  Those 
von]s  were  doubtless  meant  to  intimate  that  the  influence  of 


*  Bninet,  U.  95.  and  OndoVi  note;  lUmoirM  de  Saint  tHmont 
HtMoiMS  de  Duigeau. 
T  Life  of  Jsme^  it  111.  tl-i. 
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LiOUTOis  had  not  been  exerted  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Stuart.* 
One  compliment,  however,  a  compliment  which  cost  Franca 
dear,  Lewis  thought  it  right  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  his  ablest 
servant.  The  Marquess  of  Barbesieux,  son  of  Louvois,  was 
placed,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  at  the  head  of  the  war  de- 
partment. The  young  man  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
abilities,  and  had  been,  during  some  years,  employed  in 
business  of  grave  importance.  But  his  passions  were  strong ; 
his  judgment  was  not  ripe ;  and  his  sudden  elevation  turned 
his  head.  His  manners  gave  general  disgust.  Old  officers 
complained  that  he  kept  them  long  in  his  antechamber  while 
he  was  amusing  himself  with  his  spaniels  and  his  flatterers. 
Those  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence  went  away  dis- 
gusted by  his  rudeness  and  arrogance.  As  was  natural  at 
his  age,  he  valued  power  chiefly  as  the  means  of  procuring 
pleasure.  Millions  of  crowns  were  expended  on  the  luxuri- 
ous villa  where  he  loved  to  forget  the  cares  of  office  in  gay 
conversation,  delicate  cookery  and  foaming  champagne.  He 
oAen  pleaded  an  attack  of  fever  as  an  excuse  for  not  making 
his  appearance  at  the  proper  hour  in  the  royal  closet,  when 
in  truth  he  had  been  playing  truant  among  his  boon  compan- 
ions and  mistresses.  "  The  French  King,"  said  William, 
*''  has  an  odd  taste.  He  chooses  an  old  woman  for  his  mis- 
tress, and  a  young  man  for  his  minister.'^  t 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Louvois,  by  pursuing  thai 
course  which  had  made  him  odious  to  the  inmates  of  Saint 
Germains,  had  deserved  well  of  his  country.  He  was  not  mad- 
dened by  Jacobite  enthusiasm.  He  well  knew  that  exiles  are 
tlie  worst  of  all  advisers.  He  had  excellent  information  :  he 
had  excellent  judgment :  he  calculated  the  chances ;  and  he 
saw  that  a  descent  was  likely  to  fail,  and  to  fail  disastrously 
and  disgracefully.  James  might  well  be  impatient  to  try  the 
experiment,  though  tlie  odds  should  be  ten  to  one  against  him. 
He  might  gain ;  and  he  could  not  lose.  His  folly  and  obsti- 
nacy had  lef\  him  nothing  to  risk.  His  food,  his  drink,  bin 
lodging,  his  clothes,  he  owed  to  charity.  Nothing  could  be 
niore  natural  than  that,  for  the  very  smallest  chance  of  recor- 

*  M6moiTes  de  Dangeau  ;  M6moire8  de  Saint  Simon.  Saint  Si- 
mon was  on  the  terrace,  and,  young  as  he  was,  observed  this  singulai 
■oene  with  an  eye  which  nothing  escaped. 

t  Mdmoires  de  Saint  Simon  ;  Burnet,  ii.  95 ;  Guardian  No.  48. 
Bee  the  excellent  letter  of  Lewis  to  the  Archh*shop  cf  Etheims,  which 
b  quoted  by  Voltaire  in  the  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV. 
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niog  ths  three  kingdoRM  which  he  had  thiuwo  away,  ha 
afaould  be  willing  la  stake  what  was  not  his  own,  the  honor  at 
the  French  arms,  the  grandeur  and  the  safety  of  the  French 
monarchy.  To  a  French  statesman  such  a  wager  might  well 
appear  in  a  different  ligbL  But  LouTois  was  gone.  Hi« 
master  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  James,  and  determined 
to  send  an  expedition  againet  England.* 

The  scheme  was,  in  some  respects,  well  concerted.  It  waa 
resolved  that  a  camp  should  be  formed  on  the  coast  of  Hot- 
mandy,  and  that  in  this  camp  all  the  Iri^b  regiments  which 
were  in  the  French  service  should  be  assembled  ander  their 
countryman  Sar^field.  Wirh  tbem  were  to  be  joined  about 
ten  thousand  French  troops.  The  whole  army  was  to  be 
aommanded  by  Mnrshul  Bellefond^ 

A  noble  fleet  of  about  eighty  ahipa  of  the  line  waa  to  coi> 
voy  this  force  to  the  ahorea  of  England.  In  the  dockyard* 
both  of  Briianny  and  of  Provence  immenae  prepArations  were 
made.  Four  and  forty  men  of  war,  aome  of  which  were 
among  the  fjocst  that  had  ever  been  built,  were  assembled  m 
the  harbor  of  Brest  under  Tourville.  The  Count  of  Estrees, 
with  thirty-five  more,  was  to  sail  from  Toulon.  Ushant  was 
fixed  for  tlie  place  of  rendezvous.  The  very  day  was  named. 
In  order  thai  there  might  be  no  want  either  of  seamei  or  of 
vessels  for  the  intended  expedition,  all  maritime  trade,  all 
privateering  was,  for  a  time,  mterdicted  by  a  royal  mondate.f 
Three  hundred  transports  were  collected  near  the  spot  where 
the  troops  were  to  embark,  ll  waa  hoped  that  all  would  be 
ready  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  English  ships  were  half 
rigged  or  half  manned,  and  before  a  single  Dutch  man  of  war 
was  in  the  Channel4 

James  had  indeed  persuaded  himself  that,  even  if  the 
English  fleet  should  fall  in  with  him,  it  would  not  oppose  hiiB. 
He  imagined  that  he  was  personally  a  favorite  with  the  mari- 
nera  of  all  ranks.  His  emissaries  had  been  busy  among  tho 
naval  oflicers,  and  had  found  some  who  remembered  him  with 
kindness,  and  others  who  were  out  of  humor  with  the  men 
iww  in  power.    All  the  wild  talk  of  a  class  of  people  not  dis- 


,,!. 


invads  Bng'vtd.    Both  wen  writtan  fai 
r,  1S92. 
_.Ddoo  OuMte,  Feb.  16,  109^. 
kUntoiTai  da  Barwiok;   Bniaat,  IL  93;  Lift  of  Jeme^  H.  4711. 
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tuiguislied  by  taciturnity  or  discretion  was  reported  to  bim  whk 
exaggeration,  till  he  was  deluded  into  a  belief  that  he  had 
roore  friends  than  enemies  on  board  of  the  vessels  whicb 
guarded  our  coasts.  Yet  he  should  have  known  that  a  rough 
sailor,  who  thought  himself  ill  used  by  the  Admiralty,  might, 
after  the  third  bottle,  when  drawn  on  by  artful  companiona, 
express  his  regret  for  the  good  old  times,  curse  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  curse  himself  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  for 
that  government,  and  yet  might  be  by  no  means  prepared  to 
go  over  to  the  French  on  the  day  of  batde.  Of  the  malcon- 
tent officers,  who,  as  James  believed,  were  impatient  to  desert 
the  g^reat  majority  had  probably  given  no  pledge  of  their 
attachment  to  him  except  an  idle  word  hiccoughed  out  when 
they  were  drunk,  and  forgotten  when  they  were  sober.  One 
of  those  from  whom  he  expected  support.  Rear  Admiral  Car- 
ter, had  indeed  heard  and  perfectly  understood  what  the 
Jacobite  agents  had  to  say,  had  given  them  fair  words,  and 
had  reported  tiie  whole  to  the  Queen  and  her  ministers.* 

But  the  chief  dependence  of  James  was  on  Russell.  That 
false,  arrogant,  and  wayward  politician  was  to  command  the 
Channel  Fleet.  He  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Jacobite 
emissaries  that  he  was  bent  on  efiecting  a  Restoration.  Those 
emissaries  fully  reckoned,  if  not  on  his  entire  cooperation, 
yet  at  least  on  his  connivance ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  with  his  connivance,  a  French  fleet  might  easily  convey 
an  army  to  our  shores.  James  flattered  himself  that,  as  soon 
as  he  had  landed,  he  should  be  master  of  the  island.  But  in 
truth,  when  the  voyage  had  ended,  the  difficulties  of  his  enter- 
brise  would  have  been  only  beginning.  Two  years  before  he 
had  received  a  lesson  by  which  he  should  have  profited.  He 
had  then  deceived  himself  and  others  into  the  belief  that  the 
English  were  regretting  him,  were  pining  for  him,  were  eager 
to  rise  in  arms  by  tens  of  thousands  to  welcome  him.  Wil- 
liam was  then,  as  now,  at  a  distance.  Then,  as  now,  the 
administration  was  intrusted  to  a  woman.  Then,  as  now, 
there  were  few  regular  troops  in  England.  Torrington  had 
Uien  done  as  much  to  injure  the  government  which  he  served 
as  Russell  could  now  do.  The  French  fleet  had  then,  afler 
riding,  during  several  weeks,  victorious  and  dominant  in  the 
Channel,  landed  some  troops  on  the  southern  coast.  The 
immediate  effect  had  been  that  whole  counties,  without 
distinction  of  Tory  or  Whig,  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  haH 

•  History  of  the  late  Compirccy,  1698. 
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raen  up,  as  one  man,  to  repel  the  foreignBrs,  and  that  tlw 
Jacobite  party,  which  bad,  a  few  days  before,  seemed  to  be 
half  the  nation,  had  crouched  down  in  silent  terror,  and  had 
amdi  iiself  k>  Bmall  that  it  had,  during  some  time,  been  iovii- 
ibie-  What  reason  was  there  for  buUeving  that  the  multitu(if> 
who  had,  in  1690,  at  the  first  lighting  of  the  beacons,  sniitched 
up  firelocka,  pikes,  scj'theB,  tn  defend  their  native  soil  againal 
inu  French,  would  now  vrelcome  the  French  aa  alliea  ?  And 
of  the  army  by  which  James  was  now  to  be  accompanied  the 
Fieoch  formed  the  least  odious  part  More  thaji  half  .of 
that  army  was  to  consist  of  Irish  Papists ;  and  the  feeling, 
compounded  of  hatred  and  scorn,  with  which  the  Irish  Pa* 
(KstB  had  long  been  regarded  by  the  English  Protestanut,  bad 
by  r«oent  events  been  stimulated  to  a  vehemence  before 
nnluMwn.  The  hereditary  slaves,  it  was  said,  had  been  for  a 
moment  free  ;  and  that  moment  had '  sufliced  to  prove  that 
they  knew  neither  how  to  use  nor  how  to  defend  their  free- 
dom. During  their  short  ascendency  they  had  done  nothing 
but  slay,  and  burn,  and  pillage,  and  demolish,  and  attaint, 
and  confiscate.  In  three  years  they  had  committed  such 
waste  on  their  native  land  as  thirty  years  of  English  inlelli* 
gence  and  industry  would  scarcely  repair.  They  would  have 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  world,  if  tliey  had 
been  as  ready  to  fight  as  they  were  to  steal.  Bui  they  had 
retreated  ignominiously  from  the  walls  of  Londonderry. 
They  hod  fled  like  deer  before  the  yeomanry  of  Enniskillen. 
The  Prince  whom  they  now  presumed  to  think  that  they  could 
place,  by  force  of  arms,  on  the  English  throne,  had  himself, 
on  the  morning  afWr  the  rout  of  the  Boyne,  reproached  them 
with  their  cowardice,  and  told  them  that  he  would  never 
again  trust  to  their  soldiership.  On  this  subject  Englishmen 
were  of  one  mind.  Tories,  Nonjurors,  even  Roman  Catlio- 
lics,  were  as  loud  as  Whigs  in  reviling  the  ill  fated  race.  It 
ii,  tlierefore,  not  difficult  to  guess  what  effect  would  have 
b.-en  produ<»d  by  the  appearance  on  our  soil  of  enemies 
whom,  on  tbeir  own  soil,  we  hod  vanquished  and  trampled 

James,  however,  in  spile  of  the  recent  and  severe  teaching 
of  experience,  believed  wliatever  his  correspondents  in  Eng- 
land told  him  ;  and  they  told  him  that  the  whole  nation  was 
jnpatiently  expecting  him,  that  both  the  West  and  the  North 
were  ready  to  rise,  that  tie  would  proceed  from  the  place  of 
•I  ding  to  Whitehall  with'  as  little  oppceition  as  when  in  old 
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dines,  he  returned  from  a  progress.  Ferguson  distinguished 
himself  by  the  confidence  with  which  he  predicted  a  com* 
plete  and  bloodless  victory.  He  and  his  printer,  he  was 
absurd  enough  to  write,  would  be  the  two  nrst  men  in  the 
realm  to  take  horse  for  His  Majesty.  Many  other  agents 
were  busy  up  and  down  the  country,  during  the  winter  and 
the  «arly  part  of  the  spring.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  much  success  in  the  counties  south  of  Trent.  But  in  the 
northf  particularly  in  Lancashire,  where  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  than  in  any  cJiei 
part  of  die  kingdom,  and  where  there  seems  to  have  been, 
even  among  the  Protestant  gentry,  more  than  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  bigoted  Jacobites,  some  preparations  for  an 
msurrection  were  made.  Arms  were  privately  bought ; 
officers  were  appointed  ;  yeomen,  small  farmers,  erooms, 
huntsmen,  were  induced  to  enlist.  Those  who  gave  m  their 
names  were  distributed  mto  eight  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
dragoons,  and  were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  mount  at  the  first  signal.* 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  filled  James,  at  this  time, 
with  vain  hopes,  was  that  his  wife  was  pregnant  and  near  her 
delivery.  He  flattered  himself  tliat  malice  itself  would  be 
ashamed  to  repeat  any  longer  the  story  of  the  warming  pan, 
and  that  multitudes  whom  that  story  had  deceived  would 
instantly  return  to  their  allegiance.  He  took,  on  this  occa- 
sion, all  those  precautions  which,  four  years  before,  he  had 
foolishly  and  perversely  forborne  to  take.  He  contrived  to 
transmit  to  England  letters  summoning  many  Protestant 
women  of  quality  to  assist  at  the  expected  birth  ;  and  he 
promised,  in  the  name  of  his  dear  brother  the  Most  Christian 
Kmg,  that  they  should  be  free  to  come  and  go  in  safety. 
Had  some  of  these  witnesses  been  invited  to  Saint  Jameses 
on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  June,  1688,  the  Hrise  of 
Stuart  might,  perhaps,  now  be  reigning  in  our  island.  But  it 
IS  easier  to  keep  a  crown  than  to  regain  one.  It  might  be 
true  that  a  calumnious  fable  had  done  much  to  bring  about 
the  Revolution.  But  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  most 
complete  refutation  of  that  fable  would  bring  about  a  Resto* 
ration.  Not  a  single  lady  crossed  the  sea  in  obedience  to 
Jameses  call.     His  Queen  was  safely  delivered  of  a  daugh* 


*  Life  of  James,  ii.  479,  524.     Memorials  fumivhed  by  Pergusuii  to 
flobnes  in  the  Naime  Papers. 
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wr ;  but  this  event  produced  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  nato 
■f  public  feeling  in  England.* 

Meanwhile  the  preparationa  for  hia  cTpedition  were  going 
en  IbsL  He  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  place  of 
embarkatiog  before  the  English  government  was  at  all  aware 
of  the  danger  which  was  impending.  It  had  been  long  known 
mdeed  that  many  thousands  of  Irish  were  assembled  in  Nor- 
nandy ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  they  had  been  assembled 
a>er«fy  that  tbey  mieht  be  mustered  and  drilled  before  they 
wvn  sent  to  Flanders,  Piedmont,  and  CataloDia.f  Nikw, 
howarer,  intelligence,  arriving  from  many  quarters,  left  no 
doubt  that  an  invasion  would  be  almost  immediately  attempted. 
TigorouB  preparutions  for  defence  were  made.  The  equip- 
mig  and  manning  of  the  ships  were  urged  forward  with  vigor. 
The  regular  troops  were  drawn  together  between  London  and 
the  se«.  A  great  camp  was  formed  on  the  down  which  over- 
looks Portsmouth.  The  militia  all  over  the  kingdom  waa 
called  out  Two  Westminster  regiments  and  six  City  regi- 
ments, making  up  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  fighting  men, 
were  arrayed  in  Hyde  Park,  and  passed  in  review  before  the 
Queen.  The  trainbands  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  marched 
down  to  the  coast  Watchmen  were  posted  by  the  beacons. 
Some  nonjurors  were  imprisoned,  some  disarmed,  some  held 
10  boil.  The  house  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  noted  Jac- 
obite, waa  searched.  He  had  had  time  to  burn  his  papers  and 
to  hide  his  arms  -,  but  his  stables  presented  a  most  suspicious 
appearance.  Horses  enough  to  mount  a  whole  troop  of  cav- 
alry were  at  the  mangers ;  and  this  evidence,  though  not 
legally  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  treason,  was'  uiought 
■uflicient,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  to  justify  the  Privy  Council 
in  sending  him  to  the  Tower.J 

Meanwhile  James  hud  gone  down  to  his  army,  which  was 
encamped  round  the  basin  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  northern 
•;oa3t  of  the  peninsula  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cotentin.  Be- 
fore he  quitted  Saint  Germains,  he  held  a  Chapter  of  the  Gar- 
ter for  the  purpose  of  admitting  hie  son  into  the  order.  Two 
noblemen  were  honored  with  the  same  distinction,  Powis,  who, 
among  his  brother  exiles,  was  now  called  a  Duke,  and  Met- 
tart,  who  had  returned  from  Rome,  and  was  again  Jaioes'a 

*  Lift  of  June*,  iL  i71. 

t  Bm  tha  Uonthljr  Mercuries  of  the  spring  of  1692. 
t  Nndmi  Lnttrell'i  Diary  for  April  uid  Hay,  ISBS  i   Londoa 
iMStte,  Hay  9  and  12. 
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Prime  Muiister.*  Even  at  this  moment,  when  it  was  of  Htm 
greatest  importance  to  conciliate  the  members  of  the  Churck 
of  England,  none  but  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
thought  worthy  of  any  mark  of  royal  favor.  Powis  indeed 
was  an  eminent  member  of  the  English  aristocracy  ;  and  his 
count.'jmen  disliked  him  as  little  os  they  disliked  any  conspic- 
uous  Papist  But  Melfort  was  not  even  an  Englishman :  ho 
had  never  held  office  in  England :  he  had  never  sate  u.  the 
English  Parliament ;  and  he  had  therefore  no  pretensions  to  a 
dignity  peculiarly  English.  He  was  moreover  hated  by  all 
the  contending  factions  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  Royal 
letters  countersigned  by  him  had  beon  sent  both  to  the  Con- 
vention at  Westminster  and  to  the  Convention  at  Edinburgh ; 
and,  both  at  Westminster  and  at  Edinburgh,  the  sight  of  his 
odious  name  and  handwriting  had  made  the  most  zealous 
friends  of  hereditary  right  hang  down  tlieir  heads  in  shame. 
It  seems  strange  that  even  Jormes  should  have  chosen,  at  such 
a  conjuncture,  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  men  whom 
his  people  most  abhorred  were  the  men  whom  he  most  de- 
lighted to  honor. 

Still  more  injurious  to  his  interests  was  the  Declaration  in 
which  he  announced  his  intentions  to  his  subjects.  Of  all  the 
State  papers  which  were  put  forth  even  by  him  it  was  the 
most  elaborately  and  ostentatiously  injudicious.  When  it  had 
disgusted  and  exasperated  all  good  Englishmen  of  all  parties, 
the  Papists  at  Saint  Germains  pretended  that  it  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  stanch  Protestant,  Edward  Herbert,  who  had 
been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  who  now  bore  the  empty  title  of  Chancellor .f  But 
it  is  certain  that  Herbert  was  never  consulted  about  any  matter 
of  importance,  and  that  the  Declaration  was  the  work  of  Mel- 
fort and  of  Melfort  alone.]:  In  truth,  those  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  which  had  made  Melfort  the  favorite  of  his  master 
hhone  forth  in  every  sentence.  Not  a  word  was  to  be  found 
indicating  that  three  years  of  banishment  had  made  the  King 
wiser,  that  he  had  repented  of  a  single  error,  that  he  took  to 
himself  even  the  smallest  part  of  the  blame  of  that  revolution 
which  had  dethroned  him,  or  that  he  purposed  to  follow  a 
.course  in  any  respect  differing  from  that  which  had  already 

•  Sheridan  MS. ;  Life  of  James.  iL  492. 
t  Life  of  James,  ii.  488. 

X  James  told  Sheridan  that  the  Declaration  was  written  b>'Melfoft 
Hberidan  MS. 
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bopii  &tsl  to  him.  All  the  charges  wnich  had  been  biougn 
kgainst  htin  he  pronounced  to  be  utterly  unrounded.  Wicted 
men  had  put  forth  calumnies.  Weaii  men  had  believed  thow 
calumaiea.  He  alone  had  been  faultless.  He  held  out  ao 
hope  that  he  would  consent  to  any  restriction  of  that  vast  di»- 
pensing  power  to  which  he  hod  formerly  liud  claun,  that  be 
would  not  again,  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  statutes,  fill  tlie 
Privy  Council,  the  bench  of  justice,  the  public  ofiicea,  the 
umy,  tbu  navy,  with  Papists,  that  he  would  not  reestablish 
the  High  ConunisBion,  that  he  would  not  appoint  a  new  set  of 
rc^latora  to  remodel  all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  kin^ 
dom.  He  did  indeed  condescend  to  say  that  he  would  nudu- 
tain  d>e  legal  rights  of  the  Church  of  England  :  but  he  had 
said  this  before :  and  all  man  knew  what  those  words  nieaal 
in  his  mouth.  Instead  of  assuring  his  people  of  his  forgive 
nesa,  he  menaced  them  with  a  proscription  more  terrible  than 
any  which  our  island  bad  ever  seen.  He  published  a  list  of 
persons  who  had  no  mercy  to  expect.  Among  these  were 
Ormond,  Caermarthen,  Nottingham,  Tillotson  and  Burnet. 
After  the  roll  of  those  who  were  doomed  to  death  by  name, 
came  a  series  of  categories.  First  stood  all  the  crowd  of  rus- 
tics who  bad  been  rude  to  His  Majesty  when  he  was  stopped 
at  Sheemess  in  his  flight.  These  poor  ignorant  wretches, 
jome  hundreds  in  number,  were  reserved  n>r  another  bloody 
circuit  Then  came  all  persons  who  hiul  in  any  manner  borne 
a  part  in  the  punishment  of  any  Jacobite  conspirator ;  judges, 
counsel,  witnesses,  grand  jury  men,  petty  jury  men,  sheriffi 
and  undersheri^,  constables  and  turnkeys,  in  short,  all  the 
ministers  of  justice  from  Holt  down  to  Ketch.  Then  ven- 
geance W8S  denounced  against  all  spies  and  all  informers  who 
had  divulged  to  the  usurpers  the  designs  of  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germains,  All  justices  of  tlie  peace  who  should  Dot  declare 
for  their  rightful  Sovereign  the  moment  that  they  heard  of  his 
landing,  all  jailers  who  should  not  instantly  set  political  prin* 
onera  at  liberty,  were  to  be  left  to  the  extreme  rigor  ol^  thi. 
law.  No  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  a  justice  of  of  a 
jailer  who  might  be  within  a  hundred  yards  c^  one  of  Wil* 
yam's  regiments,  and  a  hundred  milos  from  the  nearest  place 
where  the*e  was  a  single  Jacobite  in  arms. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  James,  after  thus  denoun- 
cifig  vengeance  against  large  classes  of  his  subjects,  would 
tt  least  hare  offered  a  general  amnesty  to  the  rest.  Bui  of 
Henerat  amnesty  he  said  not  a  word.     He  did  indeed  promise 
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that  any  offender  who  was  not  in  any  of  the  categoiiej  o( 
prpflcription,  and  who  should  by  any  eminent  service  merit 
indulgence,  should  receive  a  special  pardon.  But,  with  this 
exception,  all  the  offenders,  hundreds  of  thousands  in  number, 
were  mr  rely  informed  that  their  fate  should  be  decided  in 
Parliament 

The  agents  of  James  speedily  dispersed  his  Declaralioo 
over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  doing  so  rendered  a 
great  service  to  William.  The  general  cry  was  that  the  ban- 
ished oppressor  had  at  least  given  Engli^men  fair  warning, 
and  that,  if,  after  such  a  warning,  they  welcomed  him  home, 
they  would  have  no  pretence  for  complaining,  though  every 
county  town  should  be  polluted  by  an  assize  resembling  that 
which  Jeffreys  had  held  at  Taunton.  That  some  hundreds 
of  people,  —  the  Jacobites  put  the  number  so  low  as  five 
hundred,  —  were  to  be  hanged  without  mercy  was  certain  ; 
and  nobody  who  had  concurred  in  the  Revolution,  nobody 
who  had  fought  for  the  new  government  by  sea  or  land,  no 
soldier  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  conquest  o  Ireland,  no 
Devonshire  ploughman  or  Cornish  miner  who  had  taken  arms 
to  defend  his  wife  and  children  against  Tourville,  could  be 
certain  that  he  should  not  be  hanged.  How  abject  too,  how 
spiteful,  must  be  the  nature  of  a  man  who,  engaged  in  the 
most  momentous  of  all  undertakings,  and  aspiring  to  the 
noblest  of  all  prizes,  could  not  refrain  from  proclaiming  that 
he  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  a  multitude  of  poor  fishermen, 
because,  more  than  three  years  before,  they  had  pulled  him 
about  and  called  him  Hatchetface.  If,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  the  strongest  motives  for  tr3ring  to  conciliate 
his  people  by  the  show  of  clemency,  he  could  not  bring  him* 
self  to  hold  towards  them  any  language  but  that  of  an  impla- 
cable enemy,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him  when  he 
should  be  again  their  master?  So  savage  was  his  nature 
that,  in  a  situation  in  which  all  other  tyrants  have  resorted  to 
blandishments  and  fair  promises,  he  could  utter  nothing  but 
reproaches  and  threats.  The  only  words  in  his  Declaration 
which  had  any  show  of  graciousness  were  those  in  which  he 
promised  to  send  away  the  foreign  troops  as  soon  as  his  au- 
thority was  reestablished  ;  and  many  said  that  those  words, 
when  examined,  would  be  found  full  of  sinister  meaning. 
He  held  out  no  hope  that  he  would  send  away  Popish  tioops 
who  were  his  own  subjects.  His  intentions  were  manifest. 
The  French  might  go ;  but  the  Irish  would  remain.    The 
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people  of  England  were  to  be  kept  down  by  these  thrice  sut>- 
jt^ted  barberians.  No  doubt  a  Rapparee  who  had  run 
■way  at  Newton  Butler  and  the  Boyne  might  find  courage 
enou^  to  guard  the  scafiblds  on  which  his  conquerors  were 
to  die,  and  to  lay  waste  our  country  aa  he    had  laid  wastn 


Th«  Queen  and  her  miniHters,  instead  of  attempting  to 
BUppreas  James's  manifesto,  very  wisely  reprinted  it,  and  sent 
it  forth  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  interspersed 
with  remarks  by  a  shrewd  and  severe  commentator.  It  waa 
refuted  in  many  keen  pamphlets :  it  was  turned  into  doggerel 
rhymes  ;  and  it  was  led  undefended  even  by  the  boldest  and 
most  acrimonious  libellers  among  the  nonjurors.* 

Indeed,  some  of  the  nonjurors  were  so  much  alarmed  by 
obserring  the  effect  which  this  manifesto  produced,  that  ihoy 
affected  to  treat  it  as  spurious,  and  published  as  their  master's 
genuine  Declaration  a  paper  full  of  gracious  professions  and 
promises.  They  made  him  offer  a  free  pardon  to  nil  his  peo- 
ple with  the  exception  of  four  great  criminals.  They  made 
him  hold  out  hopes  of  great  remissions  of  taxation.  They  mado 
him  pledge  hia  word  that  he  would  intrust  the  whole  ecclesi- 
astical administration  to  the  nonjuring  bishops.  But  this  for- 
eery  imposed  on  nobody,  and  was  important  only  as  showing 
that  even  the  Jacobites  were  asl)^ied  of  the  prince  whom 
ihey  were  laboring  to  restore.f 

No  man  read  the  Declaration  with  more  surprise  and  anger 


■  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  conceming  a  Frencli  LiTuum  to  reatore  tha 
late  King  Jamea  to  luj  throne,  and  what  may  be  expected  fnaa  him 
■hould  h^  be  auccessful  in  it,  1692  ;  A  second  Letter  to  a  Friend  con- 
cecning  a  French  In^BBion,  in  which  the  Declaration  lately  disposed 
under  the  Title  of  Hii  Majesty's  moat  gracious  Declaration  to  all  hi« 
loving  Subjecta,  commanding  their  Aasistance  against  the  P.  of  U.  aai 
hia  Adberenu,  is  entirely  and  exactly  publiahed  aocoiding  to  the  dia- 
peised  Copiea.  with  some  ahoit  ObeervaCions  upon  it,  1692  ;  the  Pte- 
leacea  of  flie  French  InToaion  eiamined,  1692  ;  Reflections  on  the  lult 
King  Jamea'i  Declaration,  1692.  The  two  Letteia  were  written.  1 
b^Jieve,  by  Lloyd,  Biahop  of  Saint  Asaph.  Sheridan  says,  ••  The 
King's  Declaration  plcas'd  none,  and  wui  tum'd  into  ridicule  bui- 
leaque  lines  in  England,"  1  do  not  believe  that  a  defence  of  this 
unfortunate  Declaration  is  to  be  found  in  any  Jacobite  tract.  A  Tim- 
lent  Jacobite  writer,  in  a  reply  to  Dr.  Welwood,  printed  in  169S. 
laya,  "  A»  for  the  Declaration  that  was  printed  last  year,    .    .     I 

King's  friends,  as  it  can  be  exposed  by  his  enemies." 
^  "  --'--  T,  Lultroll's  Diaiy,  April,  1S93. 
16* 
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the  danger  of  removing  them  were  the  greater.  M&ry,  witk 
many  pamful  misgivings,  resolved,  and  the  event  proved  that 
the  resolved  wisely,  to  treat  the  evil  reports  as  calunmioas,  to 
make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  honor  of  the  accused  gentlemen, 
and  then  to  trust  the  safety  of  her  kingdom  to  their  national 
and  professional  spirit. 

On  the  fiAeenth  of  May  a  great  assembly  of  officers  was 
eonvoked  at  Saint  Helenas  on  board  the  Britannia,  a  fine  three 
decker,  from  which  RusselPs  flag  was  flying.  The  Admiral 
told  them  that  he  had  received  a  despatch  which  he  was 
charged  to  read  to  them.  It  was  from  Nottingham.  The 
Queen,  the  Secretary  wrote,  had  been  informed  that  stories 
deeply  affecting  the  character  of  the  navy  were  in  circulation. 
It  had  even  been  affirmed  that  she  had  found  herself  under 
the  necessity  of  dismissing  many  ofiicers.  But  Her  Majesty 
was  determined  to  believe  nothing  against  those  brave  servants 
of  the  State.  The  gentlemen  who  had  been  so  foully  slan- 
dered might  be  assured  that  she  placed  entire  reliance  on 
them.  This  letter  was  admirably  calculated  to  work  on  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Very  few  of  them  probably  had 
been  guilty  of  any  worse  offence  than  rash  and  angry  talk 
over  their  wine.  They  were  as  yet  only  grumblers.  If  they 
had  fancied  that  they  were  marked  men,  they  might  in  self- 
defence  have  become  traitors.  They  became  enthusiastically 
loyal  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  that  the  Queen  reposed 
entire  confidence  in  their  loyalty.  They  eagerly  signed  an 
address  m  which  they  entreated  her  to  believe  that  they  would, 
with  the  utmost  resolution  and  alacrity,  venture  their  lives  in 
defence  of  her  rights,  of  English  freedom  and  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  against  all  foreign  and  Popish  invaders.  "  God,*' 
they  added,  "  preserve  your  person,  direct  your  counsels,  and 
prosper  your  arms  ;  and  let  all  your  people  say  Amen."  ♦ 

The  sincerity  of  these  professions  was  soon  brought  to  the 
lest  A  few  hours  af^er  the  meeting  on  board  of  the  Britan- 
nia the  masts  of  Tourville's  squadron  were  seen  from  the 
cliffs  of  Portland.  One  messenger  galloped  with  the  newt 
from  Weymouth  to  London,  and  roused  Whitehall  at  three  in 
the  morning.  Another  took  the  coast  road,  and  carried  the 
intelligence  to  Russell.  All  was  ready  ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  seventeenth  of  May  the  allied  fleet  stood  out  to  sea.  f 

•  London  GazeUe,  May  16,  1692 ;  Brjrchett. 

t  NardBnu  Luttrell'i*  Diary ;  Londoa  Gaiette,  May  19,  1692. 
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Toorrills  had  with  him  ooly  his  own  squaoron,  coruosting 
Df  focty-four  ships  of  th«  line.  But  he  had  received  poutivs 
arder*  to  protect  the  descent  oo  England,  and  not  to  ducline  a 
bnitle.  Though  these  orders  had  heen  given  before  it  was 
known  at  Veraailles  that  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets  had 
joined,  he  waa  not  disposed  to  lake  on  himself  the  respotui- 
biiity  of  disobedience.  He  still  remembered  with  bitterness 
the  reprimand  which  his  extreme  caution  had  drawn  upon  hint 
after  the  fight  of  Beachy  Head.  He  would  not  again  be  told 
that  he  was  a  timid  and  u ne ate rpriabg  commander,  that  he  had 
nc  courage  but  the  vulgar  courage  of  a  common  sailor.  He 
was  also  persuaded  that  the  odds  against  him  were  rather  ap- 
parent than  real.  He  believed,  on  the  authority  of  James  aiid 
Melfort,  that  the  English  seamen,  from  the  flag  officers  down 
to  the  calua  boys,  were  Jacobites.  Those  who  fought  would 
fight  with  half  a  heart ;  and  there  would  probably  be  numerous 
desertions  a!  the  most  critical  moment.  Atiimaied  by  such 
hopes  he  sailed  from  Brest,  steered  first  towards  the  north 
east,  came  in  siplit  of  the  coast  of  Dorsetaliire,  and  then 
Struck  across  the  Chnnnel  towards  La  Hogue,  where  the  army 
which  he  was  to  convoy  to  England  had  already  begun  to  em- 
bark on  board  of  the  transports.  He  was  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Barfleur  when,  before  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  of  May,  he  saw  the  great  armament  of  the  allies 
stretching  along  the  eastern  horizon.  He  determined  to  bear 
down  on  them.  By  eight  the  two  lines  of  battle  were  formed  ; 
but  it  was  eleven  before  the  firing  began.  It  soon  became 
plain  that  the  English,  from  the  Admiral  downward,  were  re- 
solved to  do  their  duly.  Russell  had  visited  all  his  ships,  and 
exhorted  all  his  erews,  "  If  your  commanders  play  false," 
he  said,  "overboard  with  them,  and  with  myself  the  first" 
There  was  no  defection.  There  was  no  slackness.  Carter 
was  the  first  who  broke  the  French  line.  He  was  struck  by  a 
splinter  of  one  of  his  own  yard  arms,  and  fell  dying  on  the 
deck.  He  would  not  be  carried  below.  He  would  not  let  go 
his  sword,  '*  Fight  the  ship,"  were  his  last  words  ;  "  fight 
tha  sliip  as  long  as  she  can  swim."  The  battle  lasted  till  four 
in  the  afternoon.  The  roar  of  the  guns  was  distinctly  heard 
store  than  twenty  miles  off  by  the  army  which  was  encamped 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  Ehjring  the  earlier  part  of  (he 
day  the  wind  was  favorable  to  the  French  :  they  were  opposed 
'!•  half  of  tl)e  allied  fleet ;  and  against  that  half  they  maiu" 
BLted  the  conflict  wilh  their  usuaJ  courage  and  with  more  thau 
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dieir  usual  seamanship.  Af\er  a  hard  and  doubtful  fight  of 
five  hours,  Tourville  thought  that  enough  had  been  done  to 
maintain  the  honor  of  the  white  dag,  and  began  to  draw  off 
But  by  this  time  the  wind  had  veered,  and  was  with  the  aiiiea. 
l^hey  were  now  able  to  avail  themselves  of  their  great  supe- 
riority of  force.  They  came  on  fast  The  retreat  of  the 
French  became  a  flight.  Tourville  fought  his  own  ship  des- 
perately. She  was  named,  in  allusion  to  Liewis^s  favorite  etn- 
hiem,  the  Royal  Sun,  and  was  widely  renowned  as  the  finest 
vessel  in  the  world.  It  was  reported  among  the  English  sail- 
ors that  she  was  adorned  with  an  image  of  the  Great  King 
and  that  he  appeared  there,  as  he  appeared  in  the  Place  of 
Victories,  with  vanquished  nations  in  chains  beneath  his  feet 
The  gallant  ship,  surrounded  by  enemies,  lay  like  a  greal 
fortress  on  the  sea,  scattering  death  on  every  side  from  her 
hundred  and  four  portholes.  She  was  so  formidably  manned 
that  all  attempts  to  board  her  failed.  Long  after  sunset,  she 
got  clear  of  her  assailants,  and,  with  all  her  scuppers  spouting 
blood,  made  for  the  coast  of  Normandy.  She  had  suffered  so 
much  that  Tourville  hastily  removed  his  flag  to  a  ship  of 
ninety  guns  which  was  named  the  Ambitious.  By  this  time 
h*s  fleet  was  scattered  far  over  the  sea.  About  twenty  of  his 
smallest  ships  made  their  escape  by  a  road  which  was  too 
|jerilous  for  any  courage  but  the  courage  of  despair.  In  the 
double  darkness  of  night  and  of  a  thick  sea  fog,  they  ran, 
with  all  their  sails  spread,  through  the  boiling  waves  and 
treacherous  rocks  of  the  Race  of  Alderney,  and  by  a  strange 
good  fortune,  arrived  without  a  single  disaster  at  Saint  Maloes. 
The  pursuers  did  not  venture  to  follow  the  fugitives  into  that 
terrible  strait,  the  place  of  innumerable  shipwrecks.* 

Those  French  vessels  which  were  too  bulky  to  venture  into 
the  Race  of  Alderney  fled  to  the  havens  of  the  Cotentin. 
The  Royal  Sun  and  two  other  three  deckers  reached  Cher 
burg  in  safety.  The  Ambitious,  with  twelve  other  ship^, 
nil  first  rates  or  second  rates,  took  refuge  in  the  Bay  of 
La  Hogue,  close  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  army  of  James. 

The  three  ships  which  had  fled   to  Cherburg  were  closely 


•  Russeirs  Letter  to  Nottingham,  May  20,  1692,  in  the  London  Oa- 
xetle  of  May  23 ;  Particulars  of  Another  Letter  from  the  Fleet  pub- 
lished by  authority  ;  Burchett ;  Burnet,  ii.  93  ;  Life  of  James,  iL  493, 
494 ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  ;  M^nioires  de  Berwick.  See  also 
the  contemporary  ballad  on  the  battle,  one  of  the  best  spediDeos  of 
Snglish  street  poetry,  and  the  Advice  to  a  Painter,  1692. 
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elMwttd  by  Ktt  English  aquadnia  under  the  commiind  of  Delfr 
nJ.  He  found  ibem  hauled  up  into  shoal  waler  wliere  no 
lar^  man  of  war  could  get  ai  them.  He  therefore  li-rer- 
mined  to  attaclc  them  with  his  fireahipa  and  boats.  Th« 
•ervice  wtu  gallantly  and  successfully  performed,  la  a 
abort  time  the  Royal  Sua  and  her  two  consons  were  burned 
to  aahes.  Part  of  the  crews  escaped  to  the  shore  ;  and  part 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,* 

Meanwhile  Russell  with  the  greater  part  of  his  victoriooi 
flaet  had  blockaded  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue.  Here,  as  at 
Cherburg,  the  French  men  of  war  had  been  drawn  up  into 
shallow  water.  They  lay  close  to  the  camp  of  the  army 
which  was  destined  for  the  invasioa  of  England.  Six  of 
them  were  moored  under  a  fort  named  Lisset.  The  rest  lay 
under  the  guns  of  another  fort  named  Saint  Vnast,  where 
lames  had  nxed  his  head  quarters,  and  where  the  Union  flag, 
variegated  by  the  crosses  of  Saint  George  and  Saini  Andrew, 
hung  by  the  side  of  the  white  flag  of  France.  Marshal 
Bellefonds  had  planted  several  batteries  which,  it  was  ihouffht, 
would  deter  the  boldest  enemy  from  approaching  either  I'ort 
Lisset  or  Fort  Saint  Vaast  James,  however,  who  knew 
something  of  English  seamen,  was  not  perfectly  at  ease,  and 
proposed  to  send  strong  bodies  of  soldiers  on  board  of  the 
ships.  But  Tourville  would  not  consent  to  put  such  a  slur  on 
bis  profession. 

Russell  meanwhile  was  preparing  for  an  attack.  On  the 
anemoon  of  the  twenty-third  of  May  all  was  ready.  A  Ho- 
tilla  consisting  of  sloops,  of  fireships,  and  of  two  hundred 
boats,  was  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Rooke.  The  whole 
armament  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  The  rowers,  flushed  by 
■access,  and  animated  by  the  thought  that  they  were  going  to 
light  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  Irish  troops  who  had 
been  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  England, 
pulled  manfully  and  with  loud  huzzas  towards  the  six  hugu 
wooden  castles  which  lay  close  to  Fon  Lisset.  The  French, 
though  an  eminently  brave  people,  have  always  been  mure 
liable  to  sudden  panics  than  their  phlegmatic  neighbors  the 
English  and  Germans.  On  this  day  there  was  a  panic  both 
in  the  fleet  and  in  the  army.  Tourville  ordered  his  *ailori 
to  man  their  boats,  and  would  have  led  them  to  encounter  tlw 
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enemy  in  the  bay.  But  his  example  and  his  exhortationt 
were  vain.  His  boats  turned  round  and  fled  in  confusion. 
The  ships  were  abandoned.  The  cannonade  from  Fort  Lis* 
set  was  so  feebie  and  ill  directed  that  it  did  no  execution. 
The  regiments  on  the  beach,  aAer  wasting  a  few  musket 
shots,  drew  off.  The  English  boarded  the  men  of  war,  set 
theni  on  fire,  and  having  performed  this  great  service  with- 
ojt  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  retreated  at  a  late  hour  with  the 
retreating  tide.  The  bay  was  in  a  blaze  during  the  night ; 
and  now  and  then  a  loud  explosion  announced  that  the  flames 
had  reached  a  powder  room  or  a  tier  of  loaded  gucr.  At 
eight  the  next  morning  the  tide  came  back  strong  ;  and  with 
the  tide  came  back  Rooke  and  his  two  hundred  boats.  TKe 
enemy  made  a  faint  attempt  to  defend  the  vessels  which  were 
near  Fort  Saint  Vaast  During  a  few  minutes  the  batteries 
did  some  execution  among  tbe  crews  of  our  skiffs :  but  the 
struggle  was  soon  over.  The  French  poured  fast  out  of 
their  ships  on  one  side  :  the  English  poured  in  as  fast  on  the 
other,  and,  with  loud  shouts,  turned  the  captured  guns  against 
the  shore.  The  batteries  were  speedily  silenced.  James 
and  Melfort,  Bellefonds  and  Tourville,  looked  on  in  helpless 
despondency  while  the  second  conflagration  proceeded.  The 
conquerors,  leaving  the  ships  of  war  in  flames,  made  their 
way  into  an  inner  basin  where  many  transports  lay.  Eight 
of  these  vessels  were  set  on  fire.  Several  were  taken  in  tow. 
The  rest  would  have  been  either  destroyed  or  carried  off,  had 
not  the  sea  again  begun  to  ebb.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more ; 
and  the  victorious  flotilla  slowly  retired,  insulting  the  hostile 
camp  with  a  thundering  chant  of  '^  God  save  the  King.*^ 

Thus  ended,  at  noon  on  the  twenty-fourth*  of  May,  the 
great  conflict  which  had  raged  during  five  days  over  a  wide 
extent  of  sea  and  shore.  One  English  flreship  had  perished 
in  its  calling.  Sixteen  French  men  of  war,  ail  noble  vessels, 
and  eight  of  them  three  deckers,  had  been  sunk  or  burned 
down  to  the  keel.  The  battle  is  called,  from  the  place  where 
it  terminated,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.* 

*  London  Oaz.,  May  26,  1692  ;  Burchett's  Memoirs  of  Transactioni 
at  Sea  ;  Baden  to  the  States  General,  ^^ ;  Life  of  Jamea,  ii.  494  • 
Rusael's  Letters  in  the  Commons'  Journals  of  Nov.  28,  1692 ;  An 
Account  of  the  Great  Victory,  1692 ;  Monthly  Mercuries  for  June 
and  July,  1692 ;  Paris  Gazette,  ^-^  ;    Van  Almonde's  despatch  to 

tbe  BUtcs  General,  dated  ^^  ;  1692.     The  French  otficial  aooount 
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Hm  news  WHS  received  in  London  with  boundless  dxullA* 
boD.  In  the  fight  on  the  open  sea,  indeed,  ihe  numerica] 
•aperiorily  of  the  allies  had  been  ao  great  that  they  had  little 
reason  to  boasl  of  their  success.  But  the  courage  and  skill 
with  which  the  crews  of  the  English  boats  had,  in  a  French 
hariwr,  in  sight  of  a  French  army,  and  under  the  fire  of 
French  batteries,  destroyed  a  line  French  fleet,  amply  justi- 
fied the  pride  with  which  our  fathers  pronounced  the  name 
of  La  Ii<^e.  That  we  may  fully  enter  into  their  feelings, 
we  rausi  remember  that  this  was  the  first  great  check  that 
had  ever  been  given  to  the  arms  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  the  first  great  victory  that  the  English  had  gained  over 
tho  French  since  the  day  of  Agincouri.  The  slain  left  on 
our  fame  by  the  shameful  defeat  of  Beachy  Head  was  ef- 
faced. This  time  the  glory  was  all  our  own.  The  Dutch 
had  indeed  done  their  duly,  as  they  have  always  done  it  id 
maritime  war,  whether  fighting  on  our  side  or  against  us, 
whether  victorious  or  vanquished.  But  the  English  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  Russell  who  commanded  in 
chief  was  un  Engliahinan.  Delaval  who  directrd  the  attack 
on  Cherburg  was  an  Englishman.  Rooke  who  led  the  flo- 
tillii  into  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue  was  an  Englishmtin.  The 
only  two  officers  of  note  who  had  fallen,  Admiml  Carter  and 
Captain  Hastings  of  the  Sandwich,  were  Englishmen.  Yet 
the  pleasure  with  which  the  good  news  was  received  here 
must  not  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to  national  pride.  The 
island  was  safe.  The  pleasant  pastures,  cornfields,  and  cora- 
mona  of  Hampshire  and  Surrey  would  not  be  the  seat  of  war. 
The  houses  and  gardens,  the  kitchens  and  dairies,  the  cellara 
and  plate  chesia,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  gentiy  and 
clergy  would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  Irish  Rapparees,  who 
had  sacked  the  dwellings  and  skinned  the  cattle  of  the  Eng- 
lishry  of  Leioater,  or  of  French  dragoons  accustomed  to  live 
Bt  free  quarters  on  the  Protestants  of  Auvergne.  Whigs 
and  Tories  joined  in  thanking  God  for  this  great  deliverance  ; 
and  the  most  respectable  nonjurors  could  not  but  be  glad  at 
heart  that  the  rightful  King  was  not  (o  bo  brought  back  by  an 
umy  of  foreigners. 

Tbe  public  joy  was  therefore  all  but  universal.     Duiing 

will  bs  fbund  ii>  the  Monthlj  Mercurjp  fur  Jutf ■  A  report  drwwu  up 
by  Foucault,  Inteadant  of  die  proTuice  of  Nomundv,  will  be  found 
h  IL  nuHflmi*'!  T.niiiii  XtV. 
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Beveral  dayn  the  bells  of  London  pealed  withou  seaauig. 
Plan  were  flying  on  all  the  steeples.  Rows  of  candles  were 
in  mI  the  windows.  Bonfires  were  at  all  the  comers  of  the 
streets.*  The  sense  which  the  government  entertained  of  the 
services  of  the  navy  was  promptly,  judiciously  and  gracefully 
manifested.  Sidney  and  Portland  were  sent  to  meet  the  fleet 
at  Portsmouth,  and  were  accompanied  by  Rochester,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Tories.  The  three  Lords  took  down 
With  them  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds  in  coin,  which  they 
were  to  distribute  as  a  donative  among  the  sailors.!  Gold 
medals  were  given  to  the  oflicers4  The  remains  of  Hastings 
and  Carter  were  brought  on  shore  with  every  mark  of  honor. 
Carter  was  buried  at  Portsmouth,  with  a  great  display  of 
military  pomp.§  The  corpse  of  Hastings  was  brought  up  to 
London,  and  laid,  with  unusual  solemnity,  under  the  pave- 
ment of  Saint  Jameses  Church.  The  footguards  with'  reversed 
arms  escorted  the  hearse.  Pour  royal  state  carriages,  each 
drawn  by  six  horses,  were  in  the  procession :  a  crowd  of  men 
of  quali^  in  mourning  cloaks  filled  the  pews ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  preached  the  funeral  sermon.||  While  such  marks 
of  respect  were  paid  to  the  slain,  the  wounded  were  not  neg* 
lected.  Fifty  surgeons,  plentifully  supplied  with  instruments^ 
bandages,  and  drugs,  were  sent  down  in  all  haste  from  Lon- 
don to  Portsmouth.^!  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  form  a  notion 
of  the  difficulty  which  there  then  was  in  providing  at  short 
notice  commodious  shelter  and  skilful  attendance  for  hundreds 
of  maimed  and  lacerated  men.  At  present  every  county, 
every  large  town,  can  boast  of  some  spacious  palace  in  which 
the  poorest  laborer  who  has  fractured  a  limb  may  find  an 
excellent  bed,  an  able  medical  attendant,  a  careful  nurse, 
medicines  of  the  best  quality,  and  nourishment  such  as  an 
invalid  requires.  But  there  was  not  then,  in  the  whole  realm 
a  single  infirmary  supported  by  voluntary  contribution.     Even 


^  An  Account  of  the  late  Great  Victory,  1692 ;    Monthly  Mercury 

fur  June ;  Baden  to  the  States  General,  -3—7 ;  Narcinus  LuttreH't 

Diary. 
t  London  Gazette,  June  2,  1692 ;   Monthly  Mercury  ;   B|ulen  to 

die  State«  General,  June  j-^  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 

J  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  •  Monthly  Mercury. 

f  London  Gazette,  June  9  ;  Baden  to  the  States  Genend«  June  -^j^. 

)  Baden  to  the  States  General,  June  -^ . 

1  Baden  to  the  States  General,  ^^ ;  Narcissus  LuttreD't  Dkor 
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m  dw  capita]  the  only  edifices  open  to  the  wounded  were  the 
two  utcient  boepilala  of  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  Burtholomew. 
The  QuecD  gare  orders  that  in  both  these  hospitals  arranoe* 
DKnls  should  be  made  at  the  public  charge  for  the  receptioo 
of  palienta  from  the  fleet.*  At  the  same  time  it  was  an* 
Dounecd  that  a  noble  and  lasting  memorial  of  the  gratitude 
which  England  felt  for  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  her 
sojlore  would  aoon  rise  on  a  site  eminently  appropriate. 
Among  the  suburban  residences  of  our  kings,  that  which 
stood  at  Greenwich  had  long  held  a  distinguished  place. 
Charles  the  Second  liked  the  situation,  and  determined  to  n- 
huild  the  bouse  and  to  improve  the  gardens.  Soon  after  hit 
RestonUion,  he  begun  to  erect,  on  a  spot  almost  washed  by 
the  Thames  ai  high  tide,  a  mansion  of  vast  extent  and  cosL 
Behind  the  palace  were  planted  long  avenues  of  trees  which 
when  William  reigned,  were  scarcely  more  than  saplings,  but 
which  have  now  covered  with  their  massy  shade  the  autnmei 
rambles  of  several  generations.  On  the  slope  which  has  long 
been  the  scene  of  the  holiday  sports  of  the  Londoners,  were 
constructed  flights  of  terraces,  of  which  the  vestiges  may  slill 
be  discerned.  The  Queen  now  publicly  declared,  in  bet 
husband's  name,  that  the  building  commenced  by  Charier 
should  be  completed,  and  should  be  a  retreat  for  seamen  dis- 
abled in  the  service  of  their  country.^ 

One  of  the  happiest  effects  produced  by  the  good  news  we* 
the  calming  of  the  public  mind.  During  about  a  month  the 
nation  had  been  hourly  expecting  an  invasion  and  a  rising, 
and  had  consequently  been  m  an  irritable  and  suspicious  mood. 
In  many  parts  of  England  a  nonjuror  could  not  show  himself 
without  great  risk  of  being  insulted.  A  report  that  arms  were 
hidden  in  a  house  sufficed  to  bring  a  furious  mob  to  the  'loor 
I^K  mansion  of  one  Jacobite  gentleman  in  Kent  had  been 
attacked,  nod,  afler  a  fight  in  which  several  shots  were  fired, 
liad  been  stormed  and  pulled  down.J  Yet  such  riots  were 
by  no  means  the  worst  s^-mptoms  of  the  fever  which  had  in- 
flamed the  whole  society.  The  exposure  of  Puller,  in  Feb- 
ruary, had,  as  it  seemed,  put  an  end  to  the  practices  of  that 
vile  tribe  of  which  Dates  was  the  patriarch.    During  soma 

•  An  Awonnt  of  the  Ut«  Ureat  Victory,  1S93  i   Naraamf  l>i»- 
veL'i  Diarr. 
t  Biden  to  the  8uta<  Ueopral,  June  fj,  IBBS. 
X  Itesinni  Lntticll'*  D^J. 
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weeks,  indeed,  the  world  was  dispowd  to  be  unreasonably 
incredulous  about  plots.  But  in  April  there  was  a  reaction. 
The  French  and  Irish  were  coming.  There  was  but  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  traitors  in  the  itiland. 
Whoever  pretended  that  he  could  point  out  those  traitors  was 
sure  to  be  heard  with  attention ;  and  tliere  was  not  wanting  a 
false  witness  to  avail  himself  of  the  golden  opportunity. 

This  false  witness  was  named  Robert  Young.  His  history 
was  in  his  own  lifetime  so  fully  investigated,  and  so  much  of 
his  correspondence  has  been  preserved,  that  the  whole  man  is 
before  us.  His  character  is  indeed  a  curious  study.  His 
birthplace  was  a  subject  of  dispute  among  three  nations.  The 
English  pronounced  him  Irish.  The  Irish,  not  being  ambitious 
of  die  honor  of  having  him  for  a  countryman,  afnrmed  that 
he  was  bom  in  Scotland.  Wherever  he  may  have  been  born, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  where  he  was  bred  :  for  his  phrase- 
ology  is  precisely  that  of  the  Teagues  who  were,  in  his  time, 
favorite  characters  on  our  stage.  He  called  himself  a  priest 
of  the  Established  Church :  but  he  was  in  truth  only  a  dea- 
con ;  and  his  deacon^s  orders  he  had  obtained  by  producing 
forged  certificates  of  his  learning  and  moral  character.  Long 
before  the  Revolution  he  held  curacies  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland ;  but  he  did  not  remain  many  days  in  any  spot  He 
was  driven  from  one  place  by  the  scandal  which  was  the  effect 
of  his  lawless  amours.  He  rode  away  from  another  place  on 
a  borrowed  horse,  which  he  never  returned.  He  settled  in  a 
third  parish,  and  was  token  up  for  bigamy.  Some  letters 
which  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  from  the  jail  of  Cavan  have 
been  preserved.  He  assured  each  of  his  wives,  with  the  most 
frightful  imprecations,  that  she  alone  was  the  object  of  his 
love ;  and  he  thus  succeeded  in  inducing  one  of  them  to  sup- 
port him  in  prison,  and  the  other  to  save  his  life  by  forswear- 
mg  herself  at  the  assizes.  The  only  specimens  which  remaif 
to  us  of  his  method  of  imparting  religious  instruction  are  to 
bo  found  in  these  epistles.  He  compares  himself  to  David, 
the  man  af\er  Grod^s  own  heart,  who  had  been  guilty  both  of 
adultery  and  murder.  He  declares  that  he  repents :  ho  prays 
for  the  forgiveness  of  the  Almighty,  and  then  entreats  his  dear 
honey,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  perjure  herself.  Having  narrowly 
escaped  the  gallows,  he  wandered  during  several  years  about 
Ireland  and  England,  begging,  stealing,  cheating,  personating, 
forging,  and  lay  in  many  prisons  under  many  names.  In 
1684  he  was  convicted  at  Bury  of  having  fraurlulently  couo 
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lerfinted  Sancroft^s  signature,  and  was  sentenced  to  the  pillorj 
and  to  imprisonment.  From  his  dungeon  he  wrote  to  implore 
the  Primate^s  mercy.  The  letter  may  still  be  read  with  all 
the  original  bad  grammar  and  bad  spelling.*  The  writer 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  wished  that  his  eyes  were  a  fountain 
of  water,  declared  that  he  should  never  know  peace  till  he 
had  received  episcopal  absolution,  and  professed  a  mortal 
hatred  of  Dissenters.  As  all  this  contrition  and  all  this  ortho> 
doxy  produced  no  efllect,  the  penitent,  aAer  swearing  bitterly 
to  be  revenged  on  Sancroft,  betook  nimself  to  another  device. 
The  Western  Insurrection  had  just  broken  out.  The  magis- 
trates all  over  the  country  were  but  too  ready  to  listen  to  any 
accusation  that  might  be  brought  a^inst  Whigs  and  Noncon- 
formists. Young  declared  on  oath  that,  to  his  knowledge,  a 
design  had  been  formed  in  Suffolk  against  the  life  of  King 
James,  and  named  a  peer,  several  gentlemen,  and  ten  Presby- 
terian ministers,  as  parties  to  the  plot  Some  of  the  accused 
were  brought  to  trial ;  and  Young  appeared  in  the  vatness 
box :  but  the  story  which  he  told  was  proved  by  over>vhelm- 
ing  evidence  to  be  false.  Soon  after  the  Revolution  he  was 
again  convicted  of  forgery,  pilloried  for  the  fourth  or  fifth 
time,  and  sent  to  Newgate.  While  he  lay  there,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  whether  he  should  be  more  fortunate  as  an  ac- 
cuser of  Jacobites  than  he  had  been  as  an  accuser  of  Puritans. 
He  first  addressed  himself  to  Tillotson.  There  was  a  horrible 
plot  against  their  Majesties,  a  plot  as  deep  as  hell ;  and  some 
of  the  first  men  in  England  were  concerned  in  it  Tillotson, 
though  he  placed  little  confidence  in  information  coming  from 
such  a  source,  thought  that  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  as 
a  Privy  Councillor  made  it  his  duty  to  mention  the  subject  to 
William.  William,  after  his  fashion,  treated  the  matter  very 
lightly.  "  I  am  confident,"  he  said,  "  that  this  is  a  villany , 
and  I  will  have  nobody  disturbed  on  such  grounds."  After 
this  rebuflT,  Young  remained  some  time  quiet  But  when 
William  was  on  the  Continent,  and  when  the  nation  was  agi- 
tated by  the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion  and  of  a 
Jacobite  insurrection,  a  false  accuser  might  hope  to  obtain  a 
favorable  audience.  The  mere  oath  of  a  man  who  was  well 
known  to  the  turnkeys  of  twenty  jails  was  not  likely  to  injure 
any  body.     But  Young  was  master  of  a  weapon  which  is,  of 

*  I  sive  one  short  sentence  as  a  specimen :  ••  O  fle  that  era  U 
diciild  be  laid  that  a  clergyman  have  committed  such  durty  aotiooa  J " 

17* 
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ftll  weapons,  *he  most  formidable  to  innocence.  He  hail 
lived  daring  some  years  by  counterfeiting  hands,  and  had  at 
length  aitamed  such  consummate  skill  in  that  bad  art  that 
even  'experienced  clerks  who  were  conversant  with  manuscript 
could  scarcely,  aAer  the  most  minute  comparison,  discover 
any  difierence  between  his  imitations  and  the  originals.  He 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  collection  of  papers  written  by 
men  of  note  who  were  suspected  of  disaffection.  Some  auto* 
eraphs  he  had  stolen ;  and  some  he  had  obtained  by  writing 
m  feigned  namrm  to  ask  af\er  the  characters  of  servants  of 
curates.  He  now  drew  up  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Restoration  of  the  banished  King.  This  docu* 
ment  set  forth  that  the  subscribers  bound  themselves  in  tht' 
presence  of  God  to  take  arms  for  His  Majesty,  and  to  seize 
on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive.  To  the  Association 
Young  appended  the  names  of  Marlborough,  of  Cornbury, 
of  Salisbury,  of  Sancroft,  and  of  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  the  paper  into  some 
hiding  place  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  persons  whose  signa- 
tures had  been  counterfeited.  As  Young  could  not  quit  New- 
gate, he  was  forced  to  employ  a  subordinate  agent  for  this 
purpose.  He  selected  a  wretch  named  Blackhead,  who  had 
formerly  been  convicted  of  perjury,  and  sentenced  to  have  his 
ears  clipped.  The  selection  was  not  happy ;  for  Blackhead 
had  none  of  the  qualities  which  the  trade  of  a  false  witness 
requires  except  wickedness.  There  was  nothing  plausible 
about  him.  His  voice  was  harsh.  Treachery  was  written  in 
all  the  lines  of  his  yellow  face.  He  had  no  invention,  no 
presence  of  mind,  and  could  do  little  more  than  repeat  by  rote 
the  lies  taught  him  by  others. 

This  man,  instructed  by  his  accomplice,  repaired  to  Sprat^a 
palace  at  Bromley,  introduced  himself  there  as  the  confiden- 
tial servant  of  an  imaginary  Doctor  of  Divinity,  delivered  to 
the  Bishop,  on  bended  knee,  a  letter  ingeniously  manufactured 
by  Young,  and  received,  with  the  semblance  of  profound  rev- 
erence, the  episcopal  benediction.  The  servants  made  the 
stranger  welcome.  He  was  taken  to  the  cellar,  drank  theii 
moster^s  health,  and  entreated  them  to  let  him  see  the  house. 
Tliey  could  not  venture  to  show  any  of  the  private  apartments. 
Blackhead,  therefore,  after  begging  importunately,  but  in  vain, 
Co  be  suffered  to  ha^  e  one  look  at  the  study,  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  dropping  the  Association  in^o  a  flowerpot 
which  stood  in  a  parlor  near  the  kitchen. 
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BTeiy  thing  faaniig  been  thus  prepared.  Young  lufbrnnea 
die  ministers  that  lie  could  tell  them  something  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Stale,  and  earnestly  be^ed 
to  be  heard.  Hia  request  reached  them  on  perhaps  the  moM 
uuioiis  day  of  an  anxious  month.  Tourville  had  just  stood 
out  to  sea.  The  army  of  James  was  embarking.  Iiondon 
was  agitated  by  reports  about  the  disofiection  of  the  navsl  offi- 
cers. The  Queen  was  deliberating  whether  she  should  cashier 
those  who  were  suspected,  or  try  the  efiect  of  an  app(>al  to 
their  honor  and  patriotism.  At  such  a  moment  the  miu  sters 
could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  any  person  who  professed  him- 
self able  to  give  them  valuable  information.  Young  and  hb 
accomplice  were  brought  before  the  Privy  Council.  They 
there  accused  Marlborough,  Combury,  Salisbury,  Sancroft 
and  Sprat  of  high  treason.  These  great  men,  Youog  said, 
had  mviled  James  to  invade  England,  and   had  promised  to 

C'n  him.  The  eloquent  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Rochester 
d  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  Declaration  which  would  jaflame 
the  nation  against  the  government  of  King  William.  The 
conspirators  were  bound  together  by  a  written  instnimenU 
Thnt  insiniment,  signed  by  their  own  bands,  would  be  foilhd 
at  Bromley,  if  cnreful  search  was  made.  Young  particularly 
requested  thai  the  messengers  might  be  ordered  to  examine 
the  Bishop's  flowerpots. 

The  ministers  were  seriously  alarmed.  The  slury  was 
circumstantial ;  and  part  of  it  was  probable.  Marlborough^ 
dealings  with  Saint  Germains  were  well  known  to  Caermar- 
then,  to  Nottingham  and  to  Sidney,  Combury  was  a  toot 
of  Marlborough,  and  was  the  son  of  a  nonjuror  and  of  a  no- 
torious plotter.  Salisbury  was  a  Papist,  Sancroft  had,  not 
many  months  before,  been,  with  too  much  show  of  reason 
suspected  of  inviting  the  French  to  invade  England.  Of  all 
the  accused  persons  Spral  was  the  most  unlikely  to  be  con- 
cerned in  any  hazardoui  design.  He  had  neither  enthusiasm 
nor  constancy.  Both  his  ambition  and  his  party  spirit  had 
always  been  cIT-'r^tually  kept  in  order  by  his  love  of  ease  and 
his  anxiety  for  iiis  own  safely.  He  had  been  guilty  of  some 
criminal  compliances  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  favor  of 
James,  had  sate  in  ibe  High  Commission,  had  concurred  in 
several  iniquitous  decrees  pronounced  by  that  court,  and  had, 
with  trembling  bands  and  faltering  voice,  read  the  Declara- 
ion  of  Indulgence  in  the  choir  of  the  Abbey.  But  them  he 
a&d  stopped.    As  soon  as  it  began  to  be  whispered  that  tba 
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civil  and  religious  constitution  of  England  would  speedily  be 
vindicated  by  extraordinary  means,  he  had  resigned  the 
powers  which  he  had  during  two  years  exercised  in  defiance 
of  law,  and  had  hastened  to  make  his  peace  with  his  clerical 
brethren.  He  had  in  the  Convention  voted  for  a  Regency  : 
but  he  had  taken  the  oaths  without  hesitation :  he  had  borne 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  coronation  of  the  new  Sovereigns  ; 
and  by  his  skilful  hand  had  been  added  to  the  Form  of 
Prayer  used  on  the  fifth  of  November  those  sentences  in 
which  the  Church  expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  second 
great  deliverance  wrought  on  that  day.*  Such  a  man,  pos- 
sessed of  a  plentiful  income,  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  one  agreeable  house  among  the  elms  of  Bromley, 
and  of  another  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster,  was  very  un- 
likely to  run  the  risk  of  martyrdom.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
on  perfectly  good  terms  with  the  government.  For  the  feel- 
ing which,  next  to  solicitude  for  his  own  comfort  and  repose, 
seems  to  have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  his  public  con- 
duct, was  his  dislike  of  the  Puritans ;  a  dislike  which  sprang, 
not  from  bigotry,  but  from  Epicureanism.  Their  austerity 
was  a  reproach  to  his  slothful  and  luxurious  life :  theii 
phraseology  shocked  his  fastidious  taste ;  xnd,  where  they 
were  concerned,  his  ordinary  good  nature  forsook  him. 
LfOathing  the  nonconformists  as  he  did,  he  was  not  likely  to 
be  very  zealous  for  a  prince  whom  the  nonconformists  re- 
garded as  tlieir  protector.  But  Sprat's  faults  afforded  ample 
security  that  he  would  never,  from  spleen  against  William, 
engage  in  any  plot  to  bring  back  James.  Why  Young 
should  have  assigned  the  most  perilous  part  in  an  enterprise 
full  of  peril  to  a  man  singularly  pliant,  cautious  and  self  in- 
dulgent, it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  first  step  which  the  ministers  took  was  to  send  Marl- 
borough to  the  Tower.  He  was  by  far  the  mos»t  formidable 
of  all  the  accused  persons ;  and  that  he  had  held  a  traitorous 
correspondence  with  Saint  Germains  was  a  fact  which, 
whether  Young  were  peijured  or  not,  the  Queen  and  her 
chief  advisers  knew  to  be  true.  One  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
Council  and  several  messengers  were  sent  down  to  Kromley 
with  a  warrant  from  Nottingham.  Sprat  was  taken  into  cus* 
tody.  All  the  apartments  in  which  it  could  reasonablv  be 
supposed  that  he  would  have  hidden  an  important  document 

*  Ghitch,  CoUeotanea  CurioMu 
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vne  aeuched,  the  library,  the  diningroom,  the  drawing* 
rocm,  the  bedchamber,  and  the  adjacent  closets.  His  papen 
were  strictly  examined.  Much  good  prose  was  found,  ana 
probably  some  bad  verse,  bui  no  treason.  The  mesaengeM 
pried  into  every  flowerpot  that  they  could  find,  but  to  no  pur* 
pose.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  look  into  the  rcom  in 
which  Blackhead  bad  hidden  the  Association  :  for  that  room 
was  near  the  ofBces  occupied  by  the  servants,  and  was  little 
used  by  the  Bishop  and  his  family.  The  officers  relumed  to 
London  with  thetr  prisoner,  but  without  the  document  which, 
if  it  had  been  found,  might  have  been  fatal  to  him. 

Late  at  night  he  was  brought  to  Westminster,  and  was  suf- 
fered to  sleep  at  his  deanery.  AH  his  bookcases  and  draw- 
en  were  examined ;  and  sentinels  were  posted  at  the  door 
uf  his  bodchumber,  but  with  strict  orders  to  behave  civilly 
nnd  not  to  disturb  the  family. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  brought  before  the  Couitci). 
The  examination  was  conducted  by  Nottingham  with  great 
humanity  and  courtesy.  The  Bishop,  conscious  of  entire  in* 
nocence,  behaved  with  temper  and  firmness.  He  made  no 
complaints.  "  1  submit,"  he  said,  "  to  the  necessities  of 
State  in  such  a  time  of  jealousy  and  danger  as  this."  He 
was  aaked  whether  he  had  drawn  up  a  Declaration  for  King 
James,  whether  he  had  held  any  correspondence  with  France, 
whether  he  had  signed  any  treasonable  association,  and 
whether  he  knew  of  any  such  association.  To  all  these 
questions  he,  with  perfect  truth,  answered  in  the  negative,  on 
the  word  of  a  Christian  and  a  Bishop.  He  was  taken  back 
to  his  deanery.  He  remained  there  in  easy  confinement 
during  ten  days,  and  then,  as  nothing  tending  to  criminate 
him  had  been  discovered,  was  sulTered  to  return  lo  Bromley. 

Meanwhile  the  false  accusers  had  been  devising  a  new 
scheme.  Blackhead  paid  another  visit  to  Bromley,  and  con- 
trived to  take  the  forged  Association  out  of  the  place  in 
which  he  had  hid  it,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  Young.  One  of 
Young's  two  wives  then  carried  it  to  the  Secretary's  Office, 
and  told  a  lie,  invented  by  her  husband,  to  explain  how  a 
paper  of  such  importance  had  come  into  her  hands.  But  it 
was  not  now  so  easy  to  frighten  the  ministers  as  it  had  been 
k  few  days  before.  The  battle  of  La  Hogue  had  put  an  ewi 
to  all  apprehensions  of  invasion.  Nottingham,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  sending  down  a  warrant  to  Bromley,  merely  wrote 
lo  beg  that  Sprat  would  call  on  him  at  Whitehuil.    The  sunv 
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moM  wus  proinpjy  obeyed,  and  the  accused  prelate 
brought  face  to  face  with  Blackhead  before  the  CounciL 
Then  the  truth  came  out  fast.  The  Bishop  remembered  the 
^Uanous  look  and  voice  of  the  man  who  had  knelt  to  ask 
the  episcopal  blessing.  The  Bishop^s  secretary  confirmed 
his  master's  assertions.  The  false  witness  soon  lost  his  pre8> 
ence  of  mind.  His  cheeks,  always  sallow,  grew  frightfully 
livid.  His  voice,  generally  loud  and  coarse,  sank  into  a 
whisper.  The  Privy  Councillors  saw  his  confusion,  and 
crossexamined  bim  sharply.  For  a  time  he  answered  their 
questions  by  repeatedly  stammering  out  his  original  lie  in  the 
original  words.  At  last  he  found  that  he  had  no  way  of  ex- 
uicating  himself  but  by  owning  his  guilt.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  had  given  an  untrue  account  of  his  visit  to  Bromley ; 
and,  aAer  much  prevarication,  he  related  how  he  had  hidden 
the  Association,  and  how  he  had  removed  it  from  its  hiding 
place,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  set  on  by  Young. 

The  two  accomplices  were  then  confronted.  Young,  with 
unabashed  forehead,  denied  every  thing.  He  knew  nothing 
about  the  flowerpots.  *'*'  If  so,*'  cried  Nottingham  and  Sid- 
ney together,  ^^  why  did  you  give  such  particular  directions 
that  the  flowerpots  at  Bromley  should  be  searched  ?  "  ^^  I 
never  gave  any  directions  about  the  flowerpots,"  said  Young. 
Then  the  whole  board  broke  forth.  ^^  How  dare  you  say 
so  ?  We  all  remember  it.*'  Still  the  knave  stood  up  erect, 
and  exclaimed,  with  an  impudence  which  Oates  might  have 
envied,  ^^  This  hiding  is  all  a  trick  got  up  between  the 
Bishop  and  Blackhead.  The  Bishop  has  taken  Blackhead  off; 
and  diey  are  both  trying  to  stifle  the  plot"  This  was  too 
much.  There  was  a  smile  and  a  lifting  up  of  hands  all 
round  the  board.  ^*-  Man,"  cried  Caermarthen,  ^^  wouldst  thou 
have  us  believe  that  the  Bishop  contrived  to  have  this  paper 
put  where  it  was  ten  to  one  that  our  messengers  had  found  it, 
and  where,  if  they  had  found  it,  it  might  have  hanged  him  ?  " 

The  false  accusers  were  removed  in  custody.  The  Bishop, 
after  warmly  thanking  the  ministers  for  their  fair  and  honor- 
able conduct,  took  his  leave  of  them.  In  the  antechamber  he 
found  a  crowd  of  people  stsuring  at  Young,  while  Young  sate, 
endurinff  the  stare  with  the  serene  fortitude  of  a  man  who  liad 
looked  down  on  far  greater  multitudes  from  half  the  pillories 
in  England.  "  Young,"  said  Sprat,  "  your  conscience  must 
tell  you  that  you  have  cruelly  wronged  me.  For  your  own 
nko  I  am  soiry  tliat  you  persist  in  denying  what  your  associate 
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UH  conftiMed.''  "  Confessetl  I  "  cried  Young ;  "  no,  &1]  u  not 
eoufesaed  vet ;  and  that  you  shall  find  to  your  aorrow.  Tbera 
u  Mcb  a  thing  as  impeachment,  my  Lord.  When  Parliameat 
■iu  you  ahiUl  bear  more  of  me."  "  God  give  you  repentance," 
answered  the  Bishop.  "  For,  depend  upon  it,  you  are  in  much 
more  danger  of  being  damned  than  I  of  being  impeaclted."  * 

Forty-eight  hours  af\er  the  detection  of  this  execrable  fraud, 
Mnrlborough  was  admitted  to  bail.  Young  and  Blackhead 
had  done  him  an  inestimable  service.  That  he  was  concerned 
ill  a  plot  quite  as  criminal  as  that  which  they  had  falsely 
imputed  to  him,  and  that  the  government  was  in  possession  of 
nmnU  proofs  of  his  guilt,  is  now  certain.  But  nis  contempo- 
raries had  not,  as  we  have,  the  evidence  of  hia  perfidy  before 
them.  They  knew  that  he  had  been  accused  of  an  ofience  of 
which  he  was  innocent,  that  perjury  and  forgery  had  been 
employed  to  ruin  him,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  these  mach. 
inationa,  he  had  passed  some  weeks  in  the  Tower.  There  was 
in  tli«  public  mind  a  very  natural  confusion  between  his  dis- 
grace and  his  imprisonment.  He  had  been  imprisoned  without 
■ulBciem cause.  Might  it  not,intheab9enceofnll  information, 
be  reasonably  presumed  that  be  had  been  disgraced  without 
BuOkient  cause  ?  It  was  certain  that  a  vile  calumny,  destitute 
of  all  foundation,  had  caused  him  to  be  treated  as  a  criminal 
in  May.  Was  ii  not  probable,  then,  that  calumny  might  have 
deprived  him  of  his  master's  favor  in  January  ? 

lounges  resources  were  not  yet  exhausted.  As  soon  as  he 
<utd  been  carried  back  from  Whitehall  to  Newgate,  he  set 
nimself  to  construct  a  new  plot,  and  to  find  a  new  accomplice. 
He  addressed  himself  to  a  man  named  Holland,  who  was  in 
the  lowest  stale  of  poverty.  Never,  said  Young,  was  there 
such  a  golden  opportunity.  A  bold,  shrewd  iellow  might 
easily  earn  five  hundred  pounds.  To  Holland  five  hundred 
pounds  seemed  fabulous  wealth.  What,  he  asked,  was  he  to 
do  for  it  f  Nothing,  he  was  told,  but  to  speak  the  truth,  that 
was  to  say,  substantial  truth,  a  little  disguised  and  colored. 
There  really  was  a  plot ;  and  this  would  have  been  proved  if 
Blackhead  had  not  been  bought  off.  His  desertion  had  nude 
it  necessaiy  to  call  in  the  help  of  fiction.  "  You  must  swear 
that  you  and  I  were  in  a  bock  room  upstairs  at  the  Lobster  m 

■  Uy  aeoonnt  of  this  plot  is  chieSjr  taken  bom  Sprat'i  B^tiou 
rf  tlu  lata  Wicked  ContnTsnca  of  StaplieD  Bltckhead  sad  Ilober< 
Tflnag,  1S92.    There  ate  very  few  better  aamtiTes  in  the  kaguap 
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^Soiithwark.  Some  men  came  to  meet  us  there.  The/  oave 
'a  password  before  they  were  admitted.  They  were  all  ic 
white  camlet  cloaks.  They  signed  the  Association  in  our 
presence.  Fhen  they  paid  each  his  shilling  and  went  away. 
And  you  must  be  ready  to  identify  my  Lord  Marlborough  and 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  as  two  of  these  men.**  **  How  can  1 
identify  them  ?  "  said  Holland ;  "  I  never  saw  them.'*  •*  You 
must  contrive  to  see  them,**  answered  the  tempter,  ^^  as  soon 
as  you  can.  The  Bishop  will  be  at  the  Abbey.  Any  bodv 
about  tne  Court  will  point  out  my  Liord  Marlborough.**  Hoi* 
laid  immediately  went  to  Whitehall,  and  repeated  Uiis  conver* 
sation  to  Nottingham.  The  unlucky  imitator  of  Oates  was 
prosecuted,  by  order  of  the  government,  for  perjury,  subor- 
nation of  perjury,  ana  forgery.  He  was  convicted  and  impris- 
oned, was  again  set  in  the  pillory,  and  underwent,  in  addition 
to  the  exposure,  about  which  he  cared  little,  such  a  pelting  as 
had  seldom  been  known.*  Afler  his  punishment,  he  was, 
during  some  years,  lost  in  the  crowd  of  pilferers,  ringdroppers 
and  sharpers  who  infested  the  capital.  At  length,  in  the  year 
1700,  he  emerged  from  his  obscurity,  and  excited  a  momentary 
interest.  The  newspapers  announced  that  Robert  Young, 
Clerk,  once  so  famous,  had  been  taken  up  for  coining,  then 
that  he  had  been  found  guilty,  then  that  the  dead  warrant  had 
come  down,  and  finally  that  the  reverend  gentleman  had  been 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  had  greatly  edified  a  large  assembly 
of  spectators  by  his  penitence.f 

•  Baden  to  the  States  General,  Feb.  ^  1693. 

t  Poftman,  April  18  and  20,  1700 ;  Tortboy,  April  18 ;  FWrnf 
PM  AprilSO. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


WmL  Ecelond  wu  agitated,  first  by  tlie  dread  of  an 
mTasioD,  and  Own  by  joy  at  tbe  deliverance  wrought  for  her 
by  the  valor  of  her  seamen,  important  events  were  taking  place 
on  the  Continent.  On  the  aixlh  of  March  the  King  had  arrived  ' 
at  the  Hague,  and  had  proceeded  to  make  his  arrangemenla 
for  the  approaching  campaign.* 

Ttie  prospect  which  lay  before  him  was  gloomy.  Tbe 
coalitioD  of  which  he  was  the  author  and  the  chief  had,  during 
Bonra  months,  been  in  constant  danger  of  dissolution.  By  what 
strenuous  exertions,  by  what  ingenious  expedients,  by  what 
blandishments,  by  what  bribes,  he  succeeded  in  preventing  hla 
allies  from  throwing  themselves,  one  by  one,  at  the  feet  of 
Prance,  can  be  but  imperfectly  known.  The  fullest  and  most 
authentic  record  of  the  labors  and  socrilicea  by  which  he  kept 
tt^ther,  during  eight  years,  a  crowd  of  fainthearted  and  treach- 
erous potentates,  negligent  of  the  common  interest  and  jealous 
of  each  other,  is  to  be  found  in  his  correspondence  with 
Heinaiua.  In  that  correspondence  William  is  all  himself.  He 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  eventful  life,  to  sustain  some  high 
parla  for  which  be  was  not  eminently  qualified ;  and,  in  those 
parts,  his  success  was  imperfect.  As  Sovereign  of  England, 
ne  showed  abilities  and  virtues  which  entitle  him  to  honorable 
mention  in  history  :  but  his  deficiencies  were  great  He  was 
to  the  last  a  stranger  among  us,  cold,  reserved,  never  in  good 
spirits,  never  at  his  ease.  His  kingdom  was  a  place  of  exile. 
His  finest  palaces  were  prisons.  He  was  always  counting  the 
days  which  must  elapse  before  he  should  again  see  the  land 
of  his  birth,  the  clipped  trees,  the  wings  of  tlie  innumerable 
windmills,  the  nests  of  the  storks  on  the  tall  gables,  and  the 
kmg  lines  of  painted  villas  reflected  in  the  sleeping  canals.  He 
umk  no  pains  to  hide  the  preference  which  he  felt  for  his  native 
■oil  and  fur  his  early  friends ;  and  therefore,  though  he  ren- 
dered great  services  to  our  country,  he  did  not  reign  ia  uui 
hearts.     \e  a  general   in  the   field,  again,  he  showed  rar* 
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pour  age  and  capacit}  :  but,  from  whatever  cause,  he  waSf  at 
a  tactician,  inferior  to  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who,  in 
generat  powers  of  mind,  were  far  inferior  to  him.  Tlie  busi- 
ness for  which  he  was  preeminently  fitted  was  diplomacy,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  \'Ord.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  has  ever  had  a  superior  in  the  art  of  conducting  those  great 
negotiations  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  of 
nations  depends.  His  skill  in  this  department  of  politics  was 
never  more  severely  tasked  or  more  signally  proved  than 
luring  the  latter  part  of  1691  and  the  earlier  part  of  1692. 

One  of  his  chief  difficulties  was  caused  by  the  sullen  and 
mctnar.ing  demeanor  of  the  Northern  powers.  Denmark  and 
Sweden  had  at  one  time  seemed  disposed  to  join  the  coalition  : 
but  they  had  early  become  cold,  and  were  fast  becoming  hos- 
tile. From  France  they  flattered  themselves  that  they  had 
little  to  fear.  It  was  not  very  probable  that  her  armies  would 
cross  the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would  force  a  passage 
through  the  Sound.  But  the  naval  strength  of  England  and 
Holland  united  might  well  excite  apprehension  at  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen.  Soon  arose  vexatious  questions  of  mari- 
time right,  questions  such  as,  in  almost  every  extensive  war  of 
modern  times,  have  arisen  between  belligerents  and  neutrals. 
The  Scandinavian  princes  complained  that  the  legitimate  trade 
between  the  Baltic  and  France  was  tyrannically  interrupted. 
Though  they  had  not  in  general  been  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  each  other,  they  began  to  draw  close  together,  intrigued 
at  every  petty  German  court,  and  tried  to  form  what  William 
called  a  Third  Party  in  Europe.  The  King  of  Sweden,  who, 
as  Duke  of  Pomerania,  was  bound  to  send  three  thousand  men 
for  tlie  defence  of  the  Empire,  sent,  instead  of  them,  his  ad- 
vice that  the  allies  would  make  peace  on  the  best  terms  which 
they  could  get*  The  King  of  Denmark  seized  a  great 
number  of  Dutch  merchant  ships,  and  collected  in  Holstein  an 
army  which  caused  no  sipall  uneasiness  to  his  neighbors.  ^^  I 
fear,"  William  wrote,  in  an  hour  of  deep  dejection,  to  Hein- 
B  s,  "  I  fear  that  the  object  of  this  Third  Party  is  a  peace 
which  will  bring  in  its  train  the  slavery  of  Europe.  The  day 
will  come  when  Sweden  and  her  confederates  will  know  too 
late  how  great  an  error  they  have  committed.  They  are  far- 
ther, no  doubt,  than  we  from  the  danger ;  and  therefore  it  la 


*  The  Sweded  came,  it  is  true,  but  not  till  the  campaign  wat  ovtr 
London  (lazettc  Sept.  10,  1691. 


ihal  lh«j  ftra  thus  beat  on  working  our  ruin  and  iheir  own. 
That  PniDce  will  now  consent  to  reosooable  terms  ia  not  to 
be  expected ;  and  it  were  better  to  fall  sword  in  baud  thu 
u>  submit  to  whatever  she  may  jJiciaie."  * 

While  the  King  was  thus  disquieted  by  tlie  conduct  of  the 
Northern  powers,  ominous  sigoa  began  lo  appear  in  a  very 
difierem  quarter.  It  had,  from  the  first,  been  no  easy  matter 
to  induc«  Borereigna  who  hated,  and  who,  in  their  o^vn  do- 
minions, persecuted,  the  Protestant  religion,  to  countenance 
the  revolution  which  had  saved  that  religion  from  a  great 
peril.  But  happily  the  example  and  the  authority  of  the 
Vatican  had  overcome  their  acrupiefl.  Innocent  the  Eleventh 
«nd  Alexander  the  Eighth  had  regarded  William  with  ill 
cMieealed  partiality.  Hn  was  not  indeed  their  friend  ;  but  ha 
was  their  enemy's  enemy  ;  and  James  had  been,  and,  if  re> 
stored,  must  again  be,  their  enemy's  vassal.  To  the  heietic 
Dephew  therefore  they  gave  their  effective  support,  to  the  or- 
thodox uncle  only  compliments  and  benedictions.  But  Alex- 
ander the  Eighth  had  occupied  the  papal  throne  little  more 
than  fifleen  monihs.  His  successor,  Antonio  PIgnaielli,  who 
took  the  name  of  Innocent  the  Twelfih,  was  impnlient  to  be 
reconciled  to  Lewis.  Lewis  was  now  sensible  that  he  had 
committed  a  great  error  when  he  had  roused  against  himself 
at  once  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  and  the  spirit  of  Popery, 
He  permitted  the  French  Bishops  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  dispute,  which  had,  at  one  time,  seemed 
likely  to  end  in  a  great  Gallican  schism,  was  accommodated ; 
and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  the 
head  of  the  Church  would  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  seT> 
ering  the  ties  which  bound  so  many  Catholic  princes  to  the 
Calvinist  who  had  usurped  the  British  throne. 

Meanwhile  the  coalition,  which  the  Third  Party  on  one 
side  and  the  Pope  on  the  other  were  trying  to  dissolve,  was 
in  no  small  danger  of  falling  (o  pieces  from  mere  rottenneaa. 
Two  of  the  allied  powers,  and  two  only,  were  hearty  in  ihe 
eommon  cause  ;  England,  drawing  after  her  the  other  Britiish 
kingdoms ;  and  Hollaqd,  drawing  after  her  the  other  Bata- 
Tian  commonwealths.  England  and  Holland  were  indeed 
torn  by  internal  factions,  and  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  mutual  jealousies  and  antipathies  ,  but  both  were  fully 
roarlved  not  to  submit  to  French  domination ;  and  both  were 

•  Willum  to  Hdiuias  Ifareb  H,  1W%. 
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ready  to  bear  their  share,  and  more  than  their  share,  of  t  M 
charges  of  the  contest  Most  of  the  members  of  the  con« 
federacy  were  not  nations,  but  men,  an  Emperor,  a  King, 
Electors,  Dukes ;  and  of  the^  men  there  was  scarcely  one 
whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  struggle,  scarcely  one  who  did 
QOt  hang  back,  who  did  not  find  some  excuse  for  omitting  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  hired  to  de« 
fend  his  own  rights  and  interests  against  the  common  enemy. 
But  the  war  was  the  war  of  the  people  of  England  and  of 
the  people  of  Holland.  Had  it  not  been  so,  the  burdens 
which  it  made  necessary  would  not  have  been  borne  by  either 
England  or  Holland  during  a  single  year.  When  William 
said  that  he  would  rather  die  sword  in  hand  than  humble  him- 
self before  France,  he  expressed  what  was  felt,  not  by  him- 
self alone,  but  by  two  great  communities  of  which  he  was 
the  first  magistrate.  With  those  two  communities,  unhappily, 
other  states  had  little  sympathy.  Indeed  those  two  communi- 
ties were  regarded  by  other  states  as  rich,  plaindealing, 
generous  dupes  are  regarded  by  needy  sharpers.  England 
and  Holland  were  wealthy ;  and  they  were  zealous.  Their 
wealth  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  whole  alliance  ;  and  to  that 
wealth  their  zeal  was  the  key.  They  were  persecuted  with 
sordid  importunity  by  all  their  confederates,  from  Ceesar,  who, 
in  the  pride  of  his  solitary  dignity,  would  not  honor  King 
William  with  the  title  of  Majesty,  down  to  the  smallest  Mar- 
grave who  could  see  his  whole  principality  from  the  cracked 
windows  of  the  mean  and  ruinous  old  house  which  he  called 
his  palace.  It  was  not  enough  that  England  and  Holland 
furnished  much  more  than  their  contingents  to  the  war  by 
land,  and  bore  unassisted  the  whole  charge  of  the  war  by  sea. 
They  were  beset  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious  mendicants,  some 
rude,  some  obsequious,  but  all  indefatigable  and  insatiable. 
One  prince  came  mumping  to  them  annually  with  a  lamenta- 
ble story  about  his  distresses.  A  more  sturdy  beggar  threat- 
ened to  join  the  Third  Party,  and  to  make  a  separate  peac9 
with  France,  if  his  demands  were  not  granted.  Every  Sov- 
ereign too  had  his  ministers  and  favorites ;  and  these  minis- 
ters and  favorites  were  perpetually  hinting  that  France  was 
willing  to  pay  them  for  detaching  their  masters  from  the 
coalition,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  in  England  and  Hol- 
land to  outbid  France. 

Yet  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  rapacity  of  the  allied 
courts  was  scarcely  greater  than  the  embarrassment  caused 
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by  their  smt'-tion  and  their  pride.  This  prince  had  wt  hk 
heart  on  M>me  childis))  distinction,  a  titlo  or  a  cross,  and  wo'ild 
do  nothing  for  the  common  cause  till  his  \(ishes  were  accom- 
plished. That  prince  chose  to  fancy  that  he  had  been  stigbt- 
ed,  and  would  not  stir  till  reparation  had  been  made  to  him. 
The  EHike  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg  would  not  furnish  a  bat* 
lation  for  the  defence  of  Germany  unless  he  was  made  an 
Elector.*  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  declared  that  he 
wna  as  hostile  as  he  had  ever  been  lo  Prance :  but  he  had 
been  ill  used  by  the  Spanish  government ;  and  he  lh«.refore 
would  not  suffer  his  solcliers  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Ho  was  willing  to  bear  his  share 
of  the  war  :  but  it  must  be  in  his  own  way  :  he  must  have  the 
command  of  a  distinct  army ;  and  he  must  be  stationed  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse.f  The  Elector  of  Sa^ionv 
complained  that  bad  winter  quarters  had  been  assigned  to  his 
troops  :  he  therefore  recalled  them  just  when  they  should  have 
Deen  preparing  to  lake  the  Held,  but  very  coolly  offered  to 
send  them  back  if  England  and  Holland  would  give  him  four 
hundred  thousand  rixdollars.} 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  at  least  the  two  chiefs  of 
the  House  of  Austria  would  have  put  forth,  at  this  conjunc- 
ture, all  their  strength  against  the  rival  House  of  Bourbun. 
Unfortunately  they  could  not  bo  induced  to  exert  themselves 
vigorously  even  for  their  own  preservalion.  They  were  deep- 
ly interested  in  keeping  the  French  out  cf  Itaiy.  Yet  ihey 
could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  the  smallest 
assistance  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Tliey  seemed  to  think  it  the 
business  of  England  and  Holland  to  defend  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  and  to  prevent  the  armies  of  Lewis  from  overflowing 
liombardy.  To  the.  Emperor  indeed  the  war  against  France 
was  a  secondary  object.  His  first  object  was  the  war  against 
Turkey.  He  was  dull  and  bigoted.  His  mind  misgave  him 
that  the  war  against  France  was,  in  some  sense,  a  war  against 
the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  the  war  against  Turkey  was  a  cru- 
nde.  His  recent  campaign  on  the  Danube  had  been  success- 
ful. He  might  easily  have  concluded  an  honorable  peace 
witti  the  Porte,  and  have  turned  his  arms  westward.  But  he 
had  conceived  the  hope  that  he  might  extend  his  hereditary 

•  William  to  Eeiniiiu,  Feb.  -^i  1693. 
t  William  to  Heintiui,  Jko.  ^,  K93 
t  Witliun  to  Hebuitu,  Jan.  H>  IBOS. 
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dominioDfl  at  the  expense  of  the  Infidels.  Visions  of  a 
iriumphant  entry  into  Constantinople  and  of  a  Te  Deum  ir. 
Saint  Sophia's  had  risen  in  his  brain.  He  not  only  employed 
in  the  East  a  force  more  than  sufRcient  to  have  defended 
Piedmont  and  reconquered  Loraine  ;  but  he  seemed  to  think 
that  England  and  Holland  were  bound  to  reward  him  largely 
for  neglecting  their  interests  and  pursuing  his  own.* 

Spam  already  was  what  she  continued  to  be  down  to  our 
own  time.  Of  the  Spain  which  had  domineered  over  the 
Uud  and  the  ocean,  over  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  of  th.j 
Spain  which  had,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years,  led  cap- 
tive a  Pope  and  a  King  of  France,  a  Sovereign  of  Mexico 
and  a  Sovereign  of  Peru,  of  the  Spain  which  had  sent  an 
army  to  the  walls  of  Paris  and  had  equipped  a  mighty  fleet 
to  invade  England,  nothing  remained  but  an  arrogance  which 
had  once  excited  terror  and  hatred,  but  which  could  now 
excite  only  derision.  In  extent,  indeed,  the  dominions  of  the 
Catholic  King  exceeded  those  of  Home  when  Rome  was  at 
the  zenith  of  power.  But  the  huge  mass  lay  torpid  and  help- 
less,  and  could  be  insulted  or  despoiled  with  impunity.  The 
whole  administration,  military  and  naval,  financial  and  colo- 
nial, was  utterly  disorganized.  Charles  was  a  fit  representa- 
tive of  his  kingdom,  impotent  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally,  sunk  in  ignorance,  listlessness  and  superstition,  yet 
swollen  with  a  notion  of  his  own  dignity,  and  quick  to  imagine 
and  to  resent  affronts.  So  wretched  had  his  education  been 
that,  when  he  was  told  of  the  fall  of  Mons,  the  most  impor- 
tant fortress  in  his  vast  empire,  he  asked  whether  Mons  was  in 
England!  Among  the  ministers  who  were  raised  up  and 
pulled  down  by  his  sickly  caprice,  was  none  capable  of  apply- 
mg  a  remedy  to  the  distempers  of  the  State.  In  truth  to 
brace  anew  the  nerves  of  that  paralyzed  body  would  have 
been  a  hard  task  even  for  Ximenes.  No  servant  of  the  Span- 
bh  Crown  occupied  a  more  important  post,  and  none  was 
more  unfit  for  an  important  post,  than  the  Marquess  of  Gas- 
tanaga.  He  was  Grovernor  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  in  the 
Netherlands  it  seemed  probable  that  the  fate  of  Christendom 
would  be  decided.  He  had  discharged  his  trust  as  every  pub- 
lic trust  was  then  discharged  in  every  part  of  that  vasi 
monarchy  on  which  it  was  boastfully  said  that  the  sun  nevei 

*  Burnet,  ii.  82,  83;  Correspondenre  of  William  and  Heiniiiia 
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we*  FertDe  and  rich  as  wan  the  country  which  he  ruled,  he 
lbi«w  cu  Engtand  and  Holland  the  whole  charge  of  defend- 
bur  it.  He  expected  that  arms,  ammuuitioa,  wagons,  pny 
visions,  every  thing,  would  be  furnished  by  the  heretics.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  his  business,  and  not 
tboiia,  to  put  Mons  tu  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  The  pub- 
lic voice  loudly  accused  him  of  having  sold  that  celebrated 
■tioaghold  to  France.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  was  guilty 
of  nothing  worse  than  the  haughty  apathy  and  slu^ishneas 
characteriatic  of  his  nAtion. 

Such  was  the  atnte  of  the  coalition  of  which  William  was 
4m  head.  There  were  moments  when  he  felt  himself  over- 
"rbclmed,  when  his  spirits  sank,  when  his  patience  was  wearied 
•Hit,  and  when  Ids  constitutional  irritability  broke  forth.  "  I 
^uinot,"  he  wrote,  "  oSer  a  suggestion  without  being  met  by 
%  demand  for  a  subsidy."*  "  I  have  refused  point  blank,"  he 
WTOle  on  another  occasion,  when  he  had  been  importuned  for 
roone>  :  "  it  is  impossible  that  the  States  General  and  England 
can  hear  the  charge  of  the  army  on  ihe  Rhine,  of  the  army 
in  Piedmont,  and  of  the  whole  defence  of  Flanders,  to  say 
nothing  ol  the  immense  cost  of  the  naval  war.  If  our  allies 
can  do  nottimg  for  themselves,  the  sooner  the  alliance  goes  to 
pieces  the  better."  f  But,  after  every  short  fit  of  despondency 
and  ill  humor,  he  called  up  all  the  force  of  hia  mind,  and  put 
a  strong  curb  on  his  temper.  Weak,  mean,  false,  selfish,  as 
too  many  of  the  confederates  were,  it  was  only  hy  their  help 
that  he  could  accomplish  what  he  had  from  his  youth  up  con- 
sidered ab  his  mission.  If  they  abandoned  him.  Prance  would 
be  dominant  without  a  rival  in  Europe.  Well  as  they  de- 
served to  be  punished,  he  would  not,  to  punish  them,  acqui> 
esce  in  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  He  set 
himself  therefore  to  surmount  some  difficulties  and  to  evade 
others.  The  Scandinavian  powers  he  conciliated  by  waiving, 
reluctantly  indeed,  and  not  without  a  hard  internal  struggle, 
some  of  lus  maritime  rights.  I  At  Rome  his  bfluence,  though 
indirectly  exercised,  balanced  that  of  the  Pope  himself.  Lewis 
and  James  found  that  they  had  not  a  friend  at  the  Vatican  ex- 
cept Innocent ;  and  Innocent,  whose  nature  was  gentle  and 
itokIuU).  shrank  from  taking  a  course  directly  opposnd  lo 

•  William  to  Hdmiiu,  ^^,  lOSl. 
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we  t  entiments  of  all  who  surrounded  him.  In  private  conver 
Bations  with  Jacobite  agents  he  declared  himself  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  the  House  of  Stuart :  but  in  his  public  acts  he  ob- 
served a  strict  neutrality.  He  sent  twenty  thousand  crowns  to 
Saint  Germains :  but  he  excused  himself  to  the  enemies  of 
Prance  by  protesting  that  this  was  not  a  subsidy  for  any  po- 
litical purpose,  but  merely  an  alms  to  be  distributed  among 
poor  British  Catholics.  He  permitted  prayers  for  the  good 
cause  to  be  read  in  the  English  College  at  Rome  :  but  he  in- 
sisted that  those  prayers  should  be  drawn  up  in  general  terms, 
and  that  no  name  should  be  mentioned.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  ministers  of  the  Houses  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon  adjured 
him  to  take  a  more  decided  course.  "  God  knows,"  he  ex- 
claimed on  one  occasion,  *^  that  I  would  gladly  shed  my  blood 
to  restore  the  King  of  England.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I 
stir,  I  am  told  that  I  am  favoring  the  French,  and  helping 
them  to  set  up  a  universal  monarchy.  I  am  not  like  the  old 
Popes.  Kings  will  not  listen  to  me  as  they  listened  to  my 
predecessors.  There  is  no  religion  now,  nothing  but  wicked, 
worldly  policy.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  master.  He  gov- 
erns us  all.  He  has  got  such  a  hold  on  the  Emperor  and  on 
the  King  of  Spain  that  neither  of  them  dares  to  displease  him. 
God  help  us  !  He  alone  can  help  us.''  An4,  as  the  old  man 
spoke,  he  beat  the  table  with  his  hand  in  an  agony  of  impo* 
tent  grief  and  indignation.* 

To  keep  the  German  princes  steady  was  no  easy  task  :  but 
it  was  accomplished.  Money  was  distributed  among  them, 
much  less  indeed  than  they  asked,  but  much  more  than  they 
had  any  decent  pretence  for  asking.  With  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  a  composition  was  made.  He  had,  together  with  a 
strong  appetite  for  subsidies,  a  great  desire  to  be  a  member 
of  the  most  select  and  illustrious  orders  of  knighthood.  It 
seems  that,  instead  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  rixdollars 
which  he  had  demanded,  he  consented  to  accept  one  hundred 
thousand   and  the  Garter.t     His  prime  minister  Schcening, 

♦  See  the  Letters  fiom  Rome  among  the  Nairn  e  Papers.  Those  in 
1692  are  from  Lytcott ;  those  in  1693  from  Cardinal  Howard;  those 
in  1694  from  Bishop  Ellis  ;  those  in  1695  from  Lord  Perth.  They  all 
tell  the  same  story. 

t  William's  correspondence  with  Heinsius  ;  London  Gazette,  Feb. 
i,  1691.  In  a  pasquinade  published  in  1693,  and  entitled  ««  La  Foire 
d'Ausbourg,  Ballet  A116gorique/*  the  Elector  of  Saxony  is  mtroduoH 
ftaying: 
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ibe  most  covetous  and  perfidious  of  manhini],  was  secured  by 
t  pension.*  For  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  Wil- 
liam, not  without  difficulty,  procured  the  long  desired  litie  of 
Elector  of  Hanover.  By  such  means  as  these  the  breaches 
which  had  divided  the  coalition  were  so  skilfully  repaired  that 
il  appeared  siill  to  present  a  firm  front  to  the  enemy. 

William  hud  complained  bitterly  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
men!  of  the  incapacity  and  inertness  of  Gaetanaga.  The 
Spanish  government,  helpless  and  drowsy  as  it  was,  could  not 
be  altogether  insensible  to  the  dangers  which  threatened 
Plandcra  and  Brabant.  Gastanaga  was  recalled  ;  and  Wi|. 
liam  was  invited  to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries,  with  powers  not  less  than  regal.  Philip  the 
Second  would  not  easily  hove  believed  that,  within  a  century 
af^er  his  death,  his  grealgrandson  would  implore  the  great- 
grandson  of  William  the  Silent  to  exercise  the  authority  of  a 

The  offer  wns  in  one  sense  tempting  :  but  William  was  loo 
wise  to  accept  it.  He  knew  that  the  population  of  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Every  act  of  a  Protestant  ruler  was  certain  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  those  countries. 
Already  Gastanaga,  mortified  by  his  disgrace,  had  written  to 
inform  the  Court  of  Kome  that  changes  were  in  contempla- 
tion  which  would  make  Ghent  and  Antwerp  as  heretical  as 
Amsterdam  and  London.J  It  had  doubtless  also  occurred  to 
William  that  if,  by  governing  mildly  and  justly,  and  by  show- 
ing B  decent  respect  for  the  ceremonies  and  the  ministers  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  confidence  of  the  Belgians,  he  would  inevitably  raise 
against  himself  a  storm  of  obloquy  in  our  island.  He  knew 
by  experience  what  il  was  to  govern  two  nations  strongly  at- 
tached to  two  diflerent  Churches.  A  large  party  among  the 
Episcopalians  of  England  could  not  forgive  him  for  having 
consented  to  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  polity  in 
Scotland.     A  large  party  among  the  Presbyterians  t  f  Scot 


*  William's  coirespondence  with  Heinaiiu,     Then  la  a  cnnotu 
UMHUit  of  Sch(r.'ing  in  the  Memoirs  nf  Count  Doha* 
t  Burnet,  i/.  «H. 
i  NaTcivj  '.uttnll'*  Duvy. 
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land  blamed  him  for  maiDtaining  the  episcopal  polity  i^  Eng* 
land.  If  he  now  took  under  his  protection  masses,  proces- 
sions, graven  images,  friaries,  nunneries,  and,  worst  of  all, 
Jesuit  pulpits,  Jesuit  confessionals  and  Jesuit  colleges,  what 
could  he  expect  but  that  England  and  Scotland  would  join  in 
one  cry  of  reprobation  ?  He  therefore  refused  to  accept  the 
government  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  proposed  that  it  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia was,  fter  the  Emperor,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Ko* 
man  Catholic  potentates  of  Germany.  He  was  young,  bravo, 
and  ambitious  of  military  distinction.  The  Spanish  Court 
was  willing  to  appoint  him ;  and  he  was  desirous  to  be  ap- 
pointed :  but  much  delay  was  caused  by  an  absurd  difficulty. 
The  Elector  thought  it  beneath  him  to  ask  for  what  he  wished 
to  have.  The  formalists  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  though*  it 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Catholic  King  to  give  what  had  aot 
been  asked.  Mediation  was  necessary,  and  was  at  last  i  ac- 
cessful.  But  much  time  was  lost ;  and  the  spring  was  far 
advanced  before  the  new  Governor  of  the  Netherlands  enti  red 
on  his  functions.* 

William  had  saved  the  coalition  from  the  danger  of  pei.sh« 
ing  by  disunion.  But  by  no  remonstrance,  by  no  entreaty 
by  no  bribe,  could  he  prevail  on  his  allies  to  be  early  in  the 
field.  They  ought  to  have  profited  by  the  severe  lesson 
which  had  been  given  them  in  the  preceding  year.  But 
again  every  one  of  them  lingered,  and  wondered  why  the 
rest  were  lingering  ;  and  again  he  who  singly  wielded  the 
whole  power  of  France  was  found,  as  his  haughty  motto  had 
long  boasted,  a  match  for  a  multitude  of  adversaries.t  His 
enemies,  while  still  unready,  learned  with  dismay  that  he  had 
taken  the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  nobility.  On  no 
occasion  had  that  gallant  aristocracy  appeared  with  more 
splendor  in  his  train.  A  single  circumstance  may  suffice  to 
give  a  njtion  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  his  camp.  Among 
the  musketeers  of  his  household  rode,  for  the  first  time,  a 


*  Monthly  Mercuries  of  January  and  April,  1693 ;  Burnet,  iL  84. 
In  the  Burnet  MS.  Uarl.  6d84,  is  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  When  the  MS.  was  written  he  was  allied  with  England 
against  France.  In  the  History,  which  was  prepared  for  publicat»itt 
when  he  was  allied  with  France  against  England,  the  euiag>  If 
emitted. 

t  •«  Neo  pluribus  impar." 
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•tnpling  <■[  seventeen,  who  soon  aAerwards  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Suini  Simon,  and  to  whom  we  owe  those  in- 
estimable memoirs  which  have  preserved,  for  the  delight  and 
instruction  of  many  lands  and  of  many  generationB,  the  viviA 
picture  of  a  France  which  has  long  passed  away.  Though 
the  boy's  family  was  at  that  time  very  hard  pressed  for  money, 
ho  travelled  with  thirty-five  honiea  and  aumpler  mules.  The 
princesaes  of  the  blood,  each  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
highborn  and  graceful  ladles,  accompanied  the  King ;  and  tha 
■miles  of  so  many  charming  women  inspired  the  llirong  of 
vain  and  voluptuous  but  highspirited  gentlemen  with  more 
than  common  courage.  In  the  brilliant  crowd  which  sur- 
rounded the  French  Augustus  appeared  the  French  Virgil, 
the  graceful,  ihe  lender,  the  melodious  Racin*.  He  had,  in 
conformity  with-  the  prevailing  bshion,  become  devout,  had 
given  up  writing  for  ihe  theatre  ;  and,  having  determined  to 
apply  himself  vigorously  to  the  discharge  of  ihe  duties  which 
belonged  to  lucn  as  historiographer  of  France,  he  now  came 
to  see  the  great  events  which  it  was  his  office  to  record.*  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Mons,  Lewis  entertained  the  ladies  with 
the  most  magnificent  review  thai  had  ever  been  seen  in  mod- 
ern Europe.  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  finest 
troops  in  the  world  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  eight  miles  long. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  an  army  had  ever  been 
brought  together  under  the  Boman  eagles.  The  show  begun 
early  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  over  when  the  long  sum- 
mer day  closed.  Racine  left  the  ground,  astonished,  deaf- 
ened, dazzled,  and  tired  to  death.  In  a  private  letter  he 
ventured  to  give  utterance  to  an  amiable  wish  which  he  prob> 
ably  took  good  care  not  to  whisper  in  the  courtly  circle  : 
'^  Would  to  heaven  that  all  these  poor  fellows  were  in  theii 
cottages  again  with  their  wives  and  their  little  ones  1 ''  f 

Atter  this  superb  pogennt  Lewis  announced  his  intention  of 
■Itacking  Namur.  In  five  days  he  was  under  the  walls  of 
that  city,  at  the  head  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  nieiu 
Twenty  thousand  peasants,  pressed  in  those  parts  of  the 
Netherlands  which  the  French  occupied,  were  compelled  to 
act  as  pioneers.      Luxemburg,  with    eighty  thousand  men, 

■  UimcnTea  de  Saint  Simon ;  DangMUi  iUcine'*  Lettcts,  tnd  h>r- 
rstire  entitled  Kelation  de  ce  qui  I'cat  puti  au  Siige  de  Nu  twt 
UcntUf  Uercur;,  May,  1692. 

t  UtvuAita  de  Saint  Simoi ;  Radne  to  Boilfaa.  Hajr  21, 1693. 
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occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  road  between  Namur  and 
Bmssels,  and  was  prepared  to  give  battle  to  any  force  which 
Uiight  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.*  This  partition  of  duties 
excited  no  surprise.  It  had  long  been  known  that  the  great 
Monarch  loved  sieges,  and  that  he  did  not  love  battles.  He 
professed  to  think  that  the  real  test  of  military  skill  was  a 
siege.  The  event  of  an  encounter  between  two  armies  on  an 
open  plain  was,  in  his  opinion,  often  determined  by  chance : 
but  only  science  could  prevail  against  ravelins  and  bastions 
which  science  had  constructed.  His  detractors  snecringly 
pronounced  it  fortunate  that  the  department  of  the  military 
art  which  His  Majesty  considered  as  the  noblest  was  one  in 
which  it  was  seldom  necessary  for  him  to  expose  to  serious 
risk  a  life  invaluable  to  his  people. 

Namur,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse,  was  one  of  the  great  fortresses  of  Europe.  The  town 
lay  in  the  plain,  and  had  no  strength  except  what  was  derived 
from  art.  But  art  and  nature  had  combined  to  fortify  that 
renowned  citadel  which,  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock, 
looks  down  on  a  boundless  expanse  of  cornfields,  woods  and 
meadows,  watered  by  two  fine  rivers.  The  people  of  the 
city  and  of  the  surrounding  region  were  proud  of  their  im- 
pregnable castle.  Their  boast  was  that  never,  in  all  the  wars 
which  had  devastated  the  Netherlands,  had  skill  or  valor  been 
able  to  penetrate  those  walls.  The  neighboring  fastnesses, 
famed  throughout  the  world  for  their  strength,  Antwerp  and 
Ostend,  Ypres,  Lisle  and  Toumay,  Mons  and  Valenciennes, 
Cambray  and  Charleroi,  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  had  opened 
their  gates  to  conquerors :  but  never  once  had  the  flag  been 
pulled  down  from  the  battlements  of  Namur.  That  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  the  interest  of  the  siege,  the  two  great 
masters  of  the  art  of  fortification  were  opposed  to  each  other. 
Vauban  had  during  many  years  been  regarded  as  the  first  of 
engineers:  but  a  formidable  rival  had  lately  arisen,  Menno, 
Baron  of  Cohom,  the  ablest  oflicer  in  the  service  of  the  States 
General.  The  defences  of  Namur  had  been  recently  strength- 
ened and  repaired  under  Cohorn's  superintendence;  and  he 
was  now  within  the  walls.  Vauban  was  in  the  camp  of  Lewis. 
U  might  therefore  be  expected  that  both  the  attack  and  the 
defence  would  be  conducted  with  consummate  ability. 

By  this  time  the  allied  armies  had  assembled :  but  it  was 

Mat  tt 

*  Mootlily  Mercury  for  June  ;  William  to  Heinsius,  j^^^  1692. 
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loo  late.*  William  hastened  towards  Namnr.  He  memcttd 
die  French  works,  first  from  the  west,  then  from  the  north, 
Iben  from  the  east  But  between  him  and  the  lines  of  cir- 
cumTBllation  la^  the  army  of  Luxemburg,  turning  as  he 
turned,  and  always  ao  strongly  posted  that  to  attack  it  would 
have  been  the  height  of  imprudence.  Meanwhile  the  be- 
liters,  directed  by  the  skill  of  Vauban  and  animated  by  tite 
presence  of  Lewis,  made  rapid  progress.  There  were  indend 
Biony  diBiculties  to  be  surmounted  and  many  hardshijis  to  be 
endured.  The  weather  was  stormy ;  and,  on  the  eighth  of 
lune,  the  feast  of  Saint  Medard,  who  holds  in  the  French  CaU 
Midar  the  same  inauspicious  place  which  in  our  Calendar  bo- 
longH  to  Saint  Swithin,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  Sanibre 
rose  and  covered  many  square  miles  on  which  the  harvest  wan 
ffreen.  The  Mehaigne  whirled  down  its  bridges  to  the  Moum 
All  the  roads  became  swamps.  The  trenci^  were  so  deep 
m  water  and  mire  that  it  was  the  business  of  three  days  to 
move  B.  gun  from  one  battery  to  another.  The  six  thousand 
wagons  which  had  accompanied  the  French  army  were  use- 
less. It  was  necessary  that  gunpowder,  bulletn,  com,  hay 
should  be  carried  from  place  to  place  on  the  backs  of  the  wa.r 
Dorses.  Nothing  but  the  autliority  of  Lewis  could,  in  such 
circumstances,  have  maintained  order  and  inspired  cheerful- 
ness. His  soldiers,  in  truth,  showed  much  more  rever- 
ence for  him  than  for  what  their  religion  had  made  sacred. 
They  cursed  Saint  Medard  heartily,  and  broke  or  burned 
every  image  of  him  that  could  be  found.  But  for  their  King 
there  was  nothing  that  they  were  not  ready  to  do  and  to  bear. 
In  spite  of  every  obstacle  they  constantly  gained  ground.  Co- 
horn  was  severely  wounded  while  defending  with  desperate 
resolution  a  fort  which  he  had  himself  constructed,  and  of 
which  he  was  proud.  His  place  could  not  be  supplied.  The 
governor  was  a  feeble  man  whom  Gastanaga  had  appointed, 
and  whom  William  had  recently  advised  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria to  remove.  The  spirit  of  the  garrison  gave  way.  The 
to«n  surrendered  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  siege,  the  citadoi 
about  three  weeks  later.| 

■  WiUiam  to  Heiniiiu,  ^^,  1692. 

,  Monthly  Mereuridof  June  vid  July,  1692;  London  Ossettw of 
/one ;  Qmx«tte  de  Puis ;  Mtmoirei  da  Saint  Simon ;  Journal  dt 
Drngean ;  WUlum  to  Ueiusiu^  "'^"',  June  fy,  Juns  XI  i  Venun'a 
Lena*  to  Colt,  printed  in  Tindkl'i  Hutoiy;  Ascin«'*  Nanative,  and 
LMU«*  til  Boilean  of  June  11  uid  34. 
roL.  IV.  19 
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Tlie  history  of  tho  fall  of  Namur  in  1692  bears  a  close 
reacmblaoce  to  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Mods  in  1691.  Both 
in  1691  and  in  1692,  Liewis,  the  sole  and  absolute  master  of 
the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  was  able  to  open  the  campaign 
before  William,  the  captain  of  a  coalition,  had  brought  together 
his  dispersed  forces.  In  both  years  the  advantage  of  having 
the  6rst  move  decided  the  event  of  the  game.  At  Namu!  as 
at  Mona^  Liewis,  assisted  by  Vauban,  conducted  the  siege : 
Luxemburg  covered  it :  William  vainly  tried  to  raise  it,  and, 
with  deep  mortification,  assisted  as  a  spectator  at  the  victory 
of  his  enemy. 

In  one  respect  however  the  fate  of  the  two  fortresses  was 
very  difierent  Mons  was  delivered  up  by  its  own  inhabitants. 
Namur  might  perhaps  have  been  saved  if  the  garrison  had 
been  as  zealous  and  determined  as  the  population.  Strange 
to  say,  in  this  place,  so  long  subject  to  a  foreign  rule,  there 
was  found  a  patriotism  resembling  that  of  the  little  Greek 
commonwealths.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
burghers  cared  about  the  balance  of  power,  or  had  any  pref- 
erence for  James  or  for  William,  for  the  Most  Christian  King 
or  for  the  Most  Catholic  King.  But  every  citizen  considered 
his  own  honor  as  bound  up  with  the  honor  of  the  maiden  for« 
tress.  It  is  true  that  the  French  did  not  abuse  their  victory. 
No  outrage  was  committed :  the  privileges  of  the  municipal- 
ity were  respected :  the  magistrates  were  not  changed.  Yet 
the  people  could  not  see  a  conqueror  enter  their  hitherto  un- 
conquered  castle  without  tears  of  rage  and  shame.  Even  the 
barefooted  Carmelites,  who  had  renounced  all  pleasures,  all 
property,  all  society,  all  domestic  affection,  whose  days  were 
all  fast  days,  who  passed  month  af\er  month  without  uttering 
a  word,  were  strangely  moved.  It  was  in  vain  that  Liewis 
attempted  to  soothe  them  by  marks  of  respect  and  by  munifi* 
cent  bounty.  Whenever  they  met  a  French  uniform  they 
turnf^d  their  heads  away  with  a  look  which  showed  that  a  liu 
of  prayer,  of  abstinence  and  of  silence  had  leA  one  earthly 
fei sling  still  unsubdued.* 

lliis  was  perhaps  the  moment  at  which  the  arrogance  of 
liOwis  reached  the  highest  point.  He  had  achieved  the  last 
and  the  most  splendid  military  exploit  of  his  life.  His  con- 
federated foes,  English,  Dutch  and  Grerman,  had,  in  their  own 
despite,  swelled  his  triumph,  and  had  been  witnesses  of  the 

•  HftmoiTW  de  Saint  Simoa. 
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ploTy  which  inede  tbeir  hearts  tnck.  His  exullaticm  was 
boUDdleas.  The  iiMcriptions  on  the  medals  which  he  stnick 
to  commemorate  his  success,  the  letters  by  which  he  enjoined 
the  prelates  of  hia  kingdom  to  ding  the  Te  Deum,  were  bcMst 
fill  and  sarcAStic.  Hia  people,  a  people  among  whose  mxnT 
fine  qualities  moderation  in  prosperity  cannot  be  reckonitJ, 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  drunk  with  pride.  Even  Boileau, 
hiuried  along  by  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  forgot  the  g^iod 
sonse  and  good  taste  to  which  be  owed  hia  reputatioti.  H« 
hncied  himself  a  lyric  poet,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feeling  is 
a  hundred  and  sixty  lines  of  frigid  bombast  about  Aluio««, 
Hara,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  the  Thracian  oakt 
and  the  Permeseian  nymphs.  He  wondered  whether  Naniur 
had,  like  Troy,  been  built  by  Apollo  and  Neptune.  He  asked 
what  power  could  subdue  a  city  stronger  than  that  beftrre 
which  the  Greeks  lay  ten  years  ;  and  he  returned  answer  to 
himself  that  such  a  miracle  could  be  wrought  only  by  Juprier 
or  by  Lewis.  The  feather  in  the  hat  of  Lewis  was  the  lubd- 
star  of  vicioiy.  To  Lewis  all  things  must  yield,  princes,  na* 
lions,  winds,  waters.  In  conclusion  the  poet  addressed  him- 
self to  the  bended  enemies  of  France,  and  tauntingly  bade 
them  carry  back  to  their  homes  the  tidings  that  Namur  had 
been  taken  in  their  sight.  Before  many  months  had  elapsed 
both  the  boastful  king  and  the  boastful  poet  were  taught  that 
it  is  prudent  as  well  as  graceful  to  be  modest  in  the  hour  of 
victory. 

One  mortification  Lewis  had  sufiered  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  prosperity.  While  he  lay  before  Namur,  he  heard  the 
sounds  of  rejoicmg  from  the  distant  camp  of  the  allies.  Three 
peals  of  thunder  from  a  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cnnnoD 
were  answered  by  three  volleys  from  sixty  thousand  mus> 
kets.  It  was  soon  known  that  these  salutes  were  fired  on  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  The  French  King  exerted 
himself  to  appear  serene.  "  TTiey  make  a  strange  noise," 
be  said,  "  about  the  burning  of  a  few  ships."  In  [ruth  he 
WES  much  disturbed,  and  the  more  so  because  a  report  had 
r»«  bed  the  Low  Countries  that  there  had  been  a  sea  f  ght, 
and  that  his  fleet  had  been  victorious.  His  good  humor  bow- 
ever  was  soon  restored  by  the  brilliant  buc<  ess  of  those  opera- 
tions  which  were  under  his  own  immediate  direction.  When 
(he  nege  was  over,  he  left  Luxemburg  in  command  of  the 
army,  and  returned  to  Versailles.  At  Versailles  the  unfor- 
uu^  Tourville  soon  presented  himself,  and  was  graciqiialy 
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received.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  circle,  the  Einfl 
welcomed  him  in  a  loud  voice.  *^  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  you  and  with  my  sailors.  We  have  been  beaten,  it  is 
true  :  but  your  honor  and  that 'of  the  nation  are  unsullied.*** 

Though  LfOwis  liad  quitted  the  Netherlands,  the  eyes  of  .all 
Europe  were  still  fixed  on  that  region.  The  armies  there  had 
been  strengthened  by  reenforcements  drawn  from  many  quar- 
ters. Every  where  else  the  military  operations  of  the  year 
wore  languid  and  without  interest  The  Grand  Vizier  and 
[iowis  of  Baden  did  little  more  than  watch  each  other  on  the 
I3anube.  Marshal  Noailles  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia 
did  little  more  than  watch  each  other  under  the  Pyrenees. 
On  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  along  the  frontier  which  separates 
France  from  Piedmont,  an  indecisive  predatory  war  was  car- 
ried on,  by  which  the  soldiers  suffered  little  and  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  much.  But  all  men  looked,  with  anxious 
expectation  of  some  great  event,  to  the  frontier  of  Brabant, 
where  William  was  opposed  to  Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  had  risen,  by  slow 
degrees,  and  by  the  deaths  of  several  great  men,  to  the  first 
place  among  the  generals  of  his  time.  He  was  of  that  noble 
house  of  Montmorency  which  united  many  mythical  and  many 
historical  titles  to  glory,  which  boasted  that  it  sprang  from  the 
first  Frank  who  was  baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  which  had,  since  the  eleventh  century, 
given  to  France  a  long  and  splendid  succession  of  Constables 
and  Marshals.  In  valor  and  abilities  Luxemburg  was  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  his  illustrious  race.  But,  highly  descended 
and  highly  gifted  as  he  was,  he  had  with  difficulty  surmounted 
the  obstacles  which  impeded  him  in  the  road  to  fame.  If  he 
owed  much  to  the  bounty  of  nature  and  fortune,  he  had  suf- 
fered still  more  from  their  spite.  His  features  were  fright- 
fully harsh  :  his  stature  was  diminutive  :  a  huge  and  pointed 
hump  rose  on  his  back.  His  constitution  was  feeble  and 
sickly.  Cruel  imputations  had  been  thrown  on  his  morals. 
He  had  been  accused  of  trafllicking  with  sorcerers  and  with 
venders  of  poison,  had  languished  long  in  a  dungeon,  and  had 
at  length  regained  his  liberty  without  entirely  regaining  his 
honor.t     He  had  always  been  disliked  both  by  Liouvois  and 

*  London  Gazette,  May  30, 1692 ;  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon ;  Jour* 
Dsl  de  Danseau  ;  Beyer's  History  of  William  III. 

f  M6moire9  de  Saint  Simon  ;  Voltaire,  Sicclc  de  Louis  XTV.  Vol* 
Uire  ipwikD  with  a  contempt  which  ia  probably  just  of  the  aooouit  ol 
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Dy  Lewis.  Yet  the  war  agaiiMt  the  European  coalitioi.  had 
lasted  but  a  very  short  time  when  both  the  minister  and  the 
King  felt  that  t)ie  geaeral  who  was  personally  odious  to  them 
WM  necesaary  to  the  state.  Conde  and  Turmme  .were  mi 
mora  ;  and  Luxemburg  was  without  dispute  the  first  soldier 
that  Prance  still  possessed.  In  vigilance,  diligence  and  per- 
severance be  was  deficient.  He  seemed  to  reserve  his  great 
qualities  for  great  emergencies.  It  was  on  a  pitched  field  of 
battle  that  he  was  all  himself.  His  glance  was  rapid  and  un- 
erring. His  judgment  was  clearest  and  surest  when  respon- 
mbility  pressed  lieaviest  on  him  and  when  difficulties  gathered 
ihickeBt  around  him.  To  his  skill,  energy  and  presence  of 
mind  his  country  owed  some  glorious  days.  But,  though 
eminently  successful  in  battles,  he  was  not  eminently  success- 
ful in  campaigns.  He  gained  immense  renown  at  William's 
expense ;  and  yet  (here  was,  as  respected  the  objects  of  the 
war,  little  to  choose  between  the  two  commanders.  Luxem- 
burg was  repeatedly  victorious ;  but  he  had  not  the  art  of 
improving  a  victory.  William  was  repeatedly  defeated  ;  but 
of  all  generals  he  was  the  best  qualified  to  repair  a  defeat. 

In  the  month  of  July  William's  head  quarters  were  at  Lam- 
beque.  About  six  miles  off,  at  Steinkirk,  Luxemburg  had 
encamped  with  the  main  body  of  his  army ;  and  about  six 
miles  farther  olf  lay  a  considerable  force  commanded  by  thr 
Marquess  of  Boufflers,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  servict 
of  Lewis. 

The  country  between  Lambeque  and  Steinkirk  was  inter- 
sected by  innutnerable  hedges  and  ditches ;  and  neither  army 
could  approach  the  other  without  passing  through  several  long 
and  narrow  defiles.  Luxemburg  had  Uierefore  little  reason 
ti>  apprehend  that  he  should  be  attacked  in  his  Jntrenchments , 
and  he  felt  assured  that  he  should  have  ample  notice  before 
any  attack  was  made  ;  for  he  had  succeeded  in  corrupting  an 
adventurer  named  Millevoix,  who  was  chief  musician  and 
private  secretary  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  This  man  reg 
ularly  sent  to  the  French  head  quarters  authentic  informatiua 
touching  the  designs  of  the  allies. 

UiU  aSsir  in  the  Chuk^  CAlitees.  See  a!»o  the  Lettet*  of  MsdaiCK  de 
Sfrrignt  during  the  months  of  Juiaiay  uid  February,  16S0.  In  levtral 
BnsliKh  lunpuoiu  Luieicburg  ii  nitknamed  JPxop,  from  hia  defonnitv, 
and  ciJled  a  niiard,  in  olliuion  to  his  dealings  with  La  Voiun.  ta 
oat  Jacobite  allegor?  ha  is  the  □ecromencer  OruidDisiu.  In  Xardsaua 
Luttiell's  Diaiy  for  June,  1692,  he  is  called  a  conjuret.  I  have  aeu 
(WO  or  tkiee  English  caricatnna  of  Luxemburg's  figure^ 
19- 
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The  Maifihal,  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  |>o8ition  and 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  lived  in  his  tent  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  live  in  his  hotel  at  Paris.  He  was  at  once  a 
▼aletudiparian  and  a  voluptuary  ;  and,  in  hoth  characters,  he 
loved  his  ease.  He  scarcely  ever  mounted  his  horse.  Light 
conversation  and  cards  occupied  most  of  his  hours.  His  table 
was  luxurious ;  and,  when  he  had  sate  down  to  supper,  it  was 
a  service  of  danger  to  disturb  hi^n.  Some  scoffers  remarked 
that  in  his  military  dispositions  he  was  not  guided  exclusively 
by  military  reasons,  that  he  generally  contrived  to  intrench 
himself  in  some  place  where  the  veal  and  the  poultry  were 
remarkably  good,  and  that  he  was  always  solicitous  to  keep 
open  such  communications  with  the  sea  as  might  insure  him, 
from  September  to  April,  a  regular  supply  of  Sandwich 
oysters.  If  there  were  any  agreeable  women  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  camp,  they  were  generally  to  be  found  at  his 
banquets.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  under  such  a  com- 
nander,  the  young  princes  and  nobles  of  France  vied  with 
>ne  another  in  splendor  and  gallantry.* 

While  he  was  amusing  himself  aAer  his  wonted  fashion,  the 
confederate  princes  discovered  that  their  counsels  were  be- 
trayed. A  peasant  picked  up  a  letter  which  had  been  dropped, 
and  carried  it  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  It  contained  full 
proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Millevoix.  William  conceived  a  hope 
that  he  might  be  able  to  take  his  enemies  in  the  snare  which 
they  had  laid  for  him.  The  perfidious  secretary  was  sum- 
moned to  the  royal  presence  and  taxed  with  his  crime.  A 
pen  was  put  into  his  band :  a  pistol  was  held  to  his  breast ; 
and  he  was  commanded  to  write  on  pain  of  instant  death. 
His  letter,  dictated  by  William,  was  conveyed  to  the  French 
camp.  It  apprised  Luxemburg  that  the  allies  meant  to  send 
out  a  strong  foraging  party  on  3ie  next  day.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect this  party  from  molestation,  some  lattalions  of  infantry 
accompanied  by  artillery,  would  march  by  night  to  occupy  the 
defiles  IK  hich  lay  between  the  armies.  The  Marshal  read, 
believed  and  went  to  rest,  while  William  urged  forward  the 
preparations  for  a  general  assault  on  the  French  lines. 

The  whole  allied  army  was  under  arms  while  it  was  still 
dark.  In  the  gray  of  the  morning;  Luxemburg  was  awakened 
by  scouts,  who  brought  tidings  that  the  enemy  was  advancing 

*  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon :  M6inoi-«  de  Villan^  Radne  tc  9s^ 
l0au»  May  21, 1692. 
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in  great  oiee.  He  at  firat  treated  the  news  very  lightly 
His  correspondent,  it  ■eemed,  had  been,  as  usual,  dili|,'ent  and 
enet  1^  Prince  of  Orange  had  sent  out  a  detachment  to 
protect  his  foragers,  and  this  detachment  had  been  magnified 
by  fear  into  a  great  host.  But  one  alarming  report  followed 
another  fast  All  the  paaaes,  it  waa  said,  were  choked  with 
ffiultitudp*  of  foot,  horse  and  nrtillery,  under  the  banners  of 
England  and  of  Spam,  of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  tha 
£nipir6  ;  and  every  column  was  moving  towards  Steinkiik, 
At  length  the  Marshal  rose,  got  on  horseback,  and  rode  oiit  10 
•ee  what  was  doing. 

By  this  time  the  vanguard  of  the  allies  waa  cloee  to  his 
ootpoots.  About  half  a  mile  In  advance  of  his  army  was  en- 
camped a  brigade  named  from  the  province  of  Bourbouiaia. 
Theae  troops  had  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  onset.  Amazed 
and  pnnicsiricken,  they  were  swept  away  in  a  moment,  and 
ran  ibr  their  lives,  leaving  their  tents  and  seven  pieces  of 
cannon  to  the  assailants. 

Thus  for  William's  plans  had  been  completely  successful ; 
but  now  fortune  began  to  turn  against  him.  He  had  been 
mi^formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  lay  between 
the  station  of  the  brigade  of  Bourbonnais  and  the  main  en- 
campntent  of  the  enemy.  He  had  expected  that  he  snould 
be  able  to  push  forward  without  a  moment's  pause,  that  he 
ihould  find  the  French  army  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder,  and 
that  his  victory  would  be  easy  and  complete.  But  his  prog< 
revs  was  obstructed  by  several  fences  and  ditches  :  there 
waa  a  short  delay  ;  and  a  short  delay  sufficed  to  frustrate  his 
design.  Luxemburg  was  the  very  man  for  such  a  conjunc- 
ture. He  had  committed  great  faults  :  he  had  kept  careless 
guard :  he  had  trusted  implicitly  to  information  which  had 
proved  false  :  he  had  neglected  information  which  had  proved 
true  :  one  of  his  divisions  was  flying  in  confusion  :  the  other 
divisioDB  were  unprepared  for  action.  That  crisis  would  have 
paralyzed  the  faculties  of  an  ordinary  captain  :  it  only  braced 
and  stimulated  those  of  Luxemburg.  His  mind,  nay,  his 
■ickly  and  distorted  body,  seemed  to  derive  health  and  vigor 
from  disaster  and  dismay.  In  a  short  time  he  had  dispcnnd 
every  thing.  The  French  army  was  in  batlle  order.  Con- 
tpicu:is  in  that  great  array  were  the  hmiaehold  troops  of 
Lewia,  the  most  renowned  body  of  fighting  men  in  Eurone  ; 
and  at  Iheir  head  appeared,  gii'iering  in  kce  and  embroidery 
haatiiy  thrown  on  and  lialf  fastened,  a  ^rowd  of  voung  prineaa 
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and  iordU  who  had  just  been  roused  b)'  the  trumpet  from  tlieh 
oouches  or  their  revels,  and  who  had  hastened  to  look  death 
in  the  face  with  the  gay  and  festive  intrepidity  characteristic 
of  French  gentlemen.  Highest  in  rank  among  these  highborn 
warriors  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  Philip  Duke  of  Chartres,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  nephew  of  the  King  of  France. 
It  was  with  difficulty  and  by  importunate  solicitation  that  the 
gallant  boy  had  extorted  Luxemburg's  permission  to  b!e  where 
the  fire  was  hottest.  Two  other  youths  of  loyal  blood,  Leu  it 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Armand  Prince  of  Conti,  showed  a 
spirit  worthy  of  their  descent  With  them  was  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  bastards  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Lie  wis  Duke  of 
Vendome,  a  man  sunk  in  indolence  and  in  the  foulest  vice, 
yet  capable  of  exhibiting  on  a  great  occasion  the  qualities  of 
a  great  soldier.  Berwick,  who  was  beginning  to  earn  for 
himself  an  honorable  name  in  arms,  was  there ;  and  at  his  side 
rode  Sarsfield,  whose  courage  and  ability  earned,  on  that  day, 
the  esteem  of  the  whole  French  army.  Meanwhile  Luxem* 
burg  had  sent  ofi*  a  pressing  message  to  summon  Boufflers. 
But  the  message  was  needless.  Boufflers  had  heard  the  firing, 
and,  like  a  brave  and  intelligent  captain,  was  already  hasten- 
ing towards  the  point  from  which  the  sound  came. 

Though  the  assailants  had  lost  all  the  advantage  which  be- 
longs to  a  surprise,  they  came  on  manfully.  In  the  front  of 
the  battle  were  the  British,  commanded  by  Count  Solmes. 
The  division  which  was  to  lead  the  way  was  Mackay's.  He 
was  to  have  been  supported,  according  to  William's  plan,  by 
a  strong  body  of  foot  and  horse.  Though  most  of  Mackay's 
men  had  never  before  been  under  fire,  their  behavior  gave 
promise  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies.  They  first  encountered 
the  Swiss,  who  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  French  army. 
Tlie  fight  was  so  close  and  desperate  that  the  muzzles  of  the 
muskets  crossed.  The  Swiss  were  driven  back  with  fearful 
slaughter.  More  than  eighteen  hundred  of  them  appear  from 
the  French  returns  to  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  Lux- 
emburg afterwards  said  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  so 
furious  a  struggle.  He  collected  in  haste  the  opinion  of  the 
generals  who  surrounded  him.  All  thought  that  the  emer- 
gency was  one  which  could  be  met  by  no  common  means. 
The  King's  household  must  charge  the  English.  The  Mar- 
shal gave  the  word  ;  and  the  household,  headed  by  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  came  on,  flinging  their  muskets  back  on  theii 
iihoiilders.     *^  Sword  in  hand,'*  was  the  cry  through  ail  the 
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nnks  of  that  terrible  brigade :  "  sword  in  hand.  No  linng; 
Do  it  with  the  cold  steel."  After  a  longand  deaperpte  renM< 
■Dce  the  Ensltsh  were  borne  down.  They  never  roased  Ic 
repeat  that,  if  Solmea  had  done  his  duty  by  them,  thpy  would 
have  beaten  even  the  household.  But  Solmea  gave  ihem  no 
effective  support  He  pushed  forward  some  cavalry  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  could  do  little  or  nothing 
His  infantry  he  would  not  suffer  to  stir.  They  could  do  do 
oood,  he  said,  and  he  would  not  send  them  to  be  slaughtered. 
Ormond  was  eager  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  his  country* 
inMi,  but  was  not  permitted.  Mnckay  sent  a  pressing  mes- 
sage to  represent  that  he  and  his  men  were  left  to  certain 
dfwtructiou  :  but  all  was  vain.  "  God's  will  be  done,"  said  the 
brave  veteran.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  like  a  good  Cliristian 
and  a  good  soldier.  With  him  fell  Douglas  and  Lanier,  two 
gener^  distinguished  among  the  conquerors  of  Ireland. 
Mountjoy  too  was  among  the  slain.  After  languishins  three 
years  in  the  Bastile,  he  had  just  been  exchanged  for  nichard 
Hamilton,  and,  having  been  converted  to  Whiggism  by  wrongs 
more  powerful  than  all  the  arguments  of  Locke  and  Sidney, 
had  mstantly  hastened  to  join  William^s  camp  as  a  volun. 
leer.*  Five  fine  regiments  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  No 
pan  of  this  devoted  band  would  have  escaped  but  for  the 
courage  and  conduct  of  Auverquerque,  who  came  to  the 
rescue  in  the  moment  of  eztremi^  with  two  fresh  battal- 
ions.. The  gallant  manner  in  which  he  brought  off  the 
remains  of  Mackay's  division  was  long  remembered  with 
grateful  admiration  by  the  British  camp  fires.  The  ground 
where  the  conflict  had  raged  was  piled  with  corpses ;  and 
those  who  buried  the  slain  remarked  that  almost  all  the 
wounds  had  been  given  in  close  fighting  by  the  sword  or  the 
bayoneL 

It  was  said  that  William  so  far  forgot  his  wonted  stoicisra 
IS  to  utter  a  passionate  exclamation  at  the  way  in  which  the 
English  regiments  had  been  sacrificed.  Soon,  however,  he 
recovered  his  equanimity,  and  determined  to  fall  back  It 
was  high  time  :  for  the  French  army  was  every  moment  be- 
coming stronger,  as  the  regiments  commanded  by  Bouffiera 
tame  up  in  rapid  succession.  The  allied  army  returned  Is 
Lambeque  unpursued  and  in  imbroken  order.t 
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Tlie  Preach  owned  that  they  had  about  seven  thoutand 
meD  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  allies  had  been 
little^  if  at  all,  greater.  The  relative  strength  of  the  armies 
was  what  it  had  been  on  the  preceding  day  ;  and  they  con* 
tinued  to  occupy  their  old  positions.  But  the  moral  efrect  ^f 
tfie  battle  was  great.  The  splendor  of  William^s  fame  gren 
pale.  Eren  his  admirers  were  forced  to  own  that,  in  the 
field,  he  was  not  a  i^atch  for  Luxemburg.  In  France  the 
jews  was  received  with  transports  of  joy  and  pride.  The 
Court,  the  Capital,  even  the  peasantry  of  the  remotest  prov- 
inces, gloried  in  the  impetuous  valor  which  had  been  din- 
played  by  so  many  youths,  the  heirs  of  illustrious  name«. 
It  was  exultingly  and  fondly  repeated  all  over  the  kingdcin 
tliat  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres  could  not  by  any  remon- 
strances be  kept  out  of  danger,  that  a  ball  had  passed  through 
his  coat,  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  The 
people  lined  the  itmds  to  see  the  princes  and  nobles  who  re* 
turned  from  Steinkirk.  The  jewellers  devised  Steinkirk  buc- 
kles :  the  perfumers  sold  Steinkirk  powder.  But  the  name  of 
the  field  of  battle  was  peculiarly  given  to  a  new  species  of  coU 

16;  Voltaire,  Sidcle  de  Louis  XIV.;  Burnet,  2,  97 ;  M^xnoires  de 
Berwick ;  Dykveit's  Letter  to  the  States  OeDeral  dated  August  4, 
1692.  See  also  the  very  interesting  debate  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Conunons  on  Not.  21,  1692.  An  English  translation  of 
Luxemburg's  very  elaborate  and  artful  despatch  will  be  found  in  the 
Monthly  Mercury  for  September,  1692.  The  original  has  recently 
been  printed  in  the  new  edition  of  Dangeau.  Lewis  pronounced  it 
the  best  despatch  that  he  had  ever  seen.  The  editor  of  the  Monthlv 
Mercury  maintains  that  it  was  manufactured  at  Paris.  **  To  think 
otherwise,"  he  says,  *<  is  mere  folly  ;  as  if  Luxemburg  could  be  at  so 
much  leisure  to  write  such  a  long  letter,  more  like  a  pedant  than  a 
general,  or  rather  the  monitor  of  a  school,  giving  an  account  to  his 
master  how  the  rest  of  the  boys  behaved  themselves."  In  the  Month- 
ly Mercury  will  be  found  also  the  French  official  list  of  killed  and 
miounded.  Of  all  the  accounts  of  the  battle  that  which  seems  to  me 
the  best  is  in  the  Memoirs  of  Feuqui^res.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  map. 
Feuqui^es  divides  his  praise  and  blame  very  fairly  between  the  gen- 
erals. The  traditions  of  ^e  English  mess  tables  have  been  preserved 
by  Sterne,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  knees  of  old  soldiers  of  William. 
M  *  There  was  Cutts's,'  continued  the  Corporal,  clapping  the  forefingef 
of  his  right  hand  upon  the  thumb  of  his  left,  and  counting  round  nil 
hand ;  •  there  was  Cutts's,  Mackay's,  Angus's,  Graham's,  and  Leven's, 
all  cut  to  pieces ;  and  so  had  the  Engli^  Lifeguards  too,  had  it  not 
been  for  some  regiments  on  the  right,  who  marched  up  boldly  to  theil 
relief,  and  received  the  enemy's  fire  in  their  faces,  before  any  onn  of 
their  own  platoons  discharged  a  musket  They'll  go  to  heaven  fw  it» 
idded  Trim." 
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kr.  L*ce  neckcloths  wan  then  worn  by  meo  of  fashion ;  uul 
it  bad  been  usuaI  (o  nmnge  ihem  with  K^^t  care.  But  at  the 
terrible  moment  when  the  brigade  of  Boarbonnaii  was  flaring 
before  the  onaet  of  tlie  allies,  there  was  no  time  for  foppery  ; 
and  the  finest  gentlemen  of  the  Court  came  spurring  to  the 
front  of  the  Une  of  battle  with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder. 
It  therefore  became  a  fashion  among  the  beauties  of  Paris  to 
w«ar  round  their  necks  keichiefs  of  the  finest  lace  studious* 
ly  disarrenged  ;  and  these  kerchiefs  were  called  Steinkirks.* 

In  the  camp  of  the  allies  all  was  disunion  and  discontent. 
National  jealousies  and  animosities  raged  without  restraint 
or  disguise.  The  resentment  of  the  English  was  loudly  ex- 
pressed. Solmes,  though  he  was  said  by  those  who  knew 
him  well  to  have  some  valuable  qualities,  was  not  a  man 
likely  to  conciliate  soldien  who  were  prejudiced  against  him 
as  a  foreigoer.  His  demeanor  was  arrogiuit,  his  temper  un- 
f^vemable.  Even  before  the  unfortunate  day  of  Steinkirk 
the  English  officers  did  not  willingly  commuDicate  with  him, 
and  the  private  men  murmured  at  his  harshness.  But  aAer 
the  battle  the  outcry  against  him  became  furious.  He  was 
accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  having  said  with  unfeeling  lev- 
ity, while  the  English  regiments  were  conteadiQg  desperate- 
ly against  great  odds,  that  he  was  curious  to  see  how  the 
bulldogs  would  come  off.  Would  any  body,  it  was  asked, 
now  pretend  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  superior  skill  and 
experience  that  he  had  been  put  over  the  heads  of  so  niany 
English  officers?  It  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  those  om* 
cers  bad  never  seen  war  on  a  large  scale.  Bui  surely  the 
merest  novice  was  competent  to  do  all  that  Solmes  had 
done,  to  misunderstand  orders,  to  send  cavalry  on  duty  which 
none  but  infantry  could  perform,  and  to  look  on  at  safe  dis- 
bocfl  while  brave  men  were  cut  to  pieces.  It  was  too  muc^. 
to  be  at  once  insulted  and  sacrificed,  excluded  from  ibe  hon 
018  of  war,  yet  pushed  on  all  its  extreme  dangers,  sneered  a 
as  ra.w  recruits,  and  then  \efi  to  cope  unsupported  with  the 
finest  body  of  veterans  in  the  world.  Such  were  the  com- 
plainia  of  the  English  army ;  and  they  were  echoed  by  the 
English  nation. 

Fortunately  about  this  time  a  discovery  was  made  which 
'umished  boUt  the  camp  at  Lambeque  and  the  coffeehouse* 
of  Ijondon  with  a  subjcut  of  conversation  much  less  agreea- 
If'e  to  the  Jacobites  tl»n  the  disaster  of  Steinkirk. 

•  VoltaiR,  Si£clc  dr  hoais  XXV. 
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A  plot  against  the  life  of  William  had  been,  during  &om« 
months,  maturing  in  the  French  War  Office.  It  should  seem 
that  Louvois  had  originally  sketched  the  design,  and  had  be* 

Sueathed  it,  still  rude,  to  his  son  and  successor  Barbesieuz. 
\y  Barbesieux  the  plan  was  perfected^  The  execution  was 
intrusted  to  an  officer  named  Grandval.  Grandval  was  ud* 
doubtedly  brave,  and  full  of  zeal  for  his  country  and  his  re» 
ligion.  He  was  indeed  flighty  and  half  witted,  but  not  on 
that  account  the  less  dangerous.  Indeed  a  flighty  and  half 
witted  man  is  the  very  instrument  generally  preferred  by 
cunning  politicians  when  very  hazardous  work  is  to  be  done. 
No  shrewd  calculator  would,  for  any  bribe,  however  enor- 
mous, have  exposed  himself  to  the  fate  of  Chatel,  of  Ra- 
vaillac,  or  of  (xerarts.* 

Grandval  secured,  as  he  conceived,  the  assistance  of  two 
adventurers,  Dumont,  a  Walloon,  and  Leefdale,  a  Dutchman. 
In  April,  soon  after  William  had  arrived  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  murderers  were  directed  to  repair  to  their  posu 
Dumont  was  then  in  Westphalia.  Grandval  and  Leefdale 
were  at  Paris.  Uden  in  North  Brabant  was  fixed  as  thu 
place  where  the  three  were  to  meet  and  whence  they  wei« 
lo  proceed  together  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  allies.  Befoio 
Grandval  left  Paris  he  paid  a  visit  to  Saint  Germains,  abd 
was  presented  to  James  and  to  Mary  of  Modena.  ^'  I  hare 
been  informed,^^  said  James,  ^^  of  the  business.  If  you  and 
your  companions  do  me  this  service,  you  shall  never  wauf.*' 
After  this  audience  Grandval  set  out  on  his  journey.  He 
had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  that  he  had  been  betrayed  both 
by  the  accomplice  who  accompanied  him  and  by  the  accom- 
plice whom  he  was  going  to  meet.  Dumont  and  Leeldale 
were  not  enthusiasts.  They  cared  nothing  for  the  restoration 
of  James,  the  grandeur  of  Lewis,  or  the  ascendency  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  was  plain  to  every  man  of  common 
senso  that,  whether  the  design  succeeded  or  failed,  the  re- 
ward of  the  assassins  would  probably  be  to  be  disowned, 
with  affected  abhorrence,  by  the  Courts  of  Versailes  and 
Baint  Germains,  and  to  be  torn  with  redhot  pincers,  smeared 
with  melted  lead,  and  dismembered  by  four  horses.  To 
f ulgar  natures  the  prospect  of  such  a  martyrdom  was  not 


*  Lsnghome,  the  chief  lav  agent  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  alwaja 
he  owned  to  TiUotson,  smeoted  tools  on  this  principle.    Biiznet  i. 
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•Huring.  Both  these  mea,  therefore,  had,  almost  a:  the  same 
tune,  though,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  concert,  cotivejred 
to  William,  through  difierent  channnls,  waniings  that  his  lifff 
was  in  danger.  Dumont  had  acknowledged  every  thing  ta 
the  Duke  of  Zell,  one  of  the  confederate  princes.  Leefdals 
had  transmitted  ful'  intelligence  through  his  relations  who 
resided  in  Holland,  Meanwhile  Morel,  a  Swiss  Protestant 
of  great  learning  wno  was  then  in  France,  wrote  to  iaform 
Burnet  that  the  weak  and  hotheaded  Gratidval  had  been 
heard  to  talk  boastfully  of  the  event  which  would  aeon  aaton- 
ieh  the  world,  and  had  confidently  predicted  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  would  not  live  to  the  end  of  the  next  month. 

These  cautions  were  not  neglected.  From  the  moment 
at  which  Grandval  entered  the  Netherlands,  his  steps  were 
among  snares.  His  movements  were  watched  :  his  words 
were  noted :  ha  was  arrested,  examined,  confronted  with  his 
accomplices,  and  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  allies.  About  a 
week  af^er  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  he  was  brought  before  a 
Court  Martial.  Ginkell,  who  hud  been  rewarded  for  his  great 
services  in  Ireland  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Alhlone,  presid- 
ed ;  and  Talmash  was  among  the  judges.  Mackay  and 
Lanier  had  been  named  members  of  the  board :  but  they 
were  no  more  ;  and  their  places  were  filled  by  younger 
officers. 

The  duty  of  the  Court  Martial  was  very  simple :  for  the 
prisoner  attempted  no  defence.  His  conscience  had,  it  should 
seem,  been  suddenly  awakened.  He  admitted,  with  expres- 
fions  of  remorse,  the  truth  of  all  (he  charges,  made  a  minute, 
and  apparently  an  ingenuous,  confession,  and  owned  thai  he 
had  deserved  death.  He  was  senienced  to  be  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered,  and  underwent  his  punishment  with  great  for< 
titude  and  with  a  show  of  piety.  He  lef^  behind  him  a  few 
lines,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  about  to  lose  his  life 
for  having  too  faithfully  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  Barbesieux. 

His  confession  was  immedtaiely  published  in  several  lan- 
guages, and  was  read  with  very  various  and  very  strong  emo- 
tions.  That  it  was  genuine  could  not  be  doubted  ;  for  it  was 
warranted  by  the  signatures  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
military  men  living.  That  it  was  prompted  by  the  hope  of 
paidon  could  hardly  be  supposed:  for  William  had  taken 
tHiins  to  discourage  that  hope.  Siill  less  could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  prisoner  had  uttered  untruths  in  order  to  avoid  the 
torturf.     For,  though  it  was  the  universal  practice  in  ihs 
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Nethe  Hands  to  put  convicted  assassins  to  the  rack  in  order  t» 
Wring  out  from  them  the  names  of  their  employers  and  asso- 
ciates, William  had  given  orders  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
rack  should  not  be  used  or  even  named.  It  should  be  added, 
that  the  Court  did  not  interrogate  the  prisoner  closely,  but 
suffered  him  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  believe  that  his  narrative  is  substantially  true ; 
and  no  part  of  it  has  a  stronger  air  of  truth  than  his  account 
of  the  audience  with  which  James  had  honored  him  at  Saint 
G^rmains. 

In  our  island  the  sensation  produced  by  the  news  was 
great.  The  Whi^  loudly  called  both  James  and  Lewis 
assassins.  How,  it  was  asked,  was  it  possible,  without  out^ 
raging  common  sense,  to  put  an  innocent  meaning  on  the 
words  which  Grandval  declared  that  he  had  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  banished  King  of  England  ?  And  who  that  knew 
the  Court  of  Versailles  would  believe  that  Barbesieux,  a 
youth,  a  mere  novice  in  politics,  and  rather  a  clerk  than  a 
minister,  would  have  dared  to  do  what  he  had  done  without 
taking  his  master's  pleasure  ?  Very  charitable  and  very 
ignorant  persons  might  perhaps  indulge  a  hope  that  Lewis 
lad  not  been  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  But  that  he  was 
in  accessory  af\er  the  fact  no  human  being  could  doubt.  He 
must  have  seen  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial,  the 
evidence,  the  confession.  If  he  really  abhorred  assassina- 
tion as  honest  men  abhor  it,  would  not  Barbesieux  have  been 
driven  with  ignominy  from  the  royal  presence,  and  flung  into 
the  Bastile  ?  Yet  Barbesieux  was  still  at  the  War  Office  ; 
and  it  was  not  pretended  that  he  had  been  punished  even  by 
a  word  or  a  frown.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  both  Kings  were 
partakers  in  the  guilt  of  Grandval.  And  if  it  were  asked 
how  two  princes  whc  made  a  high  profession  of  religion 
could  have  fallen  into  such  wickedness,  the  answer  was  that 
they  had  learned  their  religion  from  the  Jesuits.  In  reply  to 
these  reproaches  the  English  Jacobites  said  very  little ;  and 
the  French  government  said  nothing  at  all.* 

•  I  hare  taken  the  hiBtory  of  Qrandval's  plot  chiefly  from  Grand- 
vml't  own  confession.  I  have  not  mentioned  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
becanae  Grandval,  in  his  confession,  did  not  mention  her.  The  accu- 
sation brought  agiinst  her  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Dumont. 
See  also  a  Tnie  Account  of  the  horrid  Con8piracy  against  the  Life  of 
His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  William  ILL.,  1692  ;  Reflections  upon  the  latr 
honid  Conspiracy  contriTcd  by  sorae  of  the  French  Court  to  murcloi 
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llw  campaign  in  tbe  Netnerlanda  ended  wiOioDt  any  othei 
•Tflol  desening  to  be  recorded.  On  the  eighteenth  of  Octo 
ber  William  arrived  in  England.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the 
twentieth  he  reached  Kensington,  having  traversed  the  whole 
length  of  the  capital.  His  reception  waa  cordial.  The 
crowd  was  great;  the  acclamations  were  loud  ;  and  all  the 
windows  along  his  route,  from  Aldgate  to  Piccadilly,  weie 
lighted  up.* 

But,  notwithstanding  these  favorable  symptoms,  the  nation 
was  disappointed  and  discontented.  The  war  had  been  iin- 
successful  by  land.  By  sea  a  great  advantage  had  been 
gained,  but  had  not  been  improved.  The  general  expecta* 
tion  had  been  that  the  victory  of  May  would  be  followed  by 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Prance,  that  Saint  Maloes  would  be 
bombarded,  that  the  last  remains  of  Tourville's  squadron 
woold  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  arsenals  of  Brest  and  Roche- 
fort  would  be  laid  in  ruins.  This  expectation  was,  no  doubt, 
unreasonable.  It  did  not  follow,  because  Rooke  and  his  sea- 
men  had  silenced  the  batteries  hastily  thrown  up  by  Belle- 
fonds,  that  it  would  be  safe  to  expose  ships  to  the  fire  of 
regular  fortresses.  The  government,  however,  was  not  less 
sanguine  than  the  nation.  Great  preparations  were  made. 
The  allied  fleet,  haying  been  speedily  refitted  at  Portsmouth, 
stood  out  again  to  sea.  Rooke  was  sent  to  examine  the 
■oundings  and  the  currents  along  the  shore  of  Britanny.t 
Transports  were  collected  at  Saint  Helens.  Fourteen  thou- 
•and  troops  were  assembled  on  Portsdown  under  the  command 
of  Meinhart  Schomberg,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  fa- 
t}:er's  services  and  his  own  with  the  highest  rank  in  the  Irish 
~eerage,  and  was  now  Duke  of  Leinster.  Under  him  were 
'^uvigny,  who,  for  bis  good  service  at  Aghrim,  had  been 
created  Earl  of  Galway,  La  Melloniere  and  Cambon  with 
(heir  gallant  bands  of  refugees,  and  Argyle  with  the  regiment 
which  bore  his  name,  and  which,  as  it  began  to  be  rumored, 
had  last  winter  done  something  strange  and  horrible  in  a  wild 
country  of  rocks  and  snow,  never  yel  explored  by  any  Eng- 
lishman. 

Hi*  Majesty  in  Fluiders,  1692  {  Bumet,  ii.  92 ;  Temon's  Letter*  from 
the  camp  to  Colt,  publiihed  l>y  Tindal  i  the  LoadoD  Ouetts,  Au(.  1). 
The  Paris  Ouetto  ccDUdiu  not  one  word  on  tba  nil^ect,  —  amnf 
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Od  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  the  troops  were  all  on  board 
The  transports  sailed,  and  in  a  few  hours  joined  the  oavat 
armament  in  the  neighborhood  of  Portland.  On  the  twenty* 
eighth  a  general  council  of  war  was  held.  All  the  nav^ 
commanders,  wkh  Russell  at  their  head,  declared  that  it 
would  be  madness  to  carry  their  ships  within  the  range  of 
the  guns  of  Saint  Maloes,  and  that  the  town  must  be  reduced 
to  straits  by  land  before  the  men  of  war  in  the  harbor  could, 
with  any  chance  of  success,  be  attacked  from  the  sea.  The 
military  men  declared  with  equal  unanimity  that  the  land 
forces  could  eflect  nothing  against  the  town  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  fleet  It  was  then  considered  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  make  an  attempt  on  Brest  or  Roche- 
fort.  Russell  and  the  Qther  flag  officers,  among  whom  were 
Rooke,  Shovel,  Almonde  and  Evertsen,  pronounced  that  the 
summer  was  too  far  spent  for  either  enterprise.*  We  must 
suppose  that  an  opinion  in  which  so  many  distinguished  ad- 
diirals,  both  English  and  Dutch,  concurred,  however  strange 
It  may  seem  to  us,  was  in  conformity  with  what  were  then 
the  established  principles  of  the  art  of  maritime  war.  Bu; 
why  all  these  questions  could  not  have  been  fully  discussed  a 
week  earlier,  why  fourteen  thousand  troops  should  have  been 
shipped  and  sent  to  sea,  before  it  had  been  considered  what 
they  were  to  do,  or  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
do  any  thing,  we  may  reasonably  wonder.  The  armament 
returned  to  Saint  Helens,  to  the  astonishment  and  disgust  of 
the  whole  nation.f  The  ministers  blamed  the  commanders  : 
the  commanders  blamed  the  ministers.  The  recriminations 
exchanged  between  Nottingham  and  Russell  were  loud  and 
angry.  Nottingham,  honest,  industrious,  versed  in  civil  busi- 
ness, and  eloquent  in  parliamentary  debate,  was  deficient  w 
the  qualities  of  a  war  minister,  and  was  not  at  all  aware  of 
his  deficiencies.  Between  him  and  the  whole  body  of  pro- 
fessional sailors  there  was  a  feud  of  long  standing.  He  had 
some  time  before  the  Revolution,  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ,  and  his  own  opinion  was  that  he  had  then  acquired  a 
profound  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs.     This  opinion  how- 


*  London  Gazette,  July  2S,  1692.    See  the  resolutions  of  the  Coun- 
eil  of  War  in  Burchett.     In  a  letter  to  Nottingham,  dated  July  10 
RusmU  says,  **  Six  weeks  will  near  conclude  -^  hat  we  call  siuninv ' 
Lords'  Journals,  Dec  19,  1692. 

t  Monthly  Mercury,  Aug.  and  Sept.  1692 
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nrer  ha  had  very  much  to  himaelf.  Men  whn  hat.  pasM  i 
half  their  lives  od  the  waves,  and  who  had  been  in  battles 
■torma  and  shipwrecks,  were  impatient  of  his  somewhat  ponv 
pous  lectures  and  reprimands,  and  pronounced  him  a  mere 
pedant,  who,  with  all  his  book  learning,  >vbb  ignorant  of  what 
every  cabin  boy  knew,  Russell  had  always  been  froward) 
arrogant  and  mutinous ;  and  now  prosperity  and  glory  brought 
out  his  vices  in  full  strength.  With  the  government  which 
be  had  saved  he  took  all  the  liberties  of  on  insolent  servant 
who  believe*  himself  to  be  oeceesary,  treated  the  orders  of 
bis  superiors  with  contemptuous  levity,  resented  reproof, 
however  gentle,  as  an  outrage,  furoished  no  plan  of  his  own, 
and  showed  a  sullen  determination  to  execute  no  plaa  fur* 
nished  by  any  body  else.  To  Nottingham  he  had  a  strong 
and  a  very  natural  antipathy.  They  were  indeed  an  ill 
matched  pair.  Nottingham  was  a  Tory:  Russell  was  a 
Whig.  Nottingham  was  a  speculative  seaman,  confident  in 
his  theories :  Russell  was  a  practical  seaman,  proud  of  his 
achievements.  The  strength  of  Nottingham  lay  in  speech  : 
Jie  strength  of  Russell  lay  in  action.  Nottinghain's  demean- 
or  was  decorous  even  in  formality  :  Russell  was  passionate 
and  rude.  Lastly,  Nottingham  was  an  honest  man;  and 
Russell  was  a  villain.  They  now  became  mortal  enemies. 
The  Admiral  sneered  at  the  Secretary's  ignorance  of  oaval 
afiairs :  the  Secretary  accused  the  Admiral  of  sacrificing 
the  public  interests  to  mere  wayward  humor ;  and  both  were 
in  the  right.* 

While  they  were  wrangling,  the  merchants  of  all  the  ports 
In  the  kingdom  raised  a  cry  against  the  naval  administration. 
The  victory  of  which  the  nation  was  so  proud  was,  in  the 
City,  pronouDced  to  have  been  a  positive  disaster.  Duimg 
some  months  before  the  battle  all  the  maritime  st^ngin  of 
the  enemy  had  been  collected  in  two  great  masses,  one  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  one  in  the  Atlantic.  There  had  con- 
sequently been  little  privateering;  and  the  voyage  to  New 
England  or  Jamaica  had  been  almost  as  safe  as  in  time  of 
peaco.  Since  the  battle,  the  remains  of  the  force  which  had 
lately  been  collected  under  Tour/ille  were  dispersed  over 

•  Evelrn's  Diif,  Jul;  25,  1S9!  (  Bumet,  Si.  S4,  95,  snd  Lord  Dart- 
-  Koutb'i  Note.  TOB  history  of  the  quairel  between  Rusrall  and  Not- 
dngliam  will  be  beet  learned  troux  tLe  Parliamentorr  Jooraali  and 
OttMim  of  the  8«Hion  of  169f . 
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the  ocean.  Even  the  passage  from  England  to  Ireland  was 
insecure.  Every  week  it  was  announced  that  twenty,  thirty 
fifly  vessels  belonging  to  London  or  Bristol  had  been  takeu 
by  the  French.  More  than  a  hundred  prizes  were  carried 
during  that  autumn  into  Saint  Maloes  alone.  It  would  have 
been  far  better,  in  the  opinion  of  the  shipowners  and  of  the 
undsrwriters,  that  the  Royal  Sun  had  still  been  afloat  with 
her  thousand  fighting  men  on  board  than  that  she  should  be 
lying  a  Keap  of  ashes  on  the  beach  at  Cherburg,  while  her 
crew,  distributed  among  twenty  brigantines,  prowled  for  booty 
over  the  sea  between  Cape  Finisterre  and  Cape  Clear.* 

The  privateers  of  Dunkirk  had  long  been  celebrated  ;  and 
among  them,  John  Bart,  humbly  born,  and  scarcely  able  to 
sign  his  name,  but  eminently  brave  and  active,  had  attained 
an  undisputed  preeminence.  In  the  country  of  Anson  and 
Hawke,  of  Howe  and  Rodney,  of  Duncan,  Saint  Vincent 
and  Nelson,  the  name  of  the  most  daring  and  skilful  corsair 
would  have  little  chance  of  being  remembered.  But  France, 
among  whose  many  unquestioned  titles  to  glory  very  few  are 
derived  from  naval  war,  still  ranks  Bart  among  her  great 
men.  In  the  autumn  of  1692  this .  enterprising  freebooter 
was  the  terror  of  all  the  English  and  Dutch  merchants  who 
traded  with  the  Baltic.  He  took  and  destroyed  vessels  close 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  our  island.  He  even  ventured  to  land 
m  Northumberland,  and  burned  many  houses  before  the 
trainbands  could  be  collected  to  oppose  him.  The  prizes 
which  he  carried  back  into  his  native  port  were  estimated  at 
about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.f  About  the  same 
time  a  younger  adventurer,  destined  to  equal  or  surpass  Bart, 
Du  Guay  Trouin,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  small 
armed  vessel.  The  intrepid  boy,  —  for  he  was  not  yet  twenty 
years  old,  —  entered  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  sacked  a 
mansion  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  did  not  reembark  till  a 
detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Limerick  marched  against 
him.t 

While  our  trade  was  interrupted  and  our  shores  menaced 
by  these  rovers,  some  calamities  which  no  human  prudence 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  19,  1692  ;  Burnet,  ii.  95  ;  Orey'e  De- 
bates, Nov.  21,  1692  ;  Paris  Gazettes  of  August  and  September ;  Nar- 
dsBUB  Luttrell's  Diary,  Sept. 

t  See  Bart's  Letters  of  Nobility,  and  the  Paris  Gazettes  of  the' 
tatumn  of  1692. 

i  M6moires  de  Du  Guay  Trouin. 


eonld  nave  averted  incre«aed  the  public  ill  humor.  An  eiirlh- 
quake  oC  terrible  violence  laid  waste  in  less  than  three  miti- 
Dtes  the  fiourishing  colony  of  Jamaica.  Whole  plantation* 
ehani^  their  place.  Whole  villages  were  swallowed  up 
Port  Royal,  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  city  which  the  English 
bad  yet  built  in  the  New  World,  renowned  for  its  quays,  for 
ha  waiebouses,  and  for  its  stately  streets,  which  were  said  t& 
rival  Cheapside,  was  turned  into  a  mass  of  ruins.  PifVeen 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  under  iheir  own  dwell- 
ings. The  effect  of  this  disaster  was  severely  felt  by  many 
of  the  great  mercantile  houses  of  London  and  Bristol.* 

A  fltill  heavier  calamity  w«s  the  failure  of  the  harvest, 
rhe  summer  had  been  wet  all  over  Western  Europe.  Those 
heavy  rains  which  had  impeded  the  exertions  of  the  French 
pioneers  in  the  trenches  of  Namur  had  been  fatal  to  the  crops. 
Old  men  remembered  no  such  year  since  1648.  No  fruit 
ripened.  The  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  doubted.  The 
evil  was  aggravated  by  the  state  of  the  silver  coin,  which  had 
been  clipped  to  such  an  extent  that  the  words  pound  and  shil- 
ling had  ceased  to  have  a  fixed  meaning.  Compared  with 
Prance  indeed  England  might  well  be  esteemed  prosperous. 
Here  the  public  burdens  were  heavy :  there  they  were  crush- 
ing. Here  the  laboring  man  was  forced  to  husband  his  coarse 
barley  l«if  t  but  there  it  not  seldom  happened  that  the  wretch- 
ed peasant  was  found  dead  on  the  earth  with  hnlfchewed  grass 
in  his  mouth.  Our  ancestors  found  some  consolation  in  think- 
ing that  ihey  were  gradually  wearing  out  the  strength  of  their 
formidable  enemy,  and  that  his  resources  were  likely  to  be 
Jrained  sooner  than  theirs.  Still  there  was  much  suffering 
tnd  much  repining.  In  some  counties  mobs  attacked  the 
rranaries.  The  necessity  of  retrenchment  was  felt  by  fami- 
lies of  every  rank.  An  idle  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  who 
little  thought  that  his  buffoonery  would  ever  be  cited  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  his  times,  complained  that,  in  this  year, 
wine  ceased  to  be  put  on  many  kmpitable  tables  where  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  tt,  and  that  its  place  was  supplied 
by  punch.f 

■  London  Guette,  Aug.  II,  1(192;  EvGlyn'i  Diaiy,  Aur.  10; 
UonUii;  Herciu7  for  Snitnaber;  A  Full  Account  of  tfie  late  Dnwl- 
fill  Eorthquak*  at  Port  Royal  in  Jsmoica,  licenaed  Sept.  0,  1692. 

t  E^ljra'i   Biarf,  Juno  M,  Oct.  I      ■"""      *'--         -    -    "'- 


lom  of  public  distress  much  more  alarmitig  thiB 
utioD  of  brandy  ond  iemona  for  claret  was  the  u>. 
Jrime.  During  the  autumn  of  1692.  and  ihe  fo^ 
ter,  the  capital  was  kept  in  constant  terror  by  house. 

One  gang,  thirteen  strong,  entered  the  mansion  of 
of  Ormoud  in  Sainl  James's  Square,  and  all  bui 

in  carrying  off  his  magnificent  plate  and  jewels. 
ing  made  an  atlempt  on  Lambeth  Palace.*     When 

may  tonily  be  believed  thai  no  shopkeeper's  till  or 
i  be  safe.     From  Bow  to  Hyde  Park,  from  Thnmea 
Bloomsburyi  there  was  no  parish  in  which  some 
[ing  had  not  been  sacked  hy  burglars.f      Meanwhile 

rn.     There  was  a  sworn   fraternily  of  iveoty  foot- 
1  met  at  an  alehouse  in  Southwark.J     Biu  the  must 
hand  of  plunderers  consisted  of  two  and  twenty 
5     It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time,  a  jo-jrney  o'f 
through  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  shires  of 
■as  BS  dangerous  as  a  pilgrimage  across  the  deserts 
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The  fiiends  of  the  government  asserted  that  the  marauderf 
i/ere  ail  Jacobites ;  and  indeed  there  were  some  appearances 
which  gave  color  to  the  assertion.  For  example,  fiAeen 
butchers,  going  on  a  market  day  to  buy  beasts  at  Thame, 
were  stopped  by  a  large  gang,  and  compelled  first  to  deliver 
cbeir  moneybags,  and  then  to  drink  King  James's  health  in 
brandy.*  The  diieves,  however,  to  do  them  justice,  showed, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  no  decided  preference  for  any 
political  party.  Some  of  them  fell  in  with  Marlborough  near 
Saifkt  Albans,  and,  notwithstanding  his  known  hostility  to  the 
Court  and  his  recent  imprisonment,  compelled  him  to  deliver 
up  five  hundred  guineas,  which  he  doubtless  never  ceased  to 
regret  to  the  last  moment  of  his  long  career  of  prosperity  and 
glory.f 

When  William,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent,  learned 
to  what  an  extent  these  outrages  were  carried,  he  expressed 
great  indignation,  and  announced  his  resolution  to  put  down 
the  malefactors  with  a  strong  hand.  A  veteran  robber  was 
induced  to  turn  informer,  and  to  lay  before  the  King  a  list  of 
the  chief  highwaymen,  and  a  full  account  of  their  habits  and 
of  their  favorite  haunts.  It  was  said  that  this  list  contained 
not  less  than  eighty  names. J  Strong  parties  of  cavalry  were 
sent  out  to  protect  the  roads;  and  this  precaution,  which 
would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  excited  much  mur- 
muring, seems  to  have  been  generally  approved.  A  fine 
regiment,  now  called  the  Second  Dragoon  Guards,  which  had 
distinguished  itself  in  Ireland  by  activity  and  success  in  the 
irregular  war  against  the  Rapparees,  was  selected  to  guard 
several  of  the  great  avenues  of  the  capital.  Blackheath,  Bar- 
net,  Hounslow,  became  places  of  arms.^  In  a  few  weeks 
the  roads  were  as  safe  as  usual.  The  executions  were  nu- 
merous :  for,  till  the  evil  had  been  suppressed,  the  Kin^  reso- 
lutely refused  to  listen  to  any  solicitations  for  mercy. ||  Amonfl 
those  who  suflered  was  James  Whitney,  the  most  celebrated 
captain  of  banditti  in  the  kingdom.     He  had  been,  during 

•  Ibid.  Nov.  1692. 
t  Ibid.  August,  1692. 

I  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of  the  States  General,  ^^t  169f .     The 

Dutch  despatches  of  this  year  are  filled  with  stories  of  robberies. 

i  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of  the  States  General,  ^^,  169}*  Histofi- 

tal  Records  of  the  Queen's  Bays,  published  by  authority ;  Narassoi 
Lnttrell's  Diary,  Nov.  15. 

I  Narcissus  Luttrcll's  Diary,  Dec.  22. 


montlw,  die  terror  of  aD  wiio  tniv«neG  firvjoi  Londna 
either  northward  or  weslwmrd,  and  was  at  lecfth  with  di^ 
Ctilty  secured  after  a  desperate  conflict  in  whicn  one  aokber 
was  killed  and  several  wounded.*  The  Loodoo  Gazelle  an* 
nounced  that  the  famous  highwayman  had  heen  t&cea,  aad 
inrited  all  persons  who  had  been  robbed  by  him  to  repair  to 
Newgate  and  to  see  whether  they  could  identify  him.  To 
identify  him  shr/uld  have  been  easy :  for  he  had  a  wouiid  m 
the  face,  and  had  lofit  a  thumb.t  He,  however,  in  the  hope 
of  perplexing  tlie  witn<!SHes  for  the  Crown,  expended  a  hun- 
dred pounds  in  pr<jcunrig  a  sumptuous  embroidered  suit 
against  tlie  day  of  trial.  This  ingenious  device  was  frustrated 
by  his  hardliearted  keepers.  He  was  put  to  the  bar  in  his 
ordinary  clrjthes,  c^>nvictcd  and  8entencc^d  to  death.|  He  had 
previously  tried  to  ransom  himself  by  ofiering  to  raise  a  fine 
troop  of  cavalry,  ail  highwaymen,  for  service  in  Flanders: 
but  his  offer  liad  been  rejected.^  He  had  one  resource  still 
left  He  d^^larcd  that  he  was  privy  to  a  treasonable  plot. 
Some  Jacobite  lords  had  promised  him  immense  rewards  if 
he  would,  at  the  head  of  his  gang,  fall  upon  the  King  at  a 
stag  hunt  in  Windsor  Forest  There  was  nothing  intrinsically 
improbable  in  Whitney's  s*ory.  Indeed  a  design  very  similar 
to  that  which  he  imputed  to  the  malcontents  was,  only  three 
years  later,  actually  formed  by  some  of  them,  and  was  all 
out  carried  into  execution.  But  it  was  far  better  that  a  few 
bad  men  should  go  unpunished  than  that  all  honest  men  should 
live  in  fear  of  being  falsely  accused  by  felons  sentenced  to 
the  gallows.  Chief  Justice  Holt  advised  the  King  to  let  the 
law  take  its  course.  William,  never  much  inclined  to  give 
credit  to  stories  about  conspiracies,  assented.  The  C-aptain, 
as  ho  was  called,  was  hanged  in  Smithfield,  and  made  a  most 
penitent  end.|| 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  discontent,  distress  and  disor- 
der, had  begun  a  session  of  Parliament  singularly  eventful, 
a  session  from  which  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Eng- 

«  Ibid.  Dec.  1692;  Hop.  Jan.  ^,  Hop  calk  Whitney,  •^den 
tieiaamsten  roover  in  Engelandt.*' 

t  London  Gazette,  January  2,  169}. 

f  Narcissus  Luttrcll's  Diary,  Jan.  169§. 
Narcissus  Luttrcll's  Diary,  Doc.  1692. 

II  Ibid.  January  and  February;   Hop,  ^?.  and  Feb.  ^,  I69»; 

Letter  to  Secretary  Trenchard,  1694;    New  Court  ContilTaaoes  m 
mora  Sham  Plots  still,  1693. 
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bsh  finance,  a  session  in  which  some  grave  constitutional 
suestions,  not  yet  entirely  set  at  rest,  were  for  the  first  time 
aebated. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  any  account  of  this  session 
which  can  be  framed  out  of  the  scanty  and  dispersed  materi- 
als now  accessible  must  leave  many  things  obscure.  The 
relations  of  the  parliamentary  factions  were,  during  this 
year,  in  a  singularly  complicated  state.  Each  of  the  two 
1  louses  was  divided  and  subdivided  by  several  lines.  To 
omit  minor  distinctions,  there  was  the  great  line  which  sepa- 
rated the  Whig  party  from  the  Tory  party ;  and  there  was 
the  great  line  which  separated  the  official  men  and  their 
friends  and  dependants,  who  were  sometimes  called  the 
Court  party,  from  those  who  were  sometimes  nicknamed  the 
Grumbletonians  and  sometimes  honored  with  the  appellation 
of  the  Country  party.  And  these  two  great  lines  were  inter- 
secting lines.  For  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown  and  of  their 
adherents  about  one  half  were  Whigs  and  one  half  Tories. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  was,  quite  distinct  from 
the  feud  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  quite  distinct  also  from 
the  feud  between  those  who  were  in  and  those  who  were  out, 
a  feud  between  the  Lords  as  Lords  and  the  Commons  as 
Commons.  The  spirit  both  of  the  hereditary  and  of  the 
elective  chamber  had  been  thoroughly  roused  in  the  preceding 
session  by  die  dispute  about  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward  ;  and  they  met  in  a  pugnacious  mood. 

The  speech  which  the  King  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  was  skilfully  framed  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
the  Houses.  He  came,  he  told  them,  to  ask  for  their  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  He  congratulated  them  on  the  victory 
of  La  Hogue.  He  acknowledged  with  much  concern  that 
the  operations  of  the  allies  had  been  less  successful  by  land 
than  by  sea ;  but  he  warmly  declared  that,  both  by  land  and 
by  sea,  the  valor  of  his  English  subjects  had  been  preemi- 
nently conspicuous.  The  distress  of  his  people,  he  said, 
was  his  own  :  his  interest  was  inseparable  from  theirs :  it 
was  painful  to  him  to  call  on  them  to  make  sacrifices :  but 
from  sacrifices  which  were  •  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
English  nation  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  no  good  Eng- 
lishman and  no  good  Protestant  would  shrink.* 

The  Commons  thanked  the  King  in  cordial  terms  for  his 

*  Lords'  and  Ckimmoni'  Journals.  Nov.  4.  Jan.  1692. 
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gracious  speech.*  But  the  Lords  were  in  a  bad  humor 
Ti%o  of  their  body,  Marlborough  and  Huntingdon,  had,  dur- 
ing the  recess,  when  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection  were 
hourly  expected,  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  were  still  un- 
der recognizances.  Had  a  country  gentleman  or  a  merchant 
been  taken  up  and  held  to  bail  on  even  slighter  grounds  at  jo 
alarming  a  crisis,  the  Lords  would  assuredly  not  have  inter- 
fered. But  they  were  easily  moved  to  anger  by  any  thing 
that  looked  like  an  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order. 
They  not  only  cross-examined  with  great  severity  Aaron 
Smith,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  whose  character,  to  say 
the  truth,  entitled  him  to  little  indulgence,  but  passed,  by 
thirty-five  votes  to  twenty-eight,  a  resolution  implying  a  cen- 
sure on  the  Judges  of  the  King^s  Bench,  men  certainly  not 
inferior  in  probity,  and  very  far  superior  in  legal  learning, 
to  any  peer  of  the  realm.  The  King  thought  it  prudent  to 
soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  the  nobility  by  ordering  the  re- 
cognizances to  be  cancelled  ;  and  with  this  concession  the 
House  was  satisfied,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  Jacobites, 
who  had  hoped  that  tlie  quarrel  would  be  prosecuted  to  some 
fatal  issue,  and  who,  finding  themselves  disappointed,  vented 
their  spleen  by  railing  at  the  tameness  of  the  degenerate 
barons  of  Lngland.f 

Both  Houses  held  long  and  earnest  deliberations  on  the 
state  of  the  nation.  The  King,  when  he  requested  their  ad- 
vice, had,  perhaps,  not  foreseen  that  his  words  would  be  con- 
strued into  an  invitation  to  scrutinize  every  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  to  offer  suggestions  touching  matters  which 
parliaments  have  generally  thought  it  expedient  to  leave  entire- 
ly to  the  Crown.  Some  of  the  discontented  peers  proposed 
that  a  Committee,  chosen  partly  by  the  Lords  and  partly  by 
the  Commons,  should  be  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
management  of  public  affairs.  But  it  was  generally  appre- 
hended that  such  a  Committee  would  become  a  second  and 
more  powerful  Privy  Council,  independent  of  the  Crown, 
Bud  unknown  to  the  Constitution.  The  motion  was  therefore 
rejected  by  forty-eight  votes  to  thirty-six.  On  this  occasion 
the  ministers,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  voted  in  the  major- 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  10,  1692. 

t  See  the  Lords'  Journals  from  Nov.  7  to  Nov.  18,  1692 ;  Burnet, 
U.  102.  Tindal's  account  of  these  proceedings  was  taken  from  letten 
sddreased  by  Wane,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  to  Colt,  envoy  at  Han- 
over.  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Trenchard,  1694. 
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ilj.  A  protest  was  signed  by  eighteen  of  the  minority, 
among  whom  were  the  bitterest  Whigs  and  the  bitterest  To- 
ries in  the  whole  peera^  *' 

The  Houses  inap^<K!,  each  for  itself,  into  the  causes  of  the 
pubbc  calamities.  The  Commons  resolved  themselves  into  a 
Grand  Committee  to  consider  of  the  advice  to  be  given  to  the 
King.  From  the  concise  abstracts  and  fragments  which  have 
come  down  to  us  it  seems  that,  in  4his  Committee,  which  con- 
tinued to  sit  many  days,  the  debates  wandered  over  a  vast 
ppcice.  One  member  spoke  of  tlie  prevalence  of  highway 
robbc  ry :  another  deplored  the  quarrel  between  the  Queen 
and  the  Princess,  and  proposed  that  two  or  three  gentlemen 
should  be  deputed  to  wait  on  Her  Majesty  and  try  to  make 
matters  up.  A  third  described  the  machinations  of  the  Jac- 
obites in  the  preceding  spring.  It  was  notorious,  he  said,  that 
preparations  had  been  made  for  a  rising,  and  that  arms  and 
horses  had  been  collected ;  yet  not  a  single  traitor  had  been 
brought  to  justice.f 

The  events  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea  furnished  matter  for 
several  earnest  debates.  Many  members  complained  of  the 
preference  given  to  aliens  over  Englishmen.  The  whole  bat- 
tle of  Steinkirk  was  fought  over  again  ;  and  severe  reflections 
were  thrown  on  Solmes.  "  Let  English  soldiers  be  com 
manded  by  none  but  English  generals,^^  was  the  almost  uni- 
versal cry.  Seymour,  who  had  once  been  distinguished  by 
his  hatred  of  the  foreigners,  but  who,  since  he  had  been  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  had  reconsidered  his  opinions,  asked 
where  English  generals  were  to  be  found.  "  I  have  no  love 
for  foreigners  as  foreigners:  but  we  have  no  choice.  Men 
are  not  born  generals :  nay,  a  man  may  be  a  very  valuable 
captain  or  major,  and  not  be  equal  to  the  conduct  of  an  army. 
Nothing  but  experience  will  form  great  commanders.  Very 
few  of  our  countrymen  have  that  experience  ;  and  therefore 
we  must  for  the  present  employ  strangers."  Lowther  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side.  "  We  have  had  a  long  peace  ;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  of- 
ficers fit  for  high  commands.  The  parks  and  the  camp  at 
Hounslow  were  very  poor  military  schools,  when  compared 
with  the  fields  of  battle  and  the  lines  of  contravallation  in 


*  LordB*  Journals,  Dec.  7 ;  Tindal,  from  the  Colt  Papers  ;  Burnet, 
iL106. 
t  Ghrej's  Debates  Nov.  21  and  23,  1692. 
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which  the  great  commanders  of  the  continental  nationB  have 
learned  their  art'*  In  reply  to  these  arguments,  an  orator  oo 
die  other  side  was  so  absurd  as  to  declare  tliat  he  could  point 
out  ten  Englishmen  who,  if  they  were  in  the  French  service, 
would  be  made  Marshals.  Four  or  five  colonels  who  had 
been  at  Stcinkirk  took  part  in  the  debate.  It  was  said  cf  them 
that  they  showed  as  much  modesty  in  speech  as  they  had 
•hown  courage  in  action ;  and,  from  the  very  imperfect  re- 
port which  has  come  down  to  us,  the  compliment  seems  to 
liave  been  not  imdeserved.  They  did  not  join  in  the  vulgar 
cry  against  the  Dutch.  They  spoke  well  of  the  foreign  ofit- 
cers  generally,  and  did  full  justice  to  the  valor  and  conduct 
with  which  Auverquerque  had  rescued  the  shattered  renoaina 
of  Mackay's  division  from  what  seemed  certain  destruction. 
But  in  defence  of  Solmes  not  a  word  was  said.  His  severity 
his  haughty  manners,  and,  above  all,  tlie  indifference  with 
which  he  had  looked  on  while  the  English,  borne  down  by 
overwhelming  numbers,  were  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the 
French  household  troops,  had  made  him  so  odious  that  many 
members  were  prepared  to  vote  for  an  address  requesting 
that  he  might  be  removed,  and  that  his  place  might  be  filled 
by  Talmash,  who,  since  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough,  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  ofRcer  in  the  army.  But 
Talmash's  friends  judiciously  interfered.  "  1  have,"  said  one 
of  them,  ^^  a  true  regard  for  that  gentleman  ;  and  I  implore 
you  not  to  do  him  an  injury  under  the  notion  of  doing  him  r 
kindness.  Consider  that  you  are  usurping  what  is  peculiarly 
the  King's  prerogative.  You  are  turning  officers  out  and  put* 
ting  officers  in."  The  debate  ended  without  any  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  Solmes.  But  a  hope  was  expressed,  in  langua'ge  not 
very  parliamentary,  that  what  had  been  said  in  the  Committee 
would  be  reported  to  the  King,  and  that  His  Majesty  would 
not  disregard  the  general  wish  of  the  representatives  of  his 
fieople.* 

The  Commons  next  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  naval  ad« 
ministration,  and  very  soon  catne  to  a  quarrel  with  the  Lords 
(HI  that  subject  That  there  had  been  mismanagement  some- 
where was  but  too  evident  It  was  hardly  possible  to  acquit 
both  Russell  and  Nottingham ;  and  each  House  stood  by  its 
own  member.  The  Commons  had,  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Russell  for  bin 

ItnfB  Debiiln,  Nov.  21»  1692 ;  Oolt  Papcn  ia  TiadtL 
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eooduot  at  La  flogue.  They  now,  in  the  Grand  Conunittoo 
of  Adviee«  look  into  consideration  the  miscarriages  which  hao 
followed  the  batde.  A  motion  was  made  so  yasuelj  worded 
that  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  mean  any  thing.  It  was  onder^ 
stood,  however,  to  imply  a  censure  on  Nottingham,  and  was 
therefore  strongly  opposed  by  his  friends.  On  the  di\isioo 
the  A^es  were  a  hundred  and  sixty-five,  the  Noes  a  hundred 
snd  sKty-four.* 

Oa  the  very  next  day  Nottingham  appealed  to  the  Lords. 
He  told  his  story  with  all  the  skill  of  a  practised  orator,  and 
with  all  the  authority  which  belongs  to  unblemished  integrity* 
He  then  laid  on  the  table  a  great  mass  of  papers,  which  he 
requested  the  House  to  read  and  consider.  The  Peers  seem 
to  have  examined  the  papers  seriously  and  diligently.  The 
result  of  the  examination  was  by  no  means  favorable  to  Rus- 
selL  Yet  it  was  thought  unjust  to  condemn  him  unheard : 
and  it  was  difficult  to  devise  any  way  in  which  their  Lordships 
could  hear  him.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  papers 
down  to  the  Commons  with  a  message  which  imported  diat,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Upper  House,  there  was  a  case  against  the 
Admiral  which  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  answer.  With 
thepapers  was  sent  an  abstract  of  the  contents.! 

The  message  was  not  very  respectfully  received.  Russell 
had,  at  that  moment,  a  popularity  which  he  little  deserved, 
but  which  will  not  surprise  us  when  we  remember  tliat  the 
public  knew  nothing  of  his  treasons,  and  knew  that  he  wa& 
the  only  living  Englishman  who  had  won  a  great  battle.  The 
abstract  of  tl^  papers  was  read  by  the  clerk.  Russell  then 
spoke  with  great  applause ;  and  his  friends  pressed  for  an  im- 
mediate decision.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  very  justly  ob- 
served that  it  was  impossible  to  pronounce  judgment  on  such 
a  pile  of  despatches  without  perusing  them  :  but  this  objectioa 
was  overruled.  The  Whigs  regarded  the  accused  member  as 
one  of  themselves  :  many  of  the  Tories  were  dazzled  by  the 
splendor  of  his  recent  victory ;  and  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories 
were  disposed  to  show  any  deference  for  the  auQiority  of  the 
Peers.  The  House,  without  reading  the  papers,  passed  • 
unanimous  resolution  expressing  warm  approbation  of  Rus- 
lell^s  whole  conduct     The  temper  of  the  assembly  was  such 


^  Tindal,  Colt  Papers ;  Commons'  Jounisls,  Jan   11.  ^t9^. 
t  Colt  Pnwrs  in  Tindal ;    Lords'  Jonnals  fkov  Deo.  6  to  Dos 
19, 1692,  hudusive. 
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toat  ^nie  ardent  Whigs  thought  that  they  might  now  venture 
lo  pro|>ose  a  vote  of  censure  on  Nottinghe  ni  hy  name.  Rut 
the  attempt  failed.  ^^  I  am  ready,''  said  Lowther,  —  and  be 
doubtless  expressed  what  many  felt,  —  ^*  I  am  ready  to  sup 
port  any  motion  that  may  do  honor  to  the  Admiral :  but  I 
cannot  join  in  an  attack  on  the  Secretary  of  State.  For,  to 
my  knowledge,  their  Majesties  have  no  more  zealous,  labori* 
ous,  or  faithful  servant  Uian  my  Liord  Nottingham.''  Finch 
exerted  all  his  mellifluous  eloquence  in  defence  of  his  brother, 
and  contrived,  without  directly  opposing  himself  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment,  to  insinuate  that  Russell's  conduct  had  not 
been  faultless.  The  vote  of  censure  on  Nottingham  was  not 
pressed.  The  vote  which  pronounced  Russell's  conduct  to 
have  been  deserving  of  all  praise  was  communicated  to  the 
Lords ;  and  the  papers  which  they  had  sent  down  were  very 
unceremoniously  returned.*  The  Lords,  much  ofiended,  de- 
manded a  free  conference.  It  was  granted  ;  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  two  Houses  met  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  Roch- 
ester, in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
informed  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Admiral  had  been 
declared  faultless.  To  this  appeal  the  gentlemen  who  stood 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table  answered  only  that  tliey  had 
not  been  authorized  to  give  any  explanation,  but  that  they 
would  report  to  those  who  had  sent  them  what  had  been 
said.f 

By  this  time  the  Ck>mmons  were  thoroughly  tired  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  members  had  got 
rid  of  much  of  the  ill  humor  which  they  had  brought  up  with 
them  from  their  country  seats  by  the  simple  process  of  talking 
it  away.  Burnet  hints  that  those  arts  of  which  Caermartlien 
and  Trevor  were  the  great  masters  were  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  votes  which  would  have  seriously  embar- 
rassed tlie  government  But,  though  it  is  not  improbuible  that 
a  few  noisy  pretenders  to  patriotism  may  have  been  quieted 
with  bags  of  guineas,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
House  generally  was  influenced  in  this  manner.  Whoever 
has  seen  any  thing  of  such  assemblies  knows  that  the  spirit 
with  which  Uiey  enter  on  long  inquiries  very  soon  flags,  and 
that  their  resentment,  if  not  kept  alive  by  injudicious  opposition 


*  As  to  the  proceedings  of  this  day  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
tlie  Journals,  Dec.  20,  and  the  letter  of  Robert  Wihnot,  M.  P.  fins 
Derby,  to  his  colleague,  Anchitel  Grey,  in  Grey's  Debates. 

t  Giooimons'  Journals,  Jan.  4,  169f . 
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eocAi  ftst  In  a  dion  tiine  every  body  was  sick  of  the  Grand 
Committee  of  Advice.  The  debates  had  been  tedious  and 
desultory.  Tlie  resolutions  which  had  been  carried  were  for 
the  most  part  merely  childish.  The  King  was  to  be  humbly 
advised  to  employ  men  of  ability  and  integrity.  He  was  to  be 
humbly  advised  to  employ  men  who  would  stand  by  him 
against  James.  The  patience  of  the  House  was  wearied  out 
by  long  discussions  ending  in  the  pompous  promulgation  of 
truisms  like  these.  At  last  the  explosion  came.  Chie  of  iho 
grumblers  called  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Committee  to  the 
alarming  fact  that  two  Dutchmen  were  employed  in  the  Ord« 
nance  department,  and  moved  that  the  King  should  be  humbly 
advised  to  dismiss  them.  The  motion  was  received  with  dis* 
dainful  mockery.  It  was  remarked  that  the  military  men 
especially  were  loud  in  the  expression  of  contempt  ^  Do  we 
seriously  think  of  going  to  the  King  and  telling  him  that,  as  he 
has  condescended  to  ask  our  advice  at  this  momentous  crisis, 
we  humbly  advise  him  to  turn  a  Dutch  storekeeper  out  of  the 
Tower  ?  Really,  if  we  have  no  more  important  suggestion  to 
carry  up  to  the  throne,  we  may  as  well  go  to  our  dinners.^ 
The  members  generally  were  of  the  same  mind.  The  cliair- 
man  was  voted  out  of  the  chair,  and  was  not  directed  to  ask 
leave  to  sit  again.  The  Grand  Committee  ceased  to  exist 
The  resolutions  which  it  had  passed  were  formally  reported 
to  the  House.  One  of  them  was  rejected :  the  others  were 
sufiered  to  drop ;  and  the  Commons,  after  considering  during 
several  weeks  what  advice  they  should  give  to  the  King,  endea 
by  giving  him  no  advice  at  all.* 

The  temper  of  the  Lords  was  different  Prom  many  cir- 
cumstances It  appears  that  there  was  noplace  where  the  Dutch 
wore,  at  this  time,  so  much  hated  as  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
dislike  with  which  an  Englishman  of  the  middle  class  regarded 
the  King^s  foreign  friends  was  merely  national.  But  the 
dislike  with  which  an  English  nobleman  regarded  them  was 
personal.  They  stood  between  him  and  Majestjr.  They  inters 
cepted  from  him  the  rays  of  royal  favor.  The  preference 
given  to  them  wounded  him  both  in  his  interests  and  in  his 
pride.  His  chance  of  the  Grarter  was  much  smaller  since  they 
had  become  his  competitors.  He  might  have  been  Master  of 
the  Horse  but  for  Auverquerque,  Master  of  the  Robes  but  foi 


•  Colt  Papers  in  Tmdal ;  CoinmonB'  Joimuds,  Dee.  16»  1692,  Isa 
11,  169f ,  Buznet,  ii.  104. 
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Zulestein,  Groom  of  the  Stole  but  for  Bcntinck.*  The  iB 
humor  of  the  aristocracy  was  inflamed  by  Marlborough,  who, 
Rt  this  time,  affected  the  character  of  a  patriot  persecuted  for 
standing  up  against  the  Dutch  in  defence  of  the  interests  of 
his  native  land,  and  who  did  not  foresee  that  a  day  would 
eome  when  he  would  be  accused  of  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  his  native  land  to  gratify  the  Dutch.  The  Peers  determined 
to  present  an  address  requesting  William  not  to  place  his 
English  troops  under  the  command  of  a  foreign  general. 
They  took  up  very  seriously  that  question  which  had  moved 
the  House  of  Commons  to  laughter,  and  solemnly  counselled 
their  Sovereign  not  to  employ  foreigners  in  his  magazines. 
At  Marlborough^s  suggestion  they  urged  the  King  to  insist  that 
the  youngest  English  general  should  take  precedence  of  the 
oldest  general  in  the  service  of  the  States  Creneral.  It  was, 
they  said,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  that  an  offi- 
f;er  who  held  a  commission  from  His  Majesty  should  ever  be 
commanded  by  an  ofRccr  who  held  a  similar  commission 
from  a  republic.  To  this  advice,  evidently  dictated  by  an 
ignoble  malevolence  to  Holland,  William,  who  troubled  himself 
little  about  votes  of  the  Upper  House  which  were  not  backed 
by  the  Lower,  returned,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  very 
short  and  dry  answer. f 

While  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  pending, 
the  Commons  resumed  the  consideration  of  an  important  sub- 
ject which  had  occupied  much  of  their  attention  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases 
of  High  Treason  was  again  brought  in,  but  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  ofRcial  men,  both  Whigs  and  Tories.  Somers, 
now  Attorney  Greneral,  strongly  recommended  delay.  That 
the  law,  as  it  stood,  was  open  to  grave  objections,  was  not 
denied :  but  it  was  contended  that  the  proposed  reform  would, 
at  that  moment,  produce  more  harm  than  good.  Nobody 
would  assert  that,  under  the  existing  government,  the  lives  of 
innocent  subjects  were  in  any  danger.  Nobody  would  deny 
that  the  government  itself  was  in  great  danger.  Was  it  the 
part  of  wise  men  to  increase  the  perils  of  that  which  was 


*  The  peculiar  antipathy  of  the  English  nooies  to  the  Dutch  fa- 
vorites is  mentioned  in  a  highly  interesting  note  written  by  Rcnau- 
do*  in  1698,  and  preserved  among  the  Archives  of  the  French  Fc^gn 
Office. 

t  Colt  PapATi  in  Tindal ;  Lords'  Journals,  Nov.  28  nnd  29,  169i 
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nhmAf  lot  serknia  perfl  for  the  purpose  of  girmg  new  security 
to  tht'  which  woB  already  perfectly  secure  ?  Those  wfato 
held  tbiM  language  were  twitted  with  their  inconsistency,  and 
asked  why  tbey  had  not  ventured  to  oppose  the  bill  in  tbs  pre- 
ceding session.  They  answered  very  plausibly  that  the  eventi 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  recess  had  taught  an  impor- 
tant  lesson  to  all  who  were  capable  of  learning.  The  country 
had  been  threatened  at  once  with  invasion  and  insurrecticn. 
No  rational  man  doubted  that  many  traitors  had  made  prep* 
arations  for  joining  the  French,  and  had  collected  arn», 
ammunition,  and  horses  for  that  purpose.  Yet,  though  there 
was  abundant  moral  evidence  against  these  enemies  of  their 
country,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  find  legal  evidence  against 
a  single  one  of  them.  The  law  of  treason  might,  in  theory, 
be  harsh,  and  had  undoubtedly,  in  times  past,  been  grosny 
abused.  But  a  statesman  who  troubled  himself  less  aboul 
theory  than  about  practice,  and  less  about  times  past  than 
about  the  time  present,  would  pronounce  that  law  not  too 
stringent,  but  too  lax,  and  would,  while  the  commonwealth 
remained  in  extreme  jeopardy,  refuse  to  consent  to  any  further 
relaxation.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  the  principle 
of  the  bill  was  approved  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
TOles  to  one  hundred  and  fifly-two.  But  in  the  committee  it 
was  moved  and  carried  that  the  new  rules  of  procedure  should 
not  come  into  operation  till  af\er  the  end  of  the  war  with 
France.  When  the  report  was  brought  up  the  House  divided 
on  this  amendmen  and  ratified  it  by  a  hundred  and  forty-five 
▼otes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  bill  was  consequently 
suffered  to  drop.*  Had  it  gone  up  to  the  Peers  it  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  lost  afler  causing  another  quarrel 
oetween  the  Houses.  For  the  Peers  were  fully  determined 
diat  no  such  bill  should  pass,  unless  it  contained  a  clause 
altering  the  constitution  of  the  Lord  High  Steward^s  Court ; 
and  a  clause  aiterine  the  constitution  of  the  Lord  High  Stew* 
ard^s  Court  would  nave  been  less  likely  than  ever  to  find 
favor  with  the  Commons.  For  in  the  course  of  this  session 
an  event  took  place  which  proved  that  the  great  were  only  too 
well  protected  by  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  which  well  desenret 
to  be  recorded  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  state  of  manners 
anil  morals  in  that  age. 


•  Orcy's  Debates,  Nov.  18,  1692 ;  Commoiur  Juomals,  Nor.  19 
Dee.  1.  1692. 
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Of  all  the  actors  who  were  then  on  the  English  stage  the 
moet  graceful  was  William  Mountford.  He  had  every  phj'si- 
eal  qualification  for  his  calling,  a  noble  figure,  a  himdsome 
fiice,  a  melodious  voice.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  he 
succeeded  better  in  heroic  or  in  ludicrous  parts.  He  was 
allowed  to  be  both  the  best  Alexander  and  the  best  Sir  Courtly 
Nice  that  ever  trod  the  boards.  Queen  Mary,  whose  knowl. 
edge  was  very  superficial,  but  who  had  naturally  a  quick  per* 
ception  of  what  was  excellent  in  art,  admired  him  greatly. 
He  was  a  dramatist  as  well  as  a  player,  and  has  lefl  us  one 
comedy  which  is  not  contemptible.* 

The  most  popular  actress  of  the  time  was  Anne  Bracegirdle. 
There  were  on  the  stage  many  women  of  more  faultless 
beauty,  but  none  whose  features  and  deportment  had  such 
power  to  fascinate  the  senses  and  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
sight  of  her  bright  black  eyes  and  of  her  rich  brown  cheek 
sufficed  to  put  the  most  turbulent  audience  into  good  humor. 
It  was  said  of  her  that  in  the  crowded  theatre  she  had  as  many 
lovers  as  she  had  male  spectators.  Yet  no  lover,  however 
rich,  however  high  in  rank,  had  prevailed  on  her  to  be  his 
mistress.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  parts  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  playing,  and  with  the  epilogues  which 
it  was  her  especial  business  to  recite,  will  not  easily  give  her 
credit  for  any  extraordinary  measure  of  virtue  or  of  delicacy. 
She  seems  to  have  been  a  cold,  vain  and  interested  coquette, 
who  perfectly  understood  how  much  the  influence  of  her 
charms  was  increased  by  the  fame  of  a  severity  which  cost 
her  nothing,  and  who  could  venture  to  flirt  with  a  succession 
of  admirers  in  the  just  confidence  that  no  flame  which  she 
might  kindle  in  them  would  thaw  her  own  ice.t  Among 
those  who  pursued  her  with  an  insane  desire  was  a  profligate 
captain  in  the  army  named  Hill.  With  Hill  was  closely  bound 
in  a  league  of  debauchery  and  violence  Charles  Lord  Mohun, 
a  yoimg  nobleman  whose  life  was  one  long  revel  and  brawl. 
Hill,  finding  that  the  beautiful  brunette  was  invincible,  took  it 
into  his  head  that  he  was  rej<icted  for  a  more  favored  rival, 
and  that  this  rival  was  the  brilliant  Mountford.  The  jealous 
lover  swore  over  his  wine  at  a  tavern  that  he  would  stab  the 
villain.     "  And  I,"  said  Mohun,  "  will  stand  by  my  friend." 


•  See  Gibber's  Apology,  and  Mountford's  Greenwich  Park 
t  See  Gibber's  Apology,  Tom   Brown's  Works,  and  indeed   'he 
irorki  of  every  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town^ 
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Prom  the  tavern  the  pair  went,  with  some  aoldierB  nhoM  eer* 
▼ices  Hill  had  secured,  to  Dniry  Lane  where  the  lady  resided. 
They  lay  some  time  in  wait  for  her.  As  soon  as  she  appeared 
in  the  street  she  was  seized  and  hurried  to  a  coach.  She 
screamed  for  help  :  her  mother  clung  round  her :  the  whole 
neighborhood  rose ;  and  she  was  rescued.  Hill  and  Mohun 
went  away  vowing  vengeance.  They  swaggered  sword  in 
hand  during  two  hours  about  the  streets  near  Mountfoid*s 
dwelling.  The  watch  requested  them  to  put  up  their  weap« 
ons.  But  when  the  young  lord  announced  that  he  was  a  peer, 
and  bade  the  constables  touch  him  if  they  durst,  they  let  him 
pass.  So  strong  was  privilege  then  ;  and  so  weak  was  law. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  warn  Mountford  of  his  danger ;  but 
onhappily  they  missed  him.  He  came.  A  short  altercation 
took  place  between  him  and  Mohun ;  and,  while  they  were 
wrangling.  Hill  ran  the  unfortunate  actor  through  the  body, 
and  fled. 

The  grand  jury  of  Afiddlesex,  consisting  of  gentlemen  of 
note,  found  a  bill  of  murder  against  Hill  and  Mohun.  Hill 
escaped.  Mohun  was  taken.  Hb  mother  threw  herself  at 
William^s  feet,  but  in  vain.  *^  It  was  a  cruel  act,'*  said  the 
King :  *'*'  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  law.'*  The  trial  came  on  in 
the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward ;  and,  as  Parliament  hap« 
pened  to  be  sitting,  the  culprit  had  the  advantage  of  being 
judged  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage.  There  was  then 
no  lawyer  in  the  Upper  House.  It  therefore  became  neces- 
sary, for  the  first  time  since  Buckhurst  had  pronounced  sen- 
tence on  Essex  and  Southampton,  that  a  peer  who  had  never 
made  jurisprudence  his  special  study  should  preside  over  tha* 
grave  tribunal.  Caermarthen,  who,  as  Lord  President,  took 
precedence  of  all  the  nobility,  was  appointed  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard. A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  has  come  down  to  us. 
No  person,  who  carefully  examines  &aX  report,  and  attends  to 
the  opinion  unanimously  given  by  the  Judges  in  answer  to  m 
question  which  Nottingham  drew  up,  and  in  which  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  evidence  are  stated  with  perfect  fairness, 
can  doubt  that  the  crime  of  murder  was  fully  brought  home 
to  the  prisoner.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  King  who  was 
present  during  tlie  trial ;  and  such  was  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  public.  Had  the  issue  been  tried  by  Holt  and 
twelve  plain  men  at  the  Old  Bailey,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
%  verdict  of  Guilty  would  have  been  returned.  The  Pters. 
however,  by  sixty-nine  votes  to  fourteen,  acquitted  their  ae« 
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oused  brother.  One  great  nobleman  was  ao  brutal  and  stupid 
•8  to  say,  ^^  Af^er  all  the  fellow  was  but  a  player ;  and  playen 
are  rogues.^*  All  the  fiewstetters,  all  the  cofieehouse  orators, 
complained  that  the  blood  of  the  poor  was  shed  with  impunity 
by  the  great  Wits  remarked  that  the  only  fair  thing  about 
the  trial  was  the  show  of  ladies  in  the  galleries.  Letters  and 
journals  are  still  extant  in  which  men  of.  all  shades  of  opinion, 
Whigs,  Tories,  Nonjurors,  condemn  the  partiality  of  the  tri- 
bunal. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  while  the  memory  of 
this  scandal  was  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  the  Commons  would 
be  induced  to  give  any  new  advantage  to  accused  peers.* 

The  Commons  had,  in  the  mean  time,  resumed  the  consid* 
eration  of  another  highly  important  matter,  tlie  state  of  the 
trade  with  India.  They  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding session,  requested  the  King  to  dissolve  the  old  Com- 
pcmy  and  to  constitute  a  new  Company  on  such  terms  as  he 
should  think  fit ;  and  he  had  promised  to  take  their  request  into 
his  serious  consideration.  He  now  sent  a  message  to  inform 
them  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  do  what  they  had  asked. 
He  had  referred  the  charter  of  the  old  Company  to  the  Judges^ 
and  the  Judges  had  pronounced  that,  under  the  provisions  of 
that  charter,  the  old  Company  could  not  be  dissolved  without 
three  years*  notice,  and  must  retain  during  those  three  years 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  He 
added  that,  being  sincerely  desirous  to  gratify  the  Commons, 
and  finding  himself  unable  to  do  so  in  the  way  which  they 
had  pointCNdl  out,  he  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  old  Company  to 
agree  to  a  compromise :  but  that  body  stood  obstinately  on  its 
extreme  rights ;  and  his  endeavors  had  been  frustrated.f 

This  message  reopened  the  whole  question.  The  ti/v'o  fac- 
tions which  divided  the  City  were  instantly  on  the  alert  The 
debates  in  the  House  were  long  and  warm.  Petitions  against 
the  old  Company  were  laid  on  the  table.  Satirical  handbills 
against  the  new  Company  were  distributed  in  the  lobby.  At 
length,  afler  much  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  present  an 

^  The  chief  soiirce  of  information  about  this  case  is  the  report  ol 
tbe  trial*  which  will  be  found  in  Howell's  Collection.  See  Eyelvn's 
Diary,  February  4,  169§.  I  have  taken  some  circumstances  from 
Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  from  a  letter  to  Sancroft  ^hich  is  among 
the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  from  two  letters  ad- 
dressed by  Brewer  to  Wharton,  which  are  also  In  the  Bodleian 
Lfbrary. 

t  Commoni'  Journals,  Nor.  14,  1692. 
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lequestiiig  the  King  to  give  the  notice  which  the  Judaea 
had  pronounced  necessary.  He  promised  to  bear  the  subject 
in  nund,  and  to  do  his  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  king* 
doDL  With  this  answer  the  House  was  satisfied,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  not  again  mentioned  till  the  next  session.* 

The  debates  of  the  Commons  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
on  the  law  of  treason  and  on  the  trade  with  India,  occupied 
much  time,  and  produced  no  important  result  But  mean- 
while real  business  was  doing  in  the  Committee  of  Supply  and 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  In  the  Committee  of 
Supply  the  estimates  passed  rapidly.  A  few  members  de< 
dared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  England  ought  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  the  Continent,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor 
by  sea,  and  to  keep  up  only  such  an  army  as  might  be  si^* 
oient  to  repel  any  mvader  who  might  elude  the  vigilance  of 
her  fleets.  But  this  doctrine,  which  speedily  became  and  long 
continued  to  be  the  badge  of  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the 
state,  was  as  yet  professed  only  by  a  small  minority  which 
did  not  venture  to  call  for  a  division.! 

In  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  it  was  determined 
that  a  great  part  of  the  charge  of  tlie  year  should  be  defrayed 
by  means  of  an  impost,  which,  though  old  in  substance,  was 
new  in  form.  From  a  very  early  period  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  our  Parliaments  had  provided  for  the  ex- 
traordinary necessities  of  the  government  chiefly  by  granting 
subsidies.  A  subsidy  was  raised  by  an  impost  on  the  people 
of  the  realm  in  respect  of  their  reputed  estates.  Landed 
property  was  the  chief  subject  of  taxation,  and  was  assessed 
nominally  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  But  the  assessment 
was  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  not  only  did  not  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  or  to  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  but  went  on  constantly  sinking, 
till  at  lensth  the  rate  was  in  truth  less  than  twopence  in  the 
pound,  m  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  a  real  tax  of  four 
■hillingB  in  the  pound  on  land  would  probably  have  yielded 
near  a  million  and  a  half ;  but  a  subsidy  amounted  to  little 
more  than  ^(ty  thousand  pounds.} 

*  Commons'  JonmalB  of  the  Setsion,  particularly  of  Nov.  17»  Dsa 
10,  Feb.  25,  March  3  ;  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal. 

t  Commons'  Joumals,  Dec  10  ;  Tindal,  Colt  Papers. 

X  See  Coke's  Institutes,  part  iv.  chwter  I.  In  1666  a  labsidy  wai 
130,000/. ;  in  1698,  78,000/. ;  when  Coke  wrote  his  Institutes,  about 
Am  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  70,000/.  Clarendon  tella  us  that»  fai 
UI40,  twtL  va  subsidies  were  estimi^  at  about  OOOtOOOX. 
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The  financiers  of  the  Long  Parliament  devis  !d  a  more 
efficient  mode  of  taxing  estates.  The  sum  which  was  to  be 
raised  was  fixed.  It  was  then  distributed  among  the  coun- 
ties in  proportion  to  their  supposed  wealth,  and  was  levied 
within  each  county  by  a  rate.  The  revenue  derived  from 
these  assessments  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  varied 
from  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  month. 

AAer  the  Restoration  the  legislature  seemed  for  a  time  in- 
clined to  revert,  in  finance  as  in  other  things,  to  the  ancient 
practice.  Subsidies  were  once  or  twice  granted  to  Charles 
the  Second.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  old  system  was 
much  less  convenient  than  the  new  system.  The  Cavaliers 
condescended  to  take  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  taxation  from  the 
Roundheads ;  and,  during  the  interval  between  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  Revolution,  extraordinary  calls  were  occasion- 
ally met  by  assessments  resembling  the  assessments  of  the 
Commonwealth.  After  the  Revolution,  the  war  with  France 
made  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  annually  to  this  abundant 
source  of  revenue.  In  1689,  in  1690  and  in  1691,  great 
sums  had  been  raised  on  the  land.  At  length  in  1692  it  was 
determined  to  draw  supplies  from  real  property  more  largely 
than  ever.  The  Commons  resolved  that  a  new  and  more 
accurate  valuation  of  estates  should  be  made  over  the  whole 
realm,  and  that  on  the  rental  thus  ascertained  a  pound  rate 
should  be  paid  to  the  government. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  existing  land  tax.  The  valua- 
tion made  in  1692  has  remained  unaltered  down  to  our  own 
time.  According  to  that  valuation,  one  shilling  in  the  pound 
on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  amounted,  in  round  numbers, 
to  half  a  million.  During  a  hundred  and  six  years,  a  land 
tax  bill  was  annually  presented  to  Parliament,  and  was  an- 
nually passed,  though  not  always  without  murmurs  from  the 
country  gentlemen.  The  rate  was,  in  time  of  war,  four 
shillings  in  the  pound.  In  time  of  peace,  before  the  reign 
of  Greorge  the  Third,  only  two  or  three  shillings  were  usually 
granted  ;  and,  during  a  short  part  of  the  prudent  and  gentle 
administration  of  Walpole,  the  government  asked  for  only 
one  shilling.  But,  after  the  disastrous  year  in  which  Eng- 
land drew  the  sword  against  her  American  colonies,  the  rate 
was  never  less  than  four  shillings.  At  length,  in  the  year 
1798,  the  Parliament  relieved  itself  from  the  trouble  of  nasii- 
ing  a  new  Act  ever}'  spring.     The  land  tax,  at  four  shrllingk 
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in  the  pound,  was  made  permanent ;  and  those  who  were 
subject  to  it  were  permitted  to  redeem  it.  A  great  part  hai 
been  redeemed  ;  and  at  present  little  more  than  a  fiftieth  of 
the  ordinary  revenue  required  in  time  of  peace  is  raised  by 
that  impost  which  was  once  regarded  as  the  most  productive 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  State.* 

The  land  tax  was  fixed,  for  the  year  1698,  at  four  shillingi 
in  the  pound,  and  consequently  brought  about  two  raillioni 
into  the  Treasury.  That  sum,  small  as  it  may  seem  to  a 
generation  which  has  expended  a  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions in  twelve  months,  was  such  as  had  never  befoie  been 
raised  here  in  one  year  by  direct  taxation.  It  seemed  im« 
mense  both  to  Englishmen  and  to  foreigners.  Lewb,  who 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  wring  by  cruel  exactions  from 
the  beggared  peasantry  of  France  the  means  of 'supporting 
the  greatest  army  and  the  most  eorgeous  court  that  had  ex- 
isted in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
broke  out,  it  is  said,  into  an  exclamation  of  angry  surprise 
when  he  learned  that  the  Commons  of  England  had,  from 
dread  and  hatred  of  his  power,  unanimously  determined  to 
lay  on  themselves,  in  a  year  of  scarcity  and  of  commercial 
embarrassment,  a  burden  such  as  neither  they  nor  their  fa- 
thers had  ever  before  borne.  ^^  My  little  cousin  of  Orange,** 
he  said,  ^^  seems  to  be  firm  in  the  saddle.'*  He  afterwards 
added :  ^^  No  matter ;  the  last  piece  of  gold  will  win.**  Thii 
however  was  a  consideration  from  which,  if  he  had  been  wefl 
informed  touching  the  resources  of  England,  he  would  no. 
have  derived  much  comfort.  Kensington  was  certainly  • 
mere  hovel  when  compared  to  his  superb  Versailles.  The 
display  of  jewels,  plumes  and  lace,  led  horses  and  gilded 
coaches,  which  daily  surrounded  him,  far  outshone  the  splen- 
dor which,  even  on  great  public  occasions,  our  princes  were 
in  the  habit  of  displaying.  But  the  condition  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  England  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  such  as  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  France  might  well  have  envied. 
In  truth  what  was  called  severe  distress  here  would  have 
been  called  unexampled  prosperity  there. 

The  land  tax  was  not  imposed  without  a  quarrel  between 
the  Houses.  The  Commons  appointed  commissioners  to 
make  the  assessment.    These  commissioners  were  the  prin« 

•  See  the  old  Lend  Tax  Act8»  and  the  debate?  on  the  Land  Tai 
Redemption  Bill  of  1798. 
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eipal  gentlemen  of  every  county,  and  were  named  in  the 
biL.  The  Lords  thought  this  arrangement  inconsistent  with 
die  dignity  of  the  peerage.  They  therefore  inserted  a  clause 
providing  that  their  estates  should  be  valued  by  twenty  of 
their  own  order.  The  Lower  House  indignantly  rejected 
this  amendment,  and  demanded  an  instant  conference.  AAer 
some  delay,  which  increased  the  ill  humor  of  the  Commons, 
the  conference  took  place.  The  bill  was  returned  to  the 
Peers  with  a  very  concise  and  haughty  intimation  that  they 
must  not  presume  to  alter  laws  relating  to  money.  A  strong 
party  among  the  Lords  was  obstinate.  Mulgrave  spoke  at 
great  length  against  the  pretensions  of  the  plebeians.  He 
told  his  brethren  that,  if  they  gave  way,  they  would  abdicate 
that  authority  which  had  belonged  to  the  baronage  of  Eng- 
land ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  that 
they  would  have  nothing  left  of  their  old  greatness  except 
their  coronets  and  ermines.  Burnet  says  that  this  speech 
was  the  finest  that  he  ever  heard  in  Parliament ;  and  Burnet 
was  undoubtedly  a  good  judge  of  speaking,  and  was  neither 
partial  to  Mulgrave  nor  zealous  for  the  privileges  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  orator,  however,  though  he  charmed  his  hear- 
ers, did  not  succeed  in  convincing  them.  Most  of  them 
shrank  from  a  conflict  in  which  they  would  have  had  against 
them  the  Commons  united  as  one  man,  and  the  King,  who, 
in  case  of  necessity,  would  undoubtedly  have  created  fifty 
peers  rather  than  have  suffered  the  land  tax  bill  to  be  lost. 
Two  strong  protests,  however,  signed,  the  first  by  twenty- 
seven,  the  second  by  twenty-one  dissentients,  show  how  ob- 
stinately many  nobles  were  prepared  to  contend  at  all  haz- 
ards for  the  dignity  of  their  caste.  Another  conference  was 
held  ;  and  Rochester  announced  that  the  Lords,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  interest,  waived  what  they  must  nevertheless 
assert  to  be  their  clear  right,  and  would  not  insist  on  their 
amendment.*    The  bill  passed,  and  was  followed  by  bills  for 

*  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  16,  17,  18,  19«  20 ;  Commons*  Journals, 
Jan.  17,  18,  20,  1692  ;  Tindal,  from  the  Colt  Papers ;  Burnet,  ii.  104, 
lOo.  Burnet  has  used  an  incorrect  expression,  which  Tindal,  Ralph 
and  others  have  copied.  He  says  that  the  question  was  whether  the 
Lords  should  tax  themselves.  The  Lords  did  not  claim  any  right  to 
•Iter  the  amount  of  taxation  laid  on  them  by  the  bill  as  it  came  up  tc 
them.  They  only  demanded  that  their  estates  should  be  valued,  noi 
by  the  ordinary  oommissioners,  but  by  qpedal  commistioners  of  higbci 
liok. 
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kjring  additional  duties  on  imports,  and  for  taxing  the  diTi* 
dends  of  joint  stock  companies. 

Still,  however,  the  estimated  revenue  was  not  equal  to  the 
estimated  expenditure.  The  year  1692  had  bequeathed  a 
large  deficit  to  the  year  1693 ;  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  charge  for  1693  would  exceed  by  about  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  the  charge  for  1692.  More  than  two  mil* 
lions  had  been  voted  for  the  army  and  ordnance,  near  two 
millions  for  the  navy.*  Only  eight  years  before  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  had  defrayed  the  whole  annual 
charge  of  government.  More  than  four  times  that  sum  was 
now  required.  Taxation,  both  direct  and  indirect,  had  been 
carried  to  an  unprecedented  point :  yet  the  income  of  the 
state  still  fell  short  of  the  outlay  by  about  a  million.  It  was 
necessary  to  devise  something.  Something  was  devised, 
something  of  which  the  effects  are  felt  to  this  day  in  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

There  was  indeed  nothing  strange  or  mysterious  in  the 
expedient  to  which  the  government  had-  recourse.  It  was  an 
expedient  familiar,  during  two  centuries,  to  the  financiers  of 
the  Continent,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  occur  to  any  English 
statesman  who  compared  the  void  in  the  Exchequer  with  the 
overflow  in  the  money  market 

During  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revo* 
lution  the  riches  of  the  nation  had  been  rapidly  increasing. 
Thousands  of  busy  men  found  every  Christmas  that,  af\er  the 
expenses  of  the  yearns  housekeeping  had  been  defrayed  out 
of  the  yearns  income,  a  surplus  remained  ;  and  how  that  sur- 
plus was  to  be  employed  was  a  question  of  some  difficulty. 
In  our  time,  to  invest  such  a  surplus,  at  something  more  than 
three'  per  cent,  on  the  best  security  that  has  ever  been  known 
ill  the  world,  is  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  But  in  the  seven* 
teenth  century  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  retired  merchant,  who 
bad  saved  some  thousands  and  who  wished  to  place  them 
safely  and  profitably,  was  often  greatly  embarrassed.  Three 
generations  earlier,  a  man  who  had  accumulated  wealth  in  a 
profession  generally  purchased  real  property  or  lent  his  saT* 
mgs  on  mortgage.  But  the  number  of  acres  in  the  kingdom 
had  remained  the  same  ;  and  the  value  of  those  acres,  though 
it  had  greatly  increased,  had  by  no  means  increased  so  fast  as 
Ihe  quantity  of  capital  which  was  seeking  for  emplojWfuA 
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kfan}  too  wished  to  put  their  money  where  they  could  find  it 
at  an  hour^s  notice,  and  lock«d  about  for  some  species  of 
property  which  could  be  more  readily  transferred  than  a 
house  or  a  field.  A  capitalist  might  lend  on  bottomry  or  on 
personal  security :  but,  if  he  did  so,  he  ran  a  great  risk  of 
losing  interest  and  principal.  There  were  a  few  joint  stock 
companies,  among  which  the  East  India  Company  held  the 
foremost  place  :  but  the  demand  for  the  stock  of  such  comp&< 
nies  was  far  greater  than  the  supply.  Indeed  the  cry  for  a 
now  East  India  Company  was  chiefly  raised  by  persons  who 
had  found  difficulty  in  placing  their  savings  at  interest  on  good 
security.  So  great  was  that  difficulty  that  the  pracUce  of 
hoarding  was  common.  We  are  told  that  the  father  of  Pope 
the  poet,  who  retired  from  business  in  the  City  about  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  carried  to  a  retreat  in  the  country  a  strong 
box  containing  near  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  took  out 
from  time  to  time  whttt  was  required  for  household  expenses ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  case.  At 
present  the  quantity  of  coin  which  is  hoarded  by  private  per- 
sons Ls  so  small  that  it  would,  if  brought  forth,  niake  no  per- 
ceptible addition  to  the  circulation.  But,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  all  the  greatest  writers  on 
currency  were  of  opinion  that  a  very  considerable  mass  of 
gold  and  silver  was  hidden  in  secret  drawers  and  behind 
wainscots. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  a  crowd 
of  projectors,  ingenious  and  absurd,  honest  and  knavish,  em* 
ployed  themselves  in  devising  new  schemes  for  the  employ- 
ment of  redundant  capital.  It  was  about  the  year  1688  that 
the  word  stockjobber  was  first  heard  in  London.  In  the  short 
space  of  four  years  a  crowd  of  companies,  every  one  of 
which  confidently  held  out  to  subscribers  the  hope  of  immense 
gains,  sprang  into  existence  :  the  Insurance  Company,  the 
Paper  Company,  the  Lutestring  Company,  the  Pearl  Fishery 
Company,  the  Glass  Bottle  Company,  the  Alum  Company, 
the  Blythe  Coal  Company,  the  Swordblade  Company.  There 
was  a  Tapestry  Company  which  would  soon  furnish  pretty 
hangings  for  all  the  parlors  of  the  middle  class  and  for  all 
the  bedchambers  of  the  higher.  There  was  a  Copper  Com 
pany  which  proposed  to  explore  the  mines  of  Enj2;land,  nnd 
held  out  a  hope  that  they  would  prove  not  less  valuable  tn%n 
those  of  Potosi.  There  was  a  Diving  Company  which  under- 
took to  bring  up  precious  effects  from  shipwrecked  vessels. 
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And  which  announced  that  it  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  wonderful 
machines  resembling  complete  suits  of  armor.  In  front  of 
the  helmet  was  a  huge  glass  eye  like  that  of  a  cyclop ;  and 
out  of  the  crest  went  a  pipe  through  which  the  air  was  to  be 
admitted.  The  whole  process  was  exhibited  on  the  Thames. 
Fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  were  invited  to  the  show,  were 
hospitably  regaled,  and  were  delighted  by  seeing  the  divers 
in  their  panoply  descend  into  the  river  and  return  laden  with 
old  iron  and  ship^s  tackle.  There  was  a  Greenland  Fishing 
Company  which  could  not  fail  to  drive  the  Dutch  whalers  and 
herring  busses  out  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  There  was  a  Tan- 
ning Company  which  promised  to  furnish  leather  superior  to  the 
best  that  was  brought  from  Turkey  or  Russia.  There  Mras  a 
society  which  undertook  the  ofRce  of  giving  gentlemen  a 
liberal  education  on  low  terms,  and  which  assumed  the 
sounding  name  of  the  Royal  Academies  Company.  In  a 
pompous  advertisement  it  was  announced  that  the  directors 
of  the  Royal  Academies  Company  had  engaged  the  best  mas- 
ters in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  were  about  to  issue 
twenty  thousand  tickets  at  twenty  shillings  each.  There  was 
to  be  a  lottery :  two  thousand  prizes  were  to  be  drawn  ;  and 
the  fortunate  holders  of  the  prizes  were  to  be  taught,  at  the 
charge  of  the  Company,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French, 
Spanish,  conic  sections,  trigonometry,  heraldry,  japanning, 
fortification,  bookkeeping,  and  the  art  of  playing  the  theorbo. 
Some  of  these  companies  took  large  mansions  and  printed 
their  advertisements  in  gilded  letters.  Others,  less  ostenta- 
tious, were  content  with  ink,  and  met  at  coffeehouses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Jonathan's  and  Grarra- 
way's  were  in  a  constant  ferment  with  brokers,  buyers,  sell- 
ers, meetings  of  directors,  meetings  of  proprietors.  Time 
l>argains  soon  came  into  fashion.  Extensive  combinations 
were  formed,  and  monstrous  fables  were  circulated,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  or  depressing  the  price  of  shares.  Our 
'lountry  witnessed  for  the  first  time  those  phenomena  with 
which  a  long  experience  has  made  us  familiar.  A  mania  of 
which  the  symptoms  were  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the 
mania  of  1720,  of  the  mania  of  1825,  of  the  mania  of  1845, 
seized  the  public  mind.  An  impatience  to  be  rich,  a  contempt 
lor  those  slow  but  sure  gains  which  are  the  proper  reward  of 
'industry,  patience  and  thrifl,  spread  through  society.  The 
•plrit  of  the  cogging  dicers  of  Whitefriars  took  possession  of 
the  (crave  Senators  of  the  City,  Wardens  of  Trades,  Deputies, 

22* 
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AJdennen.  It  was  much  easier  and  much  more  lucratiye  to 
put  forth  a  lying  prospectus  announcing  a  new  stock,  to  per^ 
Buade  ignorant  people  that  the  dividends  could  not  fall  short 
of  twenty  per  cent,  and  to  part  with  five  thousand  pounds  of 
this  imaginary  wealth  for  ten  thousand  solid  guineas,  than  to 
load  a  ship  with  a  well  chosen  cargo  for  Virginia  or  the 
Levant.  Every  day  some  new  bubble  was  pufled  into  exist* 
encc,  rose  buoyant,  shone  bright,  burst,  and  was  forgotten.* 

The  new  form  which  covetousness  had  taken  furnished  the 
comic  poets  and  satirists  with  an  excellent  subject ;  nor  was 
that  subject  the  less  welcome  to  them  because  some  of  the 
most  unscrupulous  and  most  successful  of  the  new  race  of 
gamesters  were  men  in  sad  colored  clothes  and  leink  hair, 
men  who  called  cards  the  Devil^s  books,  men  who  thought  it  a 
sin  and  a  scandal  to  win  or  lose  twopence  over  a  backgam- 
mon board.  It  was  in  the  last  drama  of  Shadwell  that  the 
hypocrisy  jind  knavery  of  these  speculators  was,  for  the  first 
t  me,  exposed  to  public  ridicule.  He  died  in  November,  1692, 
just  before  his  Stockjobbers  came  on  the  stage ;  and  the  epi- 
logue was  spoken  by  an  actor  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 
The  best  scene  is  that  in  which  four  or  five  stern  Nonconform- 
i3ts,  clad  in  the  full  Puritan  costume,  af\er  discussing  the 
prospects  of  the  Mousetrap  Company  and  the  Fleakilling 
Company,  examine  the  question  whether  the  godly  may  law- 
fully hold  stock  in  a  Company  for  bringing  over  Chinese 
ropedancers.  "  Considerable  men  have  shares,"  says  one 
austere  person  in  cropped  hair  and  bands ;  "  but  verily  I 
question  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not."  These  doubts  are 
removed  by  a  stout  old  Roundhead  colonel  who  had  fought  at 
^rston  Moor,  and  who  remmds  his  weaker  brother  that  the 
saints  need  not  themselves  see  the  ropedancing,  and  that,  in 

*  For  this  aooount  of  the  origin  of  Btockjobbing  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  a  most  curious  periodical  paper,  entitled 
•*  Collection  for  the  Improvement  of  Husbandry  and  Trade,  by  J. 
Houghton,  F.  R,  S."  It  is  in  fact  a  weekly  history  of  the  commer- 
eial  speculations  of  that  time.     I  have  looked  through  the  files  of 

several  years.  In  No.  33,  March  17,  169§,  Houghton  says:  "Ihe 
buying  and  selling  of  Actions  is  one  of  the  great  trades  now  on  foot. 
I  find  a  great  many  do  not  understand  the  afiair."  On  June  13  and 
June  22,  1694.  he  traces  the  whole  progress  of  stockjobbing.  On  July 
13  of  the  same  year  he  makes  the  £^t  mention  of  time  bargains. 
Whoever  is  desirous  to  know  more  about  the  companies  mentioned  in 
^be  text  may  consult  Houghton's  Collection  and  a  pamphlet  entitled 
\nglue  Tutamen,  published  in  1696. 
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all  probability^  there  will  be  no  ropedancing  to  see.  ^  Tha 
thiDg,"  he  says,  ^^  is  like  to  take  :  the  shares  will  sell  well « 
and  then  we  shall  not  care  whether  the  dancers  come  over  ot 
no.**  It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  scene  was  exhibited 
and  applauded  before  one  farthing  of  the  national  debt  hod 
been  contracted.  So  ill  informed  were  the  numerous  writers 
who,  at  a  later  period,  ascribed  to  the  national  debt  the  exist- 
ence of  stockjobbing  and  of  all  the  immoralities  connected 
with  stockjobbing.  The  truth  is  that  society  had,  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  its  growth,  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was  inev- 
itable that  there  should  be  stockjobbing  whether  there  were  a 
national  debt  or  not,  and  inevitable  also  that,  if  there  were  a 
long  and  costly  war,  there  should  be  a  national  debt 

How  indeed  was  it  possible  that  a  debt  should  not  have  been 
contracted,  when  one  party  was  impelled  by  the  strongest 
motives  to  borrow,  and  another  was  impelled  by  equally 
strong  motives  to  lend  ?  A  moment  had  arrived  at  which  tho 
government  found  it  impossible,  without  exciting  the  most 
formidable  discontents,  to  raise  by  taxation  the  supplies  neces* 
sary  to  defend  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  nation ; 
and,  at  that  very  moment,  numerous  capitalists  were  looking 
round  them  in  vain  for  some  good  mode  of  investing  their 
savings,  and,  for  want  of  such  a  mode,  were  keeping  their 
wealth  locked  up,  or  were  lavishing  it  on  absurd  projects. 
EUches  sufficient  to  equip  a  navy  which  would  sweep  the  Grer- 
man  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic  of  Fiench  privateers,  riches 
sufficient. to  maintain  an  army  which  might  retake  Namur  and 
avenge  the  disaster  of  Steinkirk,  were  lying  idle,  or  were 
passing  away  from  the  owners  into  the  hands  of  sharpers. 
A  statesman  might  well  think  that  some  part  of  the  wealth 
which  was  daily  buried  or  squandered  might,  with  advantage 
to  the  proprietor,  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  the  State,  be  attracted 
into  the  Treasury.  Why  meet  the  extraordinary  charge  of  a 
year  of  war  by  seizing  the  chairs,  the  tables,  the  beds  of  hard- 
working families,  by  compelling  one  country  gentleman  to 
cut  down  his  trees  before  they  were  ready  for  the  axe,  anotlier 
to  let  the  cottages  on  his  land  fall  to  ruin,  a  third  to  take  away 
his  hopeful  son  from  the  University,  when  Change  Alley  was 
swarming  with  people  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
iioney  and  who  were  pressing  every  body  to  borrow  it  ? 

It  was  oflen  asserted  at  a  later  period  bv  Tories,  who  hatejA 
the  national  debt  most  of  all  things,  and  who  hated  Bomet 
auMt  ot  all  men.  that  Burnet  was  the  person  who  first  advised 
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the  government  to  contract  a  national  debt  But  this  aasertioii 
is  proved  by  no  trustworthy  evidence,  and  seems  to  be  dis- 
proved by  the  Bishop^s  silence.  Of  all  men  he  was  the  least 
likely  to  conceal  the  fact  that  an  important  fiscal  revolution 
had  been  his  work.  Nor  was  the  Board  of  Treasury  at  that 
time  one  which  much  needed,  or  was  likely  much  to  regard, 
the  counsels  of  a  divine.  At  that  Board  sate  Grodolphin  the 
most  prudent  and  experienced,  and  Montague  the  most  dat- 
ing and  inventive  of  financiers.  Neither  of  these  eminent 
men  could  be  ignorant  that  it  had  long  been  the  practice  of 
the  neighboring  states  to  spread  over  many  years  of  peace 
the  excessive  taxation  which  was  made  necessary  by  one 
year  of  war.  In  Italy  this  practice  had  existed  through 
many  generations.  France  had,  during  the  war  which  began 
in  1672  and  ended  in  "'fiTS,  borrowed  not  less  than  thirty 
millions  of  our  money.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  interest- 
ing work  on  the  Batavian  federation,  had  told  his  countrymen 
that,  when  he  was  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  the  single  prov- 
ince of  Holland,  then  ruled  by  the  frugal  and  prudent  De 
Witt,  owed  about  five  millions  sterling,  for  which  interest  at 
four  per  cent  was  always  ready  to  the  day,  and  that  when  any 
part  of  the  principal  was  paid  off  the  public  creditor  received 
his  money  with  tears,  well  knowing  that  he  could  find  no  other 
investment  equally  secure.  The  wonder  is  not  that  England 
should  have  at  length  imitated  the  example  both  of  her  ene- 
mies and  of  her  allies,  but  that  the  fourth  year  of  her  arduous 
and  exhausting  struggle  against  Lewis  should  have  been  draw- 
ing to  a  close  before  she  resorted  to  an  expedient  so  obvious. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1692,  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Somers 
took  the  chair.  Montague  proposed  to  raise  a  million  by  way 
of  loan  :  the  proposition  was  approved ;  and  it  was  ordered 
that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in.  The  details  of  the  scheme 
were  much  discussed  and  modified  ;  but  the  principle  appears 
to  have  been  popular  with  all  parties.  The  moneyed  men 
were  glad  to  have  a  good  opportunity  of  investing  what  they 
had  hoarded.  The  landed  men,  hard  pressed  by  the  load  of 
taxation,  were  ready  to  consent  to  any  thing  for  the  sake  of 
present  ease.  No  member  ventured  to  divide  the  House. 
On  the  twentieth  of  January  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time, 
ferried  up  to  the  Lords  by  Somers,  and  passed  by  them  with- 
out any  amendment.* 

•  CommouB*  Journals ;  Stat.  4  W.  &  M.  o.  S. 
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By  this  memorable  law  new  duties  were  imposed  on  bem 
and  other  liquors.  These  duties  were  to  be  kept  in  the  Eii* 
chequer  separate  from  all  other  receipts^  and  were  to  form  a 
fimd  on  the  credit  of  which  a  million  was  to  be  raised  by  life 
annuities.  As  the  annuitants  dropped  off,  their  annuities  were 
to  be  divided  among  the  survivors,  till  the  number  of  survivors 
was  reduced  to  seven.  Af\cr  that  time,  whatever  fell  in  was 
to  go  to  the  public.  It  was  therefore  certain  that  the  eighteenth 
eentury  would  be  far  advanced  before  the  debt  would  be 
finally  extinguished.  The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be  ten  per 
cent  till  the  year  1700,  and  af\er  that  year  seven  per  cent 
The  advantages  offered  to  the  public  creditor  by  this  scheme 
may  seem  great,  but  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate him  for  the  risk  which  he  ran.  It  was  not  impossible 
that  there  might  be  a  counterrevolution ;  and  it  was  certain 
that,  if  there  were  a  counterrevolution,  those  who  had  lent 
money  to  William  would  lose  both  interest  and  principal. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  debt  which  has  since  become 
the  greatest  prodigy  that  ever  perplexed  the  sagacity  and  con- 
founded the  pride  of  statesmen  and  philosophers.  At  every 
stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt  the  nation  has  set  up  tbs 
same  cry  of  anguish  and  despair.  At  every  stage  in  the 
growth  of  that  debt  it  has  been  seriously  asserted  by  wise 
men  that  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  at  hand.  Yet  still  the 
debt  went  on  growing ;  and  still  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were 
as  remote  as  ever.  When  the  great  contest  with  Licwis  the 
Fourteenth  was  finally  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
the  nation  owed  about  fifty  millions  ;  and  that  debt  was  con- 
sidered, not  merely  by  the  rude  multitude,  not  merely  by  fox- 
hunting squires  and  coffeehouse  orators,  but  by  acute  and  pro- 
found thinkers,  as  an  encumbrance  which  would  permanently 
cripple  the  body  politic.  Nevertheless  trade  .  flourished : 
wealtli  increased  :  the  nation  became  richer  and  richer.  Then 
came  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  ;  and  the  debt  rose 
to  eighty  millions.  Pamphleteers,  historians  and  orators  pro- 
nounced that  now,  at  all  events,  our  case  was  desperate.  Yet 
the  signs  of  increasing  prosperity,  signs  which  could  neither 
be  counterfeited  nor  concealed,  ought  to  have  satisfied  ob- 
servant and  reflecting  men  that  a  debt  of  eighty  millions  was 
less  to  the  England  which  was  governed  by  Pelham  than  « 
debt  of  fiAy  millions  had  been  to  the  England  which  was 
governed  by  Oxford.  Soon  war  again  broke  forth ;  and 
Ander  the  energetic  and  prodigal  administration  of  the  first 
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William  Pitt,  the  debt  rapidly  swelled  to  a  hundred  and  fortj 
millions.  As  soon  as  the  first  intoxication  of  victory  was  over, 
men  of  tlieory  and  men  of  business  almost  unanimously  pro- 
nounced that  the  fatal  day  had  now  really  arrived.  The  only 
statesman,  indeed,  active  or  speculative,  who  did  not  share  in 
the  general  delusion  was  Edmund  Burke.  David  Hume,  un- 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  profound  political  economists  of  his 
time,  declared  that  our  madness*  had  exceeded  the  madness  of 
tlie  Crusaders.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Saint  Lewis  had 
not  gone  in  the  face  of  arithmetical  demonstration.  It  was 
impossible  to  prove  by  fibres  that  the  road  to  Paradise  did 
not  lie  through  the  Holy  Land :  but  it  was  possible  to  prove 
by  figures  tlmt  the  road  to  national  ruin  was  through  the  na- 
ticmal  debt  It  was  idle,  however,  now  to  talk  about  the  road  : 
we  had  done  with  the  road  :  we  had  reached  the  goal :  all 
was  over :  all  the  revenues  of  the  island  north  of  Trent  and 
west  of  Reading  were  mortgaged.  Better  for  us  to  have  been 
conquered  by  Prussia  or  Austria  than  to  be  saddled  with  the 
interest  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions.*  And  yet  tliis  great 
philosopher  —  for  such  he  was  —  had  only  to  open  his  eyes, 
and  to  see  improvement  all  around  him,  cities  increasing, 
cultivation  extending,  marts  too  small  for  the  crowd  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  harbors  insufficient  to  contain  the  shipping,  artifi* 
cial  rivers  joining  the  chief  inland  seats  of  industry  to  the 
chief  seaports,  streets  better  lighted,  houses  better  furnished, 
richer  wares  exposed  to  sale  in  statelier  shops,  swifter  car- 
riages rolling  along  smoother  roads.  He  had,  indeed,  only  to 
compare  the  Edinburgh  of  his  boyhood  with  the  Edinburgh 
of  his  old  age.  His  prediction  remains  to  posterity,  a  memo- 
rable instance  of  the  weakness  from  which  the  strongest  minds 
are  not  exempt.  Adam  Smith  saw  a  little  and  but  a  little 
further.  He  admitted  that,  immense  as  the  burden  was,  the 
nation  did  actually  sustain  it  and  thrive  under  it  in  a  way 
which  nobody  could  have  foreseen.  But  he  warned  his  coun- 
trymen not  to  repeat  so  hazardous  an  experiment  The  limil 
had  be  enreached.  Even  a  small  increase  might  be  fatal.f 
Not  less  gloomy  was  the  view  which  George  Grenville,  a 
minister  eminently  diligent  and  practical,  took  of  our  financial 
rituation.     The  nation  must,  he  conceived,  sink  under  a  debt 

*  See  a  very  remarkable  note  in  Hume's  History  of  England,  Ap- 
pendix III. 
^  Wealth  of  Nationa,  book  ▼.  chap.  iiL 
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of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  unless  a  portion  of  the  load 
were  borne  by  the  American  colonies.  The  attempt  to  lay  a 
portion  of  the  load  on  the  American  colonies  produced  another 
war.  That  war  leA  us  with  an  additional  hundred  milliona 
of  debt,  and  without  the  colonies  whose  help  had  been  repre- 
sented as  indispensable.  Again  England  was  given  over; 
and  again  the  strango  patient  persisted  in  becoming  stnmger 
and  more  blooming  in  spite  of  all  the  diagnostics  and  prog* 
nostics  of  State  physicians.  As  she  had  been  yisibly  more 
prosperous  with  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  than 
with  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  so  she  was  visibly  more  prosper- 
ous with  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  tlmn  with 
a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions.  Soon  however  the 
wars  which  sprang  from  the  French  Revolution,  and  which 
far  exceeded  m  cost  any  that  tho  world  had  ever  seen,  tasked 
the  powers  of  public  credit  to  the  utmost  When  the  world 
was  again  at  rest  the  funded  debt  of  England  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  millions.  If  the  most  enlightened  man  had 
bc^n  told,  in  1792,  that,  in  1815,  the  interest  on  eight  hundred 
millions  would  be  duly  paid  to  ihe  day  at  the  Bonk,  he  would 
have  been  as  hard  of  belief  as  if  he  had  been  told  that  the 
government  would  be  in  possession  of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin 
or  of  the  purse  of  Fortunatus.  It  was  in  truth  a  gigantic,  a 
fabulous  debt ;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  cry  of 
despair  should  have  been  louder  than  ever.  But  again  tkal 
cry  was  found  to  have  been  as  unreasonable  as  ever.  Afier 
a  few- years  of  exhaustion,  England  recovered  herself,  let, 
like  Addison^s  valetudinarian,  who  continued  to  whimper  that 
he  was  dying  of  consumption  till  he  became  so  fat  that  he 
was  shamed  into  silence,  she  went  on  complaining  that  she 
was  sunk  in  poverty  till  her  wealth  showed  itself  by  tokens 
which  made  her  complaints  ridiculous.  The  beggared,  te 
bankrupt  society  not  only  proved  able  to  meet  all  its  oi^i|^ 
tions,  but,  while  meetuig  those  obligations,  grew  richm  aad 
richer  so  fast  that  the  growth  could  almost  be  discerned  bw 
the  eye.  In  every  county,  we  saw  wastes  recendy  turned 
Alto  gardens  :  in  every  city,  we  saw  new  streets,  and  squareo, 
and  markets,  more  brilliant  lamps,  more  abundant  supplies  of 
water :  in  the  suburbs  of  every  great  seat  of  industry,  we 
taw  villas  multiplying  fast,  each  embosomed  in  its  gay  little 
paradise  of  lilacs  and  roses.  While  shallow  politicians  were 
repeating  that  the  energies  of  the  people  were  home  down 
Ij  iIm  weight  of  the  public  burdens,  tbe  fi*et  journey  w 
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performed  by  steam  on  a  railway.  Soon  the  island  was  in- 
tersected by  railways.  A  sum  exceeding  the  whole  amount 
of  the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  was,  in 
a  few  years,  voluntarily  expended  by  this  ruined  people  in 
viaducts,  tunnels,  embankments,  bridges,  stations,  engines. 
Meanwhile  taxation  was  almost  constantly  becoming  lighter 
and  lighter :  yet  still  the  Exchequer  was  full.  It  may  be  now 
affirmed  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  find  it  as  easy 
to  pay  the  interest  of  eight  hundred  millions  as  our  ancestors 
found  it,  a  century  ago,  to  pay  the  interest  of  eighty  millions. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  must  have  been  some 
great  fallacy  in  the  notions  of  those  who  uttered  and  of  those 
who  believed  that  long  succession  of  confident  predictions,  so 
signally  falsified  by  a  long  succession  of  indisputable  facts. 
To  point  out  that  fallacy  is  the  office  rather  of  the  political 
economist  than  of  the  historian.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  prophets  of  evil  were  under  a  double  delusion.  They 
erroneously  imagined  that  there  was  an  exact  analogy  be- 
tween the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  in  debt  to  another 
individual  and  the  case  of  a  society  which  is  in  debt  to  a  part 
of  itself;  and  this  analogy  led  them  into  endless  mistakes 
about  the  effect  of  the  system  of  funding.  They  were  under 
an  error  not  less  serious  touching  tlie  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. They  made  no  allowance  for  the  effect  produced  by  the 
incessant  progress  of  every  experimental  science,  and  by  the 
incessant  efforts  of  every  man  to  get  on  in  life.  They  saw 
that  the  debt  grew ;  and  they  forgot  that  other  things  grew  as 
well  as  the  debt. 

A  long  experience  justifies  us  in  believing  that  England 
may,  in  the  twentieth  century,  be  better  able  to  bear  a  debt 
of  sixteen  hundred  millions  than  she  is  at  the  present  time  to 
bear  her  present  load.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  those  who  so 
confidently  predicted  that  she  must  sink,  first  under  a  debt  of 
fifly  millions,  then  under  a  debt  of  eighty  millions,  then  undei 
a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  then  under  a  debt  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  lastly  under  a  debt  of 
eight  hundred  millions,  were  beyond  all  doubt  under  a  twofold 
mistake.  They  greatly  overrated  the  pressure  of  the  burden : 
they  greatly  underrated  the  strength  by  which  the  burden  waa 
to  be  borne. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  touching  the  way 
in  which  the  system  of  funding  has  afTectecl  the  interests  of 
dM  great  commonwealth  of  nations.     If  it  be  true  that  what 
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ever  gives  to  intelligence  an  advantage  over  brute  force  and 
to  honesty  an  advantage  over  dishonesty  has  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  our  race,  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that,  in  the  largest  view,  the  effect  of  this  system 
has  been  salutary.  For  it  is  manifest  that  all  credit  depends 
on  two  things,  on  the  power  of  a  debtor  to  pay  debts,  and  on 
his  inclination  to  pay  them.  The  power  of  a  society  to  pay 
debts  is  proportioned  to  the  progress  which  that  society  has 
m.'ide  in  industry,  in  commerce,  and  in  all  the  arts  and  scicncofi 
which  flourish  under  the  benignant  influence  of  freedom  and 
of  equal  law.  The  inclination  of  a  society  to  pay  debts  Li 
proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  that  society  respects  the 
obligations  of  plighted  faith.  Of  the  strength  which  consists 
in  extent  of  territory  and  in  number  of  fighting  men,  a  rude 
despot  who  knows  no  law  but  his  own  childish  fancies  and 
headstrong  passions,  or  a  convention  of  socialists  which  pro- 
claims all  property  to  be  robbery,  may  have  more  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  best  and  wisest  government.  But  the  strength 
which  is  derived  from  the  confidence  of  capitalists  such  a 
despot,  such  a  convention,  never  can  possess.  That  strength, 
—  and  it  is  a  strength  which  has  decided  the  event  of  more 
than  one  great  conflict,  —  flies,  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  from 
barbarism  and  fraud,  from  tyranny  and  anarchy,  to  follow 
civilization  and  virtue,  liberty  and  order. 

While  the  bill  which  first  created  the  funded  debt  of  Eng- 
land was  passing,  with  general  approbation,  through  the  regu- 
lar stages,  the  two  Houses  discussed,  for  the  first  time,  the 
great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the  reformers  of  that 
generation  was  merely  to  make  the  representative  body  a 
more  faithful  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  constituent  body. 
It  seems  scarcely  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them  that  the 
constituent  body  might  be  an  unfaithful  interpreter  of  the  sense 
of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  those  deformities  in  the  structure 
of  the  constituent  body,  which,  at  length,  in  our  own  days, 
raised  an  irresistible  storm  of  public  indignation,  were  far  less 
inroerous  and  far  less  offensive  in  the  seventeenth  century 
than  ihey  had  become  in  the  nineteenth.  Most  of  the  boroughs 
whicli  were  disfranchised  in  1832  were,  if  not  positively,  yet 
relatively,  much  more  important  places  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third  than  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth.  Of 
iie  populous  and  wealtliy  manufacturing  towns,  seaports  and 
watering  places,  to  which  the  franchise  was  given  in  the  reign 
VOL.  IV.  23 
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of  WiHiam  the  Fourth,  some  were,  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third,  small  hamlets,  where  a  few  ploughmen  or  fishermen 
lived  under  thatched  roofs:  some  were  fields  covered  with 
harvests,  or  moors  abandoned  to  grouse,  \yith  the  exception 
of  Leeds  and  Manchester,  there  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  a  single  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  which 
did  not  send  two  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Even  then,  however,  there  was  no  want  of  startling  anoma* 
lies.  LfOoe,  East  and  West,  which  contained  not  half  the 
population  or  half  the  wealth  of  the  smallest  of  the  hundred 
parishes  of  London,  returned  as  many  members  as  London.* 
Old  Sarum,  a  deserted  ruin  which  the  traveller  feared  to  enter 
at  night  lest  he  should  find  robbers  lurking  there,  had  as  much 
weight  in  the  legislature  as  Devonshire  or  Yorkshire.f  Some 
eminent  individuals  of  both  parties.  Clarendon,  for  example, 
among  the  Tones,  and  Pollexfen  among  the  Whigs,  con- 
demned this  system.  Yet  both  parties  were,  for  very  differ- 
ent reasons,  unwilling  to  alter  it  It  was  protected  by  the 
prejudices  of  one  faction  and  by  the  interests  of  the  other. 
Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Toryism 
than  the  thought  of  destroying  at  a  blow  institutions  which  had 
stood  through  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  building  something 
more  symmetrical  out  of  the  ruins.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  not  but  know  that  they  were  much  more  likely  to 
lose  than  to  gain  by  a  change  in  this  part  of  our  polity.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  law  trans- 
ferring political  power  from  small  to  large  constituent  bodies 
would  have  operated  in  1692  as  it  operated  in  1832.  In 
1832  the  effect  of  the  transfer  was  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  town  population.  In  1692  the  effect  would  have  been  to 
make  the  power  of  the  rural  population  irresistible.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  members  taken  away  in  1832  from 
small  boroughs  more  than  half  were  given  to  large  and  flour- 
ishing towns.  But  in  1692  there  was  hardly  one  large  and 
flourishing  town  which  had  not  already  as  many  members  as 
h  could,  with  any  show  of  reason,  claim.  Almost  all  there- 
fore that  was  taken  from  the  small  boroughs  must  have  been 
given  to  the  counties ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what- 
ever tended  to  raise  the  counties  and  to  depress  the  towns 
must  on  the  whole  have  tended  to  raise  the  Tories  and  to  de- 


•  lyesley  was  struck  with  this  anomaly  in  1746.    S«e  his  JovmuJ 
t  Pepys,  June  10,  1668. 
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press  the  \^higs.  From  the  commencement  of  our  civil 
troubles  the  towns  had  been  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  prog- 
ress, the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country  clergymen  on 
the  side  of  authority  and  prescription.  If  therefore  a  reform 
bill,  disfranchising  small  constituent  bodies  and  giving  addi- 
tional members  to  large  constituent  bodies,  had  become  law 
soon  after  the  Revolution,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  de- 
cided majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  con* 
sisted  of  rustic  baronets  and  squires,  high  Churchmen,  hi(^ 
Tories,  and  half  Jacobites.  With  such  a  House  of  Comrooni 
it  is  almost  certain  that  there  would  have  been  a  persecutioD 
of  the  Dissenters  :  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  there  could 
have  been  a  union  with  Scotland ;  and  it  is  not  improba]>l6 
that  there  would  have  been  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
Those  parts  of  our  constitution  therefore  which,  in  recent 
times,  politicians  of  the  liberal  school  have  generally  consid- 
ered as  blemishes,  were,  five  generations  ago,  regarded  with 
complacency  by  the  men  who  were  most  zealous  for  civil  and 
religious  freedom. 

But,  while  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  wishing  to  main- 
tain the  existing  rights  of  election,  both  Whigs  and  Tories 
were  forced  to  admit  that  the  relation  between  the  elector 
and  the  representative  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Before 
the  civil  wars  the  House  of  Commons  had  enjoyed  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  nation.  A  House  of  Commons,  distrustedf 
despised,  hated  by  the  Commons,  was  a  thing  unknown.  The 
very  words  would,  to  Sir  Peter  Wentwortb  or  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  have  sounded  like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  fay 
degrees  a  change  took  place.  The  Parliament  elected  in 
1661,  during  that  fit  of  joy  and  fondness  which  followed  the 
return  of  the  royal  family,  represented,  not  the  deliberate 
sense,  but  the  momentary  caprice  of  the  nation.  Many  of 
the  members  were  men  who,  a  few  months  earlier  or  a  few 
months  later,  would  have  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  seats, 
men  of  broken  fortunes  and  of  dissolute  habits,  men  whose 
only  claim  to  public  confidence  was  the  ferocious  hatred 
which  they  bore  to  rebels  and  Puritans.  The  people,  as  tooD 
as  they  had  become  sober,  saw  with  dismay  to  what  an  as- 
sembly they  had,  during  their  intoxication,  confided  the  care 
of  tbeir  property,  their  liberty  and  their  religion.  And  the 
choice,  made  m  a  moment  of  frantic  enthusiasm,  roiffbt  prove 
U>  be  a  choice  for  life.  As  the  law  then  stood,  it  depended 
mtiiely  on  the  King^s  pleasure  whether,  during  his  reign,  thip  « 
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electors  siiould  have  an  opportunity  of  repairing  tlieir  error. 
Eighteen  yeurs  passed  away.  A  new  generation  gi^w  up. 
To  the  fervid  loyalty  with  which  Charles  had  been  welcomed 
back  to  Dover  succeeded  discontent  and  disaffection.  The 
general  cry  was  that  the  kingdom  was  misgoverned,  de* 
graded,  given  up  as  a  prey  to  worthless  men  and  more  worth- 
less women,  that  our  navy  had  been  found  unequal  to  a  con* 
test  with  Holland,  that  our  independence  had  been  bartered 
for  the  gold  of  France,  that  our  consciences  were  in  danger 
of  being  again  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  people 
had  become  Roundheads :  but  the  body  which  alone  was  au* 
tliorized  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people  was  still  a  body 
of  .Cavaliers.  It  is  true  that  the  King  occasionally  found 
even  that  House  of  Commons  unmanageable.  From  the 
first  it  had  contained  not  a  few  true  Englishmen :  others  had 
been  introduced  into  it  as  vacancies  were  made  by  death ;  and 
even  the  majority,  courtly  as  it  was,  could  not  but  feel  some 
sympathy  with  the  nation.  A  country  party  grew  up  and  be- 
came formidable.  But  that  party  constantly  found  its  exer- 
tions frustrated  by  systematic  corruption.  That  some  mem- 
oers  of  the  legislature  received  direct  bribes  was  with  good 
reason  suspected,  but  could  not  be  proved.  That  the  patron- 
age of  the  Crown  was  employed  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  votes  was  matter  of  notoriety.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  who  gave  away  the  public  money  in  sup- 
plies received  part  of  that  money  back  in  salaries ;  and  thus 
was  formed  a  mercenary  band  on  which  the  Court  might,  in 
almost  any  extremity,  confidently  rely. 

The  servility  of  Uiis  Parliament  had  left  a  deep  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  England 
ought  to  be  protected  against  all  risk  of  being  ever  again  rep- 
resented, during  a  long  course  of  years,  by  men  who  had  for- 
feited her  confidence,  and  who  were  retained  by  a  fee  to  vote 
0 gainst  her  wishes  and  interests.  The  subject  was  mentioned 
in  the  Convention ;  and  some  members  wished  to  deal  with  it 
while  the  throne  was  still  vacant.  The^cry  for  reform  had 
iwer  since  been  becoming  more  and  more  importunate.  The 
people,  heavily  pressed  by  taxes,  were  naturally  disposed  to 
it;gard  those  who  lived  on  the  taxes  with  little  favor.  The 
war,  it  was  generally  acknowledged,  was  just  and  necessary ; 
and  war  could  not  be  carried  on  without  large  expenditure. 
But  the  larger  the  expenditure  which  was  requii*ed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  nation,  the  more  important  it  was  that  nothing 
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should  be  squandered.  The  immense  gains  of  official  men 
moved  envy  and  indignation.  Here  a  gentleman  was  paid  to 
do  nothing.  There  many  gentlemen  were  paid  to  do  what 
would  be  better  done  by  one.  The  coach,  the  liveries,  the 
lace  cravat  and  diamond  buckles  of  the  placeman  were  natu- 
rally seen  with  an  evil  eye  by  those  who  rose  up  early  and 
\nj  down  late  in  order  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  in* 
liulging  in  splendor  and  luxury.  Such  abuses  it  was  the  espe- 
cial business  of  a  House  of  Commons  to  correct  What  then 
had  the  existing  House  of  Commons  done  in  the  way  of  cor- 
rection? Absolutely  nothing.  In  1690,  indeed,  while  the 
Civil  List  was  settling,  some  sharp  speeches  had  been  made. 
In  1691,  when  the  Ways  and  Means  were  under  consirlera* 
tion,  a  resolution  had  been  passed  so  absurdly  framed  that  i 
had  proved  utterly  abortive.  The  nuisance  continued,  and 
would  continue  while  it  was  a  source  of  profit  to  those  whose 
duty  was  to  abate  it.  Who  could  expect  faithful  and  vigilant 
stewardship  from  stewards  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  encour- 
aging the  waste  which  they  were  employed  to  check  ?  The 
House  swarmed  with  placemen  of  all  kinds.  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  Commissioners  of  Prizes,  Tellers, 
Auditors,  Receivers,  Paymasters,  Officers  of  the  Mint,  Officers 
of  the  household.  Colonels  of  regiments.  Captains  of  men  of 
war,  Grovernors  of  forts.  We  send  up  to  Westminster,  it  was 
said,  one  of  our  neighbors,  an  independent  gentleman,  in  the 
full  confidence  that  his  feelings  and  interests  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  ours.  We  look  to  him  to  relieve  us  from 
every  burden  except  those  burdens  without  which  the  public 
service  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  which  therefore,  galling  as 
they  are,  we  patiently  and  resolutely  bear.  But  before  he 
luts  been  a  session  in  Parliament  we  learn  that  he  is  a  Clerk 
of  the  Green  Cloth  or  a  Yeoman  of  the  Removing  Wardrobe, 
with  a  comfortable  salary.  Nay,  we  sometimes  learn  that  he 
has  obtained  one  of  those  places  in  the  Exchequer  of  which 
the  emoluments  rise  and  fall  with  the  taxes  which  we  pay.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  our  interests  were  safe  in  the  keep- 
ing of  a  man  whose  gains  consist  in  a  percentage  on  onr 
losses.  The  evil  would  be  greatly  diminished  if  we  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  considering  whether  the  powers  of  our 
agent  ought  to  be  renewed  or  revoked.  But,  as  the  law  stands, 
't  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  hold  those  powers  ti^'enty  or 
iiirty  years.     While  he  lives,  and  while  either  the  King  or 
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vcs  it  is  noi  likely  thai  we  shall  ever  again  bxct- 
ilivi!   rrailchise,  unless   ihere   should    be  a  dispuM 
Court  and  the  Parliamenl.     The    nore   profuse 
lus  a  Parliament  is,  the  less  likely  it   is  to  give 
5  Court.     The  worse  our  reproseniativea,  there- 
for we  are  likely  to  be  cursed  wilh  ihem. 
f  waa  loud.     Odious  nicknames  were  given  to  tha 
Sometimes  it    was   the   Officers'    Parliamenl ; 
was  the  Standing  Parliamenl,  and  was  pronounced 
er  nuisance  than  even  a  alanding  army, 
fics  for  the  distempers  of  the  Stale  were  strongly 
d,  and  divided  the  public  Tavor.     One  was  a  law 
icemen  from  Ihe  House  of  Commons.     The  other 
niting  the  duration  of  Parliaments  to  three  years. 
,e  Tory  reformers  preferred  a  Place  Bill,  and  the 
lers  a  Triennial  Bill  ;  bul  not  a  few  zealous  men 
es  were  for  trying  both  remedies, 
iristmas  a  Place  Bill  was  laid  on  the  labte  of  the 
Thai  bill  has  been  vehemently  praised  by  writers 
Kiw  it,  and  who  merely  guessed  at  wha'l  it  con- 
no  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  ilie 
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Struct  every  successive  minister  in  his  duties,  and  with  whota 
It  is  the  most  sacred  point  of  honor  to  give  true  information, 
sincere  advice,  and  strenuous  assistance  to  their  superior  for 
the  time  being.  To  the  experience,  the  ability  and  the  fidel- 
ity of  this  class  of  men  are  to  be  attributed  the  ease  and  safety 
with  which  the  direction  of  affairs  has  been  many  times, 
within  our  own  memory,  transferred  from  Tories  to  Whigu 
and  from  Whigs  to  Tories.  But  no  such  class  would  have 
existed  if  persons  who  received  salaries  from  the  Crown  had 
been  suffered  to  sit  without  restriction  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Those  commissionerships,  assistant  secretaryshipa 
chief  clerkships,  which  are  now  held  for  life  by  persons  woo 
stand  aloof  from  the  strife  of  parties,  would  have  been  be- 
stowed on  members  of  Parliament  who  were  serviceable  to 
the  government  as  voluble  speakers  or  steady  voters.  As 
often  us  the  ministry  was  changed,  all  this  crowd  of  retainers 
would  have  been  ejected  from  office,  and  would  have  been 
succeeded  by  another  set  of  members  of  Parliament  who 
would  probably  have  been  ejected  in  their  turn  before  they 
had  half  learned  their  business.  Servility  and  corruption  in 
the  legislature,  ignorance  and  incapacity  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  administration,  would  have  been  the 
inevitable  effects  of  such  a  system. 

Still  more  noxious,  if  possible,  would  be  the  effects  of  a 
system  under  which  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  without 
exception,  should  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
Aristotle  has,  ih  that  treatise  on  government  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  judicious  and  instructive  of  all  his  writings,  left  us  a 
warning  against  a  class  of  laws  artfully  framed  to  delude 'the 
vulgar,  democratic  in  seeming,  but  oligarchic  in  effect*  Had 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  history  of  the  English 
constitution,  he  might  easily  have  enlarged  his  list  of  such 
laws.  That  men  who  are  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the 
Crown  ought  not  to  sit  in  an  assembly  specially  charged  with 
the  duty  of  guarding  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  commu^ 
nity  against  all  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  is  a  plau- 
sible and  a  popular  doctrine.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  if  those 
who,  five  generations  ago,  held  that  doctrine,  had  been  able 
to  mould  the  constitution  according  to  their  wishes,  the  effect 
would  have  been  the  depression  of  that  branch  of  the  legisla- 
hire  which  springs  from  the  people  and  is  accountable  to  the 

•  See  the  PoUtlcm  iv.  13. 
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a  of  our   polity.     The  govenimem  would   hava 
in  patrician  hands.     The  House  of  Lords,  con- 
ng  to  itself  the  first  abilities  in  the  realm,  would 
the  most  august  of  senates,  while  the  House  of 
oiild  have  sunk  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  vestry. 
)  time  undoubtedly  men  of  commanding  genius 
ng  temper  would  have  made  their  appearance 
■presentativcs  of  the  counties  and  boroughs.     Dul 
mn  would  have  considered  the  elective  chambur 
lobby  through  which  he  must  pass  to  (he  hcred- 
r.     The  first  object  of  his  ambition  would  have 
■onet  without  which  he  could  not  be  powerful  in 
a  soon  as  he  had  shown  that  he  could  be  a  for- 
my  and  a  valuable  friend  lo  the  government,  he 
nade  haste  to  quit  what  would  then  have  been  in 
he  Lower  House  for  what  would  then  hnve  been 
le  the  Upper.     The  conflict  between  Wnlpole  and 
■  conflict  between  Pitl  and  Fox,  would  have  been 
Vom   the   popular  to  the  nri.slocratic  part  of  the 
On   every  great   question,   foreign,   domestic   or 
debates   of  the   noblea   would   have   been   Impa- 
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dimolution  of  Parliament,  an  event  which  miffht  not  happen 
for  many  years.  But  a  member  who  should  be  choeen  after 
the  first  of  February,  1693,  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  accept 
any  ])Iace  whatever.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  passed  throush  all  hi 
stages  rapidly  and  without  a  single  division.  But  in  Uie  Lords 
the  contest  was  sharp  and  obstinate.  Several  amendroenti 
were  proposed  in  committee ;  but  all  were  rejected.  The 
motion  that  the  bill  should  pass  was  supported  by  Mulgrave  in 
a  livoly  and  poignant  speech,  which  has  been  preserved,  and 
H  hif:h  proves  that  his  reputation  for  eloquence  was  not  ua- 
nicritea.  The  Lords  who  took  the  other  side  did  not,  it  shoal  J 
seem,  venture  to  deny  that  there  was  an  evil  which  required 
a  remedy :  but  they  maintained  that  the  proposed  remedy 
would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  The  patriutic  representatives 
of  the  people  had  devised  a  reform  which  might  perhaps 
benefit  Uie  next  generation  :  but  they  had  carefully  reserved 
to  themselves  the  privilege  of  plundering  the  present  genera- 
tion. If  this  bill  passed,  it  was  clear  that,  while  the  existins 
Parliament  lasted,  the  number  of  placemen  in  the  House  oi 
Commons  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  diminished  ;  and,  if  this 
bill  passed,  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  existing  Parliament 
would  lost  till  both  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  were  dead. 
For  as,  under  this  bill.  Their  Majesties  would  be  able  to  exer- 
cise a  much  greater  influence  over  the  existing  Parliament 
than  over  any  future  Parliament,  they  would  naturally  wish 
to  put  off  a  dissolution  as  long  as  possible.  The  complaint  of 
the  electors  of  England  was  that  now,  in  1692,  they  were 
unfairly  represented.  It  was  not  redress,  but  mockery,  to 
tell  them  that  their  children  should  be  fairly  represented  in 
1710  or  1720.  The  relief  ought  to  be  immediate;  and  the 
way  to  give  immediate  relief  was  to  limit  the  duration  of  Par- 
liaments, and  to  begin  with  that  Parliament  which,  m  the  opin* 
ion  of  the  coimtry,  had  already  held  power  too  long. 

llie  forces  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  a  very  slight 
accident  might  have  turned  the  scale.  When  the  question 
was  put  that  the  bill  do  pass,  eighty-two -peers  were  preeont 
Of  these  forty-two  were  for  the  bill,  and  forty  against  it 
Proxies  were  then  called.  There  were  only  two  proziee  for 
the  bill :  there  were  seven  against  it ;  but  of  the  seven  three 


•  Ths  bill  will  be  found  among  flis  srehivei  of  the  Opms  cf  Loeii. 


ioiieH,  and   wfire    with    difficulty   admitted.     ITw 

that  the  bin  was  lost  by  three  voles. 

irity  appears  to  have  been  com|iosed  of  modeniie 

modei'ale  Tories.     Twenty  of  the  minority  pro- 
among  them  were  ihe  mosi  vioipnt  and  intolerant 
■  both  parties,  such  as  Warringlon,  who  had  nap 
led  Ihe  block  for  conspiring  against  James,  and 

who  afterwards  narrowly  escaped  the  block  tot 
againat  William.      Marlborough,  who,   since    hia 

It  only  put  his  own  name  10  the  protest,  but  made 
of  Denmark  sign  what  it  was  altogether  beyond 
1  of  His  Royal  Highness  10  comprehend.* 

lower  as  well  as  tn  abilities  of  the  Tory  ministers, 
bury,  the  most  distinguished  of  those  Whigs  who 
yn  bad  terms  with  the  Court,  was  present  on  this 
ccosion.     Their  absence  was  in  all  probability  the 
?sif;n  ;  for   both  of  ihem   were   in   the   House  no 
pfore  and  no  long  time  after  the  division, 
ys  later  Shrewsbury  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords 
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varning  was  disregarded ;  and  the  bill,  having  passed  the  Lords 
tmoothly  and  rapidly,  was  carried  wiUi  great  solemnity  oy  two 
judjzes  to  the  C^'mmons. 

Of  what  took  place  in  the  Commons  we  have  but  very 
meagre  accounts :  biut  from  those  accounts  it  is  clear  that  thie 
Whigs,  as  a  body,  supported  the  bill,  and  that  the  opposition 
came  chiefly  from  Tories.  Old  Titus,  who  had  been  a  politi* 
ciiin  \n  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  entertained  the  House 
with  a  speech  in  the  style  which  had  been  fashionable  in  those 
days.  .  rarliaments,  he  said,  resembled  the  manna  which  God 
bestowed  on  the  chosen  people.  They  were  excellent  wlule 
thev  were  fresh :  but  if  kept  too  long  they  became  noisome ; 
and  foul  worms  were  engendered  by  the  corruption  of  that 
which  had  been  sweeter  than  honey.  Littleton  and  other  lead- 
ing Whigs  spoke  on  the  same  side.  Seymour,  Finch,  and 
Tredenham,  all  stanch  Tories,  were  vehement  against  the  bill; 
and  even  Sir  John  Lowther  on  this  point  dissented  from  his 
friend  and  patron  Caermarthen.  Several  Tory  orators  ap- 
pealed to  a  feeling  which  was  strong  in  the  House,  and  which 
had,  since  the  Revolution,  prevented  many  laws  from  passing. 
Whatever,  they  said,  comes  from  the  Peers  is  to  be  received 
with  suspicion ;  and  the  present  bill  is  of  such  a  nature  diat, 
even  if  it  were  in  itself  good,  it  oueht  to  be  at  once  rejected 
merely  because  it  has  l^n  brought  down  from  them.  If 
their  Lordships  were  to  send  us  the  most  judicious  of  all 
money  bills,  should  we  not  kick  it  to  the  door  ?  Yet  to  send 
us  a  money  bill  would  hardly  be  a  grosser  afiront  than  to  send 
us  such  a  bill  as  this.  They  have  taken  an  initiative  wluch, 
by  every  rule  of  parliamentary  courtesy,  ought  to  have  been 
lef\  to  us.  They  have  sate  in  judgment  on  us,  convicted  us, 
condemned  us  to  dissolution,  and  fixed  the  first  of  January  for 
the  execution.  Are  we  to  submit  patiently  to  so  degrading  a 
sentence,  a  sentence  too  passed  by  men  who  have  not  so  con- 
ducted themselves  as  to  have  acquired  any  right  to  censure 
others  ?  Have  they  ever  made  any  sacrifice  of  their  own 
interest,  of  their  own  dignity,  to  the  general  welfare  ?  Havw 
not  excellent  bills  been  Tost  because  we  would  not  consent  tu 
insert  in  them  clauses  conferring  new  privileges  on  the  nobil' 
ty  ?  And  now  that  their  Lordships  are  bent  on  obtaining 
popularity,  do  they  propose  to  purchase  it  by  relinquishinic 
even  the  smallest  of  their  own  oppressive  privfleges  ?     No : 

10  siu.  from  the  Esrl  of  Danby*  no^  Buks  of  Lnsdi»  poblislisd  f!r«Blii 
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llieir  country  thai  which  will  cost  them  nothing, 
11  cost  ua  and  will  cost  the  Crown  dear.     In  such 
s  it  is  our  duty  to  repel  the  insult  which  has  been 
i,  and,  by  doing  so,  to  vindicate  the   lawful  pre- 
le  King. 

.ssions  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  nwr 

I  dissolution   could   not   be  very  agreeable  la  k 

II  the  miseries  of  a  canvass,  must  shake  hand§ 
of  freeholders  or  freemen,  must  ask  after  their 
ildron,  must  hire  conveyances  for  outvoters,  most 
les,  must  provide  mountains  of  beef,  must  sot 
nmning,  and  might  perhaps,  a^er  all  the  drudg- 
s  expense,  af\er  ^ing  lampooned,  hustled,  pelted, 

at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  see  his  antngoni!<ts 
sink  half  ruined  iulo  obscurity.  All  this  evil  he 
ed  to  bring  on  himself,  and  invited  by  men  whose 

the  legislature  were  permanent,  who  gave  up 
,iy  nor  quiet,  neither  power  nor  money,  but 
raise  of  patriotism  by  forcing  him  to  abdicate  a 
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One  strange  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  refonnera 
of  that  eeneration  deserves  notice.  It  never  occurred  to  an> 
one  of  mose  who  were  zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill  that 
every  argument  which  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  that  bill 
was  an  argument  against  the  rules  which  had  been  framed  in 
old  times  for  the  purpose  of  keepins  parliamentary  delibera- 
tions and  divisions  strictly  secret  It  is  quite  natural  that  a 
government  which  withholds  political  privileges  from  the 
commonalty  should  withhold  also  political  information.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than  to  give  power,  and  nol 
to  give  the  knowledge  without  which  there  is  the  greatest  risk 
that  power  will  be  abused.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than 
to  call  constituent  bodies  frequently  together  that  thev  might 
decide  whether  their  representative  had  done  his  duty  by 
them,  and  yet  strictly  to  interdict  them  from  learning,  on 
trustworthy  authority,  what  he  had  said  or  how  he  had  voted  ? 
llie  absurdity  however  appears  to  have  passed  altogether  un- 
challenged. It  is  highly  probable  that  among  the  two  hun- 
dred members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  voted  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  Triennial  Bill  there  was  not  one  who 
would  have  hesitated  about  sending  to  Newgate  any  person 
who  had  dared  to  publish  a  report  of  the  de&te  on  that  bill 
or  a  list  of  the  Ayes  and  the  Noes.  The  truth  is  that  the 
secrecy  of  parliamentary  debates,  a  secrecy  which  would 
now  be  thought  a  grievance  more  intolerable  than  the  Ship* 
money  or  the  Star  Chamber,  was  then  inseparably  associated, 
even  m  the  most  honest  and  intelligent  minds,  with  constitu- 
tional freedom.  A  few  old  men  still  living  could  remember 
times  when  a  gentleman  who  was  known  at  Whitehall  to  have 
let  fall  a  sham  word  against  a  court  favorite  would  have  been 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Those  times  were  gone,  never  to  return.  There  was  no 
longer  any  danger  that  the  King  would  oppress  the  members 
of  the  legislature ;  and  t^ere  was  much  danger  that  the  mem- 
bers of  Uie  legislature  might  oppress  the  people.  Neverthe- 
less the  words  Privilege  of  Parliament,  those  words  which  the 
stem  senators  of  the  preceding  generation  had  murmured 
when  a  tyrant  filled  their  chaml^r  with  his  guards,  those 
words  which  a  hundred  thousand  Londoners  had  shouM  in 
his  ears  when  he  ventured  for  the  last  time  within  the  wmlls 
of  their  city,  still  retained  a  magical  influence  over  all  who 
loved  liberty.  It  was  long  before  even  the  moet  enlightened 
men  became  sensible  that  the  precautions  wh»h  hiMl  been 
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originally  devised   for  the    purpose  of   protecting  patriots 
against  the  displeasure  of  the  Ck>urt  now  served  only  to  pro 
tect  sycophants  against  the  displeasure  of  the  nation. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  few  of  those  who  showed  at 
this  time  the  greatest  desire  to  increase  the  political  power  of 
the  people  were  as  yet  prepared  to  emancipate  the  press  from 
tlie  control  of  the  government.  The  Licensing  Act,  \i  hie b 
had  panned,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  1685,  expired  in  1693| 
and  >vv-!  renewed,  not  however  without  an  opposition,  which, 
though  feeble  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  ob« 
ject  in  dispute,  proved  that  the  public  mind  was  beginning 
dimly  to  perceive  how  closely  civil  freedom  and  freedom  of 
conscience  are  connected  with  freedom  of  discussion. 

On  the  history  of  the  Licensing  Act  no  preceding  writei 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  expend  any  care  or  labor.  Yet 
surely  the  events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  in  England,  and  in  all  the  countries  peopled  bj^ 
the  English  race,  may  be  thought  to  have  as  much  interest 
for  the  present  generation  as  any  of  those  battles  and  sieges 
of  which  the  most  minute  details  have  been  carefully  re- 
corded. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  William's  reign  scarcely  a 
voice  seems  to  have  been  raised  against  the  restrictions  which 
the  law  imposed  on  literature.  Those  restrictions  were  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  theory  of  government  held  by  the 
Tories,  and  were  not,  in  practice,  galling  to  the  Whigs. 
Roger  Lestrange,  who  had  been  licenser  under  the  last  two 
Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  who  had  shown  as  little 
tenderness  to  Exclusionists  and  Presbyterians  in  that  charac- 
ter as  in  his  other  character  of  Observator,  was  turned  out 
of  office  at  the  Revolution,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  who,  on  account  of  his  passion  for  rare  books, 
and  his  habit  of  attending  all  sales  of  libraries,  was  known 
in  the  shops  and  coffeehouses  near  St.  PauPs  by  the  name 
of  Catalogue  Fraser.  Fraser  was  a  zealous  Whig.  By 
Whig  authors  an  J  publishers  he  was  extolled  as  a  most  im- 
partial and  humane  man.  But  the  conduct  which  obtained 
their  applause  drew  on  him  the  abuse  of  the  Tories,  and 
WIS  not  altogether  pleasing  to  his  official  superior  Notting- 
ham.*    No  serious  difibrence  however  seems  to  have  arisen 


*  Dunton's  Life  and  Errors ;  Autobiography  of  Edmund  Bnhun, 
vrivately  printed  in  1853.  Thix  autobiography  is,  in  the  highea:  da* 
fprett  cuhuuii  and  interestuiK- 
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till  the  3rear  1692.  In  tnat  year  an  honest  old  clergy mui 
named  Walker,  who  had,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
been  Grauden^s  curate,  wrote  a  book  which  convinced  all  sen* 
sible  and  dispassionate  readers  that  Grauden,  and  not  Charles 
the  First,  was  the  author  of  the  Icon  Basilike.  This  book 
Eraser  suffered  to  be  printed.  If  he  had  authorised  the  pub* 
lication  of  a  work  in  which  the  Grospel  of  Saint  John  or  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  had  been  represented  as  spurious,  the 
iniignation  of  the  High  Church  party  could  hardly  have  been 
greater.  The  question  was  not  literary,  but  religious.  Doubt 
was  impiety.  In  truth  the  Icon  was  to  many  fervent  Royal- 
ists a  supplementary  revelation.  One  of  them  indeed  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  propose  that  lessons  taken  out  of  the  ines- 
timable little  volume  should  be  read  in  the  churches.*  Fib> 
ser  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  place ;  and  Nottingham 
appointed  a  gentleman  of  good  blood  and  scanty  fortune 
name  1  Edmund  Bohun.  This  change  of  men  produced  an 
immediate  and  total  change  of  system :  for  Bohun  was  as 
strong  a  Tory  as  a  cons'^ientlous  man  who  had  taken  the 
ouths  could  possibly  be.  He  had  been  conspicuous  as  a  per- 
secutor of  nonconformists  and  a  chanipion  of  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience.  He  had  edited  Kilmer's  absurd  trea- 
tise on  the  origin  of  government,  and  had  written  an  answer 
to  the  paper  which  Algernon  Sidney  had  delivered  to  the 
Sheriffs  on  Tower  Hill.  Nor  did  Bohun  admit  that,  in  swear- 
ing allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  he  had  done  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  his  old  creed  For  he  had  succeeded  in 
convincing  himself  that  they  reigned  by  right  of  conquest, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  Englishman  to  serve  them  u 
faithfully  as  Daniel  had  served  Darius  or  as  Nehemiah  had 
served  Artaxerxes.  This  doctrine,  whatever  peace  it  might 
bring  to  his  own  conscience,  found  little  favor  with  any  party. 
The  Whigs  loathed  it  as  servile :  the  Jacobites  loathed  it  ai 
revolutionary.  Great  numbers  of  Tories  had  doubtless  sob*  ' 
mitted  to  William  on  the  ground  that  he  was,  rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  King  in  possession :  but  very  few  of  them  were 
disposed  to  allow  that  his  possession  had  originated  in  con- 
quest. Indeed  the  plea  which  had  satisfied  the  weak  and 
Barrow  mind  of  Bohun  was  a  mere  fiction,  and,  bad  it  been 
t  truth,  would  have  been  a  truth  not  to  be  uttered  by  Eng* 


•  Vox  Ckfi.  1689. 
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houi  ag  lilies  of  shame  and  moriilicalioD.*     Ha 
ng  to  Ilia  Tavorite  whimsey  with  a  tenacity  which 
disopjirobalion   only  made   more   intense.     Hii 

cold  and  reserved.     He  asked  Suncrofi's  bless- 
)t   only   a    sharp   word,  itnd   a   bluck   look.      He 
1  blessing ;    and  Ken,  though  not  much  in  the 
insgressing  ihe  rules  of  Christian  charity  at:d 
irmured  something  about  a  little  scribbler.    Thus 
)ne  faction,  Bohuii  was  not  received  by  any  other, 
indeed  a  class  apart :  for  ho  was  at  once  a  zeal- 
e  and  a  zealous  WiJIiamile.     He  held  that  pure 
lot  limited  by  any  law  or  contmcl,  was  the  form 
ent  which  had  been  divinely  ordained.     Bui  he 
illiam  was  now  the  absolute  monarch,  who  mighi 
Ireal  Charter,  abolish  trial  by  jury,  or  impose 
lyal    proclamation,  without   forfeiting    Ihe   right 
;itly  obeyed  by  Christian  men.     As  to  the  rest, 
a    man   of  some  le'irning,    mean   understand- 
opular  manners.      He  had   no  sooner  entered   on 
1  ihan  all  Pa'ernosier  Row  and  Linle  Briluin  were 
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Kmes  of  King  James,  to  a  secret  press  *  Such  restraint  as 
this,  coming  aAer  several  years  of  unbounded  freedOkn,  nat 
urally  produced  violent  exasperation.  Some  Whigs  began 
TO  think  that  the  censorship  itself  was  a  grievance  :  all  Whigs 
agreed  in  pronouncing  the  new  censor  unfit  for  his  post,  and 
were  prepared  to  join  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Of  the  transactions  which  terminated  in  Bohun's  dismi» 
sion,  and  which  produced  the  first  parliamentary  struggle 
for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  we  have  acccunts 
written  by  Bohun  himself  and  by  others :  but  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  in  none  of  those  accounts  is  the 
whole  truth  to  be  found.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  impossible, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  put  together  dispersed  frag* 
ments  of  evidence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  au- 
thentic narrative  which  would  have  astonished  the  unfortunate 
licenser  himself. 

There  was  then  about  town  a  man  of  good  family,  of  some 
reading,  and  of  some  small  literary  talent,  named  Charles 
BIount.f  In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  extreme  section 
of  the  Whig  party.  In  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  he 
had  been  one  of  ShaAesbury^s  brisk  boys,  and  had,  under 
the  signature  of  Junius  Brutus,  magnified  the  virtues  and 
public  services  of  Tiius  Oates,  and  exhorted  the  Protestants 
to  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  Papists  for  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don and  for  the  murder  of  Godfrey.}  As  to  the  theological 
questions  which  were  in  issue  between  Protestants  and  Pa- 
pists Blount  was  perfectly  impartial.  He  was  an  infidel, 
and  the  head  of  a  small  school  of  infidels  who  were  troubled 
with  a  morbid  desire  to  make  converts.  He  translated  from 
the  Latin  translation  part  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Ty- 
ana,  and  appended  to  it  notes  of  which  the  flippant  profane- 
ness  called  forth  the  severe  censure  of  an  unbeliever  of  a 
very  different   order,  the    illustrious    Bayle.^     Blount   also 

*  Character  of  Edmund  Bohun,  1692. 

t  Dryden,  in  his  Life  of  Lucian,  speaks  in  too  high  terma  of  Blonnt'i 
abilitiea.  But  Dryden's  judgment  was  biased ;  for  Blount's  fixst 
work  was  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  Conquest  of  Qranada. 

X  See  his  Appeal  from  the  Country  to  the  City  for  the  PreserratioD 
jf  His  Majesty's  Person,  Liberty,  Property,  and  the  Protestant 
Religion. 

{  See  the  article  on  Apollonius  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.  I  say  that 
Blount  made  his  translation  from  the  I^atin  ;  for  his  wozks  contain* 
tbundaiit  pzoo&  that  he  was  not  competent  to  translate  from  tht 
llreek. 

24* 
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ixtiniiiiy  in  several  original  treatiaea,  or  rather  In 
ses  purporiing  to  be  original ;  for  he  was  the  luosl 
literary  ihieves,  and  transcribed,  wilhout  acknowl- 
ole  pages  rrom  authors  who  had  preceded  him 
vas  to  worry  the  priests  by  asking  them  how  light 
s  the  sun  wa!i  made,  how  Paradise  could  be  bound- 
,  Gihon,  Hiddekel  and  Etiph rates,  how  eerpenls 

iread  lo  siiich  her  fig  leaves.     To  his  specula- 
e  subjects  he  gave  the  lofty  name  of  the  Oraclen 
and  indeed  whatever  he  said  or  wrote  was  con- 

-aculiir  bv  his  disciples.     Of  those  disciples,  the 
'as  a  bad  writer  named  Gildon,  who  lived  to  pes- 
^eneration  with  doggerel  and  slander,  and  whose 
till  preserved,  not  by  his  own  voluminous  works, 
r  three  lines  in  which  his  stupidity  and  venality 
)ntemptuously  mentioned  by  Pope."     * 
either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  character  of 

Between  him  and  the  licensers  there  was  a  feud 
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to  which  it  was  addressed,  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  wis 
at  the  mercy  of  every  pilferer.  The  literarv  workman^ 
ship  of  Blount  resembled  the  architectural  woiicmanship  of 
ihose  barbarians  who  used  the  Coliseum  and  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey  as  quarries,  who  built  hovels  out  of  Ionian  friesees 
and  propped  cowhouses  on  pillars  of  lazulite.  Blount  con- 
cluded, as  Milton  had  done,  by  recommending  that  any  book 
might  be  printed  without  a  license,  provided  that  the  nam6 
of  the  author  or  publisher  were  registered.*  The  Just  Yin* 
dication  was  well  received.  The  blow  was  speedily  followed 
up.  There  still  remained  in  the  Areopagitica  many  fine 
passages  which  Blount  had  not  used  in  his  first  pamphlet* 
Out  of  these  passages  he  constructed  a  second  pamphlet  en- 
titled Reasons  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  printinff.t  To 
these  Reasons  he  appended  a  postscript  entitled  A  Just  and 
True  Character  of  Edmund  Eiohun.  This  Character  was 
written  with  extreme  bitterness.  Passages  were  quoted  from 
the  licenser's  writings  to  prove  that  he  held  the  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  nonresistance.  He  was  accused  of 
using  his  power  systematically  for  the  purpose  of  favoring 
the  enemies  and  silencing  the  friends  of  the  Sovereigns  whose 
bread  he  ate  ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  he  was  the  friend  and 
liie  pupil  of  his  predecessor.  Sir  Roger. 

Blount's  Character  of  Bohun  could  not  be  publicly  sold ;  bm 
it  was  widely  circulated.  While  it  was  passing  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  while  the  Whigs  were  every  where  exclaiming 
against  the  new  censor  as  a  second  Lestrange,  he  was  re- 
quested to  authorize  the  publication  of  an  anonymous  work 
entitled  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors.|     He 


*  That  the  plagiarism  of  Blount  should  have  been  detected  by  ibw 
of  his  contemporaries  is  not  wonderfdl.  But  it  is  wonderful  that  la 
the  Biographia  Britannica  his  Just  Vindication  should  be  warmly  ex- 
tolled without  the  slightest  hint  that  every  thing  good  in  it  it  stolflc. 
The  Arecmagitica  is  not  the  only  work  whidi  he  pillaged  on  this  oe- 
casion.  Ue  took  a  noble  passage  from  Baoon  liithout  aoknowledg*. 
ment. 

t  I  unhesitatingly  attribute  this  pamphlet  to  Blount,  though  it  wai 
not  reprinted  among  his  works  by  Gildon.  If  Blount  did  not  actually 
write  it  he  must  certainly  haye  superintended  the  writings  That  two 
men  of  letters,  acting  without  concert,  should  bring  out  within  a  yery 
short  time  two  treatises,  one  made  out  of  one  half  of  the  Areopagiticii 
luid  the  other  made  out  of  the  other  half,  is  incredible.  Why  Oildoa 
lid  not  choose  to  reprint  the  second  pamphlet  will  appear  heiesll«. 

]  Bonun'a  Autobic^nraphy. 


ideed  eagerly  complied.     For  in  truth  there  was 
doctrines  which  he  had  long  profea^d  &nd  the 
ch  were  propounded  id  this  treatise  &  coincidence 

licion  weakened  by  o  passage  in  which  a  compli- 
id  to  his  noli  cal  writings.  Bui  the  real  author 
y  Blount  who  *aa,  al  that  very  time,  laboring  to 
public  both  against  the  Licensing  Act  and  the 
ount'g  motives  may  easily  be  divined.  His  own 
i  diametrically  opposed  to  those  which,  on  this 

put  forward  in  llie  most  offensive  manner.  It 
imposaibie  to  doubt  that  bis  object  was  to  insnare 
Bohun.  It  was  a  base  and  wicked  scheme.  But 
ienied  that  the  trap  was  laid  and  baited  with  much 
epublican  succeeded  in  personating  a  high  Tory. 

succeeded  in  personating  a  high  Churchman, 
el  concluded  with  a  devout  prayer  that  the  God 
ove  would  open  the  understanding  and  govern  the 
ishmen,  so  that  they  might  see  the  things  which 
their  peace.     The  censor  was  in  raptures.     In 

T 
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bar,  and,  aAer  three  profound  obeisances,  ventured  to  lift  \h 
head  and  look  round  him,  he  could  read  his  doom  in  the  an* 
gry  and  contemptuous  looks  which  were  cast  on  him  from 
every  side.  He  hesitated,  blundered,  contradicted  himself, 
called  tlie  Speaker  My  Lord,  and,  by  his  confused  ¥ray  of 
speaking,  raised  a  tempest  of  rude  laughter  which  confused 
him  still  more.  As  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn,  it  was  unan- 
imously  resolved  that  the  obnoxious  treatise  should  be  burned 
in  Palace  Yard  by  the  common  hangman.  It  was  also  re- 
solved,  without  a  division,  that  the  King  should  be  requested 
to  remove  Bohun  from  the  office  of  licenser.  The  poor  mao, 
ready  to  faint  with  grief  and  fear,  was  conducted  by  the 
officers  of  the  House  to  a  place  of  confinement* 

But  scarcely  was  he  in  his  prison  when  a  large  body  of 
members  clamorously  demanded  a  more  important  victim. 
Burnet  had,  shortly  aAer  he  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  ad- 
dressed to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  a  Ptotoral  Letter,  exhort- 
ing them  to  take  the  oaths.  In  one  paragraph  of  this  letter  he 
had  held  language  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
pamphlet  which  had  just  been  sentenced  to  the  flames. 
There  were  indeed  distinctions  which  a  judicious  and  impar- 
tial tribunal  would  not  have  failed  to  notice.  But  the  tribunal 
before  which  Burnet  was  arraigned  was  neither  judicious  nor 
impartial.  His  faults  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  his 
virtues  many  more.  The  discontented  Whigs  complained 
tha\  he  leaned  toMrards  the  Court,  the  High  Churchmen  that 
he  leaned  towards  the  Dissenters ;  nor  con  it  be  supposed 
that  a  man  of  so  much  boldness  and  so  little  tact,  a  man  so 
'adiscreetly  frank  and  so  restlessly  active,  had  passed  through 
ife  without  crossing  the  schemes  and  wounding  the  feelings 
yf  some  whose  opinions  agreed  with  his.  He  was  regarded 
with  peculiar  malevolence  by  Howe.  Howe  had  never,  even 
while  he  was  in  office,  been  in  the  habit  of  restraining  his 
bitter  and  petulant  tongue ;  and  he  had  recently  been  turned 
out  of  office  in  a  way  which  had  made  nim  ungovernably 
ferocious.  The  history  of  his  dismission  is  not  accurately 
known,  but  it  was  certainly  accompanied  by  some  drcum- 
Btanc^  which  had  cruelly  galled  his  temper.  If  rumor  could 
be  trusted,  he  had  fancied  that  Mary  was  in  love  with  him, 
and  had  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  which  offered  itself 
srkile  he  was  in  attendance  on  her  as  Vice  Chamberlain  to 


*  Bohim't  Autobiognipliy ;  Commons'  Jbumali,  Jsn.  98,  21, 169( 


idvancca  which  had  jiiatly  moved  her  indtgDalion- 
he  WBS   discarded,  he  was  proseculed  for  having, 
ission,  healeii  one  of  his  sei'vnnls  savagely  within 
(he   palace.      He   had    pleaded   guihy,   and   had 
Ed  :  hui  from  this  lime  he  showed,  on  every  occa- 
It  rancorous  personal  hatred  of  his  royal  tnisireBS, 
and.  and  of  all  who  were  favored  by  either.     It 
hai  the  Queen  frequently  consulted  Burhel ;  and 
possessed  with  the  belief  that  her  severity  »bs 
d  to  Burnet's  influence.*     Now  was  (ho  time  to 
.     In  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  the  spiteful 
such  he  still  affected  to  be  —  repreBcnied  Rumct 
■  the  worst  class.     "  There  should  be  a  law,"  he 
ng  il  penal  for  the  clergy   (o  inirodiice  polirics 
cotirsos.     Formerly  they  sought  to  enslave  us  by 
e  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  hereditary 
w  (hoy  try  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  telling 
re  a  conquered  people."      It  was   moved  that   the 
.Id    be    impeached.      To  this  "motion  there  was 
nible  objection,  which  the  Speaker  poin(ed  out. 
1  Uiter  had  been  written  in  1689,  snd  was  there- 
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■nd  fiffy-five.*  The  general  opinion,  at  least  of  the  rapital, 
seems  to  have  been  that  Bamet  was  cruelly  treated.f 

He  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  fine  feelines ;  and  the  life 
which  he  hud  led  had  not  tended  to  make  mem  finer.  He 
had  been  during  many  years  a  mark  for  theological  and  po^ 
litical  animosity.  Grave  doctors  had  anathematized  him . 
ribald  poets  had  lampooned  him :  princes  and  ministers  had 
laid  snares  for  his  life :  he  had  been  long  a  wanderer  and  aa 
exile,  in  constant  peril  of  being  kidnapped,  struck  in  the 
boots,  hanged  and  quartered.  Yet  none  of  these  things  had  ever 
seemed  to  move  him.  His  selfconceit  had  been  proof  against 
ridicule,  and  his  dauntless  temper  against  danger.  But  on 
this  occasion  his  fortitude  seems  to  have  failed  him.  To  be 
stigmatized  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  as  a 
teacher  of  doctrines  so  servile  that  they  disgusted  even  Tories^ 
to  be  joined  in  one  sentence  of  condemnation  with  the  editor 
of  Filmer,  was  too  much.  How  deeply  Burnet  was  wounded 
appeared  many  years  later,  when,  af^er  his  death,  his  History 
of  his  Life  and  Times  was  given  to  the  world.  In  that  work 
he  is  ordinarily  garrulous  even  to  minuteness  about  all  thai 
concerns  himself,  and  sometimes  relates  with  amusing  ingenu* 
ousness  his  own  mistakes  and  the  censures  which  those  mis- 
takes brought  upon  him.  But  about  the  ignominious  judgnoent 
passed  by  the  House  of  C!ommons  on  his  Pastoral  Letter  be 
Has  preserved  a  most  significant  silence.]: 

The  plot  which  ruined  Bohun,  though  it  did  no  honor  to 
those  who  contrived  it,  produced  important  and  salutary  efleeti. 
Before  the  conduct  of  the  unlucky  licenser  had  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  the  Commons  had  re- 
solved, without  any  division,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without 

*  Grey's  Debates;  Commons'  Jonmals,  Jan.  21,  28,  169};  Bo- 
hun's  Autobiography ;  Kennet's  Life  and  Reign  of  King  William  an^ 
Queen  Mary. 

t  ««  Most  men  pitying  the  Bish  ip."  —  Bohun's  Aiitolnography. 

X  The  vote  of  ^e  Commons  is  mentioned,  "with  much  feeling,  in  the 
memoirs  which  Burnet  wrote  at  the  time.  **It  look'd,"  he  sayii 
•<  somewhat  extraordinary  that  I,  who  perhappe  was  die  gnatest  as- 
sertor  of  publick  liberty,  from  my  first  setting  oat,  of  any  writer  of 
the  age,  should  be  soe  severely  treated  as  an  enemy  to  it.  But  tibt 
truth  was  the  Tcnyes  never  liked  me,  and  the  Whlgga  bated  me  be- 
cause I  went  not  into  their  notions  and  passions.  But  even  this,  and 
worse  things  that  may  happen  to  me  shall  not,  1  hope,  be  able  tomaki 
me  depart  i/om  moderate  prindnlei  and  the  Jvit  feiting  tike  lSbat| 
tf  mankind."  —Bamet  MS.  Harl.  6584. 
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any  discussion,  that  the  Act  which  subjected  literanire  to  a 
censorship  should  be  continued.  But  the  question  had  now 
assumed  a  new  aspect :  and  the  continuation  of  the  Act  was 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  feeling  in  favor 
of  the  liberty  of-  the  press,  a  feeling  not  yet,  it  is  true,  of 
wide  extent  or  formidable  intensity,  began  to  show  itself. 
The  existing  system,  it  was  said,  was  prejudicial  both  to  com- 
merce and  to  learning.  Could  it  be  expected  that  any  cap- 
italist would  advance  the  funds  necessary  for  a  great  literary 
undertaking,  or  that  any  scholar  would  expend  yeai^  of  toil 
and  research  on  such  an  undertaking,  while  it  was  possible 
that,  at  the  last  moment,  the  caprice,  the  malice,  the  folly  of 
one  man  might  frustrate  the  whole  design  ?  And  was  it  cer- 
tain that  the  law  which  so  grievously  restricted  both  the  free- 
dom of  trade  and  the  freedom  of  thought  had  really  added  to 
the  security  of  the  State  ?  Had  not  recent  experience  proved 
that  the  licenser  might  himself  be  an  enemy  of  their  Majes- 
ties, or,  worse  still,  an  absurd  and  perverse  friend ;  that  he 
might  suppress  a  book  of  which  it  would  be  for  their  interest 
that  every  house  in  the  country  should  have  a  copy,  and  that 
he  might  readily  give  his  sanction  to  a  libel  which  tended  to 
make  them  hateful  to  their  people,  and  which  deserved  to  be 
torn  and  burned  by  the  hand  of  Ketch  ?  Had  the  government 
cained  much  by  establishing  a  literary  police  which  prevented 
Englishmen  from  having  the  History  of  the  Bloody  Circuit, 
and  allowed  them,  by  way  of  compensation,  to  read  tracts 
which  represented  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  as  con- 
querors ? 

In  that  age  persons  who  were  not  specially  interested  in  a 
public  bill  very  seldom  petitioned  Parliament  against  it  or  for 
It.  The  only  petitions  therefore  which  were  at  this  conjunc- 
ture presented  to  the  two  Houses  against  the  censorship  came 
from  booksellers,  bookbinders,  smd  printers.*  But  the  opinion 
which  these  classes  expressed  was  certainly  not  confined  to 
tliem. 

The  law  which  was  about  to  expire  had  lasted  eight  years. 
It  was  renewed  for  only  two  years.  It  appears,  from  an  entry 
in  theJournals  of  the  Commons,  which  unfortunately  is  de 
fective,  that  a  division  took  place  on  an  amendment  about  th^ 
nature  of  which  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark.  The  votes 
were  ninety-nine  to  eighty.     In  the  Lords  it  was  proposed,  ac- 

•  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  27,  169f ;  I«rds'  Journals,  Mar.  4. 
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cording  to  the  suggestion  offered  fif\y  years  before  by  Milton, 
and  stolen  from  him  by  Blount,  to  exempt  from  the  authority 
of  the  licenser  every  book  which  bore  the  name  of  an  author 
or  publisher.  This  amendment  was  rejected  ;  and  the  bill 
passed,  but  not  without  a  protest  signed  by  eleven  peers,  who 
declared  that  they  could  not  think  it  for  the  public  interest  to 
subject  all  learning  and  true  information  to  the  arbitrary  will 
and  pleasure  of  a  mercenary  and  perhaps  ignorant  licenser. 
Among  those  who  protested  were  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Mulgrave,  three  noblemen  belonging  to  different  political  par- 
tics,  but  all  distinguished  by  their  literary  attainments.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  the  signatures  of  TUlotson  and  Burnet, 
who  were  both  present  on  that  day,  should  be  wanting.  Dor- 
Bet  was  absent.* 

Blount,  by  whose  exertions  and  machinations  the  opposition 
to  the  censorship  had  been  raised,  did  not  live  to  see  that  op- 
position successful.  Though  not  a  very  young  man,  he  was 
possessed  by  an  insane  passion  for  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife.  Having  long  labored  in  vain  to  convince  the  object  of 
his  love  tliat  she  might  lawfully  marry  him,  he  at  last,  whether 
from  weariness  of  life,  or  in  the  hope  of  touching  her  heaft, 
inflicted  on  himself  a  wound  of  which,  after  languishing  long, 
he  died.  He  has  often  been  mentioned  as  a  blasphemer  and 
nelfmurderer.  But  the  important  service  which,  by  means 
doubtless  most  immoral  and  dishonorable,  he  rendered  to  bis 
country,  has  passed  almost  unnoticed.f 

Late  in  this  busy  and  eventful  session  the  attention  of  the 

*  Lords'  Journals,  March  8,  169}. 

t  In  the  article  on  Blount  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  he  is  ex- 
tolled as  having  borne  a  principal  share  in  the  emancipation  of  tba 
press.    But  the  writer  was  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  facts. 

It  is  strange  that  the  circumstances  of  Blount's  death  should  be  so 
uncertain.  That  he  died  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  his  own  hand,  and 
that  he  languished  long,  are  undisputed  facts.  The  common  story 
was  that  he  shot  himself ;  and  Narcisstis  Luttrell,  at  the  time,  made 
an  e  itry  to  this  effect  in  his  Diary.  On  the  other  hand.  Pope,  who 
had  the  very  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  accurate  information,  as- 
terts  that  Blount,  **  being  in  love  with  a  near  kinswoman  of  Ma,  and 
rejected,  gave  himself  a  stab  in  the  arm,  as  pretending  to  kill  himaeli^ 
of  the  consequence  of  which  he  really  died."  —  Note  on  the  Epilogue 
to  the  Satires,  Dialogue  I.  Warburton,  who  had  lived  first  with  tlie 
htroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  then  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters 
of  his  time,  ought  to  have  kno^^n  the  truth ;  and  Warburton,  bv  his 
■Isnce,  confirms  Pope's  assertion.  Gildon's  rhapsody  about  this  death 
•C  his  friend  will  suit  either  story  equally. 
VOL.  IV  25 
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called  to  the  state  or  IrelanJ.     T!ie  govei  lunenl 
;dum  liiui,  during  tlie  six  tnouiha  wliich  followed 
^r  of  Limerick,  been  in  oil  unsettled  state.    It  was 
[I'ish  troops  who  adhered  to  Sarsfield  had  sailed 
ard  till  tlie  Irish  troops  who  had  made  their  elec- 
in  at  home  had  been  disbanded,  that  William  at 
bnli  a  proclamation  Bolemnly  announcing  the  ter- 
the  civil  war.     From  the  hostility  of  the  aborigi- 
ils,  destitute  as  they  now  were  of  chiefs,  of  umB 
nization,  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  beyond 
obberies  and  murders.     Bui  the  war  cry  of  ihs 
scarcely  died  away  when  the  first  faint  murmuri 
ishry  began  to  be  heard.      Coningsby  was  during 

he  highest  degree  odious  to  the  dominant  caste. 
unprincipled  man :  he  was  insatiable  of  riches ; 
in  u  situation  in  which  riches  were  easily  to  ba 
an  unprincipled  man.     Immense  sums  of  money, 
antities  of  military  stores,  had  been  sent  over  from 
mmijnse  confiscations  were  taking  place  in  Ire- 
rapacious  governor  had  daily  opportunities  of  em- 
i  extorting  ;  and  of  those  opportunities  he  availed 
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But  the  easy  temper  and  graceAil  manners  of  Sidney  failed 
to  produce  a  conciliatory  effect  He  does  not  indeed  appear 
to  hare  been  greedy  of  unlawful  gain.  But  he  did  not  re- 
strain with  a  sufficiently  firm  hand  the  crowd  of  subordinate 
functionaries  whom  Coningsby^s  example  and  protection  had 
encouraged  to  plunder  the  public  and  to  sell  their  good  offices  to 
suitors.  Nor  was  the  new  Viceroy  of  a  temper  to  bear  hard 
on  the  feeble  remains  of  the  native  aristocracy.  He  there- 
fore speedily  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  aversion  to 
the  Angloeazon  settlers.  His  first  act  was  to  send  out  the  writs 
for  a  general  election.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  every  municipal  corporation :  but  no  law  had  yet 
deprived  them  of  the  county  franchise.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic  freeholaer  ventured  to 

charges  were,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  versified  hf 
Prior,  whom  Coningsby  had  treated  with  great  insoleaoe  and  hanli- 
ness.    I  will  quote  a  few  stanzas.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  poet  OOB 
descended  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  street  ballads. 

*  Of  Nero,  tyniiit,  petty  king, 
Who  heretdfinv  dJd  rabn 
In  tuned  Ulbernia,  I  wiU  slnfr 
And  In  a  dlttjr  plidn. 


"  The  artlclee  reeorded  ituid 
Against  thli  peeriew  peer; 
Bmnh  iMit  the  aLTchlTei  of  the  laad. 
Tool!  find  them  written  there.* 

Ilia  slorv  of  Gaffiiej  is  then  related.    ConlngBby's  spseiiliilloM 
liseribedUius: 

*«  VMt  quantltlee  of  etorie  did  h« 
Embexsle  and  puiioin ; 
Of  Uie  King's  etoree  he  kept  a  kaj , 
Converting  them  to  coin. 

«  The  ibrMted  eetatee  alao. 
Both  real  and  personal, 
Did  with  the  etoree  together  co. 
Fierce  Cerbems  swallow'd  tdL* 

Iks  lasl  eharge  is  the  fkvor  shown  the  Bomaa  Catholins. 

**  Hero,  wltl.out  the  least  disgaiie^ 
The  Paiiists  at  all  timee 
8tiU  fiiTor'd,  and  their  robberies 
Look'd  on  as  trlrial  erlmea. 

xThe  PrDtestants  whom  thej  ^  i^ 
Daring  his  goTemment, 
Were  Ibroed  with  patience,  Ilka  food  Mb^ 
Tb  rest  themsdres  cooteat. 

**  for  he  did  basely  them  rcAme 
All  legal  remedv; 
fhe  Romaaw  still  be  wen  did  asi^ 
I'd  their  roga«j«P 
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typn  arfc  llie  huBdnga>  The  umibert  chosen  were,  whh  few 
tfloepQOQS^  OKU  anbnaied  bv  the  spirit  of  Emuikiileii  and 
LoosioBiierrT,  a  spiri:  emioeaclT  heixMC  in  times  of  distress 
wmI  pefil,  hut  xo  «]<*:«&  crjel  aod  imperious  \n  the  season  of 
prasperitT  and  pov^r.  They  dczinted  the  civil  treotj  of  Lim* 
efick,  and  wre  indigouit  when  diey  teamed  that  the  Lord 
Lieuccnant  tu'.iy  ej^pectoU  from  ihem  a  parliaroentary  ratifica- 
tion of  tba:  oiiiou»  coo'jrjbc:,  a  contract  which  gave  a  license 
%o  the  iiiohatry  of  ihe  mass^  aiid  which  preTented  ^ood  Proles* 
tants  from  ruining  ;heir  Pv^pbh  neighbors  by  bringing  ctTil 
actioot  lor  in]  jries  iooe  djiring  the  war.* 

On  the  nr\h  of  CVtober,  ld^J«  the  Pu-liament  met  at  Dab- 
iin  in  Chichetster  House.  It  was  Tery  diiTerently  composed 
from  the  ase$«mbiy  which  had  borne  the  same  title  in  1689. 
Scarcely  one  pet^^«  not  oc«  member  of  die  House  of  Com- 
nioa«>  who  had  sa:e  a;  the  King^s  Inas,  was  to  be  seen.  To 
the  crowd  of  0*s  and  Macs^  desceo'lants  of  the  old  princes 
of  the  island*  had  sncceeded  men  w^hose  names  indicated  a 
SaxoQ  ori^.  A  stn^e  0«  an  apotstate  from  the  fiiith  of  his 
fu:ht*n^  and  thrw  Macs,  evidently  emigrants  from  Scotland, 
ami  probably  l^rvsbvterianss  had  seats  in  the  assembly. 

The  PurlianK^Qt^  thus  composed,  had  then  less  than  the 
cK^werj  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  or  of  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia.  Not  merely  was  the  Legislature  wliich  sate  at  Dub- 
liu  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  Legislature  which  sate 
at  Wesuniuster:  but  a  law  passed  in  the  fif\eenth  century, 
duriug  the  admiuistration  o{  the  Lord  Deputy  Poynings,  and 
called  by  his  nanH>«  had  provided  that  no  bill  which  had  not 
been  considered  and  approved  by  the  Privy  Council  of  Eng- 
land should  be  brv>ught  into  either  House  in  Ireland,  and  that 
ever}-  bill  so  ci>nsider^  and  approved  should  be  either  passed 
without  amendnuMit  or  rejected.f 

The  session  opened  with  a  solemn  recogmtion  of  the  para- 
mount  authority  of  the  mother  country.  The  Commons 
ordertHl  their  clerk  to  read  to  them  the'  EnglKsh  Act  which 
re<^uired  them  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  to  sub- 
scribe the  l\>clanitiou  against  Transubstantiation.  Having 
hoard  tht»  Act  nuid,  they  immediately  proceeded  to  obey  iL 
Addresses  were  then  voteil  which  expressed  the  warmest  gral- 

♦  An  Account  of  the  Scanoos  of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  1692,  Lon« 
ikui,  169S. 

.i\^!^\r^?*:V*^***^"'»«^*-    It  w«i  explained  by  snoUMf 
Aci«  I  »  4  r.  and  M.  c.  4. 


teade  and  attachment  to  the  King.  Two  members,  w'no  had 
been  untrue  to  the  Protestant  and  English  interest  during  the 
troubles,  were  expelled.  Supplies,  liberal  when  compared 
with  the  resources  of  a  country  devastated  by  years  of  pred* 
atory  war,  were  voted  with  eagerness.  But  the  bill  for  con- 
firming the  Act  of  Settlement  was  thought  to  be  too  favoraUi 
to  the  native  gentry,  and,  as  it  could  not  be  amended,  was 
with  little  ceremony  rejected.  A  committee  of  the  whole 
House  resolved  that  the  unjustifiable  indulgence  with  which 
the  Irish  had  been  treated  since  the  battle  of  the  Bojme  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  misery  of  the  kmgdom.  A 
Committee  of  Grievances  sate  daily  till  eleven  in  the  evening  ( 
and  the  proceedings  of  this  inquest  Rreatly  alarmed  the 
Castle.  Many  instances  of  gross  venality  and  knavery  oa 
the  part  of  men  high  in  office  were  brought  to  light,  and  many 
instances  also  of  what  was  then  thought  a  criminal  lexaty 
towards  the  subject  nation.  This  Papist  had  been  allowed  to 
enlist  in  the  army :  that  Papist  had  been  allowed  to  keep  a 
gun :  a  third  had  too  good  a  horse :  a  fourth  had  been  pro- 
tected against  Protestants  who  wished  to  bring  actions  against 
him  for  wrongs  committed  during  the  years  of  confusion. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant,  having  obtained  nearly  as  much  money 
as  he  could  expect,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  these  uapleai^ 
ant  inquiries.  He  knew,  however,  that  if  he  quarroBea  wM 
the  Parliament  for  treating  either  peculators  or  Plapistr^witb 
severity,  he  should  have  little  support  in  England*  He  tlMie> 
fore  looked  out  for  a  pretext,  and  was  fortunate  enough  Is 
find  one.  The  Commons  had  passed  a  vote  which  might  witb 
some  plausibiliQr  be  representea  as  inconsistent  with  the  Poyn* 
ings  statute.  Any  thing  which  looked  like  a  violation  of  thai 
great  fundamental  law  was  likely  to  excite  strong  disapproba 
tion  on  the  other  side  of  Saint  Qeorge^s  Channel.  The  Vice- 
roy saw  his  advantage,  and  availed  himself  of  it  He  went 
to  the  chamber  of  the  Lords  at  Chichester  House,  sent  for  the 
Commons,  reprimanded  them  in  strong  language,  charged 
them  with  undutifully  and  ungratefully  encroaching  on  the 
rights  of  the  mother  country,  and  put  an  end  to  the  session.* 

*  The  history  of  this  session  I  hsre  taken  ftom  the  Joumak  of  the 
Irish  Lords  and  Ck>mmons,  from  the  nanratives  kid  in  writing  befixs 
the  English  Lords  and  Cknnmons  by  members  of  the  Parliament  of 
Irelandv  and  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  a  Short  Aeoount  of  the 
flesrioni  of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  1698,  London,  1698.  Bunsl 
jBcmi  to  me  to  haie  taken  s  ooirect  vk#  of  the  diipali^  M.  lit 
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Those  whom  be  had  lectured  withdrew  full  of  resentment. 
The  imputation  which  he  had  thrown  on  them  was  unjust 
They  had  a  strong  feeling  of  love  and  reverence  for  tlie  land 
from  which  •  they  sprang,  and  looked  with  confidence  for 
redress  to  the  supreme  Parliament  Several  of  them  went  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  themselves  and  of  ac- 
cusing the  Lord  Lieutenant  They  were  favored  with  a  long 
and  attentive  audience,  both  by  the  Lords  and  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  were  requested  to  put  the  substance  of  what  had 
been  said  into  writing.  The  humble  language  of  the  petition- 
ers, and  their  protestations  that  they  had  never  intended  to 
violate  the  Poynings  statute,  or  to  dispute  the  paramount 
authority  of  England,  effaced  the  impression  which  Sidney's 
accusations  had  made.  Both  Houses  addressed  the  King  on 
the  state  of  Ireland.  They  censured  no  delinquent  by  name : 
but  they  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  had  been  gross  mal- 
administration, that  the  public  had  been  plundered,  and  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  treated  with  unjustifiable  ten- 
derness. WiUiam  in  reply  promised  that  what  was  amiss 
should  be  corrected.  His  friend  Sidney  was  soon  recaUed, 
and  consoled  for  the  loss  of  the  viceregal  dignity  with  the 
lucrative  place  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  The  government 
of  L*eland  was  for  a  time  intrusted  to  Lords  Justices,  among 
whom  Sir  Henry  Capel,  a  zealous  Whig,  very  little  disposed 
to  show  indulgence  to  Papists,  had  the  foremost  place. 

The  prorogation  drew  nigh ;  and  still  the  fate  of  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill  was  uncertain.  Some  of  the  ablest  ministers 
thought  the  bill  a  good  one ;  and,  even  had  they  thought  it  a 
bad  one,  they  would  probably  have  tried  to  dissuade  their 
master  from  rejecting  it  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
remove  from  his  mind  the  impression  that  a  concession  on 
this  point  would  seriously  impair  his  authority.  Not  relying 
on  the  judgment  of  his  ordinary  advisers,  he  sent  Portland  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Temple  had  made 
a  retreat  for  himself  at  a  place  called  Moor  Park,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Famham.     The  country  round  his  dwelling 

'^The  English  in  Ireland  thought  the  government  favored  the  Irish 
trK>  much ;  some  said  this  was  the  effect  of  bribery,  whereas  others 
tliouglit  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  safe  from  the  prosecutions  of 
die  English,  who  liated  tiicm,  and  were  much  sliarpened  agaiu8t  them. 
There  were  also  great  complaints  of  an  ill  adn\inistration, 
cbkDliy  in  the  revenue,  in  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  in  the  embeuling 
d  ttoies." 
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W9B  almost  a  wilderness.  His  amusement  during  some  years 
had  been  to  create  in  the  waste  what  those  Dutch  burgoroas- 
ters,  among  whom  he  had  passed  some  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  would  have  considered  as  a  paradise.  His  hermitaga 
had  been  occasionally  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  King, 
who  had  from  a  boy  known  and  esteemed  the  author  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  who  was  well  pleased  to  find,  among  the 
heath  and  furze  of  the  wilds  of  Surrey,  a  spot  which  seemed 
to  be  part  of  Holland,  a  straight  canal,  a  terrace,  rows  of 
clipped  trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  and  potherbs. 

Portland  now  repaired  to  this  secluded  abode  and  consulted 
the  oracle.  Temple  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  bill 
ought  to  pass.  He  was  apprehensive  that  the  reasons  which 
led  him  to  form  this  opinion  might  not  be  fully  and  correctly 
reported  to  the  King  by  Portland,  who  was  indeed  as  brave 
a  soldier  and  as  trusty  a  friend  as  ever  lived,  whose  natural 
abilities  were  not  inconsiderable,  and  who,  in  some  depart* 
ments  of  business,  had  great  experience,  but  who  was  venr 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  and  constitution  of 
England.  As  the  state  of  Sir  William^s  health  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  go  himself  to  Kensington,  he  determined 
to''  send  his  secretary  thither.  The  secretary  was  a  poor 
Bcnolar  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  under  whose  plain  sarb 
and  ungainly  deportment  were  concealed  some  of  the  choicest 
gifts  that  have  ever  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  children  of 
men ;  rare  powers  of  observation,  brilliant  wit,  grotesque 
invention,  humor  of  the  most  austere  flavor,  yet  exquisitely 
delicious,  eloquence  singularly  pure,  manly  and  perspicuoat. 
This  young  man  was  named  Jonathan  SwifL  He  was  bom 
in  Ireland,  but  would  have  thought  himself  insulted  if  he  had 
been  called  an  Irishman.  He  was  of  unmixed  English  blood, 
and,  through  life,  regarded  the  aboriginal  population  of  the 
island  in  which  he  first  drew  breath  as  an  alien  and  a  servile 
caste.  He  had  in  the  late  reign  kept  terms  at  the  University 
of  Dublin,  but  had  been  distinguished  there  only  by  his  irreg- 
ularities, and  had  with  difficulty  obtained  his  degree.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  he  had,  with  many  thousands  of  his 
fellow  colonists,  taken  refuge  in  the  mother  country  from  the 
violence  of  Tyrconnel,  and  had  thought  himself  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  obtain  shelter  at  Moor  Park.*     For  that  sheltei 

«  As  to  Swift's  extrOstkm  and  early  life,  tee  ths  Anecdotss  wtittm 
^himself. 
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however  he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price.  He  was  thought  to  be 
suiBcientlj  remunerated  for  his  services  with  twenty  pounds  a 
year  and  his  board.  He  dined  at  the  second  table.  Some- 
times, indeed,  when  better  company  was  not  to  be  had,  he 
was  honored  by  being  invited  to  play  at  cards  with  his  patron  ; 
and  on  such  occasions  Sir  William  was  so  generous  as  to 
give  his  antagonist  a  little  silver  to  begin  with.*  The  hum- 
ble student  would  not  have  dared  to  ral^e  his  eyes  to  a  lady 
of  family :  but  when  he  had  become  a  clergyman,  he  began, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  clergymen  of  that  generation,  to  make 
love  to  a  pretty  waitingmaid  who  was  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  servants*  hall,  and  whose  name  is  inseparably  associated 
with  his  in  a  sad  and  mysterious  history. 

Swifl  many  years  later  confessed  some  part  of  what  he 
felt  when  he  found  himself  on  his  way  to  Court.  His  spirit 
had  been  bowed  down,  and  might  seem  to  have  been  broken 
by  calamities  and  humiliations.  The  language  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  holding  to  his  patron,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  specimens  which  stiU  remain,  was  that  of  a  lackey, 
or  rather  of  a  beggar.f  A  sharp  word  or  a  cold  look  of  the 
master  sufficed  to  make  the  servant  miserable  during  several 
days4  But  this  tameness  was  merely  the  tameness  with 
which  a .  tiger,  caught,  caged  and  starved,  submits  to  the 
keeper  who  brings  him  food.  The  humble  menial  was  at 
heart  the  haughtiest,  the  most  aspiring,  the  most  vindictive, 
the  most  despotic  of  men.  And  now  at  length  a  great,  a 
boundless  prospect  was  opening  before  him.  To  William  he 
was  already  slightly  known.  At  Moor  Park  the  King  had 
sometimes,  when  his  host  was  confined  by  gout  to  an  easy 
cbair,  been  attended  by  the  secretary  about  the  grounds. 
His  Majesty  had  condescended  to  teach  his  companion  the 
Dutch  way  of  cutting  and  eating  asparagus,  and  had  graciously 
asked  whether  Mr.  Swifl  would  like  to  have  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  a  cavalry  regiment  But  now  for  the  first  time  the 
young  man  was  to  stand  in  the  royal  presence  as  a  counsellor. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  closet,  delivered  a  letter  from  Tem- 
ple, and  explained  and  enforced  the  arguments  which  that 
letter  contained,  concisely,  but  doubtless  with  clearness  and 
ability.     There  was,  he  said,  no  reason  to  think  that  short 


*  Journal  to  Stella's  Letter,  lili. 

t  See  Swiff  B  Letter  to  Teinple  of  Oct  6,  1694. 

I  Journal  to  Stella's  Letter,  xix. 
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PiRTliaiDents  would  be  more  disposed  than  long  Parliamentt 
to  encroach  on  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  In  fact 
Ake  Parliament  which  haa,  in  the  preceding  generation,  waged 
war  against  a  king,  led  him  captive,  sent  him  to  tha  prisoni 
to  the  har,  to  the  scaffold,  was  known  in  our  annals  as  em* 
phatically  the  Long  Parliament.  Never  would  such  disastei* 
have  befallen  the  monarchy  but  for  the  fatal  law  which  se* 
cureii  that  assembly  from  dissolution.*  There  was,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  flaw  in  this  reasoning  which  a  man  less  shrewd 
than  William  might  easily  detect  That  one  restriction  of 
the  royal  prerogative  had  been  mischievous  did  not  prove 
that  another  restriction  would  be  salutary.  It  by  no  meant 
followed  because  one  sovereign  had  been  ruined  by  being 
unable  to  get  rid  of  a  hostile  Parliament  that  another  sov* 
ereign  might  not  be  ruined  by  being  forced  to  part  with  a 
fHendly  Parliament  To  the  great  mortification  of  the  am- 
bassador, his  arguments  failed  to  shake  the  King^s  resolutioiL 
On  the  fourteenth  of  March  the  Commons  were  sunmioned  to 
the  Upper  House :  the  title  of  the  Triennial  Bill  was  read ; 
and  it  was  announced,  afler  the  ancient  form,  that  the  King 
and  Queen  would  take  the  matter  into  their  conmderation. 
The  Parliament  was  then  prorogued. 

Soon  af\er  the  prorc^tion  William  set  oat  for  the  Conti* 
nent  It  was  necessary  that,  before  his  departure,  he  should 
make  some  important  changes.  He  was  resolved  not  to  dis* 
card  Nottingham,  on  whose  integrity,  a  virtue  rare  among 
English  statesmen,  he  placed  a  well  founded  reliance.  Yet, 
if  Nottingham  remained  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  impossible 
to  employ  Russell  at  sea.  Russell,  though  much  mortified,  wan 
induced  to  accept  a  lucrative  place  in  the  household  ;  and  two 
naval  officers  of  great  note  in  their  profession,  Killegrew  and 
Delaval,  were  placed  at  the  Board  or  Admiral^  and  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleett  These  arranse* 
menta  caused  much  murmuring  among  the  Whigs :  for  KiUe- 
grew  and  Delaval  were  certainly  Tories,  and  were  by  many 
suspected  of  being  Jacobites.  But  other  promotions  whidb 
took  f  lace  at  the  same  time  proved  that  the  King  wished  lo 
bear  himself  evenly  between  the  hostile  fhctions.  Nottmg* 
ham  bad,  during  a  3rear,  been  the  sole  Secretary  of  State. 
lie  was  now  joined  with  a  colleague  in  whose  society  te 

•  Swift's  Ansodotes. 
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felt  himself  very  ill  at  ease,  Juhn  Trencbard, 
lielonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig  party 
'aunlon  man,  animated  by  that  spirit  which  had, 
generations,  peculiarly  distinguished  Taunton.  He 
daya  of  Popebvirnings  and  of  Protestant  flails,  been 
renowQcd  Green  Riband  Club :  he  had  been  an 
ber  of  several  stormy  Parliaments :  he  had  brought 
ExclusioQ  Bill :  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in 
rmed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  :  he  had  fled 
nent  r  lie  had  been  long  an  exile  j  and  he  had  been 
'  name  from  the  general  pardon  of  1686.     Tliough 
been  passed  in  turmoil,  his  temper  was  naturally 
ne  was  closely  connected  wiili  a  set  of  men  whooe 
ire  far  fiercer  than  hia  own.     He  had  married  the 
jgh  Speke,  one  of  the  falsest  and  most  malignant 
lera  who  brought  disgrace  on  the  cause  of  consti- 
!dom.     Aaron  Smith,  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 
hom  the  fanatic  and  the  pettifogger  were  strangely 
cssed  too  much  influence  over  the  new  Secretary, 
he  bod,  ten  years  before,  discussed  plans  of  rebel- 
Rose.     Why  Trenchard  was  selected  in  preference 
in  of  higher  rank  and  greater  ability  for  a  post  of 
nity  and  importance,  it  is  difHcuIt  to  say.     It  seems 
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unreasoQable  tboe  for  a  judgment,  and  that,  when  at  length  a 
judgment  had  been  pronounced,  it  was  very  likely  to  be 
reversed  on  ap|>eal.  Meanwhile  there  was  no  efficient  minis- 
ter of  justice,  no  great  functionary  to  whom  it  especially 
bslongcd  to  advise  the  King  touching  the  appointment  en 
Judges,  of  Counsel  for  the  Crown,  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.* 
It  was  known  that  William  was  sensible  of  the  inconvcnienoe 
of  tliis  state  of  things ;  and,  during  several  months,  there  had 
been  fl3dng  rumors  that  a  Lord  Keeper  or  a  Lord  Chancollof 
would  Roon  be  appointed.!  The  name  most  frequently  men* 
tioned  was  that  of  Nottingham.  But  the  same  reasons  whidi 
had  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  Great  Seal  in  1689  had, 
since  that  year,  rather  gained  thui  lost  strength.  William  aH 
bngth  fixed  his  choice  on  Somers. 

^mers  was  only  in  his  forty-second  year ;  and  five  yean 
had  not  elapsed  since,  on  the  great  day  of  the  trial  of  the 
Bishops,  his  powers  had  first  been  made  known  to  the  world. 
Prom  that  time  his  fame  had  been  steadily  and  rapidly  rising. 
Neither  in  forensic  nor  in  parliamentary  eloquence  had  he 
any  superior.  The  consistency  of  his  public  conduct  had 
gained  for  him  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Whigs ;  and  the 
urbanity  of  his  manners  had  conciliated  the  Tones.  It  was 
not  wiUiout  «great  reluctance  that  he  consented  to  quit  an 
assembly  over  which  he  exercised  an  immense  influence  for 
an  assembly  where  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  sit  in 
silence.  He  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  great  practice.  TDm 
savings  were  small.  Not  having  the  means  of  supporting  an 
hereditary  title,  he  must,  if  he  accepted  the  high  dignity  which 
was  offered  to  him,  preside  during  some  years  in  the  Upper 
House  without  taking  part  in  the  debates.  The  opinion  of 
others,  however,  was  that  he  would  be  more  useful  as  head  of 
the  law  than  as  head  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  Commons.  He  was 
sent  for  to  Kensington,  and  called  into  the  Council  Chamber. 
Caermarthen  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  King.  **  Sir  John,** 
he  said,  ^^  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  service  that  you  should 
take  this  charge  upon  you ;  and  I  have  it  in  command  from 
His  Majesty  to  say  that  he  can  admit  of  no  excuse.**  Somen 
submitted.  The  seal  was  delivered  to  him,  with  a  palem 
which  entitled  him  to  a  pension  of  two  thousand  a  year  from 

•  fiamet,  iL  107. 

t  These  rumois  are  more  than  enoe  mtmtioned  in  NswJwns  Lati 
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the  day  on  which  he  should  quit  his  office  ;  and  he  w&s  imme- 
diately sworn  in  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Liord  Keeper.* 

The  Grazette  which  announced  these  changes  in  the  admins 
btetion,  announced  also  the  King^s  departure.  He  set  out 
for  Holland  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March. 

He  \eh  orders  that  the  £states  of  Scotland  should,  after  a 
recess  of  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  he  again  called 
together.  Hamilton,  who  had  lived  many  months  in  retire 
ment,  had,  since  the  fall  of  Melville,  been  reconciled  to  the 
Court,  and  now  consented  to  quit  his  retreat,  and  to  occupy 
Holyrood  House  as  Lord  High  Commissioner.  It  was  ncces* 
•ary  that  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Scotland  should 
be  m  attendance  on  the  King.  The  Master  of  Stair  had  theie« 
fore  gone  to  the  Continent.  His  colleague,  Johnstone,  was 
chief  manager  for  the  Crown  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  charged 
to  correspond  regularly  with  Carstairs,  who  never  quitted 
William.t 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the  session  would 
be  turbulent.  The  Parliament  was  that  very  Parliament  which 
had  in  1689  passed,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  all  the  most 
violent  resolutions  which  Montgomery  and  his  club  could 
frarhe,  which  had  refused  supplies,  which  had  proscribed  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  which  had  closed  the  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice,  which  had  seemed  bent  on  turning  Scotland  into  an 
oligarchical  republic.  In  1690  the  Estates  had  been  in  a 
better  temper.  Yet,  even  in  1690,  they  had,  when  the  eccle- 
siastical polity  of  the  realm  was  under  consideration,  paid 
little  deference  to  what  was  w«  11  known  to  be  the  royal  wish. 
They  had  abolished  patronage  they  had  sanctioned  the  rab- 
bling of  the  Episcopal  clerg}  ;  they  had  refused  to  pass  a 
Toleration  Act  It  seemed  likely  that  they  would  still  bo 
found  unmanageable  when  questions  touching  religion  came 
before  them  ;  and  such  questions  it  was  unfortunately  neces* 
sary  to  bring  forward.  William  had,  during  the  recess, 
attempted  to  persuade  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
to  receive  into  communion  such  of  the  old  curates  as  should 
subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  should  submit  to  the 
government  of  Synods.  But  the  attempt  had  failed  ;  and  the 
Assembly  had  consequently  been  dissolved  by  the  Lord  Com* 
missioner.  Unhappily,  the  Act  which  established  the  Presby- 
terian polity  had  not  defined  the  extent  of  the  power  which 

•  London  0<L6ctte,  March  27,  1693 ;  NarciBsiu*  L^ttre^'r  Diary, 
t  3umet,  ii.  123 ;  Carstairs  Papers. 
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to  be  exercised  by  the  Sovereign  over  the  Spiritual 
Courts.  No  sooner  therefore  had  the  dissolution  been  an* 
nounced  than  the  Moderator  requested  permission  to  speak 
He  was  told  that  he  ^as  now  merely  a  private  person.  As  a 
private  person  he  requested  a  hearing,  and  protested,  in  the 
name  of  his  brethren,  against  the  royal  mandate.  The  Yight, 
he  said,  of  the  office  bearers  of  the  Church  to  meet  and 
deliberate  touching  her  interests  was  derived  from  her 
Divine  Head,  and  was  not  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
temporal  magistrate.  His  brethren  stood  up,  and  by  an  ap* 
proving  murmur  signified  their  concurrence  in  what  their 
I^resident  had  said.  Before  they  retired  they  fixed  a  day  for 
their  next  meeting.*  It  was  indeed  a  very  distant  day ;  and 
when  it  came  neither  minister  nor  elder  attended :  for  even 
the  boldest  members  shrank  from  a  coinplete  rupture  with 
the  civil  power.  But,  though  there  was  not  open  war  between 
the  Church  and  the  Government,  they  were  estranged  from 
each  other,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  afraid  of  each  other. 
No  progress  had  been  made  towards  a  reconciliation  when  the 
Estates  met ;  and  which  side  the  Estates  would  take  might 
well  be  doubted. 

But  the  proceedings  of  this  strange  Parliament,  in  alroosl 
every  une  of  its  sessions,  falsified  all  the  predictions  of  poli* 
ticians.  It  had  once  been  the  most  unmanageable  of  senates* 
It  was  now  the  most  obsequious.  Yet  the  old  men  had  again 
met  in  the  old  hall.  There  were  all  the  most  noisy  agitators 
of  the  club,  with  the  exception  of  Montgomery,  who  was 
dying  of  want  and  of  a  broken  heart  in  a  garret  far  from  his 
native  land.  There  was  the  canting  Ross  and  the  perfidious 
Ajinandale.  There  was  Sir  Patrick  Hume,. lately  created  a 
peer,  and  henceforth  to  be  called  Lord  Polwarth,  but  still  at 
eloquent  as  when  his  interminable  declamations  and  disaerta* 
dons  ruined  the  expedition  of  Argyle.  But  the  whole  spiiit 
cf  the  assembly  had  undergone  a  change.  The  members 
listened  with  profound  respect  to  the  ro3ral  letter,  and  returned 
tn  answer  in  reverential  and  afiTectionate  language.  An 
extraordinary  aid  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  granted  to  the  Crown.    Severe  laws  wore  enaol* 


•  Benster  of  the  Actings  or  Proceedhigs  of  tha  Gaaersl  Aawmbly 
of  tb«  Church  of  Scotland,  held  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  16,  160i,  ooi* 
>cted  and  extracted  from  the  Becorda  bj  the  31crk  iktnaL    TUa 
intereating  record  waa  printed  for  the  flist  time  in  IMS. 
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ed  agunst  the  Jacobites.  The  legislation  on  ecclesiastical 
matters  was  as  Erastian  as  William  himself  could  have 
desiTed.  An  Act  was  passed  requiring  all  ministers  of  tlie 
Established  Church  to  swear  fealty  to  their  Majesties,  and 
directing  the  Greneral  Assembly  to  receive  into  communion 
those' Episcopalian  ministers,  not  yet  deprived,  who  should  de- 
clare that  they  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and 
discipline.*  Nay,  the  Estates  carried  adulation  so  far  as  to 
uiake  it  their  humble  request  to  the  King  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  confer  a  Scotch  peerage  on  his  favorite  Portland. 
Tliis  was  indeed  their  chief  petition.  They  did  not  ask  foi 
redress  of  a  single  grievance.  They  contented  themselves 
with  hinting  in  general  terms  that  there  were  abuses  which 
required  correction,  and  with  referring  the  King  for  fuller 
information  to  his  own  Ministers,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.f 

There  was  one  subject  on  which  it  may  seem  strange  that 
even  the  most  servile  of  Scottish  Parliaments  should  have 
kept  silence.  More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  massa- 
cre of  Glcncoe  ;  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
whole  assembly,  peers,  commissioners  of  shires,  commission- 
ers of  burghs,  would  with  one  voice  have  demanded  a  strict 
investigation  into  that  great  crime.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  no  motion  for  investigation  was  made.  The  state  of  the 
Graelic  clans  was  indeed  taken  into  consideration.  A  law  was 
passed  for  the  more  effectual  suppressing  of  depredations  and 
outrages  beyond  the  Highland  line  ;  and  in  that  law  was 
inserted  a  special  proviso  reserving  to  Mac  Callum  More  his 
hereditary  jurisdiction.  But  it  does  not  appear,  either  from 
the  public  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Estates,  or  from 
those  private  letters  in  which  Johnstone  regularly  gave  Car- 
stairs  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  that  any  speaker  made 
any  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Mac  Ian  and  his  kinsmen.}    The 


*  Act.  FarL  Scot.,  June  12»  1693. 

f  Act.  FarL  Scot.,  June  15,  1693. 

J  The  editor  of  the  Carstairs  Papers  was  evidently  very  desirous, 
from  whatever  motive,  to  diBguise  this  most  certain  and  obvious  truth. 
He  has  therefore  prefixed  to  some  of  Johnstone's  letters  descriptioni 
which  may  possibly  impose  on  careless  readers.  For  example,  John- 
stone wrote  to  Carstairs  on  the  18th  of  April,  before  it  wan  known 
ihat  the  session  would  be  a  quiet  one,  **  All  arts  have  been  used  and 
will  be  used  to  embroil  matters."  The  editor's  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  tills  lettei  \B  as  follows  :  **  Arts  used  to  embroil  matters  witL 
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only  explanr.tion  of  thb  extraordinary  silence  seenui  to  \m 
that  the  public  men  who  were  assembled  in  the  capital  of 
Scotland  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  the  fate  of  a  thier* 
ing  tribe  of  Celts.  The  injured  clan,  bowed  down  by  fear  of 
the  allpowerful  Campbells,  and  little  accustomed  to  resort  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  kingdom  for  protection  or 
redress,  presented  no  petition  to  the  Estates.  The  story  of 
the  butchery  had  been  told  at  coffeehouses,  but  had  been  told 
ui  different  ways.  Very  recently,  one  or  two  books,  in  which 
the  facts  were  but  too  truly  related,  had  come  forth  from  the 
secret  presses  of  London.  But  those  books  were  not  publicly 
exposed  to  sale.  They  bore  the  name  of  no  responsible 
author.  The  Jacobite  writers  were,  as  a  class,  savagely  ma- 
lignant and  utterly  regardless  of  truth.  Since  the  Macdonaldi 
did  not  complain,  a  prudent  man  might  naturally  be  unwillins 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  King,  of  the  ministers,  and  of 
the  most  powerful  fkmily  in  Scotland,  by  bringing  forward  an 
accusation  grounded  on  nothing  but  reports  wandering  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  or  pamphlets  which  no  licenser  had  ap- 
proved, to  which  no  author  had  put  his  name,  and  which  no 
bookseller  ventured  to  place  in  his  shopwindow.  But  whether 
this  be  or  be  not  the  true  solution,  it  is  certain  that  the  Estates 
separated  quietly  after  a  session  of  two  months,  during  which 
as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  the  name  of  Glencoe  was 
not  once  uttered  in  the  Parliament  House. 


reference  to  tk)  affair  of  Glenooe."  Again,  Johnstone^  in  a  letter 
written  Bome  woeks  later,  complained  that  the  liberality  and  obaeqai- 
onanees  of  the  Estates  had  not  been  duly  amyredatedi  **  Nothing,"  hi 
lays,  « is  to  be  done  to  gratify  the  Jrarliament,  I  mean  that  thtj 
would  haye  reckoned  a  gratification."  The  editor's  account  of  ttt 
eontents  of  this  letter  is  as  fbUows :  *<  Cknnplains  that  the  Pariiamaal 
b  not  to  be  gratified  by  an  inquiry  into  the  maMaore  of  Okneoa." 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

1  time  to  relate  the  events  which,  since  the  battia 

;ue,  had  taken  place  at  Saint  Germains- 

ifter  seeing  the  fleet  which  was  lo  have  convoyed 

0  his  kingdom  burned  down  lo  the  water  edge,  had 

1  no  good  humor  to  his  abode  near  Paris.     Hisfor- 
ally  made  him  devout  after  his  own  fashion  ;  and 
rved  himself  and  flogged  himself  till  his  spiritual 
■e  forced  to  interfere." 

iculi  to  conceive  a  duller  place  than  Saint  Ger- 
when  he  held  his  Court  there ;  and  yet  there  was 
L  all  Europe  a  residence  more  enviably  situated 
jhich  the  generous  Lewis  had  assigned  to  his  sup- 
fhe  woods  were  magnificent,  the  air  clear  and   sa 
he   prospects  extensive  and  cheerful.      No  charm 
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ferred  hopes,  but  chiefly  of  the  abject  superstition  which  had 
taken  complete  possession  of  his  own  mind,  and  which  was 
affected  by  almost  all  those  who  aspired  to  his  favor.  His 
palace  wore  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  There  were  three 
places  of  worship  withm  the  spacious  pile.  Thirty  or  forty 
ecclesiastics  were  lodged  in  the  building ;  and  their  apart- 
ments wers  eyed  with  envy  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  Sovereign,  and  who  thought 
it  hard  that,  when  there  was  so  much  room  under  his  roof, 
they  should  be  forced  to  sleep  in  the  garrets  of  the  neighbor* 
ing  town.  Among  the  murmurers  was  the  brilliant  Anthony 
Hamilton.  He  has  led  us  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains,  a  slight  sketch  indeed,  but  not  unworthy  of  the  artist 
to  whom  we  owe  the  most  highly  finished  and  vividly  colored 
picture  of  the  English  Court  in  the  days  when  the  English 
Court  was  gayest  He  complains  that  existence  was  one 
round  of  religious  exercises ;  that,  in  order  to  live  in  peace, 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  half  the  day  in  devotion  or  in  the 
outward  ^how  of  devotion ;  that,  if  he  tried  to  dissipate  his 
melancholy  by  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  that  noble  terrace 
which  looks  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  he  was  driven 
away  by  the  clamor  of  a  Jesuit  who  had  got  hold  of  some 
unfortunate  Protestant  lo3ralists  from  England,  and  was  prov- 
ing to  them  that  no  heretic  could  go  to  heaven.  In  general, 
Hamilton  said,  men  suffering  under  a  common  calamity  have 
a  strong  fellow  feeling  and  are  disposed  to  render  good  of* 
fices  to  each  other.  But  it  was  not  so  at  Saint  Grermains. 
There  all  was  discord,  jealousy,  bitterness  of  spirit.  Malig- 
nity was  concealed  under  the  show  of  friendship  and  of  piety. 
All  the  saints  of  the  royal  household  were  praying  for  each 
other  and  backbiting  each  other  from  morning  to  night 
Here  and  there  in  the  throng  of  hypocrites  might  be  re- 
marked a  man  too  highspirited  to  dissemble.  Sut  such  a 
man,  however  advantageously  he  might  have  made  himself 
known  elsewhere,  was  certain  to  be  treated  with  disdain  by 
the  inmates  of  that  sullen  abode.* 

Such  was  the  Court  of  James,  as  described  by  a  Roman 
Catho.ic.  Yet,  however  disagreeable  that  Court  may  have 
been  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  was  infinitely  more  disagreeable 
to  a  Protestant.  For  the  Protestant  had  to  endure,  in  ad> 
iition  to  all  the  dulness  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  com* 


•  Hamilton's  Zeaeyde. 
26* 


;rowd  of  vexations  from  which  the  Roman  Csth 
■ee.     In  every  competiiion  between  a  ProiestanI 
nan  Catholic  the  Roman  Catholic  was  preferred. 
inn  i\  between  a  Proteslnnl  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
Catholic  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  right.    While 
lUa  Protestant  looked  in  vain  for  promotion,  while 
ed  Protestant  looked  in  vain  for  amusement,  the 
iiestant  lookfid  in  vain  for  spiritual  instruction  and 
.     Jomes  might,  no  doubt,  easily  have  obtained 
for  those  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
:ed  every  thing  in   liis  cause  to  meet  privately  in 
;sl  oratory,  and  to  receive  the  eucharistic   bread 
rom  the  hands  of  one  of  their  own  clergy :  but  he 
h  his  residence  to  be  dcliled  by  such  impious  rites. 
nnis  Granville,  who  had  quitted  the  richest  dean- 
best  archdeaconry  and  one  of  the  richest  livings 
1,  raiher  than  take  the  oaths,  gave  mortal  otTence 
eove  to  read  prayers  to  the  exiles  of  his  own  com- 
HJs  rofjueat  was  refused  ;  and  he  was  so  grossly 
his  master's  cliaplains  and  their  retainers  that  he 
to  quit  Saint  Germains.     Lest  some  other  Angli- 
should  be  equally  importunate,  James  wruie  to 
HCent^j^Englan^haMi^viNhcjnTj^ro^^ 
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and  just  such  a  penitent  as  Judas  Iscariot.  The  oio  hypocnte 
had,  it  was  said,  while  affecting  reverence  and  love  for  his 
roaster,  given  the  fatal  signal  to  his  master's  enemies.  When 
the  mischief  had  been  done  and  could  not  be  repaired,  tne 
conscience  of  the  sinner  had  begun  to  torture  him.  He  had, 
like  his  prototype,  blamed  himself  and  bemoaned  himself. 
He  had,  like  his  prototype,  flung  down  his  wealth  at  the  feet 
of  those  whose  instrument  he  had  been.  The  best  thing  that 
he  could  now  do  was  to  make  the  parallel  complete  by  hang* 
ing  himself.* 

James  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  strongest  proof  of 
kindness  which  he  could  give  to  heretics  who  had  resigned 
wealth,  country,  family,  for  his  sake,  was  to  suffer  them  to  be 
beset,  on  their  dying  beds,  by  his  priests.  If  some  sick  man, 
helpless  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  deafened  by  the  din  of  bad 
logic  and  bad  rhetoric,  suffered  a  wafer  to  be  thrust  into  his 
mouth,  a  great  work  of  grace  was  triumphantly  announced 
to  the  Court ;  and  the  neophyte  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp 
of  religion.  But  if  a  royalist,  of  the  highest  rank  and  most 
stainless  character,  died  professing  firm  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  fields ;  and,  at 
dead  of  night,  he  was  flung  into  it  and  covered  up  like  a  mass 
of  carrion.  Such  were  the  obsequies  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
fermline, who  had  served  the  House  of  Stuart  with  the  haz- 
ard of  his  life  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  who  had 
fought  at  Killiecrankie,  and  who  had,  after  the  victory,  lifted 
from  the  earth  the  still  breathing  remains  of  Dundee.  While 
living  he  had  been  treated  with  contumely.  The  Scottish 
officers  who  had  long  served  under  him  had  in  vain  entreated 
that,  when  they  were  formed  into  a  company,  he  might  still 
be  their  commander.  His  religion  had  been  thought  a  fatal 
disqualification.  A  worthless  adventurer,  whose  only  recom- 
mendation was  that  he  was  a  Papist,  was  preferred.  Dun- 
fermline continued,  during  a  short  time,  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  the  circle  which  surrounded  the  Prince  whom  he  had 
served  too  well ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The  bigots  who 
ruled  the  Court  refused  to  the  ruined  and  expatriated  Protes- 
tant Lord  the  means  of  subsibtence  :  he  died  of  a  biokcn 
heart ;  and  they  refused  him  even  a  grave.t 


•  Ratio  Ultima,  1697  ;  Histonr  of  the  late  Parliament,  1699. 

t  View  of  the  Court  of  St.  Oermaina  from  1690  to  1695.  Thai 
Dunfermline  was  groasly  ill  uaed  is  plain  even  from  the  ICemioiii  ol 
Dondee,  1714. 


lilts  daily  ofiered  at  Saint  Germain!)  lo  (he  Prutes 
)n  produced  a  ^reat  eifect  in  England.    The  Whigi 
ily  asked  whether  it  were  not  clear  thai  thp  oM  ty* 
iterly  incorrigible  ;  and  many  even  or  (he  nonjuror! 
Iiis  proceedings  wiih  shame,  disgust  and  alarm.* 
ito  party  had,  from  the  first,  been  divided  into  twc 
ihich,  three  or  Tour  years  after  iho  Revolution,  bo- 

Compoundera  were  those  who  wished  for  a  reatom- 
ir  a  restoration  accompanied  by  a  general  amnesty, 
irantees  for  the  Bccurity  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiaa- 
tutionof  the  realm.    The  Noncompounders  thought 
hi  Whiggery,  downright  rebellion,  lo  lake  advan- 
s  Majeaiy's   unfortunate  ailualion   for  the  purposs 
Lg  on  him  any  condition.     The  plain  duly  of  hi» 
aa  to  bring  him  buck.     What  traitors  he  would 
1  what  traitors  he  would  spare,  what  laws  ho  would 
id  with  what  laws  be  would  dispense,  were  ques- 
:  decided  by  himself  alone.     If  he  decided  them 
ic  must  answer  for  hia  fault  to  heaven  and  not  to 

af  body  of  the  English  Jacobites  were  more  or  leas 
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though  Hickes  assured  them  that  there  was  not  a  8i:igle  Com* 
pounder  in  the  whole  Theban  legion,  very  few  churchmen 
were  inclined  to  run  the  risk  of  the  gallows  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  reestablishing  the  High  Commission  and  the  Du^ 
pensing  Power. 

The  Compounders  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  Jac- 
ohite  party  in  England :  but  the  Noncompounders  had  hith* 
erto  had  undivided  sway  at  Saint  Germains.  No  Protestant, 
po  moderate  Roman  Catholic,  no  man  who  dared  to  hint  that 
any  law  could  hmd  the  royal  prerogative,  could  hope  for  the 
smallest  mark  of  favor  from  the  banished  King.  The  priests 
and  the  apostate  Melfort,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Protestant 
rf^ligion  and  of  civil  liberty,  of  Parliaments,  of  trial  by  jury 
and  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  were  in  exclusive  possession 
of  the  royal  ear.  Herbert  was  called  Chancellor,  walked 
before  the  other  officers  of  state,  wore  a  black  robe  embroi- 
dered with  gold,  and  carried  a  seal :  but  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  therefore  he  was  not  suffered  to 
.sit  at  the  Council  Board.* 

The  truth  is  that  the  faults  of  Jameses  head  and  heart  were 
incurable.  In  his  view  there  could  be  between  him  and  his 
subjects  no  reciprocity  of  obligation.  Their  duty  was  to  risk 
property,  liberty,  life,  in  order  to  replace  him  on  the  throne« 
and  then  to  bear  patiently  whatever  he  chose  to  inflict  upoii 
them.  They  could  no  more  pretend  to  merit  before  him  than 
before  God.  When  they  had  done  all,  they  were  still  unprof- 
itable servants.  The  highest  praise  due  to  the  royalist  who 
shed  his  blood  on  the  field  of  battle  or  on  the  scaffold  for 
hereditary  monarchy  was  simply  that  he  was  not  a  traitor. 
After  all  the  severe  discipline  which  the  deposed  King  had 
undergone,  he  was  still  as  much  bent  on  plundering  and 
abasing  the  Church  of  England  as  on  the  day  when  he  told 
the  kneeling  fellows  of  Magdalene  to  get  out  of  his  sight,  or 
on  the  day  when  he  sent  the  Bishops  to  the  Tower.     He  was 


*  Tiew  of  the  Court  of  Saint  GermainB.  The  account  given  in 
this  View  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  paper,  which  is  among  the 
Naime  MBS.  Some  of  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  Ensland 
made  a  representation  to  James,  one  article  of  which  is  as  ibllowt: 
•*  ITiey  beg  that  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  admit  of  the  Chan- 
sellor  of  England  into  your  Council :  vour  enemies  take  advantage  of 
His  not  being  in  it."  James's  answer  to  evasive.  <*  The  King  wm  be, 
on  all  occaakmi  ready  to  expms  the  Inst  value  and  estasm  £e  baa  ton 
h\M  Lore*  Oianrellor." 
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>it  of  declRrinK  that  lie  would   ralhec  die  withoul 
iglnnd  again  than  atoop  to  capitulate  witL    thoso 

rholc  man  appears  without  diagjtse,  f<jll  or  his  own 

n  liBvc  any  righta,  dull,  obstinate  and  cruel.     An- 
r  which  he  drew  up  nbout  the  same  time  shows,  if 
lill  more  clearly,  bow  little  he  hud  proAled  b;  ft 
■.T\ew:e.     In  that  paper  he  sel  forth  the  pinn  accotd- 
ch  he  intended  to  ^uvern  when  he  should  be  re- 

iry,  one  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  Slate,  the  Secre- 
ir,  the  majority  of  the  tireat  Officers  of  the  House- 
majority  of  ilie    Lords   of  ihe   Bedchamber,  the 
f  the  officers  of  the  irmy,  should  always  be  Roman 

1  no  purpose  that  the  most  eminent  Compounders 
London  letter  after  letter  filled  with  judicious  coun- 
rnest  supplication.      It  was  to  no  purpose  thai  they, 
led  in  the  plainest  manner  liio  impossibility  of  ca- 
Popish  ascendency  in  a  country  where  at  least 
fiftieths  of  ihe  population  and   much   more   than 
fif^nh^yj^caHym^Mh^mHIig^ 
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courteously,  but  seriously,  that  he  would  do  well  to  changa 
his  counsels  and  his  counsellors.  France  could  not  continue 
the  war  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  Sovereign  on  an  unwill* 
ing  nation.  She  was  crushed  by  public  burdens.  Hei 
trade  and  industry  languished.  Her  harvest  and  her  vintage 
had  failed.  The  peasantry  were  starving.  The  faint  mur* 
rnurs  of  the  provincial  Estates  began  to  be  heard.  There 
was  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  moel 
absolute  prince  could  demand  from  those  whom  he  ruled. 
However  desirous  the  Most  Christian  King  might  be  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy  and  of  pure  religion  all 
over  the  world,  his  first  duty  was  to  his  own  kingdom  ;  and, 
unless  a  counterrevolution  speedily  took  place  in  England, 
his  duty  to  his  own  kingdom  might  impose  on  him  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  treating  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  would 
therefore  be  wise  in  James  to  do  without  delay  whatever  he 
could  honorably  and  conscientiously  do  to  win  back  the  hearts 
of  his  people. 

Thus  pressed,  James  unwillingly  yielded.  He  consented 
to  give  a  share  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Compounders,  Charles  Earl  of 
Middleton. 

Middleton^s  family  and  his  peerage  were  Scotch.  But  he 
was  closely  connected  with  some  of  the  noblest  houses  of 
England  :  he  had  resided  long  in  England  :  he  had  been 
appointed  by  Charles  the  Second  one  of  the  English  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  had  been  intrusted  by  James  with  the 
lead  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  His  abilities  and 
acquirements  were  considerable  :  his  temper  was  easy  and 
generous :  his  manners  were  popular ;  and  his  conduct  had 
generally  been  consistent  and  honorable.  He  had,  when 
Popery  was  in  the  ascendant,  resolutely  refused  to  purchase 
the  royal  favor  by  apostasy.  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
had  been  sent  to  convert  him ;  and  the  town  had  been  much 
amused  by  the  dexterity  with  which  the  layman  baffled  the 
divines.  A  priest  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  made  the  approaches  in  the  usual  form. 
"  Your  Lordship  believes  in  the  Trinity.''  "  Who  told  yea 
■o  ?  *'  said  Middleton.  "  Not  believe  in  the  Trmity  1 "  cried 
the  priest  in  amazement.  "  Nay,"  said  Middleton  ;  "  prove 
your  religion  to  be  true  if  you  can  :  but  do  not  catechize  me 
about  mine."  As  it  was  plain  that  the  Secretary  was  not  a 
disputant  whom  it  was  easy  to  take  at  an  ailvantafe,  the  coik 
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nded  almost  bs  booh  aa  it  began.*  When  furttOM 
tliddlelon  adhered  lo  the  cause  of  hereditary  moo 
I  a  steadfastness  which  waa  the  more  respocloblv 
!  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his  peace 
novr  government.  His  sentiments  were  so  well 
t,  when  the  kingdom  was  agitated  by  apprehensions 
aion  and  an  insurrection,  he  was  arrested  and  sent 
'er  :  but  no  evidence  on  whicli  he  could  be  convicted 

was  discovered ;  and,  when  the  dangerous  crisis 
lie  was  set  at  liberty.     It  Hhotild  seem  itidend  that, 

three  years  which  followed  the  Revolution,  he  was 
Hns  an  active  plotter.  He  saw  that  a  Restoraiioa 
iiecled  only  with  the  general  assent  of  the  nation, 
le  nation  would  never  assent  lo  a  Restoration  with- 
ies against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  He  ibere- 
eived  that,  while  hia  banished  master  obstinately 
give  such  securities,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to 
gainst  tlie  existing  government. 

lions  from  Versailles,  now  invited  to  join  him  in 
The  gr-ial  body  of  Compounders  learned  with  de- 
licy  wore  at  length  to  be  represented  in  the  Council 
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was  ttill  what  he  had  been  before  the  day  of  La  Hogue,  and 
renewed  his  promise  to  do  what  Monk  had  done,  on  conditioo 
that  a  general  pardon  should  be  granted  to  all  political  ofiend* 
ors,  and  that  the  royal  power  should  be  placed  under  strong 
constitutional  restraints. 

Before  Middleton  leA  England  he  had  collected  the  sense 
of  all  the  leading  Compounders.  They  were  of  opinion  that 
tliure  wa9  one  expedient  which  would  reconcile  contending 
fstttious  at  home,  and  lead  to  the  speedy  pacification  of  Eu* 
rope.  This  expedient  was  that  James  should  resign  the  Crown 
in  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  be  bred  a  Protestant  If,  as  was  but  too  probable.  His 
Majesty  should  refuse  to  listen  to  this  suggestion,  he  must  at 
\eaax  consent  to  put  forth  a  Declaration  which  might  do  awsy 
the  unfavorable  impression  made  by  his  Declaration  of  the 
preceding  spring.  A  paper  such  as  it  was  thought  expedient 
that  he  should  publish  was  carefully  drawn  up,  ana,  aAer 
much  discussion,  approved. 

Early  in  the  year  1693,  Middleton,  having  been  put  in  full 
possession  of  the  views  of  the  principal  English  Jacobites, 
stole  across  the  Channel,  and  made  his  appearance  at  the 
Court  of  James.  There  was  at  that  Court  no  want  of  slan- 
derers and  snecrers  whose  malignity  was  only  the  more  dan- 
^rous  because  it  wore  a  meek  and  sanctimonious  air.  Mid« 
d^eton  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  numerous  lies,  fabricated  by 
the  priests  who  feared  and  hated  him,  were  already  in  circu- 
lation. Some  Noncompounders  too  had  written  from  London 
that  he  was  at  heart  a  Presbyterian  and  a  republican.  He 
was  however  very  graciously  received,  and  was  appointfid 
Secretary  of  State  conjointly  with  Melfort.* 

It  very  soon  appeared  that  James  was  fully  resolved  never 
to  resign  the  Crown,  or  to  suffer  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Im 
bred  a  heretic ;  and  it  Ions  seemed  doubtful  whether  any 
iirgiimcnts  or  entreaties  would  induce  him.  to  sign  the  Declara* 
tiua  which  his  friends  in  England  had  prepared.  It  was  indeed 
a  document  very  different  from  any  that  had  yet  appeared 
under  his  Great  Seal.     He  was  made  to  promise  that  he  would 


•  AitothiBchangeof  miiiiitry  at  Saint  Oenmdns,  set  tlisv«ys«* 
dous  but  very  oonfuied  narratiTe  in  the  Life  of  Jwmm^  IL  498— tflf  | 
Bnmet,  iL  219 ;  M^moiieB  de  Saint  Simon ;  A  French  Conaiisrt  adU 
'hor  deniable  nor  macticable,  1693 ;  and  the  Letten  ftm  the  Nafant 
l&oS.  printed  by  MacpherMm. 
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E  pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who  should  not  oppose 
e  should  iond  in  ihe  islnnd  ;*thal,  as  soon  aa  be 
rd,  lie  would  call  a  Parliaraenl ;  that  he  would  con- 
;h  laws,  passed  during  ilie  usurparion,  as  ihe  Houses 
,er  lo  him  for  confirmation ;  ihot  he  would  waive 

the  chimney  money ;  that  he  would  protect  and 
Established  Church  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  her 

and  privileges  ;  that  he  would  not  agaiD  violalo 
:t ;  that  he  would  leave  ii  to  the  legislature  lodefiiio 

t  of  Seiilement  in  Ireland. 

:gled  long  and  hard.     He  pleaded  his  conscience. 

1  iif  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 

f  lo  protect  and  defend   heresy,  and  lo  enforr*  a 

excluded  true  believers  from  office  ?      Some  of  iho 

9  who  swarmed  in  his  household  told  him  that  he 

'ithoul  sin  give  any  such  pledge  as  his  unduljful 

manded.     On  this  point  the  opinion  of  Middleton, 

Protestant,  could  be  of  no  weight     Bui  Middleton 

lily  in  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  rival  and  an 

k-lfort,  scared  by  the  universal  hatred  of  which  he 

;lf  to  be  the  objpct,  and  afraid  that  he  should  be 

nlahlp.  both    in    Knpland   and    in   Francn.   fnr   his 
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gorernment  The  lap^icuage  held  at  Versailles  was  so  strong 
that  James  began  to  be  alarmed.  What  if  Lewis  should  take 
serious  offence,  should  think  his  hospitality  ungratefully  re* 
quited,  should  conclude  a  peace  with  the  usurpers,  and  should 
request  his  unfortunate  guests  to  seek  another  asylum  ?  It 
was  necessary  to  submit.  On  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1693, 
the  Declaration  was  signed  and  sealed.  The  concluding 
sentence  was  a  prayer.  ^^  We  come  to  vmdicate  our  owr 
right  and  to  establish  the  libsrties  of  our  )<eople ;  and  may 
God  give  us  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  one  as  we  sin- 
cerely intend  the  confirmation  of  the  other  !  "  ♦  The  prayer 
was  heard.  The  success  of  James  was  strictly  proportioned 
to  his  sincerity.  What  his  sincerity  was  we  know  on  uie 
best  evidence.  Scarcely  had  he  called  on  heaven  to  witness 
the  truth  of  his  professions,  when  he  directed  Mel  fort  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  Declaration  to  Rome  with  such  explanations  as 
might  satisfy  the  Pope.  Mel  fort's  letter  ends  thus  :  **  AfVer 
all,  the  object  of  this  Declaration  is  only  to  get  us  back  to 
England.  We  shall  fight  the  battle  of  the  Catholics  with 
much  greater  advantage  at  Whitehall  than  at  Saint  Grer- 
mains."  t 

Meanwhile  the  document  from  which  so  much  was  expect- 
ed had  been  despatched  to  Liondon.  There  it  was  printed 
at  a  secret  press  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker :  for  there  was 
among  the  Quakers  a  party,  small  in  number,  but  zealous 
\nd  active,  which  had  imbibed  the  politics  of  William  Penn.| 
To  circulate  such  a  work  was  a  service  of  some  danger : 
but  agents  were  found.  Several  persons  were  taken  up 
while  distributing  copies  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  A  hun- 
dred packets  were  stopped  in  one  day  at  the  Post  Office  on 
their  way  to  the  fleet  But,  after  a  short  time,  the  govern- 
ment wisely  gave  up  the  endeavor  to  suppress  what  could 
not  be  suppressed,  and  published  the  Declaration  at  full 
length,  accompanied  by  a  severe  commentary.^ 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  506. 

t  "En  fin  celle  cy — j'entends  la  declaration  —  n'est  que  pour 
rentrer ;  et  Ton  pent  beaucoup  mieux  disputer  dee  affures  dea  Cralio* 
Uiuee  k  Whythall  qu'k  Saint  Oennain."  —  Blaxure,  Appendix. 

I  Baden  to  the  Sutes  General,  June  ^,  1693.  Four  thoysnid 
uop.:»,  ▼et  from  the  pren,  were  found  in  this  house. 

9  Baden's  Letters  to  the  States  General  of  May  and  Jone^  169t ; 
\n  Answer  to  the  Late  King  James's  Declaration  published  at  8ali4 
Germains,  1698. 


^H 

Bd^^^i 

i.nmenmry,  however,  was  lifirdly  neorled.  Tb« 
>n  altogether  failed  to  pi^uce  ihe  eflecl  which  Mid- 
d  anticipated.  The  trulh  is  thai  his  advice  hnd 
asked  till  it  maliered  not  what  advice  he  gave. 
Iiad  put  forlli  such  a  manifesto  in  January,  1689. 
i  would   probably  noI  have  been  declared  vacac' 

put  forth  such  a  manifesto  when  lie  was  on  the 
Jormandy  at  the  head  of  on  army,  he  would  hnva 
1  a  large  pan  of  the  nation,  and  he  might  possibly 
ijoined  by  a  large  part  of  ihe  fleet.  Bui  both  in 
in  1692  he  had  held  the  lanpuageof  an  implacable 
[id  it  was  now  too  lale  to  affect  tenderness  of  heart 
;nce  for  the  constitution  of  the  realm.  The  con- 
een  the  new  Declamtian  and  the  preceding  Dec- 
excited,  not  without  reason,  general  suspicion 
:mpt.      What  confidence  could  be  placed    iti  Ihe 

Prince  eo  unstable,  of  a  Prince  who  veered  from 
lo  extreme  ?  In  1692  nothinfr  would  satisfy  him 
;sds  and  quarters  of  hundreds  of  poor  ploughmen 
len  who  had,  several  years  befoiv,  taken  some  rus- 
es with  him  at  which  his  gmndfathcr  Henry  the 
)uld  have  had  a  hearty  laugh.     In  1693  the  foulest 
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tenderly  with  the  persecuted  adherents  of  the  rightful  Ring 
That  restraint  His  Majesty  had  now  taken  away.  He  had 
told  Holt  and  Treby  that,  till  he  should  land  in  England,  they 
might  hang  royalists  without  the  smallest  fear  of  being  caUed 
to  account.* 

But  by  no  class  of  people  was  the  Declaration  read  with 
so  much  disgust  and  indignation  as  by  the  native  aristocrat^.y 
of  Ireland.  This  then  was  the  reward  of  their  loyalty. 
This  was  the  faith  of  kings.  When  England  had  cast  Jamoi 
out,  when  Scotland  had  rejected  him,  the  Irish  had  still  be^Q 
true  to  him  ;  and  he  had,  in  return,  solemnly  given  his  sanc- 
tion to  a  law  which  restored  to  them  an  immense  domain  of 
which  they  had  been  despoiled.  Nothing  that  had  happened 
since  that  time  had  diminished  their  claim  to  his  favor. 
They  had  defended  his  cause  to  the  last :  they  had  fought 
for  him  long  after  he  had  deserted  them  :  many  of  them, 
when  unable  to  contend  longer  against  superior  force,  had 
followed  him  into  banishment ;  and  now  it  appeared  that  he 
was  desirous  to  make  peace  with  his  deadliest  enemies  at  the 
expense  of  his  most  faithful  friends.  There  was  much  dis- 
content in  the  Irish  regiments  which  were  dispersed  through 
the  Netherlands,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and 
Italy.  Even  the  Whigs  allowed  that,  for  once,  the  O^s  and 
Macs  were  in  the  right,  and  asked  triumphantly  whether  a 
prince  who  had  broken  his  word  to  his  devoted  servants 
could  be  expected  to  keep  it  to  his  foes  ?  t 

*  James,  ii.  514.  I  am  un^dlling  to  believe  that  Ken  was  among 
those  who  blamed  the  Declaration  of  1693  as  too  merdftil. 

t  Among  the  Naime  Papers  is  a  letter  sent  on  this  occasion  by  Mid- 
dleton  to  Macarthy,  who  was  then  serving  in  Germany.  Miadletoa 
tries  to  soothe  Macarthy  and  to  induce  Macarthy  to  soothe  others. 
Nothing  more  disingenuous  was  ever  written  by  a  Minister  of  State. 
•<The  King,"  says  the  Secretary,  ••promises  in  the  foresaid  Declara- 
tion to  restore  the  Settlement,  but,  at  the  same  time,  declares  that  ha 
will  recompense  all  those  who  may  suffer  by  it  by  giving  than  equiv- 
alents.*' Now  James  did  not  declare  that  he  would  recompense  any 
body,  but  merely  that  he  would  advise  with  hii  Parliament  on  the 
subject.  He  did  not  declare  that  he  would  even  advise  with  hif  Paiv 
liament  about  recompensing  all  who  might  suffer,  but  merely  about 
recompensing  such  as  had  followed  him  to  the  last.  Finally  ha  said 
nothing  about  equivalents.  Indeed  the  notion  of  giving  an  equivalent 
to  every  body  who  suffered  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  other  wordfi 
>f  giTing  an  equivalent  for  the  fee  simple  of  half  the  soil  of  Irelandt 
was  obviously  absurd.  Middleton's  letter  will  be  found  in  Macpher* 
ir.u's  collection.    I  will  gire  a  sample  of  the  language  he'd  Iqrtiis 

27  • 
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While  the  Declaration  was  the  subject  of  general  converts* 
kion  in  England,  military  operations  recommenced  on  the 
Continent.  The  preparations  of  France  had  been  such  as 
amazed  even  those  who  estimated  most  highly  her  resources 
and  the  abilities  of  her  rulers.  Both  her  agriculture  and  her 
commerce  were  sufiering.  The  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  the 
interminable  cornfields  of  the  Beauce,  had  failed  to  yield 
their  increase  :  the  looms  of  Lyons  were  silent ;  and  the  mer* 
chant  ships  were  rotting  in  the  harbor  of  Marseilles.  Yet  the 
monarchy  presented  to  its  numerous  enemies  a  front  moro 
haughty  and  more  menacing  than  ever.  Lewis  had  deter- 
mined not  to  make  any  advance  towards  a  reconciliation  with 
the  new  government  of  England  till  the  whole  strength  of  hit 
realm  had  been  put  forth  in  one  more  effort  A  mighty  effort 
in  truth  it  was,  but  too  exhausting  to  be  repeated.  He  made 
an  immense  display  of  force  at  once  on  the  Pyrenees  and  on 
the  Alps,  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Meuse,  in  the  Atlantic  and 
in  the  Mediterranean.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  which 
could  excite  the  martial  ardor  of  a  nation  eminently  high- 
spirited,  he  instituted,  a  few  days  before  he  left  his  palace  for 
the  camp,  a  new  military  order  of  knighthood,  and  placed  it 
under  the  protection  of  his  own  sainted  ancestor  and  patron. 
The  new  cross  of  Saint  Lewis  shone  on  the  breasts  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  trenches  before 
Mons  and  Namur,  and  on  the  fields  of  Fleurus  and  Steinkirk  ; 
and  the  night  raised  a  generous  emulation  among  those  who 
had  still  TO  win  an  honorable  fame  in  arms.* 

In  the  week  in  which  this  celebrated  order  began  to  exist 
Middleton  visited  Versailles.  A  letter  in  which  he  gave  his 
friends  in  England  an  account  of  his  visit  has  come  down  to 
us.f   He  was  presented  to  Lewis,  was  most  kindly  received,  and 


Whigs  on  this  occasion.  «  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,*'  says  on^ 
writer,  **  although  in  point  of  interest  and  profession  different  from  us, 
vet,  to  do  them  right,  have  deserrcd  well  from  the  late  King,  though 
ill  frx>m  us ;  and  for  the  late  King  to  leave  them  and  exclude  them 
is  such  an  instance  of  uncommon  ingratitude  that  Protestants  have  no 
reason  to  stand  by  a  Prince  that  deserts  his  own  party,  and  a  people 
that  have  oeen  faithful  to  him  and  his  interest  to  the  very  last."  —  A 
ihort  and  true  Relation  of  the  Intrigues,  &c.,  1694. 

*  The  edict  of  creation  was  registered  by  the  Parliament  of  Parii 
cm  the  lOth  of  April,  1693. 

t  Th^  letter  w  dated  the  19th  of  April,  1698.  J^  is  amon^  the 
Naime  MSS.,  and  wau  primed  by  M.acpher8on. 
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eras  overpowered  by  gratitude  and  admiration.  Of  uU  the 
ironders  of  the  Court,  —  so  Middleton  wrote,  —  its  master 
was  the  greatest  The  splendor  of  the  great  King's  persona) 
merit  threw  even  the  splendor  of  his  fortunes  into  the  shade. 
I'he  ianguase  which  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  held  about 
English  politics  was,  on  the  whole,  highly  satisfactory.  Yet 
in  one  thing  tliis  accomplished  prince  and  his  able  and  expe- 
rienced ministers  were  strangely  mistaken.  They  were  all 
possessed  with  the  absurd  notion  that  tlie  Prince  of  Orangi; 
was  a  great  man.  No  pains  had  been  spared  to  undeceive 
them ;  but  they  were  under  an  incurable  delusion.  They 
saw  through  a  magnifying  glass  of  such  power  that  the  leech 
appeared  to  them  a  leviathan.  It  ought  to  have  occurred  to 
Middleton  that  possibly  the  delusion  might  be  in  hit  own  vimon 
and  not  in  theirs.  Lewis  and  the  counsellors  who  surrounded 
him  were  far  indeed  from  loving  William*  But  they  did  not 
hate  him  with  that  mad  hatred  which  raged  in  the  breasts  of 
his  English  enemies.  Middleton  was  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  moderate  of  the  Jacobites.  Yet  even  Middleton's  judg- 
ment was  so  mucn  darkened  by  malice  that,  on  this  subject, 
he  talked  nonsense  unworthy  of  his  capacity.  He,  like  the 
rest  of  his  party,  could  see  in  the  usurper  nothing  but  what 
was  odious  and  contemptible,  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  the  under- 
standing and  manners  of  a  stupid,  brutal,  Dutch  boor,  who 
generally  observed  a  sulky  silence,  and,  when  forced  to 
speak,  gave  short  testy  answers  in  bad  English.  The  Frendi 
statesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  judged  of  William's  faculties 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  he  had, 
during  twenty  years,  conducted  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment 
and  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  had,  ever  since  1678,  been 
playing  against  themselves  a  most  complicated  game  of  mixed 
chance  and  skill  for  an  immense  stake  :  they  were  proud,  and 
with  reason,  of  their  own  dexterity  at  that  game :  yet  they 
were  conscious  that  in  him  they  had  found  more  than  their 
match.  At  the  commencement  of  the  long  contest  every  ad« 
vantage  had  been  on  their  side.  They  had  at  their  absolute 
command  all  the  resources  of  the  greatest  kingdom  in  Eu* 
rope ;  and  he  was  merely  the  servant  of  a  commonwealthi 
of  which  the  whole  territory  was  mferior  in  extent  to  Nor- 
mandy or  Guienne.  A  succession  of  generals  and  diploma 
tists  of  eminent  ability  had  been  opposed  to  him.  A  powerful 
faction  in  his  native  country  had  pertinaciously  crossed  hit 
iemgns.     He  had  undergone  defeats  in  the  field  and  dofeatf 
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in  the  senate :  but  his  wisdom  and  finnness  had  turned  de 
feats  into  victories.  Notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  done 
to  keep  him  down,  his  influence  and  fame  had  been  almost 
constantly  rising  and  spreading.  The  most  important  and  nr* 
duous  enterprise  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe  had  been 
planned  and  conducted  to  a  prosperous  termination  by  him 
alone.  The  most  extensive  coalition  that  the  world  had  f^ecn 
for  ages  had  been  formed  by  him,  and  would  be  instantly  dis- 
solved if  his  superintending  care  were  withdrawn.  He  had 
gained  two  kingdoms  by  statecraA,  and  a  third  by  conquest ; 
and  he  was  still  maintaining  himself  in  the  possession  of  all 
three  in  spite  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  foes.  That  these 
things  had  been  effected  by  a  poor  creature,  a  man  of  the 
most  ordinary  capacity,  was  an  assertion  which  might  easily 
find  credence  among  the  nonjuring  parsons  who  congregated 
at  Sam^s  Coffeehouse,  but  which  moved  the  laughter  of  the 
veteran  politicians  of  Versailles. 

While  Middleton  was  in  vain  trying  to  convince  the  French 
that  William  was  a  greatly  overrated  man,  William,  who  did 
full  justice  to  Middleton^s  merit,  felt  much  uneasiness  at  learn- 
ing that  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  had  called  in  the  help 
of  so  able  a  counsellor.*  But  this  was  onlv  one  of  a  thou- 
sand  causes  of  anxiety  which  during  that  spring  pressed  on 
the  King^s  mind.  He  was  preparing  for  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  imploring  his  allies  to  be  early  in  the  field,  rousing 
the  sluggish,  haggling  with  the  greedy,  making  up  quarrels, 
adjusting  points  of  precedence.  He  had  to  prevail  on  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  send  timely  succors  into  Piedmont  He 
had  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  those  Northern  potentates  who 
were  trying  to  form  a  third  party  in  Europe.  He  had  to  act 
as  tutor  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  hi  the  Netherlands.  He 
had  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Liege,  a  matter  which  the 
authorities  of  Liege  coolly  declared  to  be  not  at  all  their  busi- 
ness, but  the  business  of  England  and  Holland.  He  had  to 
present  the  House  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel  from  going  to 
blows  with  the  House  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg :  he  had  to 
accommodate  a  dispute  between  the  Prince  of  Baoen  and  the 


*  •*  n  ne  me  plait  nullement  que  M.  Middleton  est  all6  en  France. 
Ce  n'est  pas  un  homme  qui  voudroit  faire  un  tel  pas  sans  queiqut 
choee  d' importance,  et  de  bien  concert^,  sur  quoy  j'ay  fait  beaucoup  df 
rfdlections  que  je  reserve  k  vous  dire  k  vostre  heureuse  airiv^  *  — 

William  to  Portland  from  Loo,  April  ^,  1693. 
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Elector  of  Saxony^  each  of-  whom  wished  to  be*  at  the  head 
of  an  army  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  he  had  to  manage  the  Laud« 
grave  of  Hesse,  who  omitted  to  furnish  his  own  contingenti 
and  ynt  wanted  to  command  the  contingents  furnished  b^ 
otlier  princes.* 

And  now  the  time  for  action  had  arrive<?.  On  the  eigh 
leenth  of  May  Lewis  lef\  Versailles :  early  in  June  he  waa 
under  the  walls  of  Namur.  The  Pruicesses,  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  held  their  court  within  the  fortress.  He  took 
under  his  inmiediate  command  the  army  of  Boufflers,  which 
was  encamped  at  Grembloux.  Little  more  than  a  mile  off  lay 
the  army  of  Luxemburg.  The  force  collected  in  that  neigh- 
borhood under  the  French  lilies  did  not  amount  to  less  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Lewis  had  flattered  him- 
self that  he  should  be  able  to  repeat  in  1693  the  stratagem  by 
which  Mons  had  been  taken  in  1691  and  Namur  in  1692; 
and  he  had  determined  that  either  Liege  or  Brussels  should 
be  his  prey.  But  William  had  this  year  been  able  to  assem- 
ble in  good  time  a  force,  inferior  indeed  to  that  which  was 
opposed  to  him,  but  still  formidable.  With  this  force  he  took 
his  post  near  Louvain,  on  the  road  between  the  two  tlireat- 
ened  cities,  and  watched  every  movement  of  the  enemy. 

Lewis  was  disappointed.  He  found  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  gratify  his  vanity  so  safely  and  so  easily 
as  in  the  two  preceding  years,  to  sit  down  before  a  great  town, 
to  enter  the  gates  in  triumph,  and  to  receive  the  kejrs,  without 
exposing  himself  to  any  risk  greater  than  that  of  a  staehunt 
at  Fontainebleau.  Before  he  could  lay  siege  either  to  Liege 
or  to  Brussels  he  must  fight  and  wui  a  baltUe.  The  chances 
were  indeed  greatly  in  his  favor :  for  his  army  was  more 
numerous,  better  officered  and  better  disciplined  than  that  of 
the  allies.  Luxemburg  strongly  advised  him  to  march  against 
William.  The  aristocracy  of  France  anticipated  with  intrepid 
gayety  a  bloody  but  a  glorious  day,  followed  by  a  large  dis- 
tribution of  the  crosses  of  the  new  order.  WUliam  himself 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  danger,  and  prepared  to  meet  it 
with  calm  but  mournful  fortitude.f     Just  at  this  conjuncture 

*  The  best  account  of  William's  labors  and  anxieties  at  this  time  if 
oontained  in  his  letters  to  Heinsius  —  particularly  the  letters  of  May  1« 
P,  and  30,  1693. 

t  He  speakf  very  despondlngly  in  hii  letter  to  Heinsius  of  the  ZOfih 
of  May.  Saint  Simon  says :  *<  On  a  su  depuii  que  le  Pimce  d'Orange 
IcriTit  plusieurs  fois  au  prince  de  Vaudmont,  son  ami  intime,  qu'il 
Hsit  perdu  et  qu'il  n'y  artat  que  par  un  minelt  qu'il  pAi  6c1iappev." 
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junced  his  intention  lo  return  instuitly  to  VermiDes, 
1  the  Dfluphin  and  Boutflers,  with  part  of  the  army 
assembled  near  Namur,  to  join  Marshal  Lorges, 
anded  in  the  Palnliiiale.     Luxemburg  was  thunder. 
0  expostulated   boldly  and  earnestly.      Never,  ho 
ucli  an  opportunity  thrown  awuy.     If  His  Majesiy 
:h  against  tlie  Prince  of  Orange,  lictory  wasalmoM 
ktuld  any  advuaioge  which  it  was  possible  to  obtiiin 
ic  be  set  against  liie  advanlnge  of  a  victory  gatiied 
t  of  Brabant  over  the  principal  army  and  the  prin- 
in  of  the  coaliiion  ?     Tiie  Marshal  reasoned :  he 
he  went  on  hL*;  knees  ;  but  in  vain  ;  and  he  rjuiiied 
resence  in  the  deepest  dejection,      Lewis  left   the 
ok  after  he   had  joined   it,  and   never   afterwards 
in  person. 

inishment  was  great  throughout  hia  army.     All  the 
he  inspired  could  not  prevent  his  old  generals  from 
and  looking  sullen,  his  young  nobles  from  venting 
1,  sometimes  in  curses  and  sometimes  in  sarcasms, 

d  their  waichfires.    His  enemies  rejoiced  with  vin- 
insulting  joy.    Was  it  not  simnge,  they  asked,  that 
irmc^jioul^inv^on^i^lai^^h^hetil^^^^^^^ 
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die  opportunity,  the  war  might  have  been  enled  in  a  day. 
The  French  army  had  eagerly  asked  to  be  led  to  the  onset. 
The  King  had  called  his  lieutenants  round  him  and  had  col- 
IfH^ted  their  opinions.  Some  courtly  officers  to  whom  a  hint 
of  his  wishes  had  been  dexterously  conveyed  had,  blushing 
and  stammering  with  shame,  voted  against  fighting.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  bold  and  honest  men,  who  prized  his  honor 
more  than  his  life,  had  proved  to  him  that,  on  all  principles 
of  ihe  military  art,  he  ought  to  accept  the  challenge  rashly 
given  by  the  enemy.  His  Majesty  had  gravely  expressed  his 
sorrow  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  public  duty, 
oliey  the  impetuous  movement  of  his  blood,  had  turned  Ms 
rein,  and  had  galloped  back  to  his ,  quarters.*  Was  it  not 
frightful  to  think  what  rivers  of  the  b^  blood  of  France,  of 
Spain,  of  Germany  and  of  England,  had  flowed,  and  were 
destined  still  to  flow,  for  the  gratification  of  a  man  who  wanted 
the  vulgar  courage  which  was  found  in  the  meanest  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  vainglo- 
rious ambition  ? 

Though  the  French  army  in  the  Netherlands  had  been 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  forces  commanded  by  the 
Dauphin  and  Boufflers,  and  tliough  the  allied  army  was  daily 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  Luxemburg  still 
had  a  superiority  of  force ;  and  that  superiority  he  increased 
by  an  adroit  stratagem.  Ho  marched  towards  Liege,  and 
made  as  if  he  were  about  to  form  the  siege  of  that  city.  Wil- 
liam was  uneasy,  and  the  more  uneasy  because  he  knew  that 
there  was  a  French  party  among  the  inhabitants.  He  quitted 
bis  position  near  Louvain,  advanced  to  Nether  Hespen,  and 
encamped  there  with  the  river  Grette  in  his  rear.  On  his 
march  he  learned  that  Huy  had  opened  its  gates  to  the  French. 
The  news  increased  his  anxiety  about  Liege,  and  determined 
him  to  send  thither  a  force  sufficient  to  overawe  malcontents 
within  the  city,  and  to  repel  any  attack  from  without.t  This 
was  exactly  what  Luxemburg  had  expected  and  desired.  His 
feint  had  served  its  purpose.  He  turned  his  back  on  the 
fortress  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  his  object,  and  has* 
tened  tovrards  the  Grette.  William,  who  had  detached  more 
than  t^-enty  thousand  men,  and  who  had  but  fifty  thousand 
left  m  his  camp,  was  alarmed  by  learning  from  his  scouts,  on 

•  M6moir«s  de  Saint  Simon ;  Bamet,  L  401. 
t  Waii«m  to  Heindui,  July  ^,  169S. 
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the  eighteenth  of  July,  that  the  French  General,  with  near 
eighty  thousand,  was  close  at  hand. 

It  was  still  in  the  King's  power,  by  a  hasty  retreat,  to  put 
the  narrow,  but  deep,  waters  of  the  Grette,  which  had  lately 
been  swollen  by  rains,  between  his  army  and  the  enemy.  But 
the  site  which  he  occupied  was  strong  ;  and  it  could  easily  be 
made  still  stronger.  He  set  all  his  troops  to  work.  Ditches 
were  dug,  mounds  thrown  up,  palisades  fixed  in  the  earth.  In 
a  few  hours  the  ground  wore  a  new  aspect ;  and  the  King 
trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  repel  the  attack  even  of  a 
force  greatly  outnumbering  his  own.  Nor  was  it  without 
much  appearance  of  reason  that  he  felt  this  confidence.  When 
the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  July  broke,  the  bravest  men 
of  Lewis's  army  looked  gravely  and  anxiously  on  the  fortress 
which  had  suddenly  sprung  up  to  arrest  their  progress.  The 
allies  were  protected  by  a  breastwork.  Here  and  there  along 
the  intrenchments  were  formed  little  redoubts  and  half  moons. 
A  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  disposed  along  the  ram- 
parts. On  the  Ief\  flank,  the  village  of  Romsdorff  rose  close 
to  the  little  stream  of  Landen,  from  which  the  English  have 
named  the  disastrous  day.  On  the  right  was  the  village  of 
Neerwinden.  Both  villages  were,  af\er  the  fashion  of  the  Low 
Countries,  surrounded  by  moats  and  fences ;  and,  within  these 
enclosures,  the  little  plots  of  ground  occupied  by  different 
families  were  separated  by  mud  walls  five  feet  in  height  and 
a  foot  in  thickness.  All  these  barricades  William  had  repaired 
and  strengthened.  Saint  Simon,  who,  after  the  battle,  sur- 
veyed the  ground,  could  hardly,  he  tells  us,  believe  that  de- 
fences so  extensive  and  so  formidable  could  have  been  created 
with  such  rapidity. 

Luxemburg,  however,  was  determined  to  try  whether  even 
this  position  could  be  maintained  against  the  superior  numbers 
and  tlie  impetuous  valor  of  his  soldiers.  Soon  af\er  sunrise 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  began  to  be  heard.  William's  batteries 
did  much  execution  before  the  French  artillery  could  be  so 
placed  as  to  return  the  fire.  It  was  eight  o'clock  before  the 
close  fighting  began.  The  village  of  Neerwinden  was  re- 
garded by  both  commanders  as  the  point  on  which  every  thuig 
depended.  There  an  attack  was  made  by  the  French  lei\ 
wing  commanded  by  Montchevreuil,  a  veteran  officer  of  high 
reputation,  and  by  Berwick,  who,  though  young,  was  fast  rising 
to  a  high  place  among  the  captains  of  his  time.  Bi^rwick  lea 
the  onset^  and  forced  his  way  into  the  village^  but  «ras  sooo 
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dnven  cot  again  with  a  terrible  carnage.  His  followers  fled 
or  perished :  he,  while  trying  to  rally  &em,  and  cursing  them 
for  not  doing  their  duty  better,  was  surrounded  by  foes.  He 
concealed  his  white  cockade,  and  hoped  to  be  able,  by  the  help 
of  his  native  tongue,  to  pass  himself  off  as  an  officer  of  the 
English  army.  But  his  face  was  recognized  by  one  of  his 
mother's  brothers,  Greorge  Churchill,  who  held  on  that  day  the 
command  of  a  brigade.  A  hurried  embrace  was  exchanged 
between  the  kinsmen ;  and  the  uncle  conducted  the  nephew 
to  William,  who,  as  long  as  every  thing  seemed  to  be  going 
well,  remained  in  the  rear.  The  meeting  of  the  King  and  the 
captive,  united  by  such  close  domestic  ties,  and  divided  by 
such  inexpiable  injuries,  was  a  strange  sight.  Both  behaved 
as  became  them.  William  uncovered,  and  addressed  to  his 
prisoner  a  few  wora  of  courteous  greeting.  Berwick's  only 
reply  was  a  solemn  boH  The  King  put  on  his  hat :  the  Duke 
put  on  his  hat ;  and  the  cousins  parted  forever. 

By  this  time  the  French,  who  had  been  driven  in  confusion 
out  of  Neerwinden,  had  been  reen forced  by  a  division  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  came  gallantly 
back  to  the  attack.  William,  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  this  post,  gave  orders  (hat  troops  should  move  thither  from 
other  parts  of  his  line.  This  second  conflict  was  long  and 
bloody.  The  assailants  again  forced  an  entrance  into  the  vil* 
kge.  They  were  again  driven  out  with  immense  slaughter, 
and  showed  little  inclination  to  return  to  the  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  had  been  raging  all  along  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  allied  army.  Again  and  again  Luxem- 
burg brought  up  his  troops  within  pistol-shot  of  the  breastwork, 
but  he  could  bring  them  no  nearer.  Again  and  again  they 
recoiled  from  the  heavy  fire  which  was  poured  on  their  front 
and  on  their  flanks.  It  seemed  that  all  was  over.  Luxem- 
burg retired  to  a  spot  which  was  out  of  gunshot,  and  sum- 
moned  a  few  of  his  chief  officers  to  a  consultation.  They 
talked  together  during  some  time:  and  their  animated  ges- 
tures were  observed  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  were  with- 
in sight 

At  Ungth  Luxemburg  formed  his  decision.  A  last  attempt 
must  ba  made  to  carry  Neerwinden ;  and  the  invincible  house- 
hold troops,  the  conquerors  of  Steinkirk,  must  lead  the  way. 

The  household  troops  came  on  in  a  manner  worthy  of  tneir 
k>ng  and  terrible  renown.    A  third  time   Neerwinden    was 
taken.     A  third  time  William  tried  to  retake  it     At  the  boad 
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Inglish  regiments  be  charged  the  guaids  of  Lewk 
fury  Uiat,  for  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  the 
rior,  ihftt  far  Tanned  band  gave  way.*     It  was  only 
enuous  exertlona  of  Luxemburg,  of  the  Duke  of 
md  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  that  the  broken  nmka 
id.     But  by  lliis  lime  the  centre  and  left  of  the  al- 
had  been  so  much  thinned  for  the  purpose  of  aup. 
e  conflict   ot   Neerwinden    thai  ihe   Jotrenchmenta 
mger  be  defended  on  other  points.     A  little  nfter 
:  afternoon  the  whole  line  gave  way.     All  was  havoc 
3ion.     Solmes  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
live,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The  English 
1  whom  his  mime  was  hateful,  accused  him  of  har- 
sufferings  shown  pusillanimity  unworthy  of  a  sol- 
i  Duke  of  Onnond  was  slrucV  down  in  the  press  -, 
ther  moment  he  would  have  ocen  a  corpse,  had  not 
mond  on  his  finger  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  iha 
ards,  who  justly  thought  thut  the  owner  of  such  a 
Id  be  a  valuable  prisoner.     The  Duko's  life  was 
d  he  was  speedily  exchanged  for  llerwick.     Ruvig- 
ed  by  the  true  refugee  hatred  of  the  country  which 
liui   out,  was  taken   fighting   in   the  ihickesi  of  the 
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told  that  it  was  a  gooo  mark  for  the  enem^.  Many  fell  on  hu 
right  hand  and  on  his  lett  Two  led  horses,  which  in  the  field 
always  closely  followed  his  person,  were  struck  dead  by  cannon 
shots.  One  musket  ball  passed  through  the  curls  of  his  wig,  aii> 
other  through  his  coat :  a  third  bruised  his  side  and  tore  his  blue 
riband  to  tatters.  Many  years  later  grayheaded  old  pension* 
era,  who  crept  about  the  arcades  and  alleys  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
piUil,  used  to  relate  how  he  charged  at  the  head  of  Gralway^s 
norse,  how  he  dismounted  four  times  to  put  heart  into  the  in* 
fantry,  how  he  rallied  one  corps  which  seemed  to  be  shrink- 
uig :  ^^  That  is  not  the  way  to  fight,  gentlemen.  You  must 
fftand  close  up  to  them.  Thus,  genUemen,  thus.*^  ^^  You 
might  have  seen  him,^'  an  eyewitness  wrote,  only  four  days 
atfler  the  battle,  ^^  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  enemy.  It  is  certain  that,  one  time,  among  the 
rest,  he  was  seen  at  the  head  of  two  English  regiments,  and 
that  he  fought  seven  with  these  two  in  sight  of  the  whole 
army,  driving  them  before  him  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  preserved  him."  The  enemy  pressed 
on  him  so  close  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  at  length 
made  his  way  over  the  Grctte.  A  small  body  of  brave  men, 
who  shared  his  peril  to  the  last,  could  hardly  keep  off  the 
pursuers  as  he  crossed  the  bridge.* 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  change  which  the  progress  of 
civilization  has  produced  in  the  art  of  war  more  strikingly 
illustrated  than  on  that  day.  Ajax  beating  down  the  Trojan 
leader  with  a  rock  which  two  ordinary  men  could  scarcely 
lift,  Horatius  defending  the  bridge  against  an  army,  Richard 
ihe  Lionhearted  spurring  along  the  whole  Saracen  line  with- 


*  Berwick ;  Saint  Simon ;  Burnet,  L  112, 113 ;  Feuquidres;  London 
Gazette,  July  27,  31,  Aug.  3, 1693 ;  French  Official  Relation;  Relation 
tent  by  the  hjng  of  Great  Britain  to  their  High  Mightmeasea,  Aug  2, 
1693;'  Extract  of  a  Let^  fix>m  the  Adjutant  of  the  King  of  England*! 
Dragoon  Guards,  Aug.  1 ;  Dykvelt's  Letter  to  the  Statei  General, 
dated  July  30,  at  noon.  The  last  four  papers  will  be  found  in  the 
Monthly  Mercuries  of  July  and  August,  1693.  See  also  the  History 
of  the  Last  Campaign  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by  Edward  D' Aa- 
▼ergne,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  1693.  The  Fr«ndi  did 
justice  to  William.  «  Le  Prince  d' Orange,"  Racine  wrote  tc  Bcnleau, 
••  pensa  dtre  pris,  apr^  ayoir  fait  des  menreUles."  See  also  the  glow- 
ing description  of  Sterne,  who,  no  doubt,  had  many  timet  heara  the 
battle  fought  over  by  .old  soldiers.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cor* 
poral  Trim  was  left  wounded  on  Uie  field*  and  wat  nuxtod  by  llit  B^ 
XQine.  • 
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an  enemy  lo  stand  his  a.ssaiilt,  Robert  Bruco  cruah- 

5  blow  the  helmet  and  head  of  Sir  Henry  Bo.iua 

lof  the  whole  array  of  England  and  Scotland,  such 

lieroes  of  a  dark  age.      In  such  an  a^e  bod-ly  vigor 

1st  indispen&able  qualificalion  of  a  warrior.     \t  Laii' 

lor  sicltly  beings,  who,  in  a  nide  state  of  society, 

i  been  regarded  as  loo  puny  to  bear  any  part  in 

'ere    the   souls   of  two   great   armies.      In   some 

jntriea  they  would  hove  been  exposed  while  infant*. 

indom  they  would,  six  hundred  years  earlier,  hava 

me  quiet  cloister.     Bui  their  lot  had  fallen  on 

men  had  discuvered  iliat  the  strength  of  tha 

inferior  in  value  to  the  strength  of  tlje  mind. 

^able  that,  among  ihe  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 

0  were  marshalled  round  Neerwinden  under  all  the 

if  Western   Europe,  the  two  feeblest  in  body  wero 

(ibacked  dwarf  who  urged  forward  the  fiery  onset  of 

isthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the   slow 

f  England. 

;h  were  victorious :  but  ihey  had  bought  their 
More  than  len  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of 
\fa.     Neerwinden  was  a  spectacle  at  which  the 
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cLe  earth  was  disclosing  her  blood,  and  refusing  to  cover  the 
liain.* 

There  was  no  pursuit,  though  the  sun  was  still  high  in  the 
heaven  when  William  crossed  the  Grette.  The  conquorora 
were  so  much  exhausted  by  marching  and  fighting  that  thej 
could  scarcely  move ;  and  the  horses  were  in  even  worse  con- 
dition than  the  men.  Their  general  thought  it  necessary  to 
allow  some  time  for  rest  and  refreshment  The  French 
nobles  unloaded  their  sumpter  horses,  supped  gayly,  and 
pledged  one  another  in  champagne  amidst  the  heaps  of  dead ; 
and,  when  night  feU,  whole  bri^sules  gladly  lay  down  to  sleep 
in  their  ranks  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  inactivity  of  Lux- 
emburg did  not  escape  censure.  None  could  deny  that  he 
had  in  the  action  shown  great  skill  and  energy.  But  some 
complained  that  he  wanted  patience  and  perseverance.  Others 
whispered  that  he  had  no  wish  to  bring  to  an  end  a  war  which 
made  him  necessary  to  a  Court  where  he  had  never,  in  time 
of  peace,  found  favor  or  even  justiccf  Lewis,  who  on  this 
occasion  was  perhaps  not  altogether  free  from  some  emotion 
of  jealousy,  contrived,  it  was  reported,  to  mingle  with  the 
praise  which  he  bestowed  on  his  lieutenant  blame  which 
though  delicately  expressed,  was  perfectly  intelligible.  "In 
the  battle,**  he  said,  "  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg  >»»;uaved  like 
Cond^;  and  since  the  battle  the  Prince  (^  Orange  has 
behaved  like  Turenne." 

In  truth  the  ability  and  vigor  with  which  William  repaired 
his  terrible  defeat  might  wdl  excite  admiration.  ^In  one 
respect,"  said  the  Admiral  Coligni,  **  I  may  claim  superiority 
over  Alexander,  over  Sdpio,  over  Csssar.  They  won  great 
battles,  it  is  true.  I  have  lost  four  great  battles ;  and  yet  I 
show  to  the  enemy  a  more  formidable  front  than  ever."  The 
blood  of  Coligni  ran  in  the  veins  of  William ;  and  with  the 
blood  had  descended  the  unconquerable  spirit  which  could 
derive  fix)m  failure  as  much  glory  as  happier  commandeiv 
owed  to  success.  The  defeat  of  Landen  was  indeed  a  heavy 
blow.  The  King  had  a  few  days  of  cruel  anxiety.  If  Lux* 
emburg  pushed  on,  all  was  lost  Louvain  must  fall,  and 
Mechlm,  and  Nieuport,  and  Ostend.     The  Batavian  frontier 

•  Letter  firom  Lord  Perth  to  hit  sister,  June  17, 1694. 
t  Saint   Simon  mentions  the  reBections  thrown  on  the  MarshaL 
freuqul^res,  a  very  good  judge,  tells  us  that  Luxemburg  was  unjustly 
Mamed,  and  that  the  French  army  was  really  too  much  crippled  by  its 
to  improved  the  victory. 
28* 


not  half  manned  or  half  provigioned.     The  Amiter- 
ilron  did  not  arrive  on  our  coast  till  tale  in  April ; 
iid  squadron  not  till  the  middle  of  May.*     It  wa» 
re  the  immeiiae  fleet,  near  five  hundred  sail,  losi 
e  cliffs  of  England. 

1e  was  alrc^^dv  on  the  sea,  and  was   sieering  siuth- 
Jl   Killfgrew   and  Uelaval   were   so  negligent  or  bo 
te   tliat  ihey  had   no  intelligence  of  his  movetnenta. 
irsi  took  it  for  granted  thai  he  was  still  lying  in  the 
rest.     Tlicn  they  heard  a  rumor  tliat  some  shipping 
seasi  to  the  northward ;  and  they  supposed  that  ho 
g  advantage  of  their  absence  to  threaten  the  coast  of 
■e.     It  never  seems  to  have  occurred   lo  them  as 
lal  he  might  have  eifected  a  junction  wiih  the  Toulon 
and  might  be  impatiently  waiting  for  his  prey  in  the 
,ood  of  Gibraltar.     They  therefore,  on   the  sixth  of 
ing  convoyed  the  Smyrna  fleet  about  two  hundred 
ond  Uahant,  anno'inced  their   intention  to  part  com- 
1  Rooke.     Rooke  expostulated,  but  to  no  purpose, 
cessary  for   him   lo  submit,  and  to   proceed  wnth  his 
en  of  war  to  the  Mod  iter  rim  fan,  while  his  superiors, 
est  of  the  annamenl,  rt-turned  to  the  Channel. 
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ressels  which  he  had  convoyed  were  scattered  over  the  oceaa 
Some  escaped  to  Ireland  ;  some  to  Ck>runna  ;  some  to  Lisbon  ; 
some  to  Cadiz :  some  were  captured,  and  more  destroyed 
A  few,  which  had  taken  shelter  under  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
and  were  pursued  thither  by  the  enemy,  were  sunk  when  it 
was  found  that  they  could  not  be  defended.  Others  perished 
in  the  same  manner  under  the  batteries  of  Malaga.  The  gain 
to  the  French  seems  not  to  have  been  great :  but  the  loss  to 
England  and  Holland  was  immense.* 

Never  within  the  memory  of  man  had  there  been  in  the 
City  a  day  of  more  gloom  and  agitation  than  that  on  which 
the  news  of  the  encounter  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos  arrived.  'Many 
merchants,  an  eyewitness  said,  went  away  from  the  ROyal 
Exchange  as  pale  as  if  they  had  received  sentence  of  death. 
A  deputation  from  the  merchants  who  had  been  sufferers  by 
this  great  disaster  went  up  to  the  Queen  with  an  address  rep- 
resenting their  grievances.  They  were  admitted  to  the  Council 
Chamber,  where  she  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  Board. 
Slie  directed  Somers  to  reply  to  them  in  her  name ;  and  he 
addressed  to  them  a  speech  well  calculated  to  soothe  their 
irritation.  Her  Majesty,  he  said,  felt  for  them  from  her  heart : 
and  she  had  already  appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  late  misfortune,  and 
to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  similar  misfortunes 
in  time  to  come.f  This  answer  gave  so  much  satisfaction 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  soon  came  to  the  palace  to  thank  the 
Queen  for  her  goodness,  to  assure  her  that,  through  all  vicissi- 
tudes,  London  would  be  true  to  her  and  her  consort,  and  to 
inform  her  that,  severely  as  the  late  calamity  had  been  felt  by 
many  great  commercial  houses,  the  Common  Council  had 
unanimously  resolved  to  advance  whatever  might  be  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  government  J 


*  Burchett's  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea ;  Bomet,  iL  114, 116, 
116 ;  the  London  Gazette,  July  17,  1698 ;  Monthly  Mercuiy  of  July  ; 
Letter  from  Cadiz,  dated  July  i. 

t  Narcisaus  Luttrell's  Diary;   Baden  to  the  States  General,  July 

^|,  ^!l:^.  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  are  let- 
ters describing  the  agitation  in  the  City.  "  I  wish,"  says  one  of  San- 
graft's  Jacobite  correspondents,  "it  may  open  our  eyes  and  change  our 
BiiDds.  But  by  the  accounts  I  have  seen,  the  Turkey  Company  went 
from  Uie  Queen  and  Council  full  of  satisfaction  and  good  humor." 
t  London    Gazette,  Aug    21,    1698;   L'Hermitage   to   the   States 
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;  inflamed  by  every  factious  artifice.     N<-ver  )ud 
e  patiiphletoera  been  so  saviieely  scurrilous  us  dur- 
ironuQute  siiiTirTier.     The  police  was  consequently 
c  tlinn  ever  id  seeking  fur  the  dens  from  which  no 
ion  proceeded.      Witli  great  difficulty  and  after  lor.g 

Tliia  press  belon^d  to  a  Jucobite  named  Wil- 

)  be  employed  on  services  from  which  prudent  men 
ilous  men  shrink.     During  two  years  ho  had  been 
/  eUc  agents  of  the  governmeni :  but  wliere  he  ez- 
cruft  was  an  impenetrable  mystery.     At  length  he 
id  to  ft  hou.se  near  Saint  James's  Street,  where  ho 
n  by  a  feigned  name,  and  where  he  passed  for  a 

il  Bs.sistnnls,  and  found  Andcrton's  wife  and  mother 
sentinels  at  the  door.     The  women  knew  the  mes- 
ihed  on  liim,  lore  his  hair,  and  cried  out  "  Thieves  " 
■der."     The   alarm  was  thus    given    to  Anderton, 
led  the  instruments  of  his  culling,  came   forth  with 
air,  and  bade   defiance  to  the  mcs-scngcr,  the  Cen- 

■ 
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Ror,  the  Secretary,  and  Little  Hooknose  himself.  After  a 
struggle  he  *¥(£  secured.  His  room  was  searched ;  and  it 
first  sight  no  evidence  of  his*  guilt  appeared.  But  behind  the 
bed  was  soo.i  found  a  door  which  opened  into  a  dirk  closet. 
The  closet  contained  a  press,  types  and  heaps  of  newly  printed 
papers.  One  of  these  papers,  entitled  Remarks  on  the  Pros* 
ent  Confederacy  and  the  Late  Revolution,  is  perhaps  the  most 
fruntlc  of  all  the  Jacobite  libels.  In  this  tract  the  Prince  of 
Orange  is  gravely  accused  of  having  ordered  fiAy  of  his 
wounded  English  soldiers  to  be  burned  alive.  The  governing 
principle  of  his  whole  conduct,  it  is  said,  is  not  vainglory,  or 
ambition,  or  avarice,  but  a  deadly  hatred  of  Englishmen  and 
a  desire  to  make  them  miserable.  The  nation  is  vehemently 
adjured,  on  peril  of  incurring  the  severest  judgments,  to  rise 
up  and  free  itself  from  this  plague,  this  curse,  this  tyrant 
whose  depravity  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  can  have 
been  procreated  by  a  human  pair.  Many  copies  were  also 
found  of  another  paper,  somewhat  less  ferocious  but  perhaps 
more  dangerous,  entitled  A  French  Conquest  neither  desirable 
nor  pr&ticable.  In  this  tract  also  the  people  are  exhorted  to 
rise  in  insurrection.  They  are  assured  that  a  great  part  of 
the  army  is  with  them.  The  forces  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
will  melt  away :  he  will  be  glad  to  make  his  escape ;  and  a 
charitable  hope  is  sneeringly  expressed  that  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  do  him  any  harm  beyond  sending  him  back  to 
Loo,  where  he  may  live  surrounded  by  luxuries  for  which  the 
English  have  paid  dear. 

The  government,  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  virulence 
of  the  £icobite  pamphleteers,  determined  to  make  Anderton 
an  example.  He  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  and  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Treby,  now  Chief  Justk»  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  t'owell,  who  had  honorably  dis- 
Hnguished  himself  on  the  day  of  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  were 
jn  the  Bench.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  detailed  report  of  the 
evidence  has  come  down  to  us,  and  that  we  are  forced  to  con* 
tent  ourselves  with  such  fragments  of  information  as  can  bo 
collected  from  the  contradictory  narratives  of  writers  evi* 
(iently  partial,  int  mperate  and  dishonest  The  mdk:tment, 
however,  is  extant ;  and  the  overt  acts  which  it  imputes  to  the 
prisoner  undoubtedly  amount  to  high  treason.*    To  exhort 

*  It  if  strange  that  the  indictment  aheuld  not  have  been  printed  in 
Howell's  State  Trials.  The  cTpy  whieh  is  before  me  was  male  kn 
Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
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clfl  of  the  realm  to  rise  op  and  depose  Ihe  King  b^ 
1  to  add  to  that  exhortation  the  expression,  evideally 
of  a  hope  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  inflict  on 
!;vil  worse  than  banishment,  is  surely  an  offence  which 

courtly  lawyer  will  admit  to  he  within  the  scope  of 
e  of  Edward  the  Third.     On  this  point  indeed  there 

have  been  no  dispute,  either  at  the  trial  or  subs» 

■isoner  denied  that  he  had  printed  the  libels.     On  thii 
eems  reMonable  that,  since  the  evidence  has  not  corae 
IS,  we  should  give  ci^dit  to  the  judges  and  the  jury 
d  what  the  witnewes  had  to  say. 
■gument  with  which  Anderton  had  been  furnished  by 
ot^  anil  which,  in  the  Jacobite  pasquinades  of  that 
■epresented  as  unanswerable,  was  that,  as  the  art  of 
had  been  unlcnown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ibe  Third, 
M)iild  not  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  under  a  statute 

were  surely  justified  in  so  treating  it.      For  it  is  an 
;  which  would  lead  lo  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not 
:rt  act  of  treason  to  behead  a  King  with  a  guillotine 
at  him  with  a  Minie  rifle. 
aUo  ar^ned  in  Anderton's  ftvnr.  — and  tliji  wa.s  un- 
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Kovemment,  that  he  was  not  the  unconscious  tool,  but  the  intel- 
ligent and  zealous  accomplice  of  tr&itors.  The  twelve,  after 
passing  a  considerable  time  in  deliberation,  informed  the  Court 
that  one  of  them  entertained  doubts.  Those  doubts  were  re- 
moved  by  the  arguments'  of  Treby  and  Powell ;  and  a  verdict 
of  Guilty  was  found. 

The  fate  of  the  prisoner  remained  during  some  time  in  sus- 
iiense.  The  Ministers  hoped  that  he  might  be  induced  to  save 
bis  x>wn  neck  at  the  expense  of  the  necks  of  the  pamphleteers 
who  had  employed  him.  But  his  natural  courage  was  kept 
up  by  spiritual  stimulants  which  the  nonjuring  divines  well 
understood  how  to  administer.  He  suffered  death  with  forti- 
tude, and  continued  to  revile  the  government  to  the  last  The 
Jacobites  clamored  loudly  against  the  cruelty  of  the  Judges 
who  had  tried  him  and  of  the  Queen  who  had  left  him  for 
execution,  and,  not  very  consistently,  represented  him  at  once 
as  a  poor  ignorant  artisan  who  was  not  aware  of  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  act  for  which  he  suffered,  and  as  a  martyr 
who  had  heroically  laid  down  his  life  for  the  banished  Kins 
and  the  persecuted  Church.* 

The  ministers  were  much  mistaken  if  they  flattered  them- 
selves that  the  fate  of  Anderton  would  deter  others  from 
imitating  his  example.  His  execution  produced  several 
pamphlets  scarcely  less  virulent  than  those  for  which  he  had 
suffered.  Collier,  in  what  he  called  Remarks  on  the  London 
Gazette,  exulted  with  cruel  joy  over  the  carnage  of  Landen, 
and  the  vast  destruction  of  English  property  on  the  coast  of 
Spain. t  Other  writers  did  their  best  to  raise  riots  among  the 
laboring  people.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobites  was  that 
disorder,  in  whatever  place  or  in  whatever  way  it  might 
begin,  was  likely  to  end  in  a  Restoration.  A  phrase  which, 
without  a  commentary,  may  seem  to  be  mere  nonsense, 
but  which  was  really  full  of  meaning,  was  often  in  their 
moutiis  at  this  time,  and  was  indeed  a  password  by  which 
the  members  of  the  party  recognized  each  other :  ^^  Box  it 
about :  it  will  come  to  my  father.**  The  hidden  sense  of  this 
gibbensh  was,  ^^  Throw  the  country  into  confusion :  it  will  be 
necessary  at  last  to  have  recourse  to  King  James.**  |  Trade 
was  not  prosperous ;  and  many  industrious  men  were  out 

*  Most  of  the  information  which  has  come  down  to  ns  ijbofat  AndtT' 
on't  caae  will  be  found  in  Howell's  Bute  Trials, 
i  The  Remarks  are  extant,  and  deserve  to  be  read. 
t  Naroisso*  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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■ere    composed    by   ihe    malcontent   street    poets. 
1   copies   of  a    ballad  exhorting  the  weavers  lo  rise 
e   governmonl  were   discovered   in    the     house     of 
ker  who  had  primed    James's  neclanition.*     Et- 

ch  more  formidable  body  of  men,  ihe  sailors: 
]jpily  the  *ices  of  the  naval  adminiatmtion  fjr^ 
!  enemies  of  the  Slate  with  but  too  good  a  choie* 
naiory  tiipics.  Some  seamen  deserted  :  some  muo- 
a  came  executions  ;  and  then  came  more  ballads 
isides  representing  thoae  executions  as   bwbaroui 

Reports  that  the  government  had  determined  lo  de- 
lefi;nders  of  their  hard  eurned  pay  were  circulated 
uch  etFecl  that  a  great  crowd  of  women  from  Wap- 

Rotherhithe  besieged  Whitehall,  clamoring  for 
due  lo  their  husbands.  Mary  had  the  good  sense 
nature  to  order  four  of  those  importunata  petition- 

adnaitied  into   the  room  where  she  was  holding  a 

She  heard  their  complaints,  and  herseli  assured 
the  rumor  which  had  alarmed  them  waj  unfound- 
this  lime  Saint  Bartholomew's  day  drew  near;  and 
[jimual  frilr,  the  delishl  of  idle  apprciitice-i  nml   ihe 
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Tower.  The  c5ice  of  Ononis  was  performed  by  a  Jack* 
pudding  who  expressed  very  freely  his  opinion  of  the  navai 
administration.  Immense  crowds  flocked  to  see  this  strange 
farce.  The  applauses  were  loud  :  the  receipts  were  grr^it 
and  the  mountebanks,  who  had  at  first  ventured  to  attack 
only  the  unlucky  and  unpopular  Board  of  Admiralty,  now 
emboldened  by  impunity  and  success,  and  probably  prompt- 
ed and  rewarded  by  persons  of  much  higher  station  than 
their  own,  began  to  cast  reflections  on  other  ^departments  of 
the  government.  This  attempt  to  revive  the  license  of  the 
Attic  Stage  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the  appearance 
of  a  strong  body  of  constables  who  carried  off  the  actors  to 
prison.*  Meanwhile  the  streets  of  London  were  every  night 
strewn  with  seditious  handbills.  At  all  the  tevems  the  seal- 
ots  of  hereditary  right  were  limping  about  with  glasses  of 
wine  and  punch  at  their  lips.  This  fashion  had  just  come 
in  ;  and  the  uninitiated  wondered  much  that  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  jolly  gentlemen  should  have  suddenly  become  lame. 
But  those  who  were  in  the  secret  knew  that  the  word  Limp 
was  a  consecrated  word,  that  every  one  of  the  four  letters 
which  composed  it  was  the  initial  of  an  august  name,  and 
ihat  ihe  loyal  subject  who  limped  while  he  drank  was  taking 
off  his  bumper  to  Lewis,  James,  Mary,  and  the  Prince.t 

It  was  not  only  in  the  capital  that  the  Jacobites,  at  this  time, 
made  a  great  display  of  their  wit.  They  mustered  strong  at 
Bath,  where  the  Lord  President  Caermarthen  was  trying  to 
recruit  his  feeble  health.  Every  evening  they  met,  as  they 
phrased  it,  to  serenade  the  Marquess,  m  other  words  they 
assembled  under  the  sick  man^s  window,  and  there  sang  dog- 
gerel lampoons  on  him.]: 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Lord  President,  at  the  very  trnie 
at  which  he  was  insulted  as  a  Williamite  at  Bath,  was  consid- 
ered as  a  stanch  Jacobite  at  Saint  Ger mains.  Hov  he  came 
to  be  so  considered  is  a  most  perplexing  question.     Son^e 


•  L'Hermitage,  Sept.  i^,  1693 ;  NarciflBtu  Luttrell't  Diary. 

t  Nardflsus  Luttrelrs  Diary. 

t  Narciflmu  Luttreirs  Diary.  In  a  pamphlet  pubUahed  at  this  tfanfl^ 
titd  entitled  A  Dialogue  between  Whig  and  Tonr*  the  Whi^  aliudv 
tc  **  the  public  insolences  at  the  Bath  upon  the  late  defeat  in  Flan- 
Aen.*'  The  Tory  answers,  <«  I  know  not  what  some  hotheaded  drunkm 
men  may  have  said  and  done  at  the  Bath  or  elsewhere."  In  the  folio 
Collection  of  State  Tracts,  this  Dialogue  is  erroneously  aaid  to  bovr 
sen.  printed  about  November,  1692. 
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-i;  o{  o|iinion  that  he,  like  Shrewsbiir>',  Russell,  Go 
Lid  Marlborough,  entered  into  engagements  with  OM 
i:   eating  the   bread   of  the  other.      Dut  this  opitlioo 

rest  on  sufficient  proofs.  About  the  ireiiHons  of 
ry,  of  Russell,  of  Godolphin  and  of  Marlliorough, 

a  great  mass  of  evidence,  derived  from  viuioun 
ind  extending  over  several  years.  But  all  the  infor- 
hich  we  pusse«4  about  Cuerinurthen's  dealings  with 
contaiued  in  a  single  ithon  paper  written  by  M^lfort 
:ieenth  of  October,  1693.  Prom  that  paper  it  is  quits 
[  some  inleliigencc  had  reached  the  banished  King 
(inisiers  which  led  them  to  rcgiird  Cuermarthen  as  a 
Silt  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  so  regarded  hiiu, 
fore  that  day  or  af\er  that  day.*  On  the  whole,  the 
liable  explanation  of  this  mystery  seems  to  be  that 

s  artful  than  himself,  and  had,  for  the  purpose  of 
ihe  boitom  of  the  new  scheme  of  policy  devised  h? 
1,  pretended  to  be  well  disposed  to  the  cause  of  the 
King,  that  an   e.\at;gerated    account  of   what  had 
d  been  sent  to  Saint  Germains,  and  that  there  had  been 
oicing  there  at  a  conversion  which  soon  proved  tn 
n   feigned.      It  secmi^   stmngc  thnt  such  a  conversion 
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p3fl8e8sion.  He  was  their  chief  minister.  He  could  not  liope 
to  be  the  chief  minister  of  James.  It  con  indeed  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  political  conduct  of  a  cunning  old  man,  in- 
satiably ambitious  and  covetous,  was  much  influenced  by  per 
sonal  partiality.  But,  if  there  were  any  person  to  whom 
Caermarthon  was  partial,  that  person  was  undoubtedly  Mary. 
That  he  had  seriously  engaged  m  a  plot  to  depose  her,  at  the 
risk  of  his  head  if  he  failed,  and  with  the  certainty  of  lonng 
immense  power  and  wealth  if  he  succeeded,  was  a  story  ton 
absurd  for  any  credulity  but  the  credulity  of  exiles. 

Caermarthen  had  indeed  at  that  moment  peculiarly  strong 
reasons  for  being  satisfied  with  the  place  which  he  held  in  the 
counsels  of  William  and  Mary.  There  is  but  too  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  then  accumulating  unlawful  gain 
with  a  rapidity  unexampled  even  in  his  experience. 

The  contest  between  the  two  East  India  Companies  was, 
during  the  autumn  of  1693,  fiercer  than  ever.  The  House 
of  Commons,  finding  the  Old  Company  obstinately  averse  to 
all  compromise,  had,  a  little  before  the  close  of  Uie  late  ses- 
sion, requested  the  King  to  give  the  three  years*  warning  pre- 
scribed by  the  Charter.  Child  and  his  fellows  now  began  to 
be  seriously  alarmed.  They  expected  every  day  to  receive 
the  dreaded  notice.  Nay,  Uiey  were  not  sure  that  their  ex- 
clusive privilege  might  not  be  taken  away  without  any  notice 
at  all :  for  they  found  that  they  had,  by  inadvertently  omitting 
to  pay  the  tax  lately  imposed  on  their  stock  at  the  precise  time 
fixed  by  law,  forfeited  their  Charter ;  and,  though  it  would,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  thought  cruel  in  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  advantage  of  such  a  slip,  the  public  was  not 
inclined  to  allow  the  Old  Company  any  thing  more  than  the 
strict  letter  of  the  bond.  Every  thing  was  lost  if  the  Charter 
were  not  renewed  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  There 
can  be  litde  doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  the  corporation  were 
still  really  directed  by  Child.  But  he  had,  it  should  seem,  per^ 
ceived  that  his  unpopularity  had  injuriously  afiected  the  inters 
ests  which  were  under  his  care,  and  therefore  did  not  obtrude 
himself  on  the  public  notice.  His  place  was  ostensibly  filled 
by  his  near  kinsman  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  one  of  the  greateHt 
merchants  of  London,  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  (  f  Colchester.  The  Directors  placed  at  Cook's  ab- 
tolute  disposal  all  the  immense  wealth  which  lay  in  their  treas- 
ury ;  and  n  a  short  time  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
wer^  expended  in  corruption  on  a  gigantk*.  scale.    In  what 

29* 
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»  this  enormous  sum  waa  dislribiited   ant'-ng  tlio 
1  at  Whiithall,  and  how  mucli  of  it  waa  embezzled 
diiite  agents,  is  still  a  mystery.     We  knuw  with 
lowever  tlmt  thousands  went  to  Seymour  and  thou- 
aermartlien. 

:;ct  uf  ihese  bribes  was  that  the  Altomey  General 
rditrs  to  draw  up  a  chitrter  regranting  thu  old  priv- 
the  Old  Company.     No  minister,  howevfir,  couIJ, 
t  had  passed  in  Parlinmeni,  venture  to  advise  tliu 
renew  the  monopoly  without  conditions.     The  Di- 
re sensible  that  tliey  had  no  choice,  and  reluctantly 
to  accept  the  new  Charter  on  terms  substantially  the 

e  quieted  the  Teud  which  distracted  the  City.     But  a 
ict,  in  which  satire   and   calumny  had    not   been 
d  lieated  the  minds  or  men.     The  cry  of  Dowgate 
eadtnhall  Street  was   louder   than  ever.     Cavenia 
ed     petitions  were  signed;  and  in  those  petitions 
u  hich  hnd  hitherto  been  studiously  kepi  in  the  bnck- 
>!  bi.ldlv  affirmed       While   it  was  doubtful  on  which 
jal  prrrogalne  would  be  used, that  nrerogntive  hnd 
Uf'itt  ncH       Bill  as  »non  as  it  iippearpd   thnt  the  flld 
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Marshal  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Noaillos,  had  invaded  Cat» 
Ionia  and  taken  the  fortress  of  Rosas.  Another  newly  created 
Marshal,  the  skilful  and  valiant  Catinat,  had  descended  from 
the  Alps  on  Piedmont,  and  had,  at  Marsiglia,  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Thia 
battle  is  memorable  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  battles  in 
which  the  Irish  troops  retrieved  the  honor  lost  by  misfortunes 
and  misconduct  in  domestic  war.  Some  of  the  exiles  of  Lim* 
erick  showod,  on  that  day,  under  the  standard  of  France,  a 
valor  which  distinguished  them  among  many  thousands  of 
brave  men.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  same  day  a  battal- 
ion of  the  persecuted  and  expatriated  Huffuenots  stood  firm 
amidst  the  general  disorder  round  the  standard  of  Savoy,  and 
fell  fighting  desperately  to  the  last 

The  Duke  of  Lorges  had  marched  into  the  Palatinate,  al- 
ready twice  devastated,  and  had  found  that  Turenne  and  Du- 
ras  had  left  him  something  to  destroy.  Heidelberg,  just  be- 
ginning to  rise  again  from  its  niins,  was  again  sacked,  the 
peaceable  citizens  butchered,  their  wives  and  daughters  foully- 
outraged.  The  very  choirs  of  the  churches  were  stained  with 
blood :  the  pyxes  and  crucifixes  were  torn  from  the  altars : 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Electors  were  broken  open :  the 
corpses,  stripped  of  their  cerecloths  and  ornaments,  were 
dragged  about  the  streets.  The  skull  of  the  father  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  was  beaten  to  fragments  by  the  soldiera 
of  a  prince  among  the  ladies  of  whose  splendid  Court  she 
held  the  foremost  place. 

And  yet  a  discerning  eye  might  have  perceived  that,  un- 
fortunate as  the  confederates  seemed  to  have  been,  the  ad- 
vantage had  really  been  on  their  side.  The  contest  was 
quite  as  much  a  financial  as  a  military  contest  The  French 
Kmg  had,  some  months  before,  said  that  the  last  piece  of 
gold  would  carry  the  day ;  and  he  now  began  painfully  to 
feel  the  truth  of  the  saying.  England  was  undoubtedly  hard 
pressed  by  public  burdens:  but  still  she  stood  up  erect 
France  meanwhile  was  fast  sinking.  Her  recent  efibrts  had 
Aeen  too  much  for  her  strength,  and  had  lefl  her  spent  and 
unnerved.  Never  had  her  rulers  shown  more  ingentiity  in 
devising  taxes  or  more  severity  in  exacting  them  :  but  by  no 
mgenuity,  by  no  severity,  was  it  possible  to  raise  the  sums 
necessary  for  another  such  campaign  as  that  of  1693.  In 
England  the  harvest  had  been  abundant  In  France  the  corn 
and  the  wme  had  again  failed.     The  people,  as  usual,  railed 
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at  the  gOTernment  llie  government,  with  shameful  igoc^ 
lance  or  more  shameful  dishonesty,  tried  to  direct  the  publk 
indignation  against  the  dealers  in  grain.  Decrees  appeared 
which  seemed  to  have  been  elaborately  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  dearth  into  famine.  The  nation  was  assured 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  uneasiness,  that  there  was  more 
than  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  and  that  the  scarcity  had 
been  produced  by  the  villanous  arts  of  misers,  who  locked 
up  their  stores  in  the  hope  of  making  enormous  gains.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  inspect  the  granaries,  abd  were 
empowered  to  send  to  market  all  the  corn  that  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  consumption  of  the  proprietors.  Such  interfere 
ence  of  course  increased  the  suffering  which  it  was  meant  to 
relieve.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  general  distress  there  was 
an  artificial  plenty  in  one  favored  spot.  The  most  arbitrary 
prince  must  always  stand  in  some  awe  of  an  immense  mass 
of  human  beings  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  own 
palace.  Apprehensions  similar  to  those  which  had  induced 
the  CsBsars  to  extort  from  Africa  and  Egypt  the  means  of 
pampering  the  rabble  of  Rome  induced  Lewis  to  aggravate 
the  misery  of  twenty  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
one  huge  city  in  good  humor.  He  ordered  bread  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  all  the  parishes  of  the  capital  at  less  than  half 
the  market  price.  The  English  Jacobites  were  stupid  enough 
to  extol  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  this  arrangement  The 
harvest,  they  said,  had  been  good  in  England  and  bad  in 
France ;  and  yet  the  loaf  was  cheaper  at  Paris  than  in  Lion- 
don ;  and  the  explanation  was  simple.  The  French  had  a 
sovereign  whose  heart  was  French,  and  who  watched  over 
his  people  with  the  solicitude  of  a  father,  while  the  English 
were  cursed  with  a  Dutch  tyrant,  who  sent  their  com  to  Hol- 
land. The  truth  was  that  a  week  of  such  fatherly  govern- 
ment as  that  of  Lewis  would  have  raised  all  England  in  arms 
from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall.  That  there  might  be 
abundance  at  Paris,  the  people  of  Normandy  and  Anjou 
were  stuffing  themselves  with  nettles.  That  there  might  be 
tranquillity  at  Paris,  the  peasantry  were  fighting  with  the 
bargemen  and  the  troops  all  along  the  Loire  and  the  Seine. 
Multitudes  fled  from  those  rural  districts  where  bread  cost 
five  sous  a  pound  to  the  happy  place  where  bread  was  to  be 
had  for  two  sous  a  pound.  It  was  nscessary  to  drive  the 
bmished  crowds  back  by  force  from  the  barriers,  and  to  de 
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Bounce  the  most  terrible  punishments  against  all  who  should 
not  go  home  and  starve  quietly.* 

Lfew?s  was  sensible  that  the  strength  of  France  had  been 
overstrained  by  the  exertions  of  the  last  campaign.  Even  if 
her  harvest  and  her  vintage  had  been  abundant,  she  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do  in  1694  what  she  had  done  in  1693  ; 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  that,  in  a  season  of  extreme  dis- 
tress, she  should  again  send  into  the  field  armies  snperior  in 
number  on  every  point  to  the  armies  of  the  coalition.  New 
conquests  were  not  to  be  expected.  It  would  be  much  if  the 
harassed  and  exhausted  land,  beset  on  all  sides  by  enemiesi 
should  be  able  to  sustain  a  defensive  war  without  any  disas- 
ter. So  able  a  politician  as  the  French  King  could  not  but 
feel  that  it  would  be  for  his  advantage  to  treat  with  the  allies 
while  they  were  still  awed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  gigan 
tic  efforts  which  his  kingdom  had  just  made,  and  before  tjie 
collapse  which  had  followed  those  efforts  should  becume 
visible. 

He  had  long  been  communicating  through  various  channels 
with  some  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  trying  to  induce 
them  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  But  he  had  as  yet 
made  no  overture  tending  to  a  general  pacification.  For  he 
knew  that  there  could  be  no  general  pacification  unless  he 
was  prepared  to  abandon  the  cause  of  James  and  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  as  King  and  Queen 
of  England.  This  was  in  truth  the  point  on  which  every 
thing  turned.  What  should  be  done  with  those  great  fortresses 
which  Lewis  had  unjustly  seized  and  annexed  to  his  empire 
in  time  of  peace,  Luxemburg  which  overawed  the  Moselle, 
and  Strasburg  which  domineered  over  the  Upper  Rhine ;  what 
should  be  done  with  the  places  which  he  had  recently  won  in 
open  war,  Philipsburg,  Mons  and  Namur,  Huy  and  Charleroy ; 
what  barrier  should  be  given  to  the  States  General ;  on  what 
terms  Lorraine  should  be  restored  to  its  hereditary  Dukes; 
thfise  were  assuredly  not  unimporteuit  questions.  But  the  all 
important  question  was  whether  England  was  to  be,  as  ^e 
had  been  under  James,  a  dependency  of  France,  or,  as  she 
was  under  William  and  Mary,  a  power  of  the  first  rank, 
(f  L^wis  really  wished  for  peace,  he  must  bring  himself  to 


*  See  the  Monthly  Mercuries  and  London  Gazettes  of  SeplMr  ber 
\)ctob^,  Ncvembor  and  December,  1693 ;  Dangean,  Sept.  6  S7»  Oal 
tU  Nov.  2\ ;  the  Price  of  the  Abdicatum. '  398. 
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he  Sovereigns  whom  he  had  so  olien  designated  u 
Gould  he  bring  himself  lo  recognize  them  f     His 
,  hia  pride,  his  regard  for  the  unhappy  exiles  whc 
I  a!  Saint  Germains,  his  pernonul  dislike  of  the  in- 
and  unconquerable  adversary  who  had  been  con- 
saing  his  path   during  twenty  years,  were  on  one 
ileresta  and  those  of  his  people  were  on  the  other. 
ive  been  sensible  that  it  was  not  in  his  pow.  r  to 
le  English,  that  he  must  at  last  leave  them  loci-or*o 
iiment  for  themselves,  and  that  what  he  must  do  lit 
d   be  best  to  do  soon.     Yet  he  could  not  al  onoo 
is  mind  to  what  was  so  disagreeable  to  him.     He 
lened  a  negotiation  with  the  Stales  Gtiueral  throu^ 
ilion  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  seal  a  confi- 
3sary  to  confer  in  secret  at  Brussels  with  Dykvelt 
sed  the  entire  confidence  of  William.     There  wa» 
ssion  about  matters  of  secondary  importance :  but 

rivate  conversation,  expressions  plainly  implying 
wernment  which  he  represented  was  prepared  to 
.Villiiim  nnd  Maryr   hut  no  formal   assurance  could 
from  him,     JiiM  al  tlie  sjime  lime  the   King  of 

■ 
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« 

It  might  well  be  suspected  that  a  negotiation  conducted  in 
this  manner  was  merely  meant  to  divide  the  confederatML 
William  understood  the  whole  importance  of  the  conjuncture. 
He  had  not,  it  may  be,  the  eye  of  a  great  captain  *for  all  the 
turns  of  a  battle*  But  he  had,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the 
e}'e  of  a  great  statesman  for  all  the  turns  of  a  war.  That 
France  had  at  length  made  overtures  to  him  was  a  sufficient 
proof  that  she  felt  herself  spent  and  sinking.  That  those 
overtures  were  made  with  extreme  reluctance  and  hesitetioii 
proved  that  she  had  not  yet  come  to  a  temper  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  have  peace  with  her  on  fair  terms.  He  saw  that 
the  enemy  was  beginning  to  give  ground,  and  that  this  was  the 
time  to  assume  the  offensive,  to  push  forward,  to  bring  up 
every  reserve.  But  whether  the  opportunity  should  be  seized 
or  lost  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to  decide.  The  King  of 
France  might  levy  troops  and  exact  taxes  without  any  limit 
save  that  which  Uie  laws  of  nature  impose  on  despotism. 
But  the  King  of  England  could  do  nothing  without  the  sup« 
port  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  it  had  hitherto  supported  him  zealously  and  liberally, 
was  not  a  body  on  which  he  could  rely.  It  had  indeed  got 
into  a  state  which  perplexed  and  alarmed  all  the  most  saga- 
cious politicians  of  that  age.  There  was  something  appalling 
in  the  union  of  such  boundless  power  and  such  boundless 
caprice.  The  fate  of  the  whole  civilized  world  depended  on 
the  votes  of  the  representatives  of  the  English  people  ;  and 
there  was  no  public  man  who  could  venture  to  say  with  con- 
fidence what  those  representatives  might  not  be  induced  to 
vote  within  twenty-four  hours.*  William  painfully  felt  that 
It  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  prince  dependent  on  an  assem- 
bly so  violent  at  one  time,  so  languid  at  another,  to  effect  any 
thing  great.  Indeed,  though  no  sovereign  did  so  much  to 
secuie  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
DO  sovereign  loved  the  House  of  Commons  less.  Nor  is  this 
strange :  for  he  saw  that  House  at  the  veiy  worst.  He  saw 
it  when  it  had  just  acquired  the  power  and  had  not  yet  ac* 
quired  the  gravity  of  a  senate.     In  his  letters  to  Heinsius  lie 

^  "  Sir  John  Lowther  Bays,  nobody  can  know  one  day  what  a 
flonae  of  Cknmnona  would  do  the  next ;  in  which  all  agreed  with 
him."  Theee  /emarkable  words  were  written  liy  Caermarthen  on  the 
viargin  of  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Bochetter  in  Auguat,  1692  Dafayn- 
pla,  Apr««dix  to  part  ii.  eh^>.  7. 
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situation  made  il  necessury  for  him  to  treat  wit& 

d  not  discovered  either  the  cause  or  (lie  cure  of 

ith  woa  that  the  change  which  the  Revolution  had 
ie  situation  of  the  House  of  Coinmona  hai  mada 
lange  necessary;  and  thai  otherchange  had  aotyel 
:e.      There  was  parliamenlary  govemraent:    but 
no  Ministry ;  and,  without  a  Ministry,  the  working 
amentary  gavBrmnent,  such  oa  ours,  must  alwayi 
ly  and  unsafe. 

eotial  to  our  libeniea  Ihal  the  House  of  Commona 
ircise  a  coDiroI  over  all  the  departments  of  the  ex- 

Bts  hundred  people,  even  if  they  were  intellectually 

1  if  every  one  of  them  were  a  Burleigh  or  a  Sully, 
unfit  for  executive  functions.     It  has  been  truly 
every  large  collection  of  human  beinps,  iiowevei 
ited,  haa  a  strong  tendency  to  become  a  mob;  and 
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Bwnti  lyf  the  liiniiiiimmbmi.  Each  ITtDisler  cooduelB  tbe 
ordinary  bonneM  of  his  own  office  withoat  reference  to  Ina 
eoHeagnes.  Bat  the  moat  important  busioeas  of  erery  office 
and  especially  such  bosineaa  as  is  likely  to  be  tbe  subject  of 
diacossion  in  Parliament^  is  brought  under  the  consideration 
oi  the  whole  Ministry.  In  ParOameDt  the  Ministers  are 
boond  to  act  as  <xie  man  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  ex- 
eentive  government.  If  one  of  them  dissents  from  the  rest 
on  a  question  too  important  to  admit  of  compromise,  it  is  his 
duty  to  retire.  WhiJe  the  Ministers  retain  the  confidence  of 
tlw  parliamentary  majority,  that  majority  supports  them 
against  opposition,  and  rejects  every  motion  which  reflects 
on  them  or  is  likely  to  embarrass  them*  If  they  forfeit  that 
confidence,  if  the  parliamentary  majority  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  patronage  is  distributed,  with  the  way  in 
which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  used,  with  the  conduct  of 
foreign  af&irs,  with  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  remedy  is 
simple.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Commons  should  take 
on  themselves  the  business  of  administration,  that  they  should 
request  the  Crown  to  make  this  man  a  bishop  and  that  man  a 
judge,  to  pardon  one  criminal  and  to  execute  another,  to  ne« 
^tiate  a  treaty  on  a  particular  basis  or  to  send  an  expedition 
to  a  particular  place.  They  have  merely  to  declare  that  they 
have  ceased  to  trust  the  Ministry,  and  to  ask  for  a  Ministry 
mhich  they  can  trust 

It  is  by  means  of  Ministries  thus  constituted,  and  thus 
changed,  that  the  English  government  has  long  been  con- 
ducted in  general  conformity  with  the  deliberate  sense  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  yet  has  been  wonderfully  free  from 
the  vices  which  are  characteristic  of  governments  adminis- 
tered by  large,  tumultuous  and  divided  assemblies.  A  few 
distinguished  persons,  agreeing  in  their  general  opinions,  are 
the  confidential  advisers  at  once  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm.  In  the  closet  they  speak  with  the 
authority  of  men  who  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  In  Parliament  thev  speak  with 
the  authority  of  men  versed  in  great  affairs  and  acquainted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  the  State.  Thus  the  Cabinet  has 
•omething  of  the  popular  character  of  a  representative  body ; 
and  the  representative  body  has  something  of  the  gravity  of 
a  cabinet. 

Sometimes  the  state  of  parties  is  such  that  no  set  ot  men 
who  can  be  brought  together  possesses  the  full  confidenoe 
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is  the  case,  iliere  musi  be  a  weak  Ministry;  and 
probably  be  a  rapid  succession  of  weak  MlQinries. 
nes  the  Huuse  of  Commons  Dever  fails  to  gel  iittti 
ch  00  pei-son  friendly  to  representative  goveramenl 
iplale  wilhoul  uneasiness,  into  a  slate  wliioh  may 
a  form  some  faini  notion  of  the  stale  of  ihul  HouM 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  William.  The  m*- 
led  but  foinl;  for  the  weakest  Ministry  has  gTtU 
a  regulator  of  parliamentary  proceedings;  ond  in 

years  of  the  reign  of  William  there  was  no  Min- 

>T  has  yet  attempted  lo  trace  Ihe  progress  of  this 
an  institution    indispensable   to  llic    harmonioua 
f  our  other  icsiitulions.     The  first  Ministry  waa 
lartly  of  mere  chance,  and  partly  of  wisdom,  not 
"  that    highest  wisdom  which  is  conversaDt  with 
ciplea  of  political  philosophy,  but  of  that  lower 
hich   meets  daily  exigencies  by  daily  expedients. 
'illiam    nor  the  most  enlighiened   of  his  advisers 
■stood  ihe  nature  and  impormncc  of  thai  noiseless 
—  for   il  was   no   less,  —  which   began  about  the 
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lecently  emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  bad  heeo 
expected  that  he  would  pass  the  remains  of  an  ignominious 
and  disastrous  life.  During  that  period  of  general  terror 
and  confusion  which  followed  the  flight  of  James,  Sunder- 
land had  disappeared.  It  was  high  time :  for  of  all  the 
agents  of  the  fallen  government  he  was,  with  the  single  ex* 
ception  of  Jeffreys,  the  most  odious  to  the  nation.  Few  koew 
that  Sunderland^s  voice  bad  in  secret  been  given  against  the 
spoliation  of  Magdalene  College  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
Bishops :  but  all  knew  that  he  had  signed  numerous  instm* 
ments  dispensing  with  statutes,  that  he  had  sate  in  the  High 
Commission,  that  he  had  turned  or  pretended  to  turn  Papif«t, 
that  he  had,  a  few  days  after  bis  apostasy,  appeared  in  West- 
minster Hall  as  a  witness  against  the  oppressed  fathers  of 
the  Church.  He  had  indeed  atoned  for  many  crimes  by  one 
crime  baser  than  all  the  rest.  As  soon  as  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  day  of  deliverance  and  retribution  was  at 
hand,  he  had,  by  a  most  dexterous  and  seasonable  treason, 
.  earned  his  pardon.  During  the  three  months  which  preceded 
the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  armament  in  Torbay,  he  had  ren« 
Jered  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  the  Protestant  religion 
services  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  either  thfi  wicked- 
ness or  the  utility.  To  him  chiefly  it  was  owing  that,  at  the 
most  critical  moment  in  our  history,  a  French  army  was  not 
menacing  the  Batavian  frontier  and  a  French  fleet  hovering 
about  the  English  coast.  William  could  not,  without  stain- 
ing his  own  honor,  refuse  to  protect  one  whom  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  employ.  Yet  it  was  no  easy  task  even  for  Wil- 
liam to  save  that  guilty  head  from  the  first  outbreak  of  pub- 
lic fury.  For  even  those  extreme  politicians  of  both  sides 
who  agreed  in  nothing  else  agreed  in  calling  for  vengeance 
on  the  renegade.  The  Whigs  hated  him  as  the  vilest  of  the 
slaves  by  whom  the  late  government  had  been  served,  and 
the  Jacobites  as  the  vilest  of  the  traitors  by  whom  it  had  been 
overthrown.  Had  he  remained  in  England,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  if  indeed  the 
executioner  had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  populace.  Bui 
in  Holland  a  political  refugee,  favored  by  the  Stadtholder, 
might  hope  to  live  unmolested.  To  Holland  Sunderland  fled, 
disguised,  it  is  said,  as  a  woman ;  and  his  \%ife  accompanied 
him.  At  Rotterdam,  a  town  devoted  to  the  I  louse  of  Orange, 
He  tliought  himself  secure.  But  tlie  magistrates  were  not  in 
all  the-  «eci*ets  of  the  Prince,  and  were  assured  by  some  Htisv 
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nen  ihol  His  Highness  would  be  delighted  lo  hoai 
rr«Bt  of  the  Popish  dog,  the  Judoa,  whose  appear- 
Tower  Hill  was  impaiienlly  expecled  by  all  Loodon. 
ind  WHS  ihrowti  into  prison,  and  remained  (here  till 
r  for  his  release  arrived  from  Whitehall.  He  then 
id  to  Arasierdam,  and  there  changed  hia  religion 
His  second  apostasy  edified  his  wife  as  much  as  hJa 
slasy  had  edified  liis  master.  The  Countess  wrola 
e  her  pious  friends  in  England  thni  her  poor  dear 
lan  had  at  lasi  been  really  touched  by  divine  graco, 
,  in  spite  of  all  lier  afflictions,  she  was  comforted  by 
lim  so  true  a  convert.  We  may,  however,  without 
ation  of  Christian  charily,  suspect  thai  he  was  still 
e  false,  callous  Sunderland  who,  a  few  monlhs  be- 
1  made  Bonrepaus  shudder  by  denying  ihe  existence 
i,  and  had,  at  ihe  same  lime,  won  the  heart  ofJamea 
nding  to   believe  in  iransobsiantialion.     In  a  short 

banished  man  put  forth  an  apology  for  his  conduct, 
ology,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  amount 
o  a  confession  that  he  had  committed  one  series  of 
n  order  to  gain  .lames's   favor,  and  another  series  in 

nvuid   beizig  involved  in  James's   ruin.     The   writer 
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Cngland.  But  when  that  assembly  had  ceased  to  exist,  he 
thought  himself  safe.  He  returned  a  few  days  afler  the  Act 
of  Grace  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords.  From  the 
benefit  of  that  A  zi  he  was  by  name  excluded :  but  he  well 
knew  that  he  had  now  nothing  to  fear.  He  went  privately  to 
Kensington,  was  admitted  into  the  closet,  had  an  audience 
which  lasted  two  hours,  and  then  retired  to  his  country  house.* 

Duriiig  many  months  he  led  a  secluded  life,  and  had  no 
residence  in  London.  Once  in  the  spring  of  1691,  to  !ho 
great  astonishment  of  the  public,  he  showed  his  face  in  tiie 
circle  at  Court,  and  was  graciously  received.f  He  seems  to 
have  been  afraid  that  he  might,  on  his  reappearance  in  Parlia- 
ment, receive  some  marked  affront.  He  therefore,  vc^ry  pni- 
dently,  stole  down  to  Westminster,  in  the  dead  time  of  the 
year,  on  a  day  to  which  the  Houses  stood  adjourned  by  the 
royal  command,  and  on  which  they  met  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjourning  again.  Sunderland  had  just  time  to  pre- 
sent himself,  to  take  the  oaths,  to  sign  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  and  to  resume  his  seat.  None  of  the  few 
peers  who  were  present  had  an  opportunity  of  making  any 
remark.}  It  was  not  till  the  year  1692  that  he  began  to  attend 
regularly.  He  was  silent :  but  silent  he  had  always  been  in 
large  assemblies,  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  power. 
His  talents  were  not  those  of  a  public  speaker.  The  art  in 
which  he  surpassed  all  men  was  the  art  of  whispering.  His 
tact,  his  quick  eye  for  the  foibles  of  individuals,  his  caressing 
manners,  his  power  of  insinuation,  and,  above  all,  his  apparent 
frankness,  made  him  irresistible  in  private  conversation.  By 
means  of  these  qualities  he  had  governed  James,  and  now 
aspired  to  govern  William. 

To  govern  William,  indeed,  was  not  easy.  But  Sunderland 
succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  measure  of  favor  and  influence 
as  excited  much  surprise  and  some  indignation.  In  truth, 
scarcely  any  mind  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  witchery 
of  his  talk  and  of  his  manners.  Every  man  is  prone  to  be- 
lieve in  the  gratitude  and  attachment  even  of  the  most  worth* 
leas  persons  on  whom  he  has  conferred  great  benefits.  It  can 
therefore  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  the  most  skilful  of  nil 
flatterers  should  have  been  heard  with  favor,  when  he,  w  itb 


•  Van  Citters,  May  A,  1690. 
t  Evelyn,  April  24,  1691. 
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every  outward  sign  of  strong  emotion,  implored  permiflsion  to 
dedicate  all  his  Acuities  to  the  service  of  the  generous  pro- 
tector to  whom  he  owed  property,  liberty,  life.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  King  was  deceived. 
He  may  have  thought,  with  good  reason,  that,  though  little 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  Sunderland's  profession,  mneh 
confidence  might  be  placed  in  Sunderland's  situation ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  Sunderland  proved,  on  the  whole,  a  more  &ith- 
ful  servant  than  a  much  less  depraved  man  might  have  been, 
lie  did  indeed  make,  in  profound  secrecy,  some  timid  over- 
tures towards  a  reconciliation  with  James.  But  it  may  bo 
confidently  affirmed  that,  even  had  those  overtures  been  gra- 
ciously received, — and  they  appear  to  have  been  received 
very  ungraciou8ly,-^he  twice  turned  renegade  would  never 
have  rendered  any  real  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  He 
well  knew  that  he  had  done  that  which  at  Saint  Germains 
must  be  regarded  as  inexpiable.  It  was  not  merely  that  he 
had  been  treacherous  and  ungrateful.  Marlborough  had  been 
ufi  treacherous  and  as  ungrateful ;  and  Marlborough  had  been 
pardoned.  But  Marlborough  had  not  been  guiky  of  the  impi- 
ous hypocrisy  of  counterfeiting  the  signs  of  conversion.  Marl- 
borough had  not  pretended  to  be  convinced  by  the  arguments 
of  the  Jesuits,  to  be  touched  by  divine  grace,  to  pine  for  union 
with  the  only  true  Church.  Marlborough  had  not,  when  Popery 
was  in  the  ascendant,  crossed  himself,  shrived  himself,  done 
penance,  taken  the  communion  in  one  kind,  and,  as  soon  as  a 
turn  of  fortune  came,  apostatized  back  again,  and  proclaimed 
to  all  the  world  that,  when  he  knelt  at  the  confessional  and 
received  the  host,  he  was  merely  laughing  at  the  King  and  the 
priests.  The  crime  of  Sunderland  was  one  which  could  never 
be  forgiven  by  James ;  and  a  crime  which  could  never  be  for- 
given by  James  was,  in  some  sense,  a  recommendation  to 
William.  The  Court,  nay,  the  Council,  was  full  of  men  who 
might  hope  to  prosper  if  the  banished  King  were  restored. 
llxit  Sunderland  bad  Icflb  himself  no  retreat.  He  had  broken 
down  all  the  bridges  behind  him.  He  had  been  so  false  to 
one  side  that  he  must  of  necessity  be  true  to  the  other.  That 
he  was  in  the  main  true  to  the  government  which  now  pro- 
tected him  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  and,  being  true,  he 
could  not  but  be  useful.  He  was,  in  some  respects,  eminently 
qualified  to  be  at  that  time  an  adviser  of  |he  Crown.  He  had 
exactly  the  talents  and  the  knowledge  which  William  wanted. 
The  two  together  would  have  made  up  a  consummate  sUtes- 
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man.  The  mafli<»r  was  capable  of  forming  and  executinfl 
large  designs,  but  was  negligent  of  those  small  arts  in  which 
the  servant  excelled.  The  master  saw  farther  off  than  other 
men ;  bu^  wliat  was  near  no  man  saw  so  clearly  as  the  ser* 
vant  The  master,  though  profoundly  versed  in  the  politica 
of  the  great  community  of  nations,  never  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  politics  of  his  own  kingdom.  The  servant  was  per* 
fe^nly  well  informed  as  to  the  temper  and  the  organization  of 
liie  English  factions,  and  as  to  the  strong  and  weak  parts  o^ 
the  character  of  every  Englishman  of  note. 

Early  in  1693,  it  was  rumored  that  Sunderland  was  con- 
sulted on  all  important  questions  relating  to  the  internal 
administration  of  the  realm ;  and  the  rumor  became  stronger 
when  it  was  known  that  he  had  come  up  to  Liondon  in  the 
autumn  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  and  that  he  had 
taken  a  large  mansion  near  Whitehall.  The  coffeehouse  poli- 
ticians were  confident  tiiat  he  was  about  to  hold  some  high 
ofHce.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  the  wisdom  to  be  content 
with  the  reality  oV  power,  and  to  leave  the  show  to  others.* 

His  opinion  was  that,  as  long  as  the  King  tried  to  balance 
the  two  great  parties  against  each  other,  and  to  divide  his 
favor  equally  between  them,  both  would  think  themselves  ill 
used,  and  neither  would  lend  to  the  government  that  hearty 
and  steady  support  which  was  now  greatly  needed.  His 
Majesty  must  make  up  his  mind  to  give  a  marked  preference 
to  one  or  the  other ;  and  there  were  three  weighty  reasons 
for  giving  the  preference  to  the  Whigs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  were  on  principle  attached  to 
tlie  reigning  dynasty.  In  their  view  the  Revolution  had  been, 
not  merely  necessary,  not  merely  justifiable,  but  happy  and 
glorious.  It  had  been  the  triumph  of  their  political  theory. 
When  they  swore  allegiance  to  William,  they  swore  without 
scruple  or  reservation ;  and  they  were  so  far  from  havinc 
any  doubt  about  his  title  that  they  thought  it  the  best  of  aU 
titles.  The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  very  generally  disap- 
proved of  that  vote  of  the  Convention  which  had  placed  him 
on  tlio  til  rone.  Some  of  them  were  at  heart  Jacobites,  and 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  only  that  they  might 
be  better  able  to  injure  him.  Others,  though  they  thought  it 
their  duty  to  obey  him  as  King  in  fact,  denied  that  he  wan 
king  by  right,  and,  if  they  were  loyal  to  him,  were  loyii. 


•  a/Hennitage,  Sept  j^|,  Oct  -^^  1^^ 
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ithusiasm.  There  could,  therefore,  be  little  doabl 
of  Ihe  iwo  parties  it  would  be  safer  lor  him  to  rely. 
iecond  place,  as  10  ihe  panicular  malter  C3  which 
was  ai  preaem  set,  the  Whigs  were,  as  a  body,  pre- 
luppun  him  strenuously,  and  the  Tories  were,  as  m 
ined  lo  thwart  him.  The  minds  of  men  were  st 
much  occupied  by  the  question,  in  whntway  the  war 

be  carried  on.  To  that  question  the  two  parties 
'Cry  diilerent  answers.  An  opinion  had  during  many 
cen  growing  among  the  Tories  that  the  policy  of 
ought  lo  be  strictly  insular ;  that  she  ought  to  IpavB 
:e  of  Flanders  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Slates  CJeneral, 
3  of  Austria  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire ;  thai 

to  carry  on  hostilitieB  with  vigor  by  sea,  but  to  keep 
iich  on  army  as  might,  with  the  help  of  the  militia, 
^nt  lo  repel  "an  invasion.  It  was  plain  that,  if  this 
ere  adopted,  there  might  be  an  immediate  reduciion 
:ea  which  pressed  most  heavily  on  ihe  nation.  But 
a  mainlained  ihal  this  relief  would  be  dearly  pur- 
Many  thousands  of  brave  Kngiish  soldiera  were  now 
ra.  'Yet  the  allies  had  not  been  nhle  to  prevent  the 
«m  taking  Mons  in  1691,  Niimur  in  WM.  Chnrleroy 
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com  juod  to  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the  cic^d  of  the 
Tories  till  the  French  Revolution  produced  a  complete  change 
In  their  feelings.*  As  the  chief  object  of  William  was  to 
open  the  campaign  of  1694  in  Flanders  with  an  immense 
display  of  force,  it  was  sufficiently  clear  to  whom  he  roust 
look  for  assistance. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  the  stronger  party  in 
Parliament  The  general  election  of  1690,  indeed,  had  not 
been  favorable  to  them.  They  had  been,  for  a  time,  a  mi- 
nority: but  they  had  ever  since  been  constantly  gaining 
ficround  :  they  were  now  in  number  a  full  half  of  the  Lower 
douse ;  and  their  effective  strength  was  more  than  propor- 
tioned to  their  number :  for  in  energy,  alertness  and  discipline, 
they  were  decidedly  superior  to  their  opponents.  Their 
organization  was  not  indeed  so  perfect  as  it  afterwards  became  * 
but  they  had  already  begun  to  look  for  guidance  to  a  small 
knot  of  distinguished  men,  which  was  long  afterwards  widely 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Junto.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
parallel  in  history,  ancient  or  modern,  to  the  authority  exer- 
cised by  this  council,  during  twenty  troubled  years,  over  the 
Whig  body.  The  men  who  acquired  that  authority  in  the 
days  of  William  and  Mary  continued  to  possess  it,  without 
interruption,  in  office  and  out  of  office,  till  George  the  First 
was  on  the  throne. 

One  of  these  men  was  Russell.  Of  his  shameful  dealings 
with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  we  possess  proofs  whi^ 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  But  no  such  proofs  were  laid  before 
the  world  till  he  had  been  many  years  dead.  If  rumors  of 
his  guilt  got  abroad,  they  were  vague  and  improbable  :  they 
rested  on  no  evidence  :  they  could  be  traced  to  no  trustworthy 
author  ;  and  they  might  well  be  regarded  by  his  contempora- 
ries as  Jacobite  calumnies.  What  was  quite  certain  was  that 
he  sprang  from  an  illustrious  house,  which  had  done  and  suf- 
fered great  things  for  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
that  he  had  signed  the  invitation  of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  that 


*  It  18  amusing  to  see  how  Johnson's  Tcryisxn  breaks  out  where  m 
ihould  hardly  expect  to  find  it.  Hastings  says,  in  the  Third  Part  of 
Henry  the  Sixth, 


"  Let  ua  be  backM  with  Ood,  and  with  the 
Which  He  hath  glTen  for  fbnde  impre;;iiablu. 
And  with  their  helps  alone  defend  ouiwlres  ^ 

•*Tlds»     viyi  Johnson,  in  a  note,  «  has  been  the  advice  of  every  man 
«bO|  in  May  age,  understood  and  fiivored  tue  mtereet  of  Bnglano*' 


•• 


inded  with  the  Delirerer  at  Tarbay,  that  he  had  in 
lit,  on  all  occasioiu),  spoken  and  voted  as  a  zetilotu 
at  lie  hnd  won  a  great  victory,  that  he  had  saved  hi* 
from   an   invasion,   niid    that,  since   he   had    lert  llw 
y,  evfry  ihirij;  had  gcine  wrong.     VVh  cannot  there- 
der  that  his  iiifiuence  over  his  party  should  have  been 
ible. 

le  greatest  man  among  the  memhers  of  the  Juaid, 
ame  respects,  the  greatest  man  of  that  age,  wus  ihu 
aper  Somers.     lie  was  equally  eminent  as  a  jurist 
politician,  as  on  orator  and  as  a.  wriicr.    Hi!)  speeche* 
ished  :  but  hia  State  papers  remain,  and  are  mudcla 
luminous,  and  dignified  eloquence.     He  had  led  a 
putalion   in   llie  Mouse   of  Commons,  where   he   hud, 
ur  years,  been  alwaya   heard   with  delight ;  and   iha 
imhers  siili  looked  up  lo  him  aa  their  leader,  and  siill 
r  meetings   under  his  roof.     In  llie  great  place  to 
had  recently  been  promoted,  he  had  so  borne  him- 
afier  a  very  few  months,  even  faction  and  envy  lind 
)   murmur  at  his   elevation.      In   truth,   he  united  all 
ities  of  a  great  judge,  an  intellect  comprehensive 
d  acute,  diiigenc,  iniegrity,  patience,  suavity.     In 
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His  good  temper  and  his  good  breeding  never  failed.  Hit 
semore,  his  look,  his  tones  were  expressive  of  benevolence. 
His  humanity  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  had  re 
ceived  from  nature  a  body  such  as  is  generally  found  united 
with  a  peevish  and  irritable  mind.  His  life  was  one  long  mal- 
ady :  his  nerves  were  weak :  his  complexion  was  livid :  his 
face  was  prematurely  wrinkled.  Yet  his  enemies  could  not 
pretend  that  he  had  ever  once,  during  a  long  and  troubled 
public  life,  been  goaded,  even  by  sudden  provocation,  into 
vehemence  inconsistent  with  the  mild  dignity  of  his  character. 
aU  that  was  lef\  to  them  was  to  assert  that  his  disposition  was 
very  far  from  be'mg  so  gentle  as  the  world  believed,  that  hs 
was  really  prone  to  the  angry  passions,  and  that  sometimei^ 
while  his  voice  was  soft,  and  his  words  kind  and  courteooa 
his  delicate  frame  was  almost  convulsed  by  suppressed  emo- 
tion. It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  reproach  is  the  high- 
est of  all  eulogies. 

The  most  accomplished  men  of  those  times  have  told  us  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  Somers  was  not 
competent  to  instruct  and  to  delight.  He  had  never  travelled ; 
and,  in  that  age,  an  Englishman  who  had  not  travelled  was 
generally  thought  incompetent  to  give  an  opinion  on  works  of 
art.  But  connoisseurs  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Vatican  and  of  the  Florentine  gallery  allowed  that  the  tastf» 
of  Somers  in  painting  and  sculpture  was  exquisite.  Philology 
was  one  of  his  favorite  pursuits.  He  had  traversed  the  whole 
vast  range  of  polite  literature,  ancient  and  modern.  He  was 
at  once  a  munificent  and  severely  judicious  patron  of  genius 
and  learning.  Locke  owed  opulence  to  Somers.  By  Somers 
Addison  was  drawn  forth  from  a  cell  in  a  college.  In  distant 
countries  the  name  of  Somers  was  mentioned  with  respect 
and  gratitude  by  great  scholars  and  poets  who  had  never  seen 
his  face.  He  was  the  benefactor  of  Leclerc.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Pilicaja.  Neither  political  nor  religious  differences 
prevented  him  from  extending  his  powerful  protection  to  meril. 
Hickes,  the  fiercest  and  most  intolerant  of  all  the  nonjurors, 
obtained,  by  the  influence  oi  Somers,  permission  to  study 
Teutonic  antiquities  in  freedom  and  safety.  Vertue,  a  strict 
Roman  Catholic,  was  raised  by  the  discriminating  and  Uberul 
patronage  of  Somers  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  first 
rank  among  the  engravers  of  the  age. 

The  generosity  with  which  Somers  treated  his  opponents 
WAS  the  more  honorable  to  him  because  he  was  no  waverer  io 
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polinca.  Prom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  puUie  IHe  he 
wuji  a  steady  Whig.  His  voice  was  indeed  always  raised, 
when  his  party  was  dominant  in  the  State,  against  violent  and 
vindictive  counsels;  but  he  never  forsook  his  friends,  even 
when  their  perverse  neglect  of  his  advice  had  brought  them 
to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

His  powers  of  mind  and  his  acquirements  were  not  denied, 
even  by  his  detractors.  The  most  acrimonious  Tories  were 
forced  to  admit,  with  an  ungracious  snarl,  which  increased  the 
value  of  their  praise,  thai  he  had  all  the  intellectual  qualities 
of  a  great  man,  and  that  in  him  alone,  among  his  contempo- 
nirie.^,  brilliant  eloquence  and  wit  were  to  be  found  associated 
with  the  quiet  and  steady  prudence  which  insures  success  in 
life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  the  foulest  of  all  the 
many  libels  that  were  published  against  him,  he  was  slandered 
under  the  name  of  Cicero.  As  his  abilities  could  not  be 
questioned,  he  was  charged  with  irreligion  and  immorality. 
That  he  was  heterodox  all  the  country  vicars  and  foxhunting 
S(|uires  firmly  believed  :  but  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
heterodoxy  there  were  many  different  opinions.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  Low  Churchman  of  the  school  of  Tillotson, 
whom  he  always  loved  and  honored  ;  and  he  was,  like  Tillot- 
son,  called  by  bigots  a  Presbyterian,  an  Arian,  a  Socinian,  a 
Deist,  and  an  Atheist. 

The  private  life  of  this  great  statesman  and  magistrate  was 
ma^'gnantly  scrutinized  ;  and  tales  were  told  about  his  liber- 
tininm  which  went  on  growing  till  they  became  too  absurd  for 
tlip  credulity  even  of  party  spirit.  At  last,  long  afler  he  had 
be^n  condemned  to  flannel  and  chicken  broth,  a  wretched 
C(>urtesan,  who  had  probably  never  seen  him  except  in  tlie 
btage  box  at  the  theatre,  when  she  was  following  her  vocation 
below  in  a  mask,  published  a  lampoon  in  which  she  described 
him  as  the  master  of  a  harem  more  costly  than  the  Great 
Turk's.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  small  nucleus  of  truth  round  which  this  great  mass  of  fiction 
gathered,  and  that  the  wisdom  and  selfcommand  which  Som- 
ers  never  wanted  in  the  senate,  on  the  judgment  seat,  at  the 
council  board,  or  in  the  society  of  wits,  scholars  and  philoso 
phers,  were  not  always  proof  against  female  attractions.* 

*  The  eulogies  on  Somers  and  the  invectives  against  him  are  innu- 
merable. Perhaps  the  best  way  to  come  to  a  just  judgment  would 
be  to  collect  all  that  has  been  said  about  him  by  Swift  and  by  Addison, 
rhey  woe  the  two  keenest  observers  of  their  time ;  and  they  both 
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Another  director  of  the  Whig  party  was  Cha/les  Montague. 
He  was  of\en,  when  he  had  risen  to  power,  honors  and  richw 
called  an  upstart  by  those  who  envieid  his  success.  That  they 
should  have  called  him  so  nmy  seem  strange ;  for  few  of  the 
statesmen  of  his  time  could  show  such  a  pedigree  as  his.  He 
sprang  from  a  family  as  old  as  the  Conqu^ :  he  was  in  the 
suixsession  to  an  earldom,  and  was,  by  thejpatemal  side,  cousin 
of  three  earls.  But  he  was  the  younger  son  of  a  younger 
brother ;  and  that  phrase  had,  ever  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare 
and  Raleigh,  and  perhaps  before  their  time,  been  proverbially 
used  to  designate  a  person  so  poor  as  to  be  broken  to  the  most 
abject  servitude  or  ready  for  the  most  desperate  adventure. 

Charles  Montague  was  early  destined  for  the  Church,  was 
entered  on  the  foundation  of  Westminster,  and,  afler  distin-' 
guishing  himself  there  by  skill  in  Latin  versification,  was  sent 
up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  the  philos- 
ophy of  Descartes  was  still  dominant  in  the  schools.  But  a 
few  select  spirits  had  separated  from  the  crowd,  and  formed 
a  fit  audience  round  a  far  greater  teacher.*  Conspicuous 
among  the  youths  of  high  promise  who  were  proud  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  Newton  was  the  quick  and  versatile  Montague. 
Under  such  guidance  the  young  student  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  severe  sciences  :  but  poetry  was  his  favor- 
ite pursuit ;  and  when  the  University  invited  her  sons  to  cel- 
ebrate royal  marriages  and  funerals,  he  was  generally  allowed 
to  have  surpassed  his  competitors.  His  fame  travelled  to  Lion- 
don  ;  he  was  thought  a  clever  lad  by  the  wits  who  met  at 
Will's,  and  the  lively  parody  which  he  wrote,  in  concert  with 
his  friend  and  fellow-student  Prior,  on  Dryden's  Hind  and 
Panther,  was  received  with  great  applause. 

At  this  time  all  Montague's  wishes  pointed  towards  the 
Church.     At  a  later  period,  when  he  was  a  peer  with  twelve 

knew  him  welL  But  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  till  Swift  turned 
I'ory,  he  always  extolled  Somers,  not  only  as  the  most  accomplished, 
but  at  the  most  virtuous  of  men.  In  the  dedication  of  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub  are  these  words,  **  There  is  no  virtue,  either  of  a  public  or  pri- 
fate  life,  which  some  circumstances  of  your  own  have  not  often  pro- 
duced upon  the  stage  of  the  world ; "  and  again,  •*  I  should  be  very 
aoatK  the  bright  example  of  your  Lordship's  virtues  should  be  lost  to 
itliei  eyes,  both  for  their  sake  and  your  own."  In  the  Disoouise  of 
the  Conteets  and  Dissensions  at  Athens  and  Rome,  Somen  is  the  just 
Aristides.  After  Swift  had  ratted  he  described  Somers  as  a  man  who 
*  pomeaaftd  all  excellent  qualifications  except  virtue.** 
•  See  Whiston*!  Autobiography. 

▼OL.   IV.  31 
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ynar,  when  his  villa  on  the  Thames  was  regarditd 
^  delightful  of  oil  suburban  relr«ats,  when  he  was 
i>el  in  Tokay  from  the  Imperial  cellar,  and  in  aoiipa 
of  birds'  nosta  brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  arid 
■ee  guineas  apiece,  his  enemies  were  fond  of  re- 
im  diat  there  had  been  a  lime  when  he  had  eked 
wiu  an  income  of  barely  fif^y  pounds,  when  he  had 
y  ivith  a  trencher  of  mutton  cliops  and  a  flagon  of 
Ihe  College  bultery,  and  when  a  tithe  pig  was  the 
iry  for  which  he  had  dared  to  hope.  The  ReTolu- 
,  and  changed  his  whole  scheme  of  life.  He  oh- 
Ihe  influence  of  Dorset,  who  look  a  peculiar  pleas- 
■iendina  yoimg  men  of  promise,  a  seat  in  the  House 
ns.  Still,  during  a  few  months,  the  needy  scholar 
>etween  politics  and  divinity.  But  h  soon  becama 
,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  parliamentary  ability 

a  higher  price  than  any  other  kind  of  ability;  and 

very  situmion  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by 
id  during  some  years  his  life  was  a  series  of  tri- 

as  of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  of 
and  of  Sprat,  il  mny  he  said  that  lirs  fame  hns  suf- 
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genius  may  be  compared  to  that  pmion  which,  though  it  is 
too  weak  to  lift  the  ostrich  into  the  air,  enables  her,  ^hile 
she  remains  on  the  earth,  to  outrun  hound,  horse  and  drome> 
dary.  If  the  man  who  possesses  this  kind  of  genius  attempts 
to  ascend  the  heaven  of  invention,  his  awkward  and  unFUC* 
ces^ful  efforts  expose  him  to  derision.  But  if  he  will  be  con« 
tent  to  stay  in  the  terrestrial  region  of  business,  he  will  find 
that  the  faculties  which  would  not  enable  him  to  soar  into  a 
higher  sphere  will  enable  him  to  distance  all  his  competitors 
in  the  lower.  As  a  poet  Montague  could  never  have  risen 
above  the  crowd.  But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  fast 
becoming  supreme  in  the  State,  and  extending  its  control  over 
one  executive  department  after  another,  the  young  adventurer 
soon  obtained  a  place  very  different  from  the  place  which  he- 
occupies  among  men  of  letters.  At  thirty,  he  would  gladly 
have  given  all  his  chances  in  life  for  a  comfortable  vicarage 
and  a  chaplain's  scarf.  At  thirty-seven,  he  was  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  Regent 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  elevation  he  owed  not  at  all  to 
favor,  but  solely  to  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  his  tal- 
ents for  administration  and  debate. 

The  extraordinary  ability  with  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1692,  he  managed  the  conference  on  the  Bill  for 
regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  placed  him  at  once  in 
the  first  rank  of  parliamentary  orators.  On  that  occasion  he 
was  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  veteran  senators  renowned  for 
their  eloquence,  Halifax,  Rochester,  Nottingham,  Mulgrave^ 
and  proved  himself  a  match  for  them  all.  He  was  speedily 
seated  at  the  Board  of  Treasury ;  and  there  the  clearheaded 
and  experienced  Godolphin  soon  found  that  his  young  col- 
league was  his  master.  When  Somers  had  quitted  the  House 
of  Commons,  Montague  had  no  rival  there.  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  once  distinguished  as  the  ablest  debater  and  man 
of  business  among  the  Whig  members,  was  content  to  serve 
under  his  junior.  To  this  day  we  may  discern  in  many  parti 
of  our  financial  and  commercial  system  the  marks  of  the 
vigorous  intellect  and  daring  spirit  of  Montague.  His  bitter* 
est  enemies  were  unable  to  deny  that  some  of  the  expedients 
which  he  had  proposed  had  proved  highly  beneficial  to  tlie 
nation.  But  it  was  said  that  these  expedients  were  not  de- 
vised by  himself.  He  was  represented,  in  a  hundred  pam* 
ohlets,  as  the  daw  In  borrowed  plumes.  He  had  taken,  it* 
affirmed^  the  hint  of  every  on«  of  h's  great  plans  fron^ 
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gs  or  ihe  converealion  of  somtt  ingenious  speculn 
s  reproacli  was,  in   tnuh,  no  repruoch.     We  can 
ixpeci  Lo  find  in  the  same  human  heing  ihe  UtlenU 
e   neces»iry  for   the    making   of  new  discoveries  in 
icience,  and  ihe  lalenla  which  obtain  the  assent  of 
nd  lumuliuoua  assembliea  to  great  practical  reforma. 
once  an  Adam  Sinich  and  a  Pitt  is  scarcely  posisible. 
y  praise  enovigh  for  a  busy  politician  that  he  knows 
e    Ihe  theories  of  others,  tlial   he  discerns,  among 
les  of  innumerable    projcclore,  the    precise  scheme 
kvanled   and  which  is  practicnble,  that    he   shapes   il 
jssing   circumstances  and    popular  humors,  that  he 
it  jusi  when   it   is   most   likely  to   be   favorably  re- 
al he  triumphantly  defends  il  against  all   objectors, 

d  to  this  praise  no  English  statesman  has  a  fairer 
n  Momagtie. 

rem<irknb]e  proof  of  his  self  kuowledge  that,  from 
■nt  at  which  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  pub* 
;  ceased  lo  be  a  versifier.      It   does   not  appear  thai, 

hncame  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  ever  wrote  a 
^illi    Ihe   exceplion   of  a    few  well   turned    lines  in- 
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oected,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  fourth  Whig,  who  in 
character  bore  little  resemblance  to  any  of  them.  This  was 
Thomas  Wharton,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton. 
Thomas  Wharton  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative.  But  it  is  now  time  to  describe  him 
more  fully.  He  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  but  was  still 
a  young  man  in  constitution,  in  appearance,  and  in  manners. 
Those  who  hated  him  most  heartily,  —  and  no  man  was  hated 
more  heartily,  —  admitted  that  his  natural  parts  were  ex* 
cellent,  and  that  he  was  equally  qualified  for  debate  and  for 
action.  The  history  of  his  mind  deserves  notice  :  for  it  was 
the  history  of  many  thousands  of  minds.  His  rank  and 
abilities  made  him  so  conspicuous  that  in  him  we  are  able  to 
trace  distinctly  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  moral  taint  which 
was  epidemic  among  his  contemporaries. 

He  was  born  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  and  was  the  heir 
of  a  covenanted  house.  His  father  was  renowned  as  a  distrib> 
utor  of  Calvinistic  tracts,  and  a  patron  of  Calvinistic  divines. 
The  boy's  first  years  were  passed  amidst  Greneva  bands,  heads 
of  lank  hair,  upturned  eyes,  nasal  psalmody,  and  sermons 
three  hours  long.  Plays  and  poems,  huntmg  and  dancing, 
were  proscribed  by  the  austere  discipline  of  his  saintly  family. 
The  fruits  of  this  education  became  visible,  when,  from  the 
sullen  mansion  of  Puritan  parents,  the  hotblooded,  quick- 
witted young  patrician  emerged  into  the  gay  and  voluptuous 
LfOndon  of  the  Restoration.  The  most  dissolute  cavaliers 
stood  aghast  at  the  dissoluteness  of  the  emancipated  precis- 
ian. He  early  acquired  and  retained  to  the  last  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  greatest  rake  in  England.  Of  wine  indeed 
he  never  became  the  slave ;  and  he^*  used  it  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  himself  the  master  of  his  associates.  But 
to  the  end  of  his  long  life  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his 
nearest  friends  were  not  safe  from  his  licentious  plots.  The 
ribaldry  of  his  conversation  moved  astonishment  even  in  that 
age.  To  the  religion  of  his  country  he  oflTered,  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  impiety,  insults  too  foul  to  be  described.  His 
mendacity  and  his  efiTrontery  passed  into  proverbs.  Of  all 
the  liars  of  his  time  he  was  the  most  deliberate,  the  roost  in- 
ventive, and  the  most  circumstantial.  What  shame  meant  he 
did  not  seem  to  understand.  No  reproaches,  even  when 
pointed  and  barbed  with  the  sharpest  wit,  appeared  to  give 
nim  pain.  Great  satirists,  animated  by  a  deadly  persona! 
aversion,  exhausted  all  their  stren^irth  ii«  attacks  up«^n  him. 

31* 
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They  assailed  him  with  keen  invective  :  they  assBiied  bun  witb 
mill  keener  irony  ;  but  they  found  that  neither  invectnre  nor 
irony  could  move  hini  to  any  thing  but  an  unforced  smile  and 
a  goodhumored  cum ;  and  they  at  length  threw  down  the 
lash,  acknowledging  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  him  feel. 
That,  with  such  vices,  he  should  have  played  a  CTeat  part  in 
life,  should  have  carried  numerous  elections  agamst  the  most 
formidable  opposition  by  his  personal  popularity,  should  have 
liad  a  large  following  in  Parliament,  should  have  risen  to  the 
liighest  offices  of  the  State,  seems  extraordinary.  But  he 
lived  in  times  when  faction  was  almost  a  madness ;  and  he 
{possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  tlie  qualities  of  the  leader  of 
a  faction.  There  was  a  single  tie  which  he  respected.  The 
falsest  of  mankind  in  all  relations  but  one,  he  was  the  truest 
of  Whigs.  The  religious  tenets  of  his  family  he  had  early 
renounced  with  contempt :  but  to  the  politics  of  his  family  he 
steadfastly  adhered  through  all  the  temptations  and  dangers 
of  half  a  century.  In  small  things  and  in  great  his  devotion 
to  his  party  constantly  appeared.  He  had  the  finest  stud  in 
England ;  and  his  delight  was  to  w\n  plates  from  Tories. 
Sometimes  when,  in  a  distant  county,  it  was  fully  expected 
that  the  horse  of  a  High  Church  squire  would  be  ^rst  on  the 
course,  down  came,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  race,  Wharton's 
Careless,  who  had  ceased  to  run  at  Newmarket  merely  for 
want  of  competitors,  or  Wharton's  Gelding,  for  whom  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  had  in  vain  offered  a  thousand  pistoles.  A 
man  whose  mere  sport  was  of  this  description  was  not  likely 
to  be  easily  beaten  in  any  serious  contest.  Such  a  master  of 
the  whole  art  of  electioneering  England  had  never  seen. 
Cuckinghamshire  was  his  own  especial  province ;  and  there 
he  ruled  without  a  rival.  But  he  extended  his  care  over  the 
Whig  interest  in  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Wilt- 
shire. Sometimes  twenty,  sometimes  thirty,  members  of  Par* 
liament  were  named  by  him.  As  a  canvasser  he  was  irre- 
sistible. He  never  forgot  a  face  that  he  had  once  seen. 
Nay,  in  the  towns  in  which  he  wished  to  establish  an  interest, 
]:e  remembered,  not  only  the  voters,  but  their  families.  H'jd 
opponents  were  confounded  by  the  strength  of  his  memory 
and  the  affability  of  his  deportment,  and  owned  that  it  was 
impossible  to  contend  against  a  great  man  who  called  the 
shoemaker  by  his  Christian  name,  who  was  sure  that  the 
butcher's  daughter  must  be  growing  a  fine  girl,  and  who  wae 
anxious  to  kn(  w  whether  the  blacksmith's  youngest  b)y  wae 
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breeched.  By  such  arts  as  these  he  made  himself  so  populat 
that  his  journey's  to  the  Buckinghamshire  Quarter  Sessions 
resembled  royal  progresses.  The  bells  of  every  parish 
through  which  he  passed  were  rung,  and  flowers  were  strewed 
along  the  road.  It  was  commonly  believed  that,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  he  expended  on  his  parliamentary  interest  not  less 
than  eighty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which,  when  compared 
with  the  value  of  estates,  must  be  considered  as  equivalent  tu 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  our  time. 

But  the  chief  service  which  Wharton  rendered  to  the  Whig 
party  was  that  of  bringing  in  recruits  from  the  young  aris- 
tocracy. Ho  was  quite  as  dexterous  a  canvasser  among  the 
embroidered  coats  at  the  Saint  James's  Coffeehouse  as  among 
the  leathern  aprons  at  Wycombe  and  Aylesbury.  He  had  his 
eye  on  every  boy  of  quality  who  came  of  age ;  and  it  was 
not  easy  for  such  a  boy  to  resist  the  arts  of  a  noble,  eloquent 
and  wealthy  flatterer,  who  united  juvenile  vivacity  to  profound 
art  and  long  experience  of  the  gay  world.  It  mattered  not 
what  the  novice  preferred,  gallantly  or  field  sports,  the  dice* 
box  or  the  bottle.  Wharton  soon  kbund  out  ibe  master  pas- 
sion, offered  sympathy,  advice  and  assistance,  and,  while 
;ieeming  to  be  only  the  minister  of  his  disciple's  pleasures, 
made  sure  of  his  disciple's  vote. 

The  party  to  whose  interests  Wharton,  with  such  ^irit  and 
constancy,  devoted  his  time,  his  fortune,  his  talents,  his  very 
vices,  judged  him,  as  was  natural,  far  too  leniently.  He  was 
widely  known  by  the  very  undeserved  appellation  of  Honest 
Tom.  Some  pious  men,  Burnet,  for  example,  and  Addison, 
averted  their  eyes  from  the  scandal  which  he  gave,  and  spoke 
of  him,  not  indeed  with  esteem,  yet  with  goodwill.  A  most 
ingenious  and  accomplished  Whig,  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, author  of  the  Characteristics,  described  Wharton  as  the 
most  mysterious  of  human  beings,  as  a  strange  compound  of 
best  and  worst,  of  private  depravity  and  public  virtue,  and 
owned  himself  unable  to  understand  how  a  man  utterly  with- 
out principle  in  every  thing  but  politics  should  in  politics  be  as 
true  as  steel.  But  that  which,  in  the  judgment  of  one  faction, 
more  than  half  redeemed  all  Wharton's  faults,  seemed  to  the 
other  faction  to  aggravate  them  all.  The  opinion  which  the 
Tories  entertained  of  him  is  expressed  in  a  single  line  written 
after  his  death  by  the  ablest  man  of  that  party  ;  *'*'  He  was  the 
imiversal  villain  tliat  ever  I  knew."  *     Wharton's  political 


*  Swift's  noti;  on  Mackav*s  ChAmcter  of  Whaitoo. 
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advernanes  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  repeatedly  tried  to  ahed 
it  Had  he  not  been  a  man  of  imperturbable  temper,  daunt* 
less  courage  and  consummate  skill  in  fence,  his  life  would 
have  been  a  short  one.  But  neither  anger  nor  danger  ever 
deprived  him  of  his  presence  of  mind :  he  was  an  incompara- 
ble swordsman ;  and  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  disarming 
opponents  which  moved  the  envy  of  all  the  duellists  of  his 
time.  His  friends  said  that  he  had  never  given  a  challenge^ 
that  he  had  never  refused  one,  that  he  had  never  taken  a  life, 
and  yet  that  he  had  never  fought  without  having  his  antago- 
nist's life  at  his  mercy.* 

'Vhe  four  men  who  have  been  described  resembled  each 
other  so  little  that  it  may  be  thought  strange  that  they  should 
ever  have  been  able  to  act  in  concert.  They  did,  however, 
act  m  the  closest  concert  during  many  years.  They  more 
than  once  rose  and  more  than  once  fell  together.  But  their 
union  lasted  till  it  was  dissolved  by  death.  Little  as  some  of 
them  may  have  deserved  esteem,  none  of  them  can  be  ac- 
cused of  having  been  false  to  his  brethren  of  the  Junto. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs  was,  under  these  able 
chiefs,  arraying  itself  in  order  resembling  that  of  a  regular 
army,  the  Tories  were  in  the  state  of  an  ill  drilled  and  ill 
oflicered  militia ;  they  were  numerous,  and  they  were  zealous , 
but  they  con  hardly  be  said  to  have  had,  at  this  time,  any 
chief  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons.  The  name  of  Seymour  hod 
once  been  great  among  them,  and  had  not  quite  lost  its  influ- 
ence. But,  since  he  had  been  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  he 
had  disgusted  them  by  vehemently  defending  all  that  he  had 
himself,  when  out  of  place,  vehemently  attacked.  They  had 
once  looked  up  to  the  Speaker,  Trevor ;  but  his  greediness, 
impudence  and  venality  were  now  so  notorious  that  all  re- 
spectable gentlemen,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  were  ashamed 
to  see  him  in  the  chair.  Of  the  old  Tory  members  Sir  Chris- 
topher Musgrave  alone  had  much  weight.  Indeed  the  real 
leaders  of  the  party  were  two  or  three  men  bred  in  principles 
diametrically  opposed  to  Toryism,  men  who  had  carried 
Whiggism  to  the  verge  of  republicanism,  and  who  had  been 
considered  not  merely  as  Liow  Churchmen,  but  as  more  than 


*  This  account  of  Montngue  and  Wharton  I  have  collected  from 
ioaumernble  sources.  I  ought,  however,  to  mention  particularly 
the  very  curious  Life  of  Wharton  published  immediately  after  his 
(Icath. 
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half  Presbyterians.  Of  these  men  the  most  eminent  were 
two  great  Herefordshire  squires,  Robert  Harley  and  Paul 
Foley. 

The  space  which  Robert  Harley  fills  in  the  history  of  three 
reigns,  his  elevation,  his  fall,  the  influence  which,  at  a  great 
crisis,  he  exercised  on  the  politics  of  all  Europe,  the  close  inti* 
macy  in  which  he  lived  with  some  of  the  greatest  wits  and  pooti 
of  his  time,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  his  name  in  the  worki 
nf  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot  and  Prior,  must  always  make  him 
tn  object  of  interest  Yet  the  man  himself  was  of  all  men 
llie  least  interesting.  There  is  indeed  a  whimsical  contrast 
between  the  very  ordinary  qualities  of  his  mind  and  the  very 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune. 

He  was  the  heir  of  a  Puritan  family.  His  father,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Harley,  had  been  conspicuous  among  the  patriots  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  had  commanded  a  regiment  under  Essex, 
had,  after  the  Restoration,  been  an  active  opponent  of  the 
Court,  had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  had  harbored  dissent- 
ing preachers,  had  frequented  meetinghouses,  and  had  made 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Western  Insurrection,  he  had  been  placed  under  arrest, 
and  his  house  had  been  searched  for  arms.  When  the  Dutch 
army  was  marching  from  Torbay  towards  Liondon,  he  and  his 
eldest  son  Robert  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a 
free  Parliament,  raised  a  large  body  of  horse,  took  possession 
of  Worcester,  and  evinced  their  zeal  against  Popery  by  pub- 
licly breaking  to  pieces,  in  the  High  Street  of  that  city,  a 
piece  of  sculpture  which  to  rigid  precisians  seemed  idolatrous. 
Soon  after  the  Convention  became  a  Parliament,  Robert  Har- 
ley was  sent  up  to  Westminster  as  member  for  a  Cornish  bor- 
ough. His  conduct  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  birth  and  education.  He  was  a  Whig,  and  mdecd 
an  intolerant  and  vindictive  Whig.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  a  general  proscription  of  the  Tories.  His  name  ap- 
pears in  the  list  of  those  members  who  voted  for  the  Sachev- 
erell  clause ;  and,  at  the  general  election  which  took  place  in 
the  spring  of  1690,  the  pag^  which  he  had  persecuted  made 
ffreat  exertions  to  keep  him  out  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  cry  was  raised  that  the  Harley s  were  mortal  enemies  of  the 
Church  ;  and  this  cry  produced  so  much  effect  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  any  of  them  could  obtain  a  seat  Such  was  the 
e^^vimencement  of  the  public  life  of  a  man  whoee  name,  a 
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quarter  of  a  century  later,  was  inaeparably  coupled  with  die 
Hiffh  Church  in  the  acclamations  of  Jacobite  mobs.* 

Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  observed  that  in  every  diTiih 
ion  Harley  was  in  the  company  of  those  gentlemen  who  held 
his  political  opinions  in  abhorrence :  nor  was  this  strange : 
for  he  affected  the  character  of  a  Whig  of  the  old  pattern ; 
and  before  the  Revolution  it  had  always  been  supposed  that  a 
Whig  was  a  person  who  watched  with  jealousy  every  exertion 
of  the  prerogative,  who  was  slow  to  loose  the  strings  of  tliS 
public  purse,  and  who  was  extreme  to  mark  the  faults  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown.  Such  a  Whig  Harley  still  professed 
to  be.  He  did  not  admit  that  the  recent  change  of  dynasty 
had  made  any  change  in  the  duties  of  a  representative  of  the 
people.  The  new  government  ought  to  be  observed  as  aus- 
piciously, checked  as  severely,  and  supplied  as  sparingly  as 
the  old  one.  Acting  on  these  principles  he  necessarily  found 
himself  acting  with  men  whose  principles  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  his.  He  liked  to  thwart  the  King  :  they  liked  to 
thwart  the  usurper :  the  consequence  was  that,  whenever 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  thwarting  William,  the  Round- 
head staid  in  the  House  or  went  into  the  lobby  in  company 
with  the  whole  crowd  of  Cavaliers. 

Soon  Harley  acquired  the  authority  of  a  leader  among 
those  with  whom,  notwithstanding  wide  differences  of  opin- 
ion, he  ordinarily  voted.  His  influence  in  Parliament  was 
indeed  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his  abilities.  His  in- 
tellect was  both  small  and  slow.  He  was  unable  to  take  a 
Urge  view  of  any  subject.  He  never  acquired  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing himself  in  public  with  fluency  and  perspicuity.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  a  tedious,  hesitating  and  con- 
fused ^jeaker.f  He  had  none  of  the  external  graces  of  an 
orator  His  countenance  was  heavy ;  his  figure  mean  and 
somewhat  deformed,  and  his  gestures  uncouth.  Yet  he  was 
heard  with  respect.     For,  such  as  his  mind  was,  it  had  been 

*  Much  of  my  information  about  the  Harleys  I  have  derived  from 
onpubliBhed  memoirs  written  by  Edward  Harley,  younger  brother  of 
Robert.     A  copy  of  these  memoirs  is  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 

t  The  only  writer  who  has  praised  Harley*s  oratory,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member, is  Mackay,  who  calls  him  eloquent.  Swift  scribbled  in  the 
margin,  **  A  great  He."  And  certainly  Swift  was  inclined  to  do  more 
than  justice  to  Harley.  **  That  lord,"  said  Pope,  **  talked  of  buainen  in 
to  confused  a  manner  that  you  did  not  know  what  he  was  about ;  and 
every  thing  he  went  to  tell  you  was  in  the  epic  way ;  for  he  always 
began  in  t'He  middle^    —  Spence's  Anecdotes. 
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aasidaously  cultivated.  His  youth  had  been  studious;  and 
to  the  last  he  continued  to  love  books  and  the  society  of  men 
of  genius  and  learning.  Indeed  he  aspired  to  the  character 
of  a  wit  and  a  poet,  and  occasionally  employed  hours  which 
should  have  been  very  differently  spent  in  composing  verses 
more  execrable  than  the  bellman's.*  His  time  however  was 
not  always  so  absurdly  wasted.  He  had  that  sort  of  indus- 
try and  that  sort  of  exactness  which  would  have  made  him  8 
respectable  antiquary  or  King  at  Arms.  His  taste  led  him 
to  plod  among  old  records ;  and  in  that  age  it  was  only  by 
plodding  among  old  records  that  any  man  could  obtain  an 
accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Parliament. 
Having  few  rivals  in  this  laborious  and  unattractive  pursuit, 
he  soon  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle  on  questions  of 
form  and  privilege.  His  moral  character  added  not  a  little 
to  his  influence.  He  had  indeed  great  vices ;  but  they 
were  not  of  a  scandalous  kind.  He  was  not  to  be  corrupted 
by  money.  His  private  life  was  regular.  No  illicit  amour 
was  imputed  to  him  even  by  satirists.  Gambling  he  held  in 
aversion ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  never  passed  White's,  then 
the  favorite  haunt  of  noble  sharpers  and  dupes,  without  an 
exclamation  of  anger.  His  practice  of  flustering  himself 
daily  with  claret  was  hardly  considered  as  a  fault  by  his  con- 
temporaries. His  knowledge,  his  gravity  and  his  independ- 
ent position  gained  for  him  tKe  ear  of  the  House  ;  and  even 
his  bad  speaking  was,  in  some  sense,  an  advantage  to  him. 
For  people  are  very  loath  to  admit  that  the  same  man  can 
unite  very  different  kinds  of  excellence.  It  is  soothing  to 
envy  to  believe  that  what  is  splendid  cannot  be  solid,  that 
what  is  clear  cannot  be  profound.  Very  slowly  was  the  pub- 
lic brought  to  acknowledge  that  Mansfield  was  a  great  jurist, 
tnd  that  Burke  was  a  great  master  of  political  science. 
Nfontague  was  a  brilliant  rhetorician,  and,  therefore,  though 


*  **  lie  uflcdt*'  Mid  Pope,  '*  to  send  trifliiig  verses  ftjm  Court  to  tli« 
Seribleras  Club  almost  every  day,  and  would  oome  and  talk  k^f  with 
them  almost  every  night,  even  when  his  all  was  at  stake."  Soae 
ipecimcns  of  Harler's  poetry  are  in  print.  The  best,  I  think*  is  a 
■ania  which  he  made  on  his  own  iUl  in  1714 ;  and  bad  it  the  bast 

**  To  sore  wkh  tore, 
And  died  7<mr  Mood, 
Approved  to  above } 
Bat  bere  below 
The  esMDplet  ihew 
"XtolrtMlebt 


en  limei  Harley's  capacity  for  the  driest  parts  at 
was  represented    by  detroctora  as   a    superficial, 
■relender.     But  from  the  absence  of  show  in  Harley'i 
:s  many  people  inferred  thai    llicre  must  bo  much 
e  ;  and  he  wua  pronounced  to  be  a  deep  read,  deep 
gentleman,  not  a  fine  talker,  but  fitler  to  direct  af- 
smie  than  all  the   tine  talkers  in  the  world.     Thii 
1  he  long  supported  with  that  cunning  which  is  fro- 
ound  in  company  with  ambitious  and   unquiet  me- 
He  ( onstantly  had,  even  wiili  his  best  friends,  an  aii 
ry  and  reserve  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  hn 

e  vast  design.     In  this  way  he  got  and  long  kept  & 
utaiion  for  wisdom.     It  was  nut  till  that  reputation 
le   him  an  Earl,  a  Knight  of  the  Garier,  Lord  High 
r   of  England,  and   master  of  the  fate   of  Europe, 
idmirera  began  to  find  out  that  he  was  realty  a  dull 
aded  man.* 

ifter  the  general  election  of  1690,  Hnrley,  generally 
ith  ihe  Toi-ies,  began  to  turn  Tory.     The  change  was 
il  ns  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  but  was  not  the  less 
C  early  began  to  hold  the  Tory  doctrine  that  England 
eoi.fine  herself  to  a  maritime  war.      Ho  <mrW  Ml  the 
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op  to  a  certain  point,  greatly  resembles  that  of  Harley :  but 
be  appears  to  have  been  superior  to  Harley  both  in  parts  ana 
in  elevation  of  character.     He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Foley 

• 

a  new  man,  but  a  man  of  great  merit,  who,  having  begun  life 
with  nothing,  had  created  a  noble  estate  by  ironworks,  and 
who  was  renowned  for  his  spotless  integrity  and  his  munificent 
charity.  The  Foleys  were,  like  their  neighbors  the  Harleys, 
Whigs  and  Puritans.  Thomas  Foley  lived  on  terms  of  clotie 
mtimacy  with  Baxter,  in  whose  writings  he  is  mentioned  with 
warm  eulogy.  The  opinions  and  the  attachments  of  Paul 
Foley  were  at  first  those  of  his  family.  But  he,  like  Harley, 
became,  merely  from  the  vehemence  of  his  Whiggism,  an  ally 
of  the  Tories,  and  might,  perhaps,  like  Harley,  have  been 
completely  metamorphosed  into  a  Tory,  if  the  process  of 
transmutation  had  not  been  interrupted  by  death.  Foley^s 
abilities  were  highly  respectable,  and  had  been  improved  by 
education.  He  was  so  wealthy  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession ;  but  he  had  studied  it 
carefully  as  a  science.  His  morals  were  without  stain ;  and 
the  greatest  fault  which  could  be  imputed  to  him  was  that  he 
paraded  his  independence  and  disinterestedness  too  ostenta- 
tiously, and  was  so  much  afraid  of  being  thought  to  fawn  that 
he  was  always  growling. 

Another  convert  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Howe,  lately  the 
most  virulent  of  the  Whigs,  had  been,  by  the  loss  of  his  place, 
turned  into  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  Tories.  The 
deserter  brought  to  the  party  which  he  had  joined  no  weight 
of  character,  no  capacity  or  semblance  of  capacity  for  great 
affnirs,  but  much  parliamentary  ability  of  a  low  kind,  much 
sp'te  and  mtjch  impudence.  No  speaiker  of  that  time  seems 
to  have  had,  in  such  large  measure,  both  the  power  and  the 
inclination  to  give  pain. 

The  assistance  of  these  men  was  most  welcome  to  the  Tory 
party :  but  it  was  impossible  that  they  could,  as  yet,  exercise 
over  that  party  the  entire  authority  of  leaders.  For  they  still 
called  themselves  Whigs,  and  generally  vindicated  their  Tory 
votes  by  arguments  grounded  on  Whig  principles.* 

*  The  anomalous  position  which  Harley  and  Foley  at  thlf  tiins 
occupied  is  noticed  in  the  dialogue  between  a  Whig  and  a  Torjr»  1698. 
"  Your  great  P.  Fo— y,"  says  the  Tory,  "  turns  cadet,  and  cames  anna 
under  the  General  of  the  West  Saxons.  The  two  Har — ^ys,  fiither 
and  son,  are  engineers  under  the  late  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance*  and 
kK>mb  any  bill  which  be  hath  once  resoly'd  to  reduce  to  ashes."    Sey- 
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lis  view  of  ihe  Blate  of  porties  in  the  House  of  Coin- 
^£ms  dear  that  Sunderkni]  had  good  reaton  for 
ling  that  the  administration  shouid  be  intrusted  id 
i.     The  King,  however,  heailaied    long  before  he 
f  himself  to  quit  that  neutral  position  which  he  had 
ied  betiveen  the  contending  parties.     If  one  of  those 

ostile  lo  his  preTogaiive.    He  still  retnembered  wiih 
;he  unreasonable  and  vindictive  conduct  of  lh«  Ccm- 
rlinment  at  the  close  of  1680  and  the  beginning  of 
1  he  shrank  from  the  thought  of  being  entirely  in 
)f  the  men  who  had  obstructed  the  Bill  of  Indemniiy, 
Died  for  Ihe  Sacheverell  clause,  who  had  tried  to 
Ti  from  Inking  the  commond  of  his  army  in  Ireland, 
id  called  him  on  ungrateful  tymnl  merely  because  he 
be  their  slave  and  their  hanf^man.     He  had  once, 
and  unexpected  effort,  freed  himself  from  their 
he  was  not  inclined  to  put  it  on  his  neck  again 
lally  disliked  Whurtoii  and  Russell.      He  thought 
ihe  cnpocily  of  Cuennarlhen,   of  llie   inlegrity   of 

1  by  slow  degrees  that  the  arguments  of  Sunderland, 
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jf  those  who  had  charge  ot  the  naval  administration.  Tht^re 
must  have  heen  treason.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that 
Lewis,  when  he  sent  his  Brest  squadron  to  the  Straits  of  6ih* 
raltar,  and  lef\  the  whole  coast  of  his  kmgdom  from  Dunkirk 
to  Bayonne  unprotected,  had  trusted  merely  to  chance.  He 
must  have  been  well  assured  that  his  fleet  would  meet  with  a 
vast  booty  under  a  feeble  convoy.  As  there  had  been  treach- 
ery in  some  quarters,  there  had  been  incapcu^ity  in  others. 
The  State  was  ill  served.  And  then  the  orator  pronounced  a 
warm  panegyric  on  his  friend  Somers.  ^'  Would  that  all  men 
in  power  would  follow  the  example  of  my  Lord  Keeper !  If 
all  patronage  were  bestowed  as  judiciously  and  disinterestedly 
as  his,  we  should  not  see  the  public  offices  filled  with  men  who 
draw  salaries  and  perform  no  duties.^'  It  was  moved  and 
carried  unanimously,  that  the  Commons  would  support  their 
Majesties,  and  would  forthwith  proceed  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  disaster  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos.*  The  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty were  directed  to  produce  a  great  mass  of  documentary 
evidence.  The  King  sent  down  copies  of  the  examinations 
taken  before  the  Committee  of  Council  which  Mary  had 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the  Turkey  mer- 
chants.  The  Turkey  merchants  themselves  were  called  in 
and  interrogated.  Rooke,  though  too  ill  to  stand  or  speak,, 
was  brought  in  a  chair  to  the  bar,  and  there  delivered  in  a 
narrative  of  his  proceedings.  The  Whigs  soon  thought  that 
sufficient  ground  had  been  laid  for  a  vote  condemning  the 
naval  administration,  and  moved  a  resolution  attributing  the 
miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  to  notorious  and  treacherous 
mismanagement.  That  there  had  been  mismieumgement  could 
not  be  disputed ;  but  that  there  had  been  foul  play  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  proved.  The  Tories  proposed  that  the  word 
^^treacherous**  should  be  omitted.  A  division  took  place; 
and  the  Whigs  carried  their  pomt  by  a  hundred  and  forty 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  three.  Wharton  was  a  teller  for  the 
majority.! 

It  was  now  decided  that  there  had  been  treason,  but  not 
who  was  the  traitor.  Several  keen  debates  followed.  The 
Whigs  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  Killegrew  and  Delaval, 
who  were  Tories  :  the  Tories  did  their  best  to  make  out  that 
the   fault  lay  with  the  Victualling  Department,   which   was 

mm—^    II  ■  I  I  I  I  I  I  I        I  1     I        I  ..    .J.        ■ 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Nor.  13, 1S93  ;  Grejr's  1>eb«leib 
t  Commons'  Journals,  November  17«  1693. 
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;  direction  of  Whigs.     But  the  House  of  CoinmoM 
ys  been  much  more  ready  to  paas  voles  of  censure 

general  terms  ihon  to  brand  individuals  by  name. 
tion  clearing  the  Victualling  Office  was  proposed  by 
e,  and  carried,  after  a  debate  of  two  davs,  by  a  hup- 
1   eighly-eighl   voles    lo   a    hundred   and    firty-lwo,* 
1  the  viclorious  parry  brought   forward   a  molior   in- 
;  the  admirals,  the  Tories  came  up  in  great  number* 

country, 'and,  after  a  debate  which   lasled  from  nine 
Drning  lill  near  eleven  al  night,  succeeded  in  Mving 
nds.     The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  seventy,  afJ  the 
ly   a   hundred   and    siily-one.      Another  attack   wqb 
few  days  later  wiib  no  better  success.     The  Noei 
hundred   and  eighty-five,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred 
niy.five.     The  indefatigable  and  implacable  Whar- 
m  both  occasions  teller  for  the  minority.* 
e  of  this  check  the  advantage  was  decidedly  with  the 

The  Tories  who  wore  at  the  head  of  the  naval  ad- 
ion  hud  indeed  escaped  impeachment:  but  the  escape 

so  norrow'thol  it  was  impossible  for  the  King  to  em- 
n  any  longer.     The  advice  of  Sunderland  prevailed, 
ommission  of  Admiralty  was  prepared;  and  Russell 
ed  First   Lord.      He   had  already  been  appointed   to 
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the  legitimate  emoluments  )f  his  place  were  great :  be  had 
■old  Kensington  House  to  the  Crown  for  a  large  sum  ;  and 
he  had  probably,  after  the  fashion  of  that  time,  obtained  fof 
himself  some  lucrative  grants.  He  laid  out  all  his  gains  lA 
purchasing  land.  Fie  heard,  he  said,  that  his  enemies  meant 
to  accuse  him  of  having  acquired  wealth  by  illicit  means, 
lie  was  perfectly  ready  to  abide  thejssueof  an  inquiry.  He 
would  not,  as  some  ministers  had  done,  place  his  fortune  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  justice  of  his  country.  He  would 
have  no  secret  hoard.  He  would  invest  nothing  in  foreign 
funds.  His  property  should  all  be  such  as  could  be  readily 
discovered  and  seized.* 

During  some  weeks  the  seals  which  Nottingham  had  de- 
livered up  remained  in  the  royal  closet.  To  dispose  of  them 
proved  no  easy  matter.  They  were  offered  to  Shrewsbury, 
who  of  all  the  Whig  leaders  stood  highest  in  the  King^s  fa- 
vor ;  but  Shrewsbury  excused  himself,  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
further  importunity,  retired  into  the  country.  There  he  soon 
received  a  pressing  letter  from  Elizabeth  Villiers.  This  ludy 
had,  when  a  girl,  inspired  William  with  a  passion  which  had 
caused  much  scandal  and  much  unhappiness  in  the  little 
Court  of  the  Hague.  Her  influence  over  him  she  owed  not 
to  her  personal  charms,  —  for  it  tasked  all  the  art  of  Kneller 
to  make  her  look  tolerably  on  canvas,  —  not  to  those  talents 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  her  sex,  —  for  she  did  not  excel  in 
playful  talk,  and  her  letters  are  remarkably  deficient  in  fem- 
inine ease  and  grace,  —  but  to  powers  of  mind  which  qual- 
ified her  to  partake  the  cares  and  guide  the  counsels  of  states- 
men. To  the  end  of  her  life  great  politicians  sought  her 
advice.  Even  Swif\,  the  shrewdest  and  most  cynical  of  her 
contemporaries,  pronounced  her  the  wisest  of  women,  and 
more  than  once  sate,  fascinated  by  her  conversation,  from 
two  in  tlie  afternoon  till  near  midnight.!  By  degrees  the 
virtues  and  charms  of  Mary  conquered  the  first  place  in  her 
husband^s  affection.  But  he  still,  in  difficult  conjunctures, 
frequently  applied  to  Elizabeth  Villiers  for  advice  and  assists 
ance.  She  liow  implored  Shrewsbury  to  reconsider  bis  de- 
termination, and  not  to  throw  away  the  opportunity  of  uniting 
the  Whig  party  for  ever.     Wharton  and  Russell  wrote  to  the 

•  L'Hennitage,  Sept.  tV»  Nov.  tV»  1693. 

"f  fi«e  the  Journal  to  Stella,  Ui.  liii.  lix.  Izi  ;  and  Ladj  Oilmey't 
U^'vcn  to  SwifU 
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iame  efTect  In  reply  came  flimsy  and  unmeaning  eaeiiMi: 
^  I  am  not  qualified  for  a  court  life  :  I  am  unequal  to  a  place 
which  requires  much  exertion  :  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  aii}^ 
part;  in  the  State :  in  short,  I  am  unfit  for  the  world  :  I  want 
to  travel :  I  want  to  see  Spain.*^  ,  These  were  mere  pretences. 
Had  Shrewsbury  spoken  the  whole  truth,  he  would  have  said 
that  he  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  been  false  to  the  cause  of  that 
Rpvolution  in  which  he  had  borne  so  great  a  part,  that  he  bad 
entered  into  engagements  of  which  he  repented,  but  from 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  extricate  himself,  and  that,  while 
h^  remained  under  those  engagements,  he  was  unwilling  to 
erner  into  the  service  of  the  existing  government.  Marl- 
borough, Godolphin  and  Russell,  indeed,  had  no  scruple  about 
corresponding  with  one  King  while  holding  oflice  under  the 
other.  But  Shrewsbury  had,  what  was  wanting  to  Marl- 
borough,  Godolphin  and  Russell,  a  conscience,  a  conscience 
which  indeed  too  oAen  failed  to  restrain  him  fW>m  doing 
wrong,  but  which  never  failed  to  punish  him.* 

In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the  Seals,  the  min- 
isterial arrangements  which  the  King  had  planned  were  not 
carried  into  entire  effect  till  the  end  of  the  session.  Mean- 
while the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  had  been  highly  in- 
te  -csting  and  important 

Soon  after  the  Parliament  met,  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
P^ons  was  again  called  to  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India ; 
pnd  the  charter  which  had  just  been  granted  to  the  Old  Com- 
pany was  laid  before  them.  They  would  probably  have  been 
disposed  to  sanction  the  new  arrangement,  which,  in  truth, 
differed  little  from  that  which  they  had  themselves  suggested 
not  many  months  before,  if  the  Directors  had  acted  with  pru- 
dence. But  the  Directors,  from  the  day  on  which  they  had 
obtained  their  charter,  had  persecuted  the  interlopers  without 
mercy,  and  had  quite  forgotten  that  it  was  one  thing  to  per- 
secute interlopers  in  the  Eastern  §eas,  and  another  to  per- 
secute them  in  the  port  of  London.  Hitherto  the  war  of  the 
monopolists  against  the  private  trade  had  been  generally  car^ 
ried  on  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  from  Eng- 
land. If  harsh  things  were  done,  the  English  did  not  see 
lliem  done,  and  did  not  hear  of  them  till  long  ader  they  had 


t  See  the  letters  written  at  this  time  by  Elizabeth  Villiers,  WhiV. 
ton,  Husscll  and  Shrewibuiy,  in  the  ShreH'sbury  Ck>rrespoiidenM. 
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been  done ;  nor  was  it  by  any  means  easy  to  ascertain  aor 
Westminster  who  had  been  right  and  who  had  been  wrong  in 
a  dispute  which  had  arisen  three  or  four  years  before  at 
Moorshedabad  or  Canton.  With  incredible  rashness  the  Di« 
rectors  determined,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fate  of  their 
Company  was  in  the  balance,  to  give  the  people  of  this  coun* 
try  a  near  view  of  the  most  odious  features  of  the  monopoly. 
Some  wealthy  merchants  of  London  had  equipped  a  fine  ship 
named  the  Redbridge.  Her  crew  was  numerous,  her  cargo 
of  immense  value.  Her  papers  had  been  made  out  for  Al'* 
cant :  but  there  was  some  reason  to  suspect  that  she  was 
really  bound  for  the  countries  lying  beyond  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope.  She  was  stopped  by  the  Admiralty,  in  obedience  to 
an  order  which  the  Company  obtained  from  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, doubtless  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  President.  Every  day 
that  she  lay  in  the  Thames  caused  a  heavy  expense  to  the 
owners.  The  indignation  in  the  City  was  great  and  general. 
The  Company  maintained  that  from  the  legality  of  the  mo- 
nopoly the  legality  of  the  detention  necessarily  followed. 
The  public  turned  the  argument  round,  and,  being  firmly 
convinced  that  the  detention  was  illegal,  drew  the  inference 
that  the  monopoly  must  be  illegai  too.  The  dispute  was  at 
the  height  when  the  Parliament  met.  Petitions  on  both  sides 
were  speedily  laid  on  the  table  of  th.e  Commons  ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  these  petitions  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  first  question 
on  which  the  conflicting  parties  tried  their  strength  was  the 
choice  of  a  chairman.  The  enemies  of  the  Old  Company 
proposed  Papillon,  once  the  closest  ally  and  subsequently  the 
keenest  opponent  of  Child,  and  carried  their  point  by  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and  six.  The  Com- 
mittee proceeded  to  inquire  by  what  authority  the  Redbridge 
liad  been  stopped.  One  of  her  owners,  Gilbert  Heathcote,  a 
rich  merchant  and  a  stanch  Whig,  appeared  at  the  bar  as  a 
witness.  He  was  asked  whether  he  would  venture  to  deny 
that  the  ship  had  really  been  fitted  out  for  the  Indian  trade  : 
^  It  is  no  sin  that  I  know  of,^^  he  answered,  *'*'  to  trade  with 
India  ;  and  I  shall  trade  with  India  till  I  am  restrained  bv  Act 
of  Parliament.'*  Papillon  reported  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  the  detention  of  the  Redbridge  was  illegal.  The 
Question  was  then  put,  that  the  House  would  agree  with  the 
Committee.     Tne  friends  of  the  Old  Company  ventured  ol 


diviGJon.  and  were  derealed  by  a  hundred  and  act. 
voles  to  a  hundred  and  iwenly-five.* 
ow  was  quickly  followed  up.     A  Tew  days  later  tl 
'd  thm  nil  subjects  of  England   had  equal   right  to 

id  the  supporters  of  ilie  Old  Company,  sensible  thai 
!  in  a  minoriiy,  suffered  the  motion  to  pass  wittout 

lemorable  vote  settled   the   most  important  of  iho 
jnal  questions  which  had  been  left  unsettled  by  iha 
ighia.     It  has  ever  since  been  held  to  be  the  sound 
that  no  power  but  ihat  of  the  whole  legislalure  can 
ny  person  or  to  any  society  an  exclusive  privilege 
;  to  any  pari  of  the  world. 

linion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
1  that  the  Indian  trade  could  be  advantageously  car- 
nly  by  means  of  a  joint  slock  and  a  monopoly.     Il 
refore  have  been  expected  thai  the  resolution  which 

the   monopoly  of  the  Old  Compuny  would  have 
jadiately  followed   by  a  law  pranling  a  monopoly  to 

Company.      No   such    law,   however,   was    passed. 

Company,  though   not   strong  enough  to  defend  its 
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mde.*^  It  appeam  that  his  directions  were  obeyed.  Eyery 
where  in  the  East,  during  this  period  of  anarchy,  the  senranf 
of  the  Company  and  the  independent  merchant  waged  wa« 
on  each  other,  accused  each  other  of  piracy,  and  tried  by 
every  artifice  to  exasperate  the  Mogul  govemmen  against 
each  other.* 

The  three  great  constitutional  questions  of  the  preceding 
year  were,  in  this  year,  again  brought  under  the  consideni- 
tion  of  Parliament.  In  the  first  week  of  the  session,  a  Biil 
for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason,  a 
Triennial  Bill,  and  a  Place  Bill  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

None  of  these  bills  became  a  law.  The  first  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  unfavorably  received  by  the  Peers.  Wil- 
liam took  so  much  interest  in  the  question  that  he  came  down 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  not  in  his  crown  and  robes,  but  in  the 
ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman,  and  sate  through  the  whole 
debate  on  the  second  reading.  Caermarthen  spoke  of  the 
dangers  to  which  the  State  was  at  that  time  exposed,  and  en- 
treated his  brethren  not  to  give,  at  such  a  moment,  impunity 
to  traitors.  He  was  powerfully  supported  by  two  eminent 
orators,  who  had,  during  some  years,  been  on  the  uncourtly 
side  of  every  question,  but  who,  in  this  session,  showed  a  dis- 
position to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  government,  Halifax 
and  Mulgrave.  Marlborough,  Rochester  and  Nottingham 
spoke  for  the  bill  :  but  the  general  feeling  was  so  clearly 
against  them  that  they  did  not  venture  to  divide.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  reasons  urged  by  Caermarthen  were 
not  the  reasons  which  chiefly  swayed  his  hearers.  The 
Peers  were  fully  determined  that  the  bill  should  not  pass 
without  a  clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward  :  they  knew  that  the  Lower  House  was 
as  fully  determined  not  to  pass  such  a  clause;  and  they 
thought  it  better  that  what  must  happen  at  last  should  happen 
speedily,  and  without  a  quarrel.t 


*  Hamilton's  New  Account. 

t  The  bill  I  found  in  the  Archives  of  the  Lords.  Its  history  1 
iBsmed  from  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses,  from  a  passage  in  the 
Diary  of  Nardssus  Luttrell,  and  from  two  letters  to  the  States  Oen* 

val«  both  dated  on  ^^~»  1694,  the  day  after  the  debate  in  th«  liOfda. 
Oneof  these  Utters  is  from  Van  Citters ;  the  other,  which  contaiiif  AiUei 
Ubrmatio-it  is  from  L' Hermitage. 
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(e  of  the  Triennial  Bill  confouoded  alt  the  calcutft- 
he  best  informed  politicians  of  Ihat  time,  and  omj 
Mt'M  seem  exiraorchDitry  1o  us.     During  the  recesx, 
lua  been  flescrihi'cl  in  numerous  pamphlets,  wriiten 
ost  part  by  persons  zealous  for  tlie  Revolution  and 
T  principlea  of  government,  as  llie  one  thing  needful, 
versal  cure  for  the  distempers  of  llie  State.     On  the 
id  and  third  readings  in  llie  House  of  Commons  no 
Dok    place.     The   Whigs  were   eiithusiasiio.      The 
?med  to  be  acqiiiencenL     It  (vaa  understood  that  like 
igh  he  hod  used  his  Veto  for  ihe  purpose  of  giving 
;3  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject,  hoS 

But  Seymour,  with  a  cunning  which  long  experience' 
'ed,  after  deferring  the  conflict  to  the  last  momeDt, 
the  viciory  from  his  adversaries,  when  they  were 
re.    When  the  Speaker  held  up  the  bill  in  his  Imndi, 
le  question  whether  it  should  piiss,  the  Noes  were  e 
ind  forty-ais,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  lliirty- 
■ne  eager  Whigs  flattered  themselves  that  their  defeat 
Tect  of  a  surprise,  ond  might  be  retrieved.      Within 
I,  llierefore,  Monmouth,  the  most  ardent  and  restless 
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decision  ;  anu  it  is  scarcely  parliamentary  it  is  certainly  oiosf 
indelicate,  in  their  Liordships,  to  call  upon  us  to  reverse  tha*. 
decision.  The  question  now  is,  not  whether  the  duration  of 
parliaments  ought  to  be  limited,  but  whether  we  ought  to  sub* 
mit  our  judgment  to  the  authority  of  the  Peers,  and  to  rescind, 
at  their  bidding,  what  we  did  only  a  fortnight  ago.  The 
animosity  with  which  the  patrician  order  was  regarded  wa» 
uiHamed  by  the  arts  and  the  eloquence  of  Seymour.  The 
bill  contained  a  definition  of  the  words,  ^^  to  hold  a  Parlia- 
.nent.'^  This  definition  was  scrutinized  with  extreme  jealousy^ 
and  was  thought  by  many,  with  very  little  reason,  to  have 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  privileges,  * 
already  invidiously  great,  of  the  nobility.  It  appears,  from 
the  scanty  and  olxscure  fragments  of  the  debates  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  that  bitter  reflections  were  thrown  on  the 
genera]  conduct,  both  political  and  judicial,  of  the  Peers. 
Old  Titus,  though  zealous  for  triennial  parliaments,  owned 
that  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  ill  humor  which  many  gentle*  * 
men  showed.  ^^  It  Is  true,^'  he  said,  *^  that  we  ought  to  be 
dissolved  :  but  it  is  rather  hard,  I  must  own,  that  the  Liords 
are  to  prescribe  the  time  of  our  dissolution.  The  Apostle 
Paul  wished  to  be  dissolved  :  but,  I  doubt,  if  his  friends  had 
set  him  a  day,  he  would  not  have  taken  it  kindly  of  them.*^ 
The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven  votes  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty-seven.* 

The  Place  Bill,  diifering  very  little  from  the  Place  Bill 
which  had  been  brought  in-  twelve  months  before,  passed 
easily  through  the  Commons.  Most  of  the  Tories  supported 
it  warmly  ;  and  the  Whigs  did  not  venture  to  oppose  it.  It 
went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  soon  came  back  completely 
changed.  As  it  had  been  originally  drawn,  it  provided  that 
no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  after  the  first 
of  January,  1694,  should  accept  any  place  of  profit  under  the 
Crown,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  seat,  and  of  being  incapable 
of  sitting  again  in  the  same  Parliament.  The  Lords  had 
added  the  words,  *^  unless  he  be  afterwards  again  cnoeen  to 

*  Commonf*  Journals ;  Qrey'B  Debates.  The  engioeied  copy  ci 
Um  Bill  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  is  lost.  The  origi- 
Ul  draught  on  paper  is  among  the  Archives  of  the  Lords.  Thai 
Monmouth  brought  in  the  bill  I  learned  from  a  letter  of  L'Ucrmi- 

tmge  to  the  States  General,  Dec.  -^  1693.    As  to  the  numbers  on 

Uie  dxviflion,  I  have  followed  the  Journals.  But  in  QwfB  Debates, 
■ad  in  the  letters  of  Van  Citters  and  L'Hcrniitage^  th*  miBoritf  ii 
laid  to  hare  been    172. 
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serve  in  the  same  Parliament/'  These  words,  few  as  the} 
were,  sufficed  to  deprive  the  bill  of  nine  tenths  of  its  efficacy, 
both  for  good  and  for  evil.  It  was  most  desirable  that  the 
crowd  of  subordinate  public  functionaries  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  most  undesirable  that  the 
heads  of  the  great  executive  departments  should  be  kept  out 
of  that  House.  The  bill,  as  altered,  \e(i  tliat  House  open 
both  to  those  who  ought  and  to  those  who  ought  not  to  have 
been  admitted.  It  very  properly  let  in  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  it  let  in  with 
them  Commissioners  of  Wine  Licenses  and  Commissioners 
*  of  the  Navy,  Receivers,  Surveyors,  Storekeepers,  Clerks  of 
the  Acts  and  Clerks  of  the  Cheque,  Clerks  of  the  Green 
Cloth  and  Clerks  of  the  Great  Wardrobe.  So  little  did  the 
Commons  understand  what  they  were  about  that,  afler  framing 
a  law,  in  one  view  most  mischievous,  and  in  another  view 
most  beneficial,  they  were  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be 
transformed  into  a  law  quite  harmless  and  almost  useless. 
They  agreed  to  the  amendment ;  and  nothing  was  now  want- 
ing but  the  royal  sanction. 

That  sanction  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  withheld, 
and  probably  would  not  have  been  withheld,  if  William  had 
known  how  unimportant  the  bill  now  was.  But  he  understood 
the  question  as  little  as  the  Commons  themselves.  He  knew 
that  they  imagined  that  they  had  devised  a  most  stringent 
limitation  of  the  royal  power ;  and  he  was  determined  not  to 
submit,  without  a  struggle,  to  any  such  limitation.  He  was 
encouraged  by  the  success  with  which  he  had  hitherto  resisted 
the  attempts  of  the  two  Houses  to  encroach  on  his  preroga- 
tive. He  had  refused  to  pass  the  bill  which  quartered  the 
Judges  on  his  hereditary  revenue  ;  and  the  Parliament  had 
silently  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  refusal.  He  had 
refused  to  pass  the  Triennial  Bill ;  and  the  Commons  had 
since,  by  rejecting  two  Triennial  Bills,  acknowledged  that  he 
had  done  well.  He  ought,  however,  to  have  considered  that, 
on  both  these  occasions,  the  announcement  of  his  refusal  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  announcement  that  the  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued.  On  both  these  occasions,  therefore, 
the  members  had  half  a  year  to  think  and  to  grow  cool  before 
the  next  sitting.  The  case  was  now  very  different.  The 
principal  business  of  the  session  was  hardly  begun  :  estimates 
were  still  under  consideration :  bills  of  supply  were  still 
depending ;  and,  if  the  Houses  should  take  a  fit  of  ill  humor, 
the  conseqnencos  mij^h*  be  serious  indeed. 
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Ho  resolved,  however,  to  run  the  risk.  Whether  he  had 
«ny  adviser  is  not  known.  His  determination  seems  to  have 
taken  both  the  leading  Whigs  and  the  leading  Tories  by  sur- 
prise. When  the  Clerk  had  proclaimed  that  the  King  and 
Queen  would  consider  of  the  bill  touching  free  and  impartial 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  the  Commons  retired  from  the  bar 
of  tlie  Lords  in  a  resentful  and  ungovernable  mood.  As  soon 
as  tlie  Speaker  was  again  in  his  chair  there  was  a  long  and 
tempestuous  debate.  All  other  business  was  postponed.  All 
Cf  mmittecs  were  adjourned.  It  was  resolved  that  the  House 
W)uld,  early  the  next  morning,  take  into  consideration  the 
sUite  of  the  nation.  When  the  morning  came,  the  excitement 
dill  not  appear  to  have  abated.  The  mace  was  sent  into 
Westminster  Hall  and  into  the  Court  of  Requests.  All  mem- 
bers who  could  be  found  were  brought  into  the  House.  That 
none  might  be  able  to  steal  away  unnoticed,  the  back  door 
was  locked,  and  the  key  laid  on  the  table.  All  strangers 
were  ordered  to  retire.  With  these  solemn  preparations  be- 
gan a  sitting  which  reminded  a  few  old  men  of  some  of  the 
first  sittings  of  the  Long  Parliament.  High  words  were 
uttered  by  the  enemies  of  the  government.  Its  friends, 
afraid  of  being  accused  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  the 
Commons  of  England  for  the  sake  of  royal  favor,  hardly 
ventured  to  raise  their  voices.  Montague  alone  seems  to 
have  defended  the  King.  Lowther,  though  high  in  office  and 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  owned  that  there  were  evil  in- 
fluences at  work,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  Sovereign 
surrounded  by  counsellors  in  whom  the  representatives  of 
the  people  could  confide.  Harley,  Foley  and  Howe  carried 
every  thing  before  them.  A  resolution,  affirming  that  those 
who  had  advised  the  Crown  on  this  occasion  were  public 
enemies,  was  carried  with  only  two  or  three  Noes.  Harley, 
sAer  reminding  his  hearers  that  they  had  their  negative  voice 
as  the  King  had  his,  and  that,  if  His  Majesty  refused  them 
redress,  they  could  refuse  him  money,  moved  that  they  should 
SO  up  to  the  Throne,  not,  as  usual,  with  a  Humble  Address, 
but  with  a  Representation.  Some  members  proposed  tu 
substitute  the  more  respectful  word  Address :  but  they  were 
ov  unruled ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
Representation. 

Another  night  passed  ;  and,  when  the  House  met  again,  it 
appeared  that  the  storm  had  greatly  subsided.    The  malig- 
nant joy  and  the  wild  hopes  which  the  Jacobites  had,  during 
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■ly-cighi  houn,  expressed  wiih  iheir  ustial  impra- 
incensed  and  olormed  ihe  Whigs  ond  the  moder- 
Many  members  loo  were  frightened  by  heating 
ra  was  fully  delermined  not  lo  yield  witltoui  an 
le  naiion.     Such  an  appeal  might  have  been  s'lc- 
r  a  dissolution,  on  any  ground  whatever,  would, 
nent,  have  been  a  highly  popular  eserciso  of  ihe 
■.     Tho  constituent    bodies,  it  was  well   known, 
Bily  zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill,  and  cared  coin. 
little  about  the  Place  Bill.     Many  Tory  members, 
vho  hod  recently  voted  against  ilie  Triennial  Bill, 
J  means  desirous  to  run  the  risks  of  a  general 
When  the  Representation  which  Harley  and  hta 
i   prepared  was  read,  it  was  thought  offensively 
fter  being  recommitted,  shortened  and  softened,  it 
lied  by  the  whole  House.     William's  answer  was 
snlie;   but  he  conceded  nothing.      He  assured   the 
that   he   remembered   with    grntilude   ihe   support 
ad  on  many  occasions  received  from  ihem,  llmt  ho 
ays  consider  (heir  advice  as  most  valuable,  and 
iild  look  on  counsellors  who  might  attempt  lo  ruiso 
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loy  wii9  a  teller  on  one  side,  Wharton  on  the  other.  Only 
eiglity-eight  voted  with  Harley,  twj  hundred  and  twent}'-nine 
with  Wharton.  The  Whigs  were  so  much  elated  by  their 
victory  that  some  of  them  wished  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  William  for  his  gracious  answer :  but  they  were  restrained 
by  wiser  men.  **  We  have  lost  time  enough  already  in  these 
unhappy  debates,^'  said  a  leader  of  the  party.  ^^  Let  us  get 
to  Ways  and  Means  as  fast  as  we  can.  The  best  form  which 
our  thanks  can  take  is  that  of  a  money  bill.*' 

Thus  ended;  more  happily  than  William  had  a  right  to 
expect,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  contests  in  which  he  evei 
engaged  with  his  Parliament.  At  the  Dutch  Embassy  the 
rising  and  going  down  of  this  tempest  had  been  watched  with 
intense  interest ;  and  the  opinion  there  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  King  had  on  the  whole  lost  neither  power  nor  popu* 
larity  by  his  conduct.* 

Another  question,  which  excited  scarcely  less  angry  feel- 
ing in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  was,  about  the  same 
time,  under  consideration.  On  the  sixth  of  December,  a 
Whig  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  Naturalization  of  Foreign  Protestants. 
Plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  bill  were  not  want- 
ing. Great  numbers  of  people,  eminently  industrious  and 
intelligent,  firmly  attached  to  our  faith,  and  deadly  enemies 
of  our  deadly  enemies,  were  at  that  time  without  a  country. 
Among  the  Huguenots  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
French  King  were  many  persons  of  great  fame  in  war,  in 
letters,  in  arts  and  in  sciences ;  and  even  the  humblest  refu- 
gees were  intellectually  and  'morally  above  the  average  of 
the  common  people  of  any  kingdom  in  Europe.  With 
French  Protestants  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the 
edicts  of  Lewis  were  now  mingled  German  Protestants  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  his  arms.  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Basle,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  London,  swarmed  with  honest 
laborious  men  who  had  once  been  thriving  burghers  of  Hel- 
delberg  or  Manheim,  or  who  had  cultivated  vineyards  along 
the  banks  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine.    A  statesman  might 


*  The  bill  is  in  the  Axchives  of  the  Lords.  Its  history  I  lul^'e  ool* 
lected  from  the  Journals,  from  Grey's  Debate^  and  from  the  highly 
interesting  letters  of  Van  Citten  and  L'Hennitage.  I  think  it  eleiif 
^Num  Orey^s  Debates,  that  a  speech  which  L'Hermitage  attributes  to  • 
**quelq'iin"  wa*  made  *>y  Sir  Dioiiias  LittUrtoa. 
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;  lliBt  it  would  be  nl  once  generous  and  politic  M 
lie  English  shores  and  lo  incorporate  wiLh  ihe  Eng. 
le  emigrnnis  so  unfonunoti)   and    so    respectable. 
enuLty  and  their  diligence  could  not  fail  to  enrich 
which  should  afford  them  an  asylum ;  nor  could  ii 
d  thai  Ihey  would   manfully  defend  the  country  of 
jiion  against  him  whose  cruelty  had  driven  them 
lounlry  of  their  birth. 

It  two  readings  passed  without  a  division.     Bat,  on 
t  Ihat  the  bill  should  be  committed,  there  was  a  de- 
lich  the  right  of  free  speech  was  most  liberally  used 
lonents  of  the  government,     ll  was  idle,  they  said, 
)ul  the  poor  Huguenots  or  the  poor  Palatines.     The 
ndently  meant  for  the  benefit,  not  of  French  Prot. 
German  Proteslanla,  but  of  Dutchmen,  who  would 
ants.  Papists,  or  Pagans  for  a  guilder  a  head,  and 
d,  no  doubt,  be  as  ready  lo  sign  the  Declaration 

npan.    They  would  come  over  in  muliiiudea.    They 
inn  in  every  public  office.     They  would  collect  the 
id  gauge  the  beer  barrels.     Our  Navigation  Laws 
virtually  repealed.    Every  merchant  ship  that  cleared 
ihe  Thames  or  the  Severn  would  be  munned  by 
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Mayor  of  Bristol,  he  had  acquired  a  discreditable  notoriety  by 
treating  with  gross  disrespect  a  commission  scaled  with  the 
great  seal  of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  repeatedly  sworn 
allegiance,  and  by  setting  on  the  rabble  of  his  city  to  hoot  and 
pelt  the  Judges.*  He  now  concluded  a  savage  invective  by 
desiring  that  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  would  open  the  doors,  in 
order  that  the  odious  roll  of  parchment,  which  was  nothing 
less  than  a  surrender  of  the  birthright  of  the  English  peoplei 
might  be  treated  with  proper  contumely.  ^^  Let  us  first,''  lie 
said,  *^  kick  the  bill  out  of  the  House  ;  and  then  let  us  kick 
the  foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom.'' 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  committing  the  bill  was  car- 
ried by  a  hundred  and  sijcty-three  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eightf  But  the  minority  was  zealous  and  pertina- 
cious ;  and  the  majority  speedily  began  to  waver.  Knight'a 
speech,  retouched  and  made  more  offensive,  soon  appeared  in 
print  without  a  license.  Tens  of  thousands  of  copies  were 
circulated  by  the  post,  or  dropped  in  the  streets ;  and  such 
was  the  strength  of  national  prejudice  that  too  many  persons 
read  this  ribaldry  with  assent  and  admiration.  But,  when  a 
copy  was  produced  in  the  House,  there  was  such  an  outbreak 
of  indignation  and  disgust,  as  cowed  even  the  impudent  and 
savage  nature  of  the  orator.  Finding  himself  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  expelled  and  sent  to  prison,  he  apologizedi 
and  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  paper  which  purported  to 
be  a  report  of  what  he  had  said.  He  escaped  widi  impunity : 
but  his  speech  was  voted  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious,  and 
was  burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace  Yard.  The  bill  which 
had  caused  all  this  ferment  was  prudently  suffered  to  drop.| 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  were  busied  with  financial  ques 
tions  of  grave  importance.     The  estimates  for  the  year  16d4 
were  enormous.     The  King  proposed  to  add  to  the  regular 
army,  already  the  greatest  regular  army  that  England  had 
ever  supported,  four  regiments  of  dragoons,  eight  of  horse, 


*  yardssus  Luttrell's  Diary,  September,  1691. 

t  CJoinmons'  Joumals,  Jan.  4,  169}* 

I  Of  the  Naturalization  Bill  no  copy,  I  believe,  exists.  The  history 
of  that  bill  will  be  found  in  the  Journals.  From  Van  Citten  and 
VHermitage  we  loam  less  than  might  have  beoi  expected  on  a  lub- 
ject  which  must  have  been  interesting  to  Dutch  statesmen.  Knight't 
speech  will  be  found  among  the  Somers  Papers.  He  is  described  by 
kis  brother  Jacobite,  Roger  North,  as  «•  a  gentleman  of  as  eminent  in* 
togrity  and  loyalty  as  ever  the  city  of  Bristol  was  honored  with." 

33* 
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Y'(\ve  of  infnntry.     The  whole  number  of  men,  of 
ided,  would  ihua  be  increased  lo  sboiil  ninriy-foui 
'     Ciomwell,  while  holding   down   ihree    reliictiml 
and  making  vigorous  war  on  Spain  in  Europe  and 
had  never  had  two  ihirds  of  the  military  fore«  which 
ow  thouehi  necessary.    The  great  bod  v  of  (he  Tories, 
:  three  Whig  chiefs,  Harley,  Foley,  and  Howe,  op- 
r  augmcnution.      The  great  body  of  the  Whigs, 
f  Montague  and  Wharton,  would  have  granted  all 
isked.      Af\er  many  long  discussions,  and  probably 
e   divisions,  in   the  Commillee   of  Supply,  the  King 
he  greater  pan  of  what  he  demanded.     The  Bouse 
im  four  new  regiments  of  dragoons,  six  of  horse, 
1  of  infantry.     Tlie  whole  number  of  troops  voted 
ar  amounted  to  eighty-three  thousand,  the  charge  to 
.  two  millions  and  a  half,  including  about  two  hun- 
«ind  pounds  for  the  ordnance.t 

val  estimates  passed  much  more  rapidly ;  for  Whigs 
s  agreed  in  thinking   that  ihe   marilime  ascendency 
id  ought  10  be  mainlained  at  any  cost.     Five  hun- 
jand  pounds  were  voiod  for  paying  the  arrears  due 
,  and  two  millions  for  the  expenses  of  the  year  1694. t 
immons  then  proceeded   lo  consider  the  Ways  and 
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hackney  coacbes  of  the  capital  were  taxed  and  were  placed 
under  the  government  of  commissioners,  in  spite  of  the  re« 
sistance  of  the  wives  of  the  coachmen,  who  assembled  round 
Westminster  Hall  and  mobbed  the  members.*  But,  notn-ith- 
standing  all  these  expedients,  there  was  still  a  large  deficiency ; 
and  it  was  again  necessary  to  borrow.  A  new  duty  on  salt 
and  some  other  imposts  of  less  importance  were  set  apart  to 
form  a  fund  for  a  loan.  On  the  security  of  this  fund  a  mil- 
lion ;was  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery,  but  a  lottery  which  had 
scarcely,  any  thing  but  the  name  in  common  with  the  lotteriefl 
of  a  later  period.  The  sum  to  be  contributed  was  divided 
into  a  hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds  each.  The  in- 
terest on  each  share  was  to  be  twenty  shillings  annually,  or, 
in  other  words,  ten  per  cent,  during  sixteen  years.  But  ten 
per  cent  for  sixteen  years  was  not  a  bait  which  was  likely  to 
attract  lenders.  An  additional  lure  was  therefore  held  out  to 
capitalists.  On  one  fortieth  of  the  shares  much  higher  interest 
was  to  be  paid  than  on  the  other  thirty-nine  fortieths.  Which 
of  the  shares  should  be  prizes  was  to  be  determined  by  lot. 
The  arrangements  for  the  drawing  of  the  tickets  were  made 
by  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of  iMeale,  who,  after  squander- 
ing away  two  fortunes,  had  been  glad  to  become  groom  porter 
at  the  palace.  His  duties  were  to  call  the  odds  when  the 
Court  played  at  hazard,  to  provide  cards  and  dice,  and  to  de- 
cide any  dispute  which  might  arise  on  the  bowling  green  or  at 
the  gaming  table.  He  was  eminently  skilled  in  the  business 
of  this  not  very  exalted  post,  and  had  made  such  sums  by 
raffles  that  he  was  able  to  engage  in  very  costly  speculations, 
and  was  then  covering  the  ground  round  the  Seven  Dials  with 
buildings.  He  was  probably  the  best  adviser  that  could  have 
been  consulted  about  the  details  of  a  lottery.  Yet  there  were 
not  wanting  persons  who  thought  it  hardly  decent  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  gambler  by  profession.! 

By  the  lottery  loan,  as  it  was  called,  one  million  was  ob- 
tained. But  another  million  was  wanted  to  bring  the  estimated 
revenue  for  the  year  1694  up  to  a  level  with  the  estimated 
expenditure.     The  ingenious  and  enterprising  Montague  had 

_ ,  n 

«  Stat  5  &  6  W.  &  M.,  c.  22 ;  NaroMus  LuttreU's  Diary. 

t  Stat  6  W.  &  M.,  c.  7  ;  Evelj-n's  Diary,  Oct.  5,  Nov.  22,  1694  | 
A  Poem  on  Squire  Neale's  Projects ;  Malcolm's  Hiatory  of  London. 
Nealo's  functions  are  described  in  several  editions  of  C^amberlayne'i 
Btate  of  England.  His  name  frequently  appears  in  the  London  Qb^ 
BHtc^  as,  far  eiuunple,  on  July  28,  1684. 
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a  plan  ready,  a  plan  to  which,  except  under  the  pre«ure  iif 
extreme  pecuniary  difEcuities,  he  might  pot  easily  have  induced 
the  Commons  to  assent,  but  which,  to  his  large  and  vigorous 
mind,  appeared  to  have  advantages,  both  commercial  and 
political,  more  important  than  the  immediate  relief  to  the 
finances.  He  succeeded,  not  only  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  State  for  twelve  months,  but  in  creating  a  great  institution, 
which,  ai\er  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  con« 
tinues  to  flourish,  and  which  he  lived  to  see  the  strong^iMd, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  bulwark, 
in  dangerous  times,  of  the  Protestant  succession. 

In  the  reign  of  William  old  men  were  still  living  who  could 
remember  the  days  when  there  was  not  a  single  banking 
house  in  the  city  of  London.  So  late  a9the  time  of  the  Res- 
toration every  trader  had  his  own  strong  box  in  his  own  house, 
and,  when  an  acceptance  was  presented  to  him,  told  down  the 
crowns  and  Caroluses  on  his  own  counter.  But  the  increase 
of  wealth  had  produced  its  natural  effect,  the  subdivision  of 
labor.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a 
new  mode  of  paying  and  receiving  money  had  come  into 
fashion  among  the  merchants  of  the  capital.  A  class  of  agents 
arose,  whose  office  was  to  keep  the  cash  of  the  commercial 
houses.  This  new  branch  of  business  naturally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  were  accustomed  to  trafRc  largely 
in  the  precious  metals,  and  who  had  vaults  in  which  great 
masses  of  bullion  could  lie  secure  from  fire  and  from  robbers. 
It  was  at  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street  that 
all  the  payments  in  coin  were  made.  Other  traders  gave  and 
received  nothing  but  paper. 

This  great  change  did  not  take  place  without  much  oppo- 
sition and  clamor.  Oldfashioned  merchants  complained  bit* 
terly  that  a  class  of  men  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  con- 
fined themselves  to  their  proper  functions,  and  had  made  a 
fair  profit  by  embossing  silver  bowls  and  chargers,  by  setting 
jewels  for  fine  ladies,  and  by  selling  pistoles  and  dollars  to 
gentlemen  setting  out  for  the  Continent,  had  become  the 
treasurers,  and  were  fast  becoming  the  masters,  of  the  whole 
City.  These  usurers,  it  was  said,  played  at  hazard  with  who! 
had  been  earned  by  the  industry  and  hoarded  by  the  thrifl  of 
other  men.  If  the  dice  turned  up  well,  the  knave  who  kept 
the  cash  became  an  alderman :  if  they  turned  up  ill,  the  dupe 
who  furnished  the  cosh  became  a  bankrupt.  On  the  other 
tide  the  conveniences  of  the  modern  practice  were  set  forth  w 
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animated  language.  The  new  system,  it  was  said,  saved  both 
labor  and  money.  Two  clerks,  seated  in  one  counting  house, 
did  what,  under  the  old  system,  must  have  been  done  by 
twenty  clerks  in  twenty  different  establishments.  A.  gold- 
smithes  note  might  be  transferred  ten  times  in  a  morning ;  and 
thus  a  hundred  guineas,  locked  in  his  safe  close  to  the  Ex* 
change,  did  what  would  formerly  have  required  a  thousand 
guineas,  dispersed  through  many  tills,  some  on  Ludgate  Ilill| 
some  in  Austin  Friars,  and  some  in  Tower  Street* 

Gradually  even  those  who  had  been  loudest  in  munmiring 
against  the  innovation  gave  way  and  conformed  to  tlie  pre- 
vailing usage.  The  last  person  who  held  out,  strange  to  say, 
was  Sir  Dudley  North.  When,  in  1680,  af\er  residing  many 
years  abroad,  he  returned  to  London,  nothing  astonished  or 
displeased  him  more  than  the  practice  of  making  payments  by 
drawing  bills  on  bankers.  He  found  that  he  could  not  go  on 
Change  without  being  followed  round  the  piazza  by  goldsmiths, 
who,  with  low  bows,  begged  to  have  the  honor  of  serving  him. 
He  lost  his  temper  when  his  friends  asked  where  he  kept  his 
cash.  ^^  Where  should  I  keep  it,^^  he  asked,  ^^  but  in  my  own 
house  ?  "  With  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  put  his  money 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Lombard  Street  men,  as  they  were 
called.  Unhappily,  the  Lombard  Street  man  broke,  and  some 
of  his  customers  suffered  severely.  Dudley  North  lost  only 
fifty  pounds :  but  this  loss  confirmed  him  in  his  dislike  of  the 
whole  mystery  of  banking.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he 
exhorted  his  fellow  citizens  to  return  to  the  good  old  practice, 
and  not  to  expose  themselves  to  utter  ruin  in  order  to  spare 
themselves  a  little  trouble.  He  stood  alone  against  the  whole 
community.  The  advantages  of  the  modern  system  were  felt 
every  hour  of  every  day  in  every  part  of  London ;  and  people 
were  no  more  disposed  to  relinquish  those  advantages  for  fear 
of  calamities  which  occurred  a^  lung  intervals  than  to  refrain 
from  building  houses  for  fear  of  fires,  or  from  building  ships 
for  fear  of  hurricanes.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  a 
man  who,  as  a  theorist,  was  distinguished  from  all  the  mer- 
chants of  his  time  by  the  largeness  of  his  views  and  by  his 
superiority  to  vulgar  prejudices,  should,  in  practice,  have  been 
distinguL'^bed  from  all  the  merchants  of  his  time  by  the  obsti- 

*  See,  for  example,  the  Mystery  of  the  Newfashioned  Goldfmitht 
fir  Broken,  1676 ;  Is  not  the  Hand  of  Joab  in  all  thia  ?  1676  ;  and  an 
tniwer  published  in  the  same  year.  See  also  £nglAnd*a  Qlory  in  the 
f^etiX  improvement  by  Banking  and  Trade*  1694. 


which  he  adhered  lo  an  ancient  mode  of  doing 
ong  after  the  dullesi   and  moat  ignorant  ploddert 
□ned  that  mode  for  ojie  betler  suited  lo  a  great  corn- 
ier had  banking  become  a  separate  and  importanl 
1   men   began  to  discuss  with  earnestnem  the  qneft- 
er  it  would  be  expedient  to  erect  a  national  bank, 
ni!  opinion  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  in  favor 
al  bank:  nor  can  we  wonder  at  this:  for  few  were 
i  that  trade  ia  in  general  carried  on  to  much  more 
by  individuals  than  by  great  societies ;  and  banking 
nc  of  those  few  trades  which  can  be  carried  on  to  as 
LHlage  by  a  great  society  as  by  nn  individual.     Two 
ks  had  long  been  renowned  throughout  Europe,  ihe 

nse  wealth  which  was  in  ibe  keeping  of  those  estab- 
the  confidence  which  they  inspired,  the  prosperity 
f  had  created,  their  atabilily,  tried  by  panics,  by 
evolutions,  and  found  proof  against  all,  were  favor- 

The  Bank  of  Saint  George  had  nearly  completed 
sniury.  It  had  begun  to  receive  deposits  and  lo 
s  before  Columbus  had  crossed  the  Atlanlic,  before 

turned  The  Cape,  whi-u  n  ChrJBtinn  Emperor  wo9 

T 
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attacked  and  defended.  Some  pamphleteers  maintained  thai 
a  national  bank  ought  to  be  under  die  direction  of  the  King. 
Others  thought  that  the  management  ought  to  be  intrusted  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  the  capi 
tal.*  After  the  Revolution  the  subject  was  discussed  with  an 
animation  before  unknown.  For,  under  the  influence  of 
liberty,  the  breed  of  political  projectors  multiplied  exceedingly. 
A  crowd  of  plans,  some  of  which  resemble  the  fancies  of  a 
ciiild  or  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever,  were  pressed  on  tho 
government  Preeminently  conspicuous  among  the  political 
mountebanks,  whose  busy  faces  were  seen  every  day  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  John  Briscoe  and  Hugh 
Chamberlayne,  two  projectors  worthy  to  have  been  members 
of  that  Academy  which  Gulliver  found  at  Lagado.  These 
men  c^rmed  that  the  one  cure  for  every  distemper  of  the 
State  was  a  Land  Bank.  A  Land  Bank  would  work  for  £ng^ 
land  miracles  such  as  had  never  been  wrought  for  Isra^, 
miracles  exceeding  the  heaps  of  quails  and  the  daily  shower 
of  manna.  There  would  be  no  taxes  ;  and  yet  the  Exchequer 
would  be  full  to  overflowing.  There  would  be  no  poor  rates : 
for  there  would  be  no  poor.  The  income  of  every  landowner 
would  be  doubled.  The  profits  of  every  merchant  would  be 
in';reased.  In  short,  the  island  would,  to  use  Briscoe^s  words, 
be  the  paradise  of  the  world.  The  only  losers  would  be  the 
moneyed  men,  those  worst  enemies  of  the  nation,  who  had 
done  more  injury  to  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  than  an  invading 
army  from  France  would  have  had  the  heart  to  do.f 

These  blessed  effects  the  Land  Bank  was  to  produce  simply 
by  issuing  enormous  quantities  of  notes  on  landed  security. 
The  doctrine  of  the  projectors  was  that  every  person  who  had 
re-'ti  property  ought  to  have,  besides  that  property,  paper 

*  See  a  pamphlet  entitled  Cknporation  Credit ;  or  a  Bank  of  Credit, 
made  Current  by  Common  Consent  in  London,  more  Utrful  and  Salf 
than  Money. 

t  A  proposal  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  in  Essex  Street,  for  t 
Bank  of  S^ire  Current  Credit  to  be  founded  upon  Land,  in  order  to 
the  General  Good  of  Landed  Men,  to  the  great  Increase  of  the  Yalm 
of  Jjand,  and  the  no  less  Benefit  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1605  ;  Propo* 
sals  for  the  supplying  theii;  Majesties  with  Money  on  Easy  Terms,  ez« 
tmpting  the  NobUity,  Gentry,  &c,  from  Taxes,  enlarging  their  Yearly 
Estates,  and  enriching  all  the  Subjects  of  the  Kingdom  by  a  National 
Land  Bank ;  by  John  Briscoe.  **  O  fortunatos  nimium  bona  li  sua 
BOffint  Anglioanos."  Third  Edition,  1696.  Briscoe  seems  to  barf 
heoi  as  nr.uch  versed  in  Iiatin  literature  as  in  political  economy* 
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the  full  value  of  that  propeny.     Thus,  if  his  ertata 

thousand  pounds  iii   paper  muuey.*     Both   Briscoe 
nOerkyne   treated   with    tlie   greatest   contempt  the 
It  there  could  be  an  overissue  at  paper  as  long  u 
1,  for  every  ten  pound  note,  a  piece  of  land   in  the 
forth  ten  pounda.     Nobody,  they  said,  would  accuM 
Lith  of  overissuing  as  long  as  IiJs  vaults  contained 
nd  crowna  to  the  full  value  of  all  the  notes  which 
signature.     Indeed  no  goldsmith  had  in  his  vault! 
nd  crowns  to  the  full  value  of  all  liia  paper.     And 
.  square  mile  of  rich  land   in  Taunlon  Deap  at  leas! 
ililled  lo  be  called  wealth  as  a  bag  of  gold  or  silver  ? 
iCtors  could  not  deny  thai  many  people  had  a  preju- 
vor  of  the  precious  melals.  and  that  therefore,  if  iho 
ik  were  bound  lo  cash   ils   notes,  it  would  very  aooa 
Tienl.     This  difficulty  ihey  got  over  by  proposing 
notes  should  be  inconvertible,  and  that  every  body 
forced  lo  take  them. 

lecuiations  of  Chamberlayne  on  ihe  subject  of  the 
may  possibly  find  admirers  even   in  our   own   time. 
1  other  errors  he  added  an  error  which   began   and 
h  him.      He  was  fool  enough  to  lake  it  for  gmnled. 
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it  for  a  hundred  years  to  the  Land  Bank,  the  Land  Bank 
might,  on  that  security,  instantly  issue  notes  for  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  On  this  subject  Chamberlayne  was  proof 
to  ridicule,  to  argument,  even  to  arithmetical  demonstration. 
He  was  reminded  that  the  fee  simple  of  land  would  not  sel! 
for  more  than  twenty  years^  purchase.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  a  term  of  a  hundred  years  was  worth  five  times  as  much 
as  a  term  of  twenty  years,  was  to  say  that  a  term  of  a  hun- 
dred years  was  worth  five  times  the  fee  simple ;  in  other 
words,  that  a  hundred  was  five  times  infinity.  Those  who 
reasoned  thus  were  refuted  by  being  told  that  they  were 
usurers ;  and  it  should  seem  that  a  large  number  of  country 
H^ntlemen  thought  the  refutation  complete.* 

In  December,  1693,  Chamberlayne  laid  his  plan,  in  all  its 
naked  absurdity,  before  the  Commons,  and  petitioned  to  be 
heard.  He  confidently  undertook  to  raise  eight  thousand 
pounds  on  every  freehold  estate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  which  should  be  brought,  as  he  expressed  it,  into  his 
Land  Bank,  and  this  without  dispossessing  the  freeholder.! 
All  the  squires  in  the  House  must  have  known  that  the  fee 
simple  of  such  an  estate  would  hardly  fetch  three  thousand 
pounds  in  the  market.  That  less  than  the  fee  simple  of  such 
an  estate  could,  by  any  device,  be  made  to  produce  eight  thou- 
sand pounds,  would,  it  might  have  been  thought,  have  seemed 
incredible  to  the  most  illiterate  foxhunter  that  could  be  found 

•  See  Chamberlayne's  Proposal,  his  Positions  supported  by  the 
Reasons  explaining  the  Office  of  Land  Credit,  and  his  Bank  Dialogue. 
See  also  an  excellent  little  tract  on  the  other  side,  entitled  **  A  Bank 
Dialogue  between  Dr.  H.  C.  and  a  Country  Gentleman,  1696/'  and 
«*  Some  Remarks  upon  a  nameless  and  scurrilous  Libel  entitled  a  Bank 
Dialogue  between  Dr.  H.  C.  and  a  Country  Gentleman,  in  a  Letter  to 
a  Person  of  Quality." 

t  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  7,  1693.  I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be 
suspected  of  exaggerating  the  absurdity  of  this  scheme.  I  therefore 
transcribe  the  most  important  part  of  the  petition.  **  In  conaderation 
of  the  freeholders  bringing  their  lands  into  this  bank,  for  a  fund  of 
vurrent  credit,  to  be  establuhcd  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  now  pro- 
posed that,  for  every  150/.  per  annum  secured  for  160  years,  for  but 
one  hundred  yearly  payments  of  100/.  per  annum,  free  from  all  mannet 
of  taxes  and  deductions  whatsoever,  every  such  freeholder  stall  re- 
ceive 4000/.  in  the  said  current  credit,  and  shall  have  2000/.  more  put 
into  the  fishery  stock  for  his  proper  benefit ;  and  there  may  be  fruruisff 
2000/.  reserved  at  the  Parliiunent's  disposal  towards  the  carrying  on 
ihis  present  war.  ....  The  freeholder  is  never  to  quit  ihe  pot- 
session  of  hv  said  estate  unless  the  yearly  rent  happens  to  be  in 
r." 

vo'     IV.  34 
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on  the  benehe*.  Distress,  however,  and  animosity  hai  made 
the  landed  giintlemen  credulous.  They  insisted  oo  referring 
Chamberlayne's  plan  to  a  committee;  and  the  commitlee 
reported  that  the  plan  was  practicable,  and  would  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.*  But  by  this  time  the  united  force  of 
demonstration  and  derision  had  begun  to  produce  an  efied 
oven  on  the  most  ignorant  rustics  in  the  House.  The  report 
lay  unnoticed  on  the  table ;  and  the  country  was  saved  frooo 
a  calamity  compared  with  which  the  defeat  of  Landen  and 
tlie  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  would  have  been  blessings. 

All  the  projectors  of  this  busy  time,  however,  were  not  n 
absurd  as  Chamberlayne.  One  among  them,  William  Pater* 
son,  was  an  ingenious,  though  not  alwa3rs  a  judicious,  specii* 
lator.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known  except  that  he  was  r 
native  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  had  been  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  what  character  he  had  visited  the  West  Indies  was  a  maU 
ter  about  which  his  contemporaries  differed.  His  friends  said 
Jiat  he  had  been  a  missionary ;  his  enemies  that  he  had  been 
a  buccaneer.  He  seems  to  have  been  gifted  by  nature  with 
fertile  invention,  an  ardent  temperament  and  great  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  to  have  acquired  somewhere  in  the  course 
of  his  vagrant  life  a  perfect  knowledge  of  accounts. 

This  man  submitted  to  the  government,  in  1691,  a  plan  of 
a  national  bank  ;  and  his  plan  was  favorably  received  both 
by  statesmen  and  by  merchants.  But  years  passed  away ; 
and  nothing  was  done,  till,  in  the  spring  of  1694,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  find  some  new  mode  of  defraying  the 
charges  of  the  war.  Then  at  length  the  scheme  devised  by 
die  poor  and  obscure  Scottish  adventurer  was  taken  up  in 
earnest  by  Montague.  With  Montague  was  closely  allied 
Michael  Godfrey,  the  brother  of  that  Sir  Edmondsbury  Grod- 
frey  whose  sad  and  mysterious  death  had,  fifteen  years  before, 
produced  a  terrible  outbreak  of  popular  feeling.  Michael  was 
one  of  the  ablest,  most  upright  and  most  opulent  of  the  mer* 
chant  princes  of  London.  He  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  near  connection  with  the  martyr  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  a  zealous  Whig.  Some  of  his  writings  are 
still  extant,  and  prove  him  to  have  had  a  strong  and  clear 
mind. 

By  these  two  distinguished  men  Paterson^s  scheme  was 
lathered.     Montague  undertook  to  manage  the  House  of  Con«* 

•  Commonp*  JoumaK  Feb.  6,  1 69 J. 
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tnuiM^  Godfrey  to  manage  the  City.  An  approving  vote  was 
obtaimd  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ;  and  a  bill, 
the  title?  of  which  gave  occasion  to  many  sarcasms,  was  laid 
on  the  table.  It  was  indeed  not  easy  to  guess  tliat  a  bill, 
which  purported  only  to  impose  a  new  duty  on  tonnage  for 
the  benefit  of  such  persons  as  should  advance  money  towards 
carrying  on  the  war,  was  really  a  bill  creating  the  greatest 
commercial  institution  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

The  plan  was  that  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  should 
be  borrowed  by  the  government  on  what  was  then  considered 
as  the  moderate  interest  of  eight  per  cent.  In  order  to  induce 
capitalists  to  advance  the  money  promptly  on  terms  so  fiivoia- 
ble  to  the  public,  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  corporation  was  to  have  no  exclusive  privi- 
lege, and  was  to  be  restricted  from  trading  in  any  thing  but 
bills  of  exchange,  bullion  and  forfeited  pledges. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  became  generally  known,  a  paper  war 
broke  out  as  furious  as  that  between  the  swearers  and  the 
nonswearers,  or  as  that  between  the  Old  East  India  Company 
and  the  New  East  India  Company.  The  projectors  who  had 
failed  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  government  fell  like  madmen  on 
their  more  fortunate  brother.  All  the  goldsmiths  and  pawn- 
brokers set  up  a  howl  of  rage.  Some  discontented  Tories 
predicted  ruin  to  the  monarchy.  It  was  remarkable,  they 
5aid,  that  Banks  and  Kings  had  never  existed  together.  Banks 
were  republican  institutions.  There  were  flourishing  banks 
tt  Venice,  at  Grenoa,  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Hamburg.  But 
who  had  ever  heard  of  a  Bank  of  France  or  a  Bank  of 
Spain  ?  *  Some  discontented  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
dicted ruin  to  our  liberties.  Here,  they  said,  is  an  instrument 
of  tyranny  more  formidable  than  the  High  Commission,  than 
the  Star  Chamber,  than  even  the  fifty  thousand  soldiers  of 
Oliver.  The  whole  wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Tonnage  Bank,  —  such  was  the  nickname  then  in  use ; 
—  and  the  Tonnage  Bank  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Sov- 
ereign. The  power  of  the  purse,  the  one  great  security  for 
all  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  will  be  transferred  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the 
nsw  Company.  This  last  consideration  was  really  of  some 
freight,  and  was  allowed  to  be  so  by  the  authors  of  the  bilL 
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*  Account  of  the  intended  Bank  of  England,  1694. 


was  therefore  most  properly  inserted  which  inhioiled 
from  advancing  money  to  the  Crown  without  bu 
^)m  Parliament.      Every  infraction  of  thia  salutary 
to  be  punished  by  forfeiture  of  three  timea  the  sum 
;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  King  should  not  liave 
remit  any  part  of  the  penalty. 

re  easily  than  might  have  been  expected  frotn  tiio 
if  the  adverse  clamor.     In  truth,  tlie  ParliameDt  wv 
res9.     Money  must  be  had,  and  could  in  no  othei 
had  so  easily.     What  took  place  when  the  Housa 
ved  itaeif  into  a  committee  cannot  be  discovered : 
e  the  Speaker  was  in  the  chair,  no  division  look 

11,  however,  was  not  safe  when  it  had  reached  the 
ouse.  Some  Lords  suspected  that  the  plan  of  ft 
Kink  had  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  exalting 
yed  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  landed  interest, 
ought  that  this  plan,  whether  good  or  bad,  ought  not 
cen  suhmiitcd  to  them  in  sucli  a  form.     Whether  it 

safe  to  call  into  existence  a  body  which  might  one 
the  whole  commercial  world,  and  how  such  a  body 

constituted,  were  questions  which  ought  not  lo  bo 
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about  the  danger  of  setting  up  a  gigantic  corporation  which 
might  soon  give  law  to  the  King  and  the  three  Estates  of  the 
R»BLlm.  But  the  Peers  seemed  to  be  most  moved  by  the 
appeal  which  was  made  to  them  as  landlords.  The  whole 
scheme,  it  was  asserted,  was  intended  to  enrich  usurers  at  the 
expense  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Persons  who  hsul  laid  by 
money  would  rather  put  it  into  the  Bank  than  lend  it  on 
mortgage  at  moderate  interest  Caermarthen  said  little  or 
nothing  in  defence  of  what  was,  in  truth,  the  work  of  his 
rivals  and  enemies.  He  owned  that  there  were  grave  objec- 
tions to  the  mode  in  which  the  Ck>mmons  had  provided  for 
the  public  service  of  the  year.  But  would  their  Lordships 
amend  a  money  bill  ?  Would  they  engage  in  a  contest  of 
which  the  end  must  be  that  they  must  either  yield,  or  incur 
the  grave  responsibility  of  leaving  the  Channel  without  a  fleet 
during  the  summer  ?  This  argument  prevailed  ;  and,  on  a 
division,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  forty-three  votes  to 
thirty-one.  A  few  hours  later  the  bill  received  the  royal  as- 
sent, and  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.* 

In  the  City  the  success  of  Montague's  plan  was  complete. 
It  was  then  at  least  as  difficult  to  raise  a  million  at  eight  per 
cent  as  it  would  now  be  to  raise  thirty  millions  at  four  per 
cent.  It  had  been  supposed  that  contributions  would  drop  in 
very  slowly  ,  and  a  considerable  time  had  therefore  been  al- 
lowed by  the  Act.  This,  indulgence  was  not  needed.  So 
popular  was  the  new  investment  that  on  the  day  on  which 
the  books  were  opened  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
subscribed :  three  hundred  thousand  more  were  subscribed 
during  the  next  forty-eight  hours ;  and,  in  ten  days,  to  the 
delight  of  all  the  friends  of  the  government,  it  was  announced 
that  the  list  was  full.  The  whole  sum  which  the  Corpora- 
don  was  bound  to  lend  to  the  State  was  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer before  the  first  instalment  was  due.f  Somers  glad- 
ly put  the  Great  Seal  to  a  charter  framed  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  prescribed  by  Parliament ;  and  the  Bank  of 
England  commenced  its  operations  in  the  house  of  tbe  Com- 
pany of  Grocers.  There,  during  many  years,  directors,  sec- 
retaries and  clerks  might  be  seen  laboring  in  different  P&xti 
of  one  spacious  hall.     The  persons  employed  by  the  Bank 

•  See  the  Lords'  Journals  of  April  23,  24,  26,  1694,  and  the  letta 
of  L'Hermitage  to  the  States  General  dated  ^^y* 
r  Naidflsus  Luttrell's  Diary,  June,  1694. 
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finally  only  fifty-four.     They  are  now  nine  hundred 
1  paid  yearly  in  salarioa   amounted  at  first  to  onlj 
iSHnd   three   hundred   and   fifty  pounds.      It   now  ex- 
■o    hundred   and    len   thousand   pounds.      M'e   may 
■  fairly  infer  that  the  incomes  of  commercial  clerlu 
n  average,  about  three  times  as  large  in   the  reign 
rio  as  they  were  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.* 
1  appeared   that  Montague  had,  by  skilfully  availing 
af  the  financiul  difficulties  of  the  country,  rendered 
mable  service  lo  his   party.     During  several  genera- 
Bank  of  England  was  emphatically  b  Whig  body. 
'hig,  not  accidentally,  but  necessarily.     It  must  hare 
slopped  payment  if  it  had  ceaseJ  lo  receive  Ihe  IQ- 
ihe  sum  which  it  had  advanced  to  the  government  j 
lat  interest  James  would  not  have  paid  one  farthing, 
n  years  ofler  the  passing  of  the  Tonnage  Bill,  Addi- 
ne  of  his  most  ingenious  and  graceful  little  allego- 
:rihed   the   situation  of  the   great   Company  through 
?    immense  wealth  of  London  was  constantly  circu- 
He   saw.  Public  Credit  on   her  throne   in  Grocers' 
)  Great  Charter  over  her  head,  the  Act  of  Setlle- 
in  her  view.     Hor  touch  turned  every  thing  to  gold 
cr  scat,  baps  filled  with  coin  were  piled  up  to  the 
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Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  up  and  down  Cheapside  and 
ComhilU  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  by  the  Aldermen, 
and  to  make  up  a  sum  by  borrowing  a  hundred  pounds 
from  this  hosier,  and  two  hundred  pounds  from  that  iron- 
monger.* Those  times  were  over.  The  government,  in- 
stead of  laboriously  scooping  up  supplies  from  numerous 
petty  sources,  could  now  draw  whatever  it  required  from  as 
immense  reservoir,  which  all  those  petty  sources  kept  con- 
stantly replenished.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  during 
many  years,  the  weight  of  the  Bank,  which  was  constantly 
in  the  scale  of  the  Whigs,  almost  counterbalanced  the  weight 
of  the  Church,  which  was  as  constantly  in  the  .scale  of  the 
Tories. 

A  few  minutes  aAer  the  bill  which  established  the  Bank  of 
England  had  received  the  royal  assent,  the  Parliament  waft 
prorogued  by  the  King  with  a  speech  in  which  he  warmly 
thanked  the  Ck>mmons  for  their  liberality.  Montague  was 
immediately  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  place  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.t 

Shrewsbury  had  a  few  weeks  before  consented  to  accept 
the  seals.  He  had  held  out  resolutely  from  November 
to  March.  While  he  was  trying  to  find  excuses  which 
might  satisfy  his  political  friends.  Sir  James  Montgomery 
visited  him.  Montgomery  was  now  the  most  miserable 
of  human  beings.  Having  borne  a  great  part  in  a  great 
Revolution,  having  been  charged  with  the  august  office  of 
presenting  the  Crown  of  Scotland  to  the  Sovereigns  when 
the  Estates  had  chosen,  having  domineered  without  a  rival, 
during  several  months,  in  the  Parliament  at  Edinburgh, 
having  seen  before  him  in  near  prospect  the  seals  of  Sec- 
retary, the  coronet  of  an  Earl,  ample  wealth,  supreme  power, 
he  had  on  a  sudden  sunk  mto  obscurity  and  abject  penury. 
His  fine  parts  still  remained ;  and  he  was  therefore  used  by 
the  Jacobites :  but,  though  used,  he  was  despised,  distrusted 
and  starved.  He  passed  his  life  in  wandering  from  England 
to  France  and  from  France  back  to  England,  without  finding 
a  resting  place  in  either  country.  Sometimes  ho  waited  in  the 
antechamber  at  Saint  Germains,  where  the  priests  scowled  at 
nim  as  a  Calvinist,  and  where  even  the  Protestant  Jacobites 
cautioned  one  another  in  whispers  against  the  old  Republi- 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Wednesday  Club  in  Friday  Street. 
.  t  Lordp'  Journals,  April  25,  1694  ;  London  Gaxette,  May  7»  1604 


nelimea  lie  lay  hid  in  the  garrets  of  London  inv 
;ial  ever}-   footstep   which   he    heard    on    the    slain 

of  a  biiilifl"  with  a  writ,  or  that  of  a  King's  me*- 
ih  a  warrant.     He  now  obtained  access  to  Shrews- 

ventured  to  talk  as  a  Jacobite  lo  a  brother  Jacobite, 
ry,  who  was  not  at  all  inclined  lo  put  his  estate  and 
in  the  power  of  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  both 
erfidious,  returned  very  guarded  answers.  Through 
mel  which  is  not  known  lo  us,  William  obtained  full 
:e  of  what  had  passed  on  this  occasion.  He  sent 
sbury,  and  aguin  spoke  earnestly  about  the  secreta- 
Jhr^wshury  again  excused  himself.  His  health,  he 
biid,  "  Thol,"  said  William,  "  is  not  your  oidy  rea- 
No,  Sir,"  said  Shrewsbury,  "  it  is  nil,"  And  he 
spenk  of  public  grievances,  and  alluded  to  the  fate 
iennial  Bill,  which  he  had  himself  introduced.  Bu« 
:ul  him  short.  "  There  is  another  reason  behind. 
i  you  see  Montgomery  last  f  "  Shrewsbury  was 
■uck.  The  King  proceeded  to  repeat  some  things 
nlgomery  had  said.      By  this  time  Shrewsbury  had 

from  his  dismay,  and  had  rccoilecied  that,  in  rhe 
!on  which  had  been  so  accurately  reported  to  the 
ni,  he  had  fortunately  uttered  no  treason,  though  he 
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broke,  might  laso  be  called  a  Whig :  for  his  mind  was  one 
which  readily  took  the  impress  of  any  stronger  mind  with 
which  it  was  brought  into  contact.  Seymour,  having  been 
long  enough  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  to  lose  much  of 
his  influence  with  the  Tory  country  gentlemen  who  had  once 
listened  to  him  as  to  an  oracle,  was  dismissed ;  and  his  place 
was  filled  by  John  Smith,  a  zealous  and  able  Whig,  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  late  session.*  The 
only  Tories  who  still  held  great  offices  in  the  executive  gov- 
ernment were  the  Lord  President,  Caermarthen,  who,  though 
ne  began  to  feel  that  power  was  slipping  from  his  grasp,  stilt 
clutched  it  desperately,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Grodolphin,  who  meddled  little  out  of  his  own  department,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  that  department  with  skill  and  assi' 
duity. 

William,  however,  still  tried  to  divide  his  favors  between 
the  two  parties.  Though  the  Whigs  were  fast  drawing  to 
themselves  the  substance  of  power,  the  Tories  obtained  their 
share  of  honorary  distinctions.  Mulgrave,  who  had,  durmg 
the  late  session,  exerted  his  ^reat  parliamentary  talents  m 
favor  of  the  King^s  policy,  was  created  Marquess  of  Norman- 
by,  and  named  a  Cabinet  Councillor,  but  was  never  consulted. 
He  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
pounds,  a  year.  Caermarthen,  whom  the  late  changes  had 
deeply  mortified,  was  in  some  degree  consoled  by  a  signal 
mark  of  royal  approbation.  He  became  Duke  of  Leeds.  It 
had  taken  him  little  more  than  twenty  years  to  climb  from 
the  station  of  a  Yorkshire  country  gentleman  to  the  highes* 
rank  in  the  peerage.  Two  great  Whig  Earls  were  at  the 
same  time  created  Dukes,  Bedford  and  Devonshire.  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned  that  Bedford  had  repeatedly  refused  the  dig- 
nity which  he  now  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted.  He  de- 
clared that  he  preferred  his  Earldom  to  a  Dukedom,  and  gave 
a  very  sensible  reason  for  the  preference.  An  Earl  who  had 
a  numerous  family  might  send  one  son  to  the  Temple  and 
another  to  a  counting  house  in  the  city.  But  the  sons  of  a 
Duke  were  all  lords ;  and  a  lord  could  not  make  his  bread 
either  at  the  bar  or  on  Change.  The  old  man's  objections, 
however,  were  overcome ;  and  the  two  great  houses  of  Rub- 
sell  aiid  Cavendish,  which  had  long  been  closely  connected  by 
friendship  and  by  marriage,  by  cominon  opmions,  commoii 


^  London  Gazette,  May  3,  1694. 


and  common  triumphs,  received  on  the  same  day 
!st  honor  which  it  ia  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 

izeiic  which  announced  these  creations  annovmct-d 
he  King  had  aei  out  Tor  the  Continent,     He  had, 
.  departure,  consulted  with  his  ministers  aboat  the 
counlemcting  a  plan  of  navol  operations  which  had 
led  by  the  French  government.     Hitherto  the  mari- 
hnd  been  carried   on  chiefly  in  ihe  Channel  and  ttifl 
But  Lewis  had  now  determined   to   concentmte  hL- 
forces  in  the   MediterraneBn.      He   hoped  that,  wilb 
1,  the   army  of  MarshnI   Noaitles  would    be  able  In 
elonn,  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Catalonia,  and  to  com- 
losue  for  peace.     Accordingly,  Tourville's  squad- 
sting  of  fifty-ihree  men  of  war,  set  sail  from  Brest 
;nty-fiflh  of  April  and  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
irth  of  May. 

1,  in  order  to  cross  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  deter- 
M?nd  RiiBsel!  lo  the  Mediierraneati  wiih  the  greater 
he  combined  fleet  of    England    and    Holland.     A 
was  lo  remain  in  the  BrJiish  seas  under  the  command 
ri  of  Bcikrlcy.      Talmash  W!i«  lo  embark  on   board 
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to  weigh  anclior,  persisted  in  assuring  his  Jacobito  friends  tha. 
he  knew  nothing.  His  discretion  was  proof  even  against  all 
the  arts  of  Marlborough.  Marlborough,  however,  had  other 
sources  of  intelligence.  To  those  sources  he  applied  himself; 
and  he  at  length  succeeded  in  discovering  the  whole  plan  of 
the  government  He  instantly  wrote  to  James.  He  had,  ho 
said,  but  that  moment  ascertained  that  twelve  regiments  of  iii« 
fantry  and  two  regiments  of  marines  were  about  to  embark, 
under  the  command  of  Talmash,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  harbor  of  Brest  and  the  shipping  which  lay  there. 
^  This,^^  he  added,  *'*'  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  England. 
But  no  consideration  can,  or  ever  shall,  hinder  me  from  let- 
ting you  know  what  I  think  may  be  for  your  service.^*  He 
then  proceeded  to  caution  James  against  Russell.  *^  I  endeav- 
ored to  learn  this  some  time  ago  from  him :  but  he  always 
denied  it  to  me,  though  I  am  very  sure  that  he  knew  the  de- 
sign for  more  than  six  weeks.  This  gives  me  a  bad  sign  of 
this  man^s  intentions." 

The  intelligence  sent  by  Marlborough  to  Jamen  was  com- 
municated by  James  to  the  French  government.  That  gov- 
ernment took  its  measures  with  characteristic  promptitude. 
Promptitude  was  indeed  necessary ;  for,  when  Marlborough^s 
letter  was  jvritten,  the  preparations  at  Portsmouth  were  all  but 
complete ;  and,  if  the  wind  had  been  favorable  to  the  English, 
the  objects  of  the  expedition  might  have  been  attained  without 
a  strugffle.  But  adverse  gales  detained  our  fleet  in  the  Chan- 
nel during  another  month.  Meanwhile  a  large  body  of  troops 
was  collected  at  Brest.  Vauban  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  putting  the  defences  in  order  ;  and,  under  his  skilful  dircc- 
^tion,  batteries  were  planted  which  commanded  every  spot 
where  it  seemed  likely  that  an  invader  would  attempt  to  land. 
Eight  large  rafts,  each  carrying  many  mortars,  were  moore<l 
in  the  harbor,  and  some  days  before  the  English  ariived,  all 
was  ready  for  their  reception. 

On  the  sixtli  of  June  the  whole  allied  fleet  was  on  the  At* 
lantic  about  fifteen  leagues  west  of  Cape  Finisterre.  *  Tliere 
Russell  and  Berkeley  parted  company.  Russell  proceedei' 
towards  the  Mediterranean.  Berkeley's  squadron,  with  the 
troops  on  board,  steered  for  the  coast  of  Britanny,  and  anchored 
just  witJiout  Camaret  Bay,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of 
i  Brest.  Talmash  proposed  to  land  in  Camaret  Bay.  It  was 
therefore  desirable  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  tlie  state  of  the 
«mst     The  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  I^eeds,  now  caJled  Bfai^ 
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Caflrniar.hen,  undertook  to  enter  ihe  basin  and  to  ob. 
neceasnry  information.     The  paaaion  of  this  brave  and 
;  yovinff  man  for  maritime  adventure  was  unconquer- 
le  had  solicited  and  obtained  the  rank  oC  Rear  AdmimI, 

le,  renowned  as  the  masterpiece  of  shipbuilding,  nnd 
in  once  already  mentioned  in  this  history.     Cutis,  wh- 
iiguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity  in  the  Irish  war,  and 
n  rewarded  with  an  Trish  peerage,  offered  to  acconi- 
ermarlhen.      Lord   Mohun.  who,  desirous,   it  may  be 
)  eiTace  by  honoroble  e.tploits  the  slain  which  a  sharrte- 
disa-ilroQS  brawl  had  lef^  on  his  name,  was  serving 
trcwpa  as  a  volunteer,  insisted  on  being  of  the  parly. 
egrine  went  into  the  bay  with  its  gallant  crew,  and  came 
,  but  not  without  having  run  great  risks.     Caermarlhen 
that  the  defences,  of  which  however  he  had  seen  only 
part,  were  formidable.     But  Berkeley  and  Talmash 
d  thai  he  overrated  the  danger.     They  were  not  aware 
ir  design   had  long  been  known  at  Versailles,  that  an 
d  been  collected  to  oppose  them,  and  that  the  greaiosl 
■  in  the  world   had   been  employed  to  fortify  the  cousi 
hem.     They  therefore  did  not  doubt  that  their  troops 
isiiy  be  put  on   stinre   under  thp  protrclion   of   a   (iro 
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sprurg  on  dry  ground  when  he  received  a  wourd  in  the  thigh 
irom  a  cannon  ball,  and  was  carried  back  to  his  skifT.  His 
men  reembarked  in  confusion.  Ships  and  boats  made  haste 
to  get  out  of  the  bay,  but  did  not  succeed  till  four  hundred 
seamen  and  seven  hundred  soldiers  had  fallen.  During  many 
days  the  waves  continued  to  throw  up  pierced  and  shattered 
cjrpses  on  the  beach  of  Britanny.  The  battery  from  which 
1  almash  received  his  wound  is  called,  to  this  day,  the  Eng- 
lisliman^s  Death. 

The  unhappy  general  was  laid  on  his  couch  ;  and  a  council 
of  war  was  held  in  his  cabin.  He  was  for  going  straight  into 
the  harbor  of  Brest  and  bombarding  the  town.  But  this 
suggestion,  which  indicated  but  too  clearly  that  his  judgment 
had  been  affected  by  the  irritation  of  a  wounded  body  and  a 
wounded  mind,  was  wisely  rejected  by  the  naval  officers. 
The  armament  returned  to  Portsmouth.  There  Talmash  died« 
exclaiming  with  his  last  breath  that  he  had  been  lured  mto  a 
snare  by  treachery.  The  public  grief  and  indignation  were 
loudly  expressed.  The  nation  remembered  the  services  of 
the  unfortunate  general,  forgave  his  rashness,  pitied  his  suf- 
ferings, and  execrated  the  unknown  traitors  whose  machina- 
tions had  been  fatal  to  him.  There  were  many  conjectures 
and  many  rumors.  Some  sturdy  Englishmen,  misled  by  na- 
tional prejudice,  swore  that  none  of  our  plans  would  ever  be 
kept  a  secret  from  the  enemy  while  French  refugees  were  in 
hi^h  military  command.  Some  zealous  Whigs,  misled  by 
party  spirit,  muttered  that  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  would 
never  want  good  intelligence  while  a  single  Tory  remained  in 
the  Cabinet  Council.  The  real  criminal  was  not  named ; 
nor,  till  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  explored, 
was  it  known  to  the  world  that  Talmash  had  perished  by  the 
basest  of  all  the  hundred  villanies  of  Marlborough.* 

Yet  never  had  Marlborough  been  less  a  Jacobite  than  at  the 
moment  when  he  rendered  &is  wicked  and  shameful  service 
to  the  Jacobite  cause.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  to 
serve  the  banished  family  was  not  his  object,  and  that  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  banished  family  was  only  his  sec- 
ondary object.  His  primary  object  was  to  force  himself  into 
the  service  of  the  existing  government,  and  to  regain 


«  liitindon  Gazette,  June  14,  IS,  1694;  Paris  Oaaette»^£^j!;  Bur^ 
A  fit;  Journal  of  Lord  CaermarthflD;  Baden,  Junelf;  li'SLmnip 
mge,  June  ^f  ^. 
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9fi  iinportanl  and  Incralive  plates  from  whmh  he 
ismi^iseJ  more  than  two  years  lieforc.     He  knew 
iritry  nnd  the  Parliament  would  not  palientty  bear 

ihmen  only  hatl  shown  ihemselveB  fit  for  high  mi,i- 
hinwelf  and  Talniash.     If  Tdmash  were  defeated 
Md,  William  would  scarcely  have  a  choice.     In 
R  as  it  was  known  tiial  the  expedition  had  foiled, 
almash  waa  no  more,  the  general   cry  waa  thai 

lo  had  done  such   good    service   at  Waicourl,  at 

at  Kinsale.     Nor  can  we  blame  the  multitude  foi 

cry.     For  everv  body  knew   that   Marlborough 

inenlly  brave,   skilful   and    successful  officer:    but 

troops,   while   sitting  in    William's   council,  while 
William's  bedchamber,  formed  a  most  artful  and 
plot  for  the  subversion  of  William's  throne  ;  and 
suspected   the  real    author  of  tiie  recent  calam- 
ilaughter  in  the  Ray  of  Camnret,  of  the  melancholy 
miish.     The   efToct   therefore  of  the  foulest  of  all 
as   to   raise  llio   traitor  in   public  estimation.      Nor 

1 

■ 
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Tho  anna  me  nt  which  had  returned  to  Portsmouth  aooa 
niled  again  for  the  coast  of  France,  hut  achieved  only  ex- 
ploits worse  than  mglorious.  An  attempt  was  made  to  blow 
jp  the  pier  at  I>inkirk.  Some  towns  inhabited  by  quiet 
tradesmen  and  hshermen  were  bombarded.  In  Dieppe 
scarcely  a  house  was  left  standing :  a  third  part  of  Havre 
was  laid  in  ashes ;  and  shells  were  thrown  into  Calais  which 
destroyed  thirty  private  dwellings.  The  French  and  tho 
Jacobites  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  cowardice  and  bar* 
barity  of  making  war  on  an  unwarlike  population.  The 
English  government  vindicated  itself  by  reminding  the  woild 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  thrice  wasted  Palatinate ;  and,  sa 
against  Liewis  and  the  flatterers  of  Lewis,  the  vindication  was 
complete.  But  whether  it  were  consistent  with  humanity  anil 
with  sound  policy  to  visit  the  crimes  which  an  absolute  Prince 
and  a  ferocious  soldiery  had  committed  in  the  Palatinate  on 
shopkeepers  and  laborers,  on  women  and  children,  who  did 
not  know  that  the  Palatinate  existed,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 

Meanwhile  RusselPs  fleet  ^as  rendering  good  service  to 
the  common  cause.  Adverse  winds  had  impeded  his  prog- 
ress through  the  Straits  so  long  that  he  did  not  reach  Cartha- 
gena  till  the  middle  of  July.  By  that  time  the  progress  of 
the  French  arms  had  spread  terror  even  to  the  Escurial. 
Noailles  had,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tar,  routed  an  army  com- 
manded by  the  Viceroy  of  Catalonia ;  and,  on  the  day  on 
which  this  victory  was  won,  the  Brest  squadron  had  joined 
the  Toulon  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Rosas.  Palamos,  attacked 
at  once  by  land  and  sea,  was  taken  by  storm.  Grerona  ca- 
pitulated after  a  faint  show  of  resistance.  Ostalric  surrendered 
at  the  first  summons.  Barcelona  would  in  all  probability 
have  fallen,  had  not  the  French  Admirals  learned  that  the 
conqueror  of  La  Hogue  was  approaching.  They  instandy 
quitted  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  never  thought  themselves 
safe  till  they  had  taken  shelter  under  the  batteries  of  Toulon. 

The  Spanish  government  expressed  warm  gratitude  for 
this  seasonable  assistance,  and  presented  to  the  English  Ad- 
miral a  jewel  which  was  popularly  said  to  be  worth  near 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  There  was  no  difficulty 
\r\  finding  such  a  jewel  among  the  hoards  or  gorgeous  trin- 
kets which  had  been  left  by  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the 
Second  to  a  drgenerate  race.  But,  in  all  that  constitutes  tlie 
true  wealth  ot  states,  Spain  was  poor  indeed.  Her  treasury 
was  empty  :  her  arsenals  were  unfurnished :  her  ships  were 


that  Ihey  seemed  likely  to  fly  a3under  ut  tne  His 
their  own  guns.      Her  raggnd  und  starving  sotdjen 
;led  with  Ihe  crowd  of  beggars  at  the  doora  of  eon- 
ba   ted   there   fur  a   mess  of  pottage  and   ii  cniM 
Russell  underwent   those  trials  which  no  EDf;liih 
jr  whose  hard  fate  it  has  been  to  cooperate  with 
has  escaped.     The  Viceroy  of  Catalonia  promised 
noihing,  and  expected  every  thing.     He  declared 
hundred  and  fifiy  thousand  rations  were  ready  to 
out  to  the  fleet  at  Carlhagena.      It  turned  oul  ihal 
1  not  in  all   the  stores  of  that  port   provisiona  Buf- 
/icttial  a  single  frigate  for  a  single  week.      Yel  Hia 
y   Ihoughl   himself   entitled    to    complain    because 
lad  not  sent  nn  army  as  »eil  as  a  fleet,  and  because 
;  Admiral  did  not  choose  to  expose  the    fleet  lo 
uction  by  attacking  the  French  under  the  guns  of 
Russell  implored  the  Spanish  authorities  lo  look 
eir  dockyards,  and   to   try   to  have,  by  the  next 
small  squadroti  whitfti  might  at  least  be  able  to 
he  could   not  prevoil  on   them  to  careen  a  single 
could   with   dillicully  obtain,  on   hard  conditions, 
I  to  send  a  few  of  his  sick  men  to  marine  hospitals 
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lufTered  the  miserable  remains  of  what  had  once  neen  the 
greatest  nary  in  the  world  to  rot  under  their  eyes.* 

Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  the  war  diicuig  this 
3rear  seemed  to  languish.  In  Piedmont  and  on  the  Rhine  the 
most  important  events  of  the  campaign  were  petty  skirmishee 
and  predatory  incursions.  Lewis  remained  at  Versailles,  and 
sent  his  son,  the  Dauphin,  to  represent  him  in  the  Nether- 
lands :  but  the  Dauphin  was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Lujr« 
emburg,  and  proved  a  most  submissive  pupil.  During  seveial 
months  the  hostile  armies  observed  each  other.  The  allies 
made  one  bold  push  with  the  intention  of  carrying  the  war 
into  the  French  territory :  but  Luxemburg,  by  a  forced  march, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  persons  versed  in  the  military 
art,  frustrated  the  design.  William  on  the  other  hand  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Huy,  then  a  fortress  of  the  third  rank.  No 
battle  was  fought :  no  important  town  was  besieged :  but  the 
confederates  were  satisfied  with  their  campaign.  Of  the  four 
previous  years  every  one  had  been  marked  by  some  great 
disaster.  In  1690,  Waldeck  had  been  defeated  at  Fleurus. 
In  1691,  Mons  had  fallen.  In  1692,  Namur  Had  been  taken 
in  sight  of  the  allied  army  ;  and  this  calamity  had  been  speed- 
ily followed  by  the  defeat  of  Steinkirk.  In  1693,  the  battle 
of  Landen  had  been  lost ;  and  Charleroy  had  submitted  to 
the  conqueror.  At  length  in  1694  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn 
The  French  arms  had  made  no  progress.  What  had  been 
gained  by  the  allies  was  indeed  not  much :  but  the  smallest 
gain  was  welcome  to  those  whom  a  long  run  of  evil  fortune 
had  discouraged. 

In  England,  the  general  opinion  was  that,  notwithstanding 
the  disaster  in  Camaret  Bay,  the  war  was  on  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  But  some 
parts  of  the  internal  administration  excited,  during  this  au« 
tumn,  much  discontent. 

Since  Trenchard  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Jacobite  agitators  had  found  their  situation  much  more  un- 
pleasant than  before.  Sidney  had  been  too  indulgent  and 
too  fond  of  pleasure  to  give  them  much  trouble.  Nottinfilmm 
was  a  diligent  and  honest  minister :  but  he  was  as  high  a  Tory 
as  a  faithful  subject  of  William  and  Mary  could  be :  he  loved 
and  esteemed  many  of  the  nonjurors ;  and,  though  he  might 

*  This  account  of  Kuasell's  expddition  »o  the  Meditentmean  I  hcvt 
Isken  chiefly  trovx  Burchett. 
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lelf  to  be  severe  when  nothing  but  severity  conW 

frienda ;  nor  did  he  encourage  tolebearere  to  cornt 
all  with   reports  of  conspiracies.     But  Trenchart 
111  active  public  servant  nnd  an  earnest  Whig.     IDvco 
himself  been  inclined  lo  Icnit)^  he  would  have  been 
BVerity  by  those  who  surrounded  him.      He  had  con- 
119  side  Hugh  Spcke  and  Aaron  Smith,  men  to  wham 
Lcr  a  Jacobite  was  the  most  exciting  of  all  iporta. 
if  the  malcontents  was  that  Nottingham  hod  kept 
Dunds  in  the  leash,  but  that  Trenchard  had  let  them 
Ty  honest  gcntlemun  who  loved  the  Church  and 
Dutch  went  in  danger  of  his  life.     There  was  a  con- 
e  at  the  Secretary's  Oifice,  a  constant  stream  of  in- 
;)ming   in,  and  of  messengers  with  warrants   going 
as  said  loo,  that  the  warrants  were  often  irregularly 
It  they  did  not  specify  the  person,  that  they  did  not 
1  crime,  and  j'e*  thLiI,  under  the  authority  of  such 
s  as  these,  houses  were  entered,  desks  and  cnbineia 
valuable   papers  carried   away,  and   men  uF  good 
breeding  flung   into  jail  among  fflons.*     The  min- 
his   agents   answered   that    Westminster    Hall    was 
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guiflhed  himaelf  by  his  actiTity  in  discovering  the  couceafed 
property  of  those  Jesuits  and  Benedictines  who,  durins  the 
late  reign,  hod  been  quartered  in  London.  The  ministers 
despised  him :  but  they  trusted  him.  Tliey  thought  thai  he 
had,  by  his  apostasy,  and  by  the  part  which  he  had  borne  in 
the  s|K)liation  of  the  /eligious  orders,  cut  himself  ofi*  from  ail 
retreat,  and  that,  having  nothing  but  a  haher  to  expect  from 
King  James,  he  must  be  true  to  King  William.* 

This  man  fell  in  with  a  Jacobite  agent  named  Lunt,  who 
had,  since  the  Revolution,  been  repeatedly  employed  annong 
the  discx>ntented  gentry  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  who 
had  been  privy  to  those  plans  of  insurrection  which  had  been 
diftconcerted  by  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  by  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1692.  Lunt  had  once  been  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  treason,  but  had  been  discharged  for  want  of 
legal  proof  of  his  guilt.  He  was  a  mere  hireling,  and  was, 
without  much  difficulty,  induced  by  Taafie  to  turn  approver. 
The  puir  went  to  Trenchard.  Lunt  told  his  story,  mentioned 
the  names  of  some  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  squires  to  whom 
he  had,  as  he  affirmed,  carried  commissions  from  Saint  Ger- 
mains,  and  of  others,  who  hod,  to  his  knowledge,  formed 
secret  hoards  of  arms  and  ammunition.  His  simple  oath 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  high 
treason  :  but  he  produced  another  witness  whose  evidence 
deemed  to  make  the  case  complete.  The  narrative  was 
plausible  and  coherent ;  and  indeed,  though  it  may  have  been 
embellished  by  jfictions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  in 
substance  true.f  Messengers  and  search  warrants  were  sent 
down  to  Lancashire.  Aaron  Smith  himself  went  thither ;  and 
Taaffe  went  with  him.  The  alarm  had  been  given  by  some 
of  the  numerous  traitors  who  ate  the  bread  of  William.  Some 
of  the  accused  persons  had  fled ;  and  others  had  buried  their 
sabres  and  muskets  and  burned  their  papers.  Nevertheless, 
discoveries  were  made  which  confirmed  Lunt^s  depositions. 
Behind  the  wainscot  of  the  old  mansion  cf  one  Roman  Catho- 
lic family  was  discovered  a  commission  signed  by  James. 
Another  house,  of  which  the  master  had  absconded,  was 
strictly  searched,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  asseverations  (Vf  his 
wife  and  his  servants  that  no  arms  were  concealed  there. 


•  Burnet,  ii.  141,  142;  and  Onflow's  note;  Khigston't True  m» 
lory,  1697. 
r  See  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  624. 


iady,  wiih  her  hand  on  her  heart,  wus  )>roIe«ti£{ 
lor  [hat  her  husband  was  falsely  accused,  the  mes- 
iserved  that  the  back  of  the  chimney  did  not  seem 
ily  fixed.      It  vraa   removed,  and  a   heap  of  bladei 
ire  used  by  home  soldiers  tumbled  out.     In  one  of 
a  were  found,  carefully  bricked  up,  thirty  saddles 
rs,  as  many  breastplates,  and  sixty  cav  Jry  sworda. 
i  and  Aaron  Smith  thought  the  case  complete  ;  and 
ermined  that  those  culprits  who  had  been  oppr* 
)uld  be  tried  by  a  special  commission.* 
now  confidently  expected  to  be  recompensed  for 
!3 :  but  ho  found  a  cold  reception  at  the  Treasury, 
one  down  to  Lancashire  chiefly  in  order  that  be 
ler  the  protection  of  a  search  warrant,  pilfer  trin- 
iroad   pieces  from  secret  drawers.      His  sieighl  of 
tver  had  not  altogether  escaped  the  observation  of 
iiions.     They  discovered  that  he  had   made  free 
commtinion  plate    of  the    Popish    famil.es,  whose 
ards  he  hud  assisted  in  ransacking.     When  thcre- 
ppiied  for  reward,  he  was  dismissed,  not  merely 
isal,  but  with  a  stern  reprimand.     He  went  away 
greediness   and  spile.     There  was  yet  one  way  in 

might  obtnin   both   money  nnd   rev(?nf^  ;  and   that 
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longest^  the  ablest,  and  the  bitterest,  entitled  a  Letter  ^o  Sets- 
retarv  Trenchard,  was  commonly  ascribed  to  Ferguson.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Ferguson  may  have  furnished  some  of 
the  materials,  and  may  have  conveyed  the  manuscript  to  the 
press.  But  many  passages  are  written  with  an  art  and  a  vigor 
which  assuredly  did  not  belong  to  him.  Those  who  judge  by 
inter  :)al  evidence  may  perhaps  think  that,  in  some  parts  of 
this  remarkable  tract,  they  can  discern  the  last  gleam  of  the 
malignant  genius  of  Montgomery.  A  few  weeks  after  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  Letter  he  sank,  unhonored  and  unlamented, 
into  the  grave.* 

There  were  tlien  do  printed  newspapers  except  the  Londoi; 
Grazette.  But  since  the  Revolution  the  newsletter  had  become 
a  more  important  political  engine  than  it  had  previously  been. 
The  newsletters  of  one  writer  named  Dyer  were  widely  cir- 
culated in  manuscript.  He  affected  to  be  a  Tory  and  a  High 
Churchman,  and  was  consequently  regarded  by  the  foxhunt- 
ing lords  of  manors,  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  an  oracle.  He 
had  already  been  twice  in  prison :  but  his  gains  had  more 
than  compensated  for  his  sufFermgs,  and  he  still  persisted  in 
seasoning  his  intelligence  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen. He  now  turned  the  Lancashire  plot  into  ridicule, 
declared  that  the  guns  which  had  been  found  were  old  fowl- 
ing pieces,  that  the  saddles  were  meant  only  for  hunting,  and 
that  the  swords  were  rusty  relics  of  Edge  Hill  and  Marston 
Moor.f  The  effect  produced  by  all  this  invective  and  sar- 
casm on  the  public  mind  seems*  to  have  oeen  great.  Even 
at  the  Dutch  Embassy,  where  assuredly  there  was  no  leaning 
towards  Jacobitism,  there  was  a  strong  impression  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  bring  the  prisoners  to  trial.  In  Lan* 
cashire  and  Cheshire  the  prevailing  sentiments  were  pity  for 
the  accused  and  hatred  of  the  prosecutors.  The  government 
however  persevered.  In  October  four  Judges  went  down  to 
Manchester.  At  present  the  population  of  that  town  is  made 
up  of  persons  born  in  every  part  of  the  British  Isles,  and  con- 
sequently has  no  especial  sympathy  with  the  landowners,  the 
farmers  and  the  agricultural  laborers  of  the  ne'ghboring  di9- 
trk^ts.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mi^nchester  man 
was  a  Lancashire  man.  His  p<.)litics  were  those  of  his  coun- 
ty.    For  the  old  Cavalier  families  of  his  county  he  felt  a  great 


•  NarcutsuB  Luttrell's  Diary,  Oct.  6,  1694. 

t  As  to  Dyer's  newsletter,  see  Nardasus  Luttrdl's  Diary  for  /imc 
tnd  A*i}(ust,  1693,  and  September,  1694. 


■ 
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d  he  waa  furious  when  he  thought  that  some  at 
i  of  hia  country  was  about  lo  be  shed  by  a  knot  of 
petiiroggcrs  from  London.     Muliiiudes  of  peopl« 
Jighboring  villages  filled  the  etreets  of  the  town, 
li  grief  and  iiidignBlion  the  array  of  drown  BWorda 

mgeinents  do  not  seem  to  have  been  skilful.     T)te 
3l  for  the  Crown  waa  Sir  William  Williams,  who, 

well  stricken  in  yeura  and    posiitissed  iif  a  great 
continued  to  pructisc.     Oiie  fault  had   thrown  a 
over  Llie  liitter  purt  of  hia  life.     The  reoolleolion 

on  which  he  had  stood  up  in  Weatminster  Hall, 
htcr  and  hooting,  to  defend  tlie  dispensing  power 
k  the  right   of  petition,  had,  ever  since  the  Ku\(t- 
him  back  from  honor.      He  was  an  angry  and  di»- 
nan,  and  waa  by  no   means  disposed   to  incur  un- 
n   the  cause  of  a   government  to  which  he  owed 
1  from  which  he  hoped  nothing, 
iiil  no  deiailed  report  has  come  down  lo  ua;  but 
h  a  Whig  narrative  and  a  -locobite  narmlive.*    It 

Ihe  prisonere  who  were  first  arraigned  did  not 
eir  chid  lei  if.'es,  and    were    cunsi-quently  tried  to- 

■ 
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M«  at  liberty :  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  pe!te4l 
out  of  Manchester :  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  narrowly  es- 
caped with  life  ;  and  the  Judges  took  their  departure  amidst 
hisses  aiid  execrations. 

A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  trials  at  Manchester 
William  returned  to  England.  On  the  twelfth  of  November 
only  forty-eight  hours  af\er  his  arrival  at  Kensington,  the 
Houses  met  He  congratulated  them  on  the  improved  aspect 
of  affairs.  Both  by  land  and  by  sea  the  events  of  the  yen 
which  was  about  to  close  had  been,  on  the  whole,  favorable 
to  the  allies  :  the  Freuch  armies  had  made  no  progress :  the 
French  fleets  had  not  ventured  to  show  themselves :  never- 
theless, a  safe  and  honorable  peace  could  be  obtained  only 
by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  the  war  could  not 
be  vigorously  prosecuted  without  larse  supplies.  William 
then  reminded  the  Commons  that  the  Act  by  which  they  had 
settled  the  tonnage  and  poundage  on  the  Crown  for  four 
years  was  about  to  expire,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  it 
would  be  renewed. 

Af^er  the  King  had  spoken,  the  Commons,  for  some  reason 
which  no  writer  has  explained,  adjourned  for  a  week.  Be* 
fore  they  met  again,  an  event  took  place  which  caused  great 
sorrow  at  the  palace,  and  through  all  tho  ranks  of  the  Low 
Church  party.  Tillotson  was  taken  suddenly  ill  while  at- 
tending public  worship  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall.  Prompt 
remedies  might  perhaps  have  saved  him :  but  he  would  not 
interrupt  the  prayers ;  and,  before  the  service  was  over,  his 
malady  was  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  He  was  almost 
speechless :  but  his  friends  long  remembered  with  pleasure  a 
few  broken  ejaculations  which  showed  that  he  enjoyed  peace 
of  mind  to  the  last  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Lawrence  Jewry,  near  Guildhall.  It  was  there  that  he  had 
won  his  immense  oratorical  reputation.  He  had  preached 
there  during  the  thirty  yeare  which  preceded  h  s  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  Canterbury.  His  eloquence  had  attracted  to 
the  heart  of  the  City  crowds  of  the  learned  and  oolite,  from 
the  Inns  of  Court,  and  from  the  lordly  mansions  of  Saint 
James's  and  Soho.  A  considerable  part  of  his  con^i^gation 
bad  genet  ally  consisted  of  young  clergymen,  who  came  to 
team  the  art  of  preaching  at  the  feet  of  him  who  was  uia- 
versally  considered  as  the  first  of  preachere.  To  this  church 
his  remains  were  now  carried  through  a  mourning  popula* 
Uon     The  hearse  was  followed  by  an  endless  train  of  splen 


ges  from  Lambeth  through  Southwtirk  and  o»Bt 
■idge.  Burnet  preached  iho  funeral  sennon.  Hi* 
loneat  heart  was  overcome  by  so  many  tender  rec 
that,  in  the  tnidsi  of  his  discourse,  he  paused  and 
tears,  while  a  loud  moan  of  sorrow  rose  from  ilie 
iiory.     The  Queen  could  not  speak  of  her  favoriie 

without  weeping.  Even  William  was  visibly 
'  I  have  lost,"  he  said,  "  the  best  friend  that  !  ever 
lie  best  man  that  I  ever  knew."  The  only  English- 
IS  mentioned  with  lendemes"  in  any  pan  of  the 
3   of  letters  which   the   King  wrote   1o   Helnsius  is 

The  Archbishop  had  left  a  widow.  To  her  Wtl- 
led   a   pension  of  four   hundred   a   year,  which  ho   . 

increased  to  six  hundred.  His  anxiety  that  she 
;eive  her  income  regularly  and  without  stoppages 
■able  to  him.  Every  ijuarlcrday  he  ordered  the 
thout  any  deduction,  to  be  brought  lo  himself,  and 
ly  sent  it  to  her.  Tillotson  had  bequeathed  to  her 
ly,  except  a  great  number  of  manuscript  sermons. 
hia  fame  among  his  contemporaries  that  those  ser- 
1  purchased  by  the  booksellers  for  the  almost  in- 
im  of  two  thousand  live  hundred  guineas,  equiva- 
:  wreichetl  stale  in  ivhich  the  silver  coin   then  was, 
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a  large  parish  and  a  good  bishop  of  a  large  diocese :  detrac 
tion  had  not  yet  been  busy  with  his  name ;  and  it  might  web 
be  thought  that  a  man  of  plain  sense,  moderation  and  integ- 
rity, was  more  likely  than  a  man  of  brilliant  genius  and  lofty 
spirit  to  succeed  in  the  arduous  task  of  quieting  a  discontented 
and  distracted  Church. 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  had  entered  upon  business.  Tliey 
cheerfully  voted  about  two  million  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  army,  and  as  much  for  the  navy.  The  land 
tax  for  the  year  was  again  fixed  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound  : 
the  Tonnage  Act  was  renewed  for  a  term  of  five  years ;  and 
a  fund  was  established  on  which  the  government  was  author- 
ized to  borrow  two  millions  and  a  halfl 

Some  time  was  spent  by  both  Houses  in  discussing  the 
Manchester  trials.  If 'the  malcontents  had  been  wise,  they 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  advantage  which  they  had 
already  gained.  Their  friends  had  been  set  free.  The  pros- 
ecutors had  with  difficulty  escaped  from  •the  hands  of  an  en 
raged  multitude.  The  character  of  the  government  had  been 
seriously  damaged.  The  ministers  were  accused,  in  prose 
and  in  verse,  sometimes  in  earnest  and  sometimes  in  jest,  of 
having  hired  a  gang  of  ruffians  to  swear  away  the  lives  of 
honest  gentlemen.  Even  moderate  politicians,  who  gave  no 
credit  to  these  foul  imputations,  owned  that  Trenchard  ought 
to  have  remembered  the  villanies  of  Fuller  and  Young,  and 
to  have  been  on  his  guard  against  such  wretches  as  Taafie 
and  Lunt  The  unfortunate  Secretary's  health  and  spirits  had 
given  way.  It  was  said  that  he  was  dying :  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that  he  would  not  long  continue  to  hold  the  seals.  The 
Tories  had  won  a  great  victory ;  but,  in  their  eagerness  to 
improve  it,  they  turned  it  into  a  defeat 

Early  in  the  session  Howe  complained,  with  his  usual  vehe- 
mence and  asperity,  of  the  indignities  to  which  innocent  and 
honorable  men,  highly  descended  and  highly  esteemed,  had 
been  subjected  by  Aaron  Smith  and  the  wretches  who  were 
in  his  pay.  The  leaouig  Whigs,  with  great  judgment,  de- 
manded an  inquiry.  Then  the  Tories  began  to  flinch.  They 
well  knew  that  an  inquiry  could  not  strengthen  their  case,  and 
might  weaken  it.  The  issue,  they  said,  had  been  tried :  a 
jury  had  pronounced  \,  the  verdict  was  definitive ;  and  it  would 
be  monstrous  to  give  the  false  witnesses  who  had  been  stoned 
out  of  Manchester  an  opportunity  of  repeating  their  lesson. 
To  this  argument  the  answer  was  obvious.  T%e  verdict  was 
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3.     The  prosecutors  were  now  tn  their  turn  defend- 

1  very  properly  found,  not  guilty  of  treason,  that  the 
of  State  or  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  had  been 
nfoirness  or  even  of  rashness.  The  House,  by  one 
nd  nineteen  votes  to  one  hundred  and  two,  resolved 
I  Smith  and  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  shnujd  be 

attend.  Several  days  were  passed  in  e;<a  mi  nation 
ixamination ;  and  sometimes  the  aitiingB  e](icndiKl 
B  night-  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  prosecutiwi 
len  ligl.lly  instituted,  and  that  some  of  the  persoua 
xen  acquitted  had  been  concerned  in  treasonable 

The  Tories  would  now  have  been  content  with  a 
tie :  but  the  Whigs  were  not  disposed  to  forego  their 
It  was  moved  that  there  had  been  a  sufficient 
■  the  proceedings  before  the  Special  Commission ; 
lotion  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  opposi- 
sed  to  add  some  words  implying  that  lt)G  witnesses 
iwn  had  forsworn  themselves  :  but  tliese  words  were 
/  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  votes  to  one  hundred 

and  ii  was  resolved  by  one  hundred  nnd  thirty 
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moment  it  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  sevency-five  foter 
to  a  hundred  and  forty- two.     Howe  and  Harley  were  the  tell 
ers  for  the  minority.* 

The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason 
went  up  again  to  the  Peers.  Their  Lordships  again  added 
to  it  the  clause  which  had  formerly  been  fatal  to  it  Tho 
Commons  again  refused  to  grant  any  new  privilege  to  the  ho» 
reditu  ry  aristocracy.  Conferences  were  again  held :  reaiont 
were  again  exchanged  :  both  Houses  were  again  obstinate ; 
and  the  bill  was  again  lostf 

The  Triennial  Bill  was  more  fortunate.  It  was  brought  .in 
0n  tho  first  day  of  the  session,  and  went  easily  and  rapidly 
tlirougli  both  Houses.  The  only  question  about  which  there 
was  any  serious  contention  was,  how  long  the  existing  Parlia- 
ment should  be  suffered  to  continue.  Afler  several  s^arp  de- 
bates November,  in  tlie  year  1696,  was  fixed  as  the  extreme 
term.  The  Tonnage  Bill  and  the  Triennial  Bill  proceeded 
almost  side  by  side.  Both  were,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  ready  for  the  royal  assent.  William  came  in  state 
on  that  day  to  Westminster.  Tl)e  attendance  of  members  of 
both  Houses  was  large.  When  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  read 
the  words,  '^  A  Bill  for  the  frequent  Calling  and  Meeting  of 
Parliaments,"  the  anxiety  was  great.  When  the  Clerk  of  the 
Parliament  made  answer,  "  Le  roy  et  la  royne  le  veulent,^  a 
loud  and  long  hum  of  delight  and  exultation  rose  from  the 
benches  and  the  bar.^  William  had  resolved  many  months 
before  not  to  refuse  his  assent  a  second  time  to  so  popular  a 
law.§  There  were  some  however  who  thought  that  he  would 
not  have  made  so  great  a  concession  if  he  had  on  that  day 
been  quite  himself.  It  was  plain  indeed  that  he  was  strangely 
agitated  and  unnerved.  It  had  been  announced  that  he  would 
dine  in  public  at  Whitehall.     But  he  disappo'mted  the  curiosity 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  20,  169^.  As  this  bill  never  reached 
Che  Lords,  it  is  not  to  be  found  among  their  archives.  I  have  there- 
fian;  no  means  of  discovering  whether  it  differed  in  anv  reqpeot  from 
the  bill  of  the  preceding  year. 

t  The  history  of  this  bill  may  be  read  in  the  Journals  of  the  Houses. 
The  contest,  not  a  Teiy  vehement  one,  lasted  till  the  20th  of  ApriL 

X  *'  The  Commons,'  says  Narcissus  Luttrell,  «  gave  a  great  num.** 
■•  Le  murmure  qui  est  la  marque  d'applaudissement  fut  m  gf and  qv'oi 

teift  diie  qu'il  estoit  universel."  —  L'Hermitage,  ^^» 
k  L'Hermitagn  sajrs  this  in  his  despatch  of  Nov.  }{. 


ullilude  which  on  such  occasions  flocked  lo  the  Couil 
ied  back  to  Kensington  * 

d  but  loo  good  reason  to  be  uneasy.     His  wife  had, 
vo  or  three  days,  been  poorly  j  and  on  the  preceding 
grave  symptoms  had  appeared.     Sir  Thomas  Milhng- 

was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  thought  that 
Ihe  measles.     But  RadcUffe,  who,  with  coarse  man- 

little  book  learning,  had  raised  himself  to  the  fir* 
in  London  chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  in  diagnostics,  trt- 
i   more   alarming   words,  small   pox.      That   disetiM 
::h  science  has  since  achieved  a  succession  ofglorioiM 
ficenl  victories,  was  then  the  most  terrible  of  all  the 
1  of  death.     The  havoc  of  the  plague  had  been  far 
)id  :   but  the  plague  hod  visited  our  shores  only  onc« 
within  living  memory:  and  the  small  pox  was  alwaya 
filling  the  churchyards  with  corpses,  tormenting  with 

fears  all  whom  it  had  not  yet  stricken,  leaving  on 
ose  lives  it  spared  the  hideous  traces  of  its  power, 
he  hahe  into  a  changeling  al  which  the   mother  shiid- 
id  making  the  eyes  and  checks  of  the  betrothed  maid- 
ts  of  horror  to  the  lover.     Towards  the  end  of  the 
14,  this  pestilence  was  more  than  usually  severe.      Al 
le   inleciion  spread  to  the  pnlnce,  and   reached  the 
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bedside.  The  little  couch  on  which  he  slept  when  he  was  in 
camp  was  spread  for  him  in  the  antechamber:  but  he 
scarcely  lay  down  on  it.  The  sight  of  his  misery,  the  Dutch 
Envoy  wrote,  was  enough  to  melt  the  hardest  heart.  Nothing 
seemed  to  be  \efi  of  the  man  whose  serene  fortitude  had  been 
the  wonder  of  old  soldiers  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Landen, 
and  of  old  sailors  on  that  fearful  night  among  the  sheets  of 
ice  and  banks  of  sand  on  the  coast  of  Goree.  The  very  do* 
mestics  saw  the  tears  running  unchecked  down  that  face,  of 
which  the  stern  composure  had  seldom  been  disturbed  by 
any  triumph  or  by  any  defeat.  Several  of  the  prelates  were 
in  attendance.  The  King  drew  Burnet  aside,  and  gave  way 
to  an  agony  of  grief.  ^'  There  is  no  hope,^^  he  cried.  **  1 
was  the  happiest  man  on  earth ;  and  I  am  the  most  miser- 
able. She  had  no  fault ;  none  :  you  knew  her  well  :  but 
you  could  not  know,  nobody  but  myself  could  know,  her 
goodness.'^  Tenison  undertook  to  tell  her  that  she  was 
dying.  He  was  afraid  that  such  a  communication,  abruptly 
made,  might  agitate  her  violently,  and  began  with  much 
management.  But  she  soon  caught  his  meaning,  and,  with 
that  gentle  womanly  courage  which  so  often  puts  our  bravery 
to  shame,  submitted  herself  to  the  will  of  God.  She  called 
for  a  small  cabinet  in  which  her  most  important  papers  were 
locked  up,  gave  orders  that,  as  soon  as  she  was  no  more,  it 
should  be  delivered  to  the  King,  and  then  dismissed  worldly 
cares  from  her  mind.  She  received  the  Eucharist,  and  re- 
peated her  part  of  the  office  with  unimpaired  memory  and 
mtelligence,  though  in  a  feeble  voice.  She  observed  that 
Tenison  had  been  long  standing  at  her  bedside,  and,  with 
that  sweet  courtesy  which  was  habitual  to  her,  faltered  out 
her  commands  that  he  would  sit  down,  and  repeated  them  till 
he  obeyed.  After  she  had  received  the  sacrament  she  sank 
rapidly,  and  uttered  only  a  few  broken  words.  Twice  she 
tried  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  him  whom  she  had  loved  so 
tiuly  and  entirely  '  but  she  was  unable  to  speak.  He  had  a 
succession  of  fits  so  alarming  that  his  Privy  Councillors,  who 
were  assembled  in  a  neighboring  room,  were  apprehensive 
for  his  reason  and  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Liecds,  at  the  ra* 
quest  of  his  colleagues,  ventured  to  assume  the  fnendiy 
guardianship  of  which  minds  deranged  by  sorrow  stand  in 
need.  A  few  minutes  before  the  Queen  expire:],  William 
was  removed,  almost  insensible,,  from  the  sick  roo.n. 
Bfary  died  in  peace  with  Anne.    Before  the  phyMiciani 

36* 
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'cry  delicaie  heallh,  liad   aeni   a   kind  message  ;  and 
d   relumed  a  kind  answer.     The  Princess  had  then 
1  to  come  herself:  bjt  William  had,  in  verv  gmcioui 
sclined  tiie  offer.     The  exciiemeni  of  an'lmenriow 
would  he  too  much  for  both  Kietera.      If  a  favorabls 
k   place.  Her   Royal    Higliness   should  be  most  wel- 
Kensiiigioii.     A  few  liours  later  all  H-as  over.' 
lublic  sorrow  wan  great  and  general.     For  Mury'a 
s  life,  her  la:^  charities  und  her  winning  mannera 
quered  Ihe  hearts  of  her  peojile.     When  the  Com- 
XI  met  they  sate  for  a  time  in  profound  silence.     At 
wiLS  moved  and  resolved  ihut  an  Address  of  Condo- 
3uld  be  presented  to  tlie  King ;  and  then  the  Houae 
)  without  proceeding;  to  other  business.     The  Dutch 
formed  the  Stales  General  that  many  of  the  mem- 
1  hnnd  kerchiefs  al  their  eyes.     The  number  of  Md 
the  street  struck  every  observer.    The  mourning  was 
[lerul  than  even  the  mourning  for  Charles  Ihe  Second 
1.     On  the  Sunday  which  followed  the  Queen's  death 
cs  were  celebrated  in  almost  every  parish  church  of 
ilal,  and   iu  almost  every  great  meeting  of  noncon- 
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death,  they  said,  was  evidently  a  judgment  for  I  er  crime 
God  had,  from  the  top  of  Sinai,  in  tbundei  and  lightning, 
promised  length  of  days  to  children  who  shtiuld  honor  their 
parents ;  and  in  this  promise  was  plainly  implied  a  menncA 
What  father  had  ever  been  worse  treated  by  his  daughters 
than  James  by  Mary  and  Anne  ?  Mary  was  gone,  cut  cff  in 
the  prime  of  life,  in  the  glow  of  beauty,  in  tlie  height  of 
prosperity  ;  and  Anne  would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  warn* 
mg.  Wagstaffe  went  further,  and  dwelt  much  on  certain 
wonderful  coincidences  of  time.  James  had  been  driven 
from  his  palace  and  country  in  Christmas  week.  Mary  had 
died  in  Christnfftis  week.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
the  secrets  of  Providence  were  disclosed  to  us,  we  should 
find  thai  the  turns  of  the  daughter's  complaint  in  December 
1694,  bore  an  exact  analogy  to  the  turns  of  the  father's  for- 
tune in  December,  1688.  It  was  at  midnight  that  the  father 
ran  nway  from  Rochester :  it  was  at  midnight  that  the  daugh- 
ter expired.  Such  was  the  profundity  and  such  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  writer  whom  the  Jacobite  schismatics  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  their  ablest  chiefs.* 

The  Whigs  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  retaliating.  They 
triumphantly  related  tliat  a  scrivener  in  the  Borough,  a  stanch 
friend  of  hereditary  right,  while  exulting  in  the  judgment 
which  had  overtaken  the  Queen,  had  himself  fallen  down 
dead  in  a  fit.t 

The  funeral  was  long  remembered  as  the  saddest  and 
most  august  that  Westminster  had  ever  seen.  While  the 
Queen's  remains  lay  in  state  at  Whitehall,  the  neighboring 
streets  were  filled  every  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  by  crowds 
which  made  all  traffic  impossible.  The  two  Houses  with  their 
maces  followed  the  hearse,  the  Lords  robed  in  scarlet  and  er- 
mine, the  Ck)mmons  in  long  black  mantles.  No  preceding  Sov- 
ereign had  ever  been  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  Parliament : 
for,  till  then,  the  Parliament  had  always  expired  with  the 
Sovereign.  A  paper  had  indeed  been  circulated,  in  which 
the  logic  of  a  small  sharp  pettifogger  was  employed  to  prove 
that  writs,  issued  in  the  joint  names  of  William  and  Mary, 
ceased  to  be  of  force  as  soon  as  William  reigned  alone.  But 
tliis  paltry  cavil  had  completely  failed.     It  had  not  even  been 

*  KemarkB  on  lome  late  Sermonsi  1696  ;  A  Defence  of  the  Axoh* 
bishop's  Sermon,  1696. 
t  Narciflsun  LuttrcU's  Diary. 


d  in  ttie  Lower  House,  and  had   been  meniloiieJ  in 
r  only  to  be  conlempluously  overruled.     The  whole 
ly  of  ihe  City  swelled  the  procession.     The  banners 
.nd  and  France,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  carried 
nobles  before  the  corpse.     The  pal!  was  borne  by 
's  of  the    illustrious  houses  of  Howard,  Seymour, 
d  Stanley.     On  the  gorgeous  coffin  of  purple  and 
B  laid  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the   realm.     The 
well  suited  lo  such  a  ceremony.      The  sky  was  dark 
bled  ;  and   a  few  ghastly  flakes  of  snow  fell   on  the 
limes  of  the   funeral   car.      Within  (he  Abbey,  nave, 
i  transept  were   in  a  blaze  with   infhimenible  wax- 
The  body  was  depoaiied  under  a  mngnificenl  canopy 
entre  of  the  church  while  the   Primate  preached. 
ier  part  of  his  discourse  was  deformed  by  pedanlic 
and  subdivisions  :  but  towards  the  close  he  lold  what 
imself  seen  and  heard  with  a  simplicity  and  earnest- 
e  affecting  than  the  most  skilful  rhetoric.     Through 
:  ceremony  ihe  distant  booming  of  cannon  was  heard 
nuie  from  the  baiieries  of  the  Tower.     The  gentle 
eeps  among  her  illustrious  kindred  in  the  southern 
he  Chapel  of  Henry  Ihe  Seventh.* 
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A»jribed  to  Mary  alone.  Had  the  Ring^s  life  been  prolonged 
till  the  works  were  completed,  a  statute  of  her  who  was  the 
real  fojundress  of  the  institution  would  have  had  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  that  court  which  presents  two  loAy  domes  and 
two  graceful  colonnades  to  the  multitu  les  who  are  perpetual- 
ly  passing  up  and  down  the  innperial  river.  But  that  part  of 
the  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect ;  and  few  of  those  who 
DOW  gaze  on  the.  noblest  of  European  hospitals  are  awara 
that  it  is  a  mcnnorial  of  the  virtues  of  the  good  Queen  Mary, 
of  the  love  and  sorrow  of  William,  and  of  the  gn^al  victory 
of  La  Hogue. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

On  the  Continent  the  news  of  Mary's  death  excited  varioai 
emotions.  The  Huguenots,  iu  erery  part  of  Europe  to  which 
they  had  wandered,  bewailed  the  Elect  Lady,  who  had  re- 
trenched from  her  own  royal  state  in  order  to  furnish  bread 
and  shelter  to  the  persecuted  people  of  God.*  In  the  United 
Provinces,  where  she  was  well  known  and  had  always  been 
popular,  she  was  tenderly  lamented.  Matthew  Prior,  whose 
parts  and  accomplishments  had  obtained  for  him  the  patron« 
age  of  the  magnificent  Dorset,  and  who  was  now  attached  to 
the  Embassy  at  the  Hague,  wrote  that  the  coldest  and  most 
passionless  of  nations  was  touched.  The  very  marble,  he 
said,  wept.t  The  lamentations  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
were  echoed  by  Leyden  and  Utrecht.  The  States  Greneral 
put  on  mourning.  The  bells  of  all  the  steeples  of  Holland 
tolled  dolefully  day  after  day.  |  James,  meanwhile,  strictly 
prohibited  all  mourning  at  Saint  Germains,  and  prevailed  on 
Lewis  to  issue  a  similar  prohibition  at  Versailles.  Some  of 
the  most  illustrious  nobles  of  France,  and  among  them  the 
Dukes  of  Bouillon  and  of  Duras,  were  related  to  the  House 
of  Nassau,  and  had  always,  when  death  visited  that  House, 
punctiliously  observed  the  decent  ceremonial  of  sorrow. 
They  were  now  forbidden  to  wear  black  ;  and  they  submit- 
ted :  but  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  great  King  to  pre- 
vent his  highbred  and  sharpwitted  courtiers  from  whispering 


*  See  Claude*8  Sermon  on  Mary's  death. 

t  Prior  to  Lord  and  Lady  Lexington,  Jan.  ^^,  1695.  The  letter  is 
among  the  Lexington  papers,  a  valuable  collection,  and  well  edited. 

J  Monthly  Mercury  for  January,  1695.  An  orator  who  pro- 
nounced a  eulogium  on  the  Queen  at  Utrecht  was  so  absurd  as  to 
lay  that  she  spent  her  last  breath  in  prayers  for  the  prosperitr  of  tht 
United  Provinces: — ••  Valeant  et  Batavi;"  —  these  are  ner  last 
words  —  **  sint  incoluoos ;  sint  florentes  ;  sint  beati :  ttet  in  vtemum, 
ftet  immota  pneclarissima  illonim  civitas,  hospitium  aliquando  mihi 
gratissimum,  optime  de  me  merit um."  See  alK>  the  orationn  cf  PetflP 
FranciuA  of  Amsterdam,  and  of  John  Ortwinius  of  Delft. 
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ft)  each  other  that  there  was  something  pitiful  in  this  revenge 
taken  by  the  living  on  the  dead,  by  a  parent  on  a  child.* 

The  hopes  of  James  and  of  his  companions  in  exile  were 
now  higher  than  they  had  been  since  the  day  of  La  Hogue. 
Indeed  the  general  opinion  of  politicians,  both  here  and  on 
the  Continent,  was  that  William  would  find  it  impossible  tu 
sustain  himself  much  longer  on  the  throne.  He  would  not, 
it  was  said,  have  sustained  himself  so  long  but  for  the  help 
ni  his  wife.  Her  affability  had  conciliated  many  who  hnd 
been  repelled  by  his  freezing«looks  and  short  answers.  Her 
English  tones,  sentiments  and  tastes  had  charmed  many  who 
were  disgusted  by  his  Dutch  accent  and  Dutch  habits. 
Though  she  did  not  belong  to  the  High  Church  party,  she 
loved  that  ritual  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  from  in* 
fancy,  and  complied  willingly  and  reverently  with  some  cere- 
monies which  he  considered,  not  indeed  as  sinful,  but  as 
childish,  and  in  which  he  could  hardly  bring  hnnself  to  take 
part  While  the  war  lasted,  it  would  be  neces!»ary  that  he 
should  pass  nearly  half  the  year  out  of  England.  Hitherto 
she  had,  when  he  was  absent,  supplied  his  j>lace,  and  had 
supplied  it  well.  Who  was  to  supply  it  now  ?  In  what  vice- 
gerent could  he  place  equal  confidence  ?  To  what  vicegerent 
would  the  nation  look  up  with  equal  respect?  All  the  states- 
men of  Europe  therefore  agreed  in  thinking  that  his  position, 
difficult  and  dangerous  at  best,  had  been  made  far  more  dif- 
ficult and  more  dangerous  by  the  death  of  the  Queen.  But 
all  the  statesmen  of  Europe  were  deceived  ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  his  reign  was  decidedly  more  prosperous  and  more  tran- 
quil fkfier  the  decease  of  Mary  than  during  her  life. 

A  few  hours  after  he  had  lost  the  most  tender  and  beloved 
of  all  his  friends,  he  was  delivered  from  the  most  formidable 
of  all  his  enemies.  Death  had  been  busy  at  Paris  as  well  as 
in  London.  While  Tenison  was  praying  by  the  bed  of  Mary 
Bourdaloue  was  administering  the  last  unction  to  Luxemburg 
The  great  French  general  had  never  been  a  favorite  at  the 
French  Court :  but  when  it  was  known  that  his  feeble  franif)^ 
exhausted  by  war  and  pleasure,  was  sinking  under  a  danger- 
ous  disease,  the  value  of  his  services  was,  for  the  first  time, 
fully  appreciated  :  the  royal  physicians  were  sent  to  prescribe 
for  him :  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Cyr  were  ordered  to  pray  for 
him  :  but  prayers  and  prescriptions  were  vain.     *^  How  glad 

— ^ 1  m -M-i    n-  ■■  ■iiiir  -  -        -  ■  ■         ■  -     r  ■    ■  i   i  — 

*  Journal  de  I>angeaa  ;  M^mmres  ds  Saiat  Sinkia- 
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the  Prince  of  Orange  will  be,''  said  Lewis,  ^'  when  the  newi 
Df  our  loss  reaches  him.''  He  was  mistaken.  That  oewB 
found  William  unable  to  think  of  any  loss  but  his  own.* 

During  the  month  which  followed  the  death  of  Mary  the 
Kuig  was  incapable  of  exertion.  Even  to  the  addresses  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  he  replied  only  by  a  few  inar- 
ticulate sounds.  The  answers  which  appear  in  the  Journals 
were  not  uttered  by  L.m,  but  were  delivered  in  writing.  Such 
business  as  could  not  be  deferred  was  transacted  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Portland,  who  was  himself  oppressed  with  sorrow. 
During  some  weeks  the  important  and  confidential  correspond- 
ence between  the  King  and  Heinsius  was  suspended.  Al 
length  William  forced  himself  to  resume  that  correspondence : 
but  his  first  letter  was  the  letter  of  a  heartbroken  man.  Even 
his  martial  ardor  had  been  tamed  by  misery.  **  1  tell  you  in 
confidence,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  no  longer  fit 
for  military  command.  Yet  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty ;  and  I 
hope  that  Grod  will  strengthen  me."  So  despondingly  did  he 
^ook  forward  to  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of  his  many 
campaigns.t      ^ 

There  was  no  interruption  of  parliamentary  business. 
While  ihe  Abbey  was  hanging  with  black  for  the  funeral  of  the 
Queen,  the  Commons  came  to  a  vote,  which  at  the  time 
attracted  little  attention,  which  produced  no  excitement,  which 
has  been  \e(i  unnoticed  by  voluminous  annalists,  and  of  which 
the  history  can  be  but  imperfectly  traced  in  the  archives  of 
Parliament,  but  which  has  done  more  for  libe  rty  and  for  civili- 
zation than  the  Great  Charter  or  the  Bill  c^  Rights.  Early 
in  the  session  a  select  committee  had  been  appointed  to  ascer- 
tain what  temporary  statutes  were  about  to  expire,  and  to 
consider  which  of  those  statutes  it  might  be  expedient  to  con- 
tinue. The  report  was  made  ;  and  all  the  recommendations 
contained  in  that  report  were  adopted,  v  ith  one  exception. 
Among  the  laws  which  the  committee  advised  the  House  to 
renew  was  the  law  which  subjected  the  pn».ss  to  a  censorship. 
rhe  question  was  put, "  that  the  House  do  agree  with  the 
committee  in  the  resolution  that  the  Act  entitled  an  Act  for 

f preventing  Abuses  in  printing  seditious,  treasonable  and  un- 
icensed  Paniphlets,  and  for  regulating  of  Printing  and  Print- 

•  Saint  Simon  ;  Dangeau ;  Monthly  Mercury  for  January,  1696. 
+  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  ^,  1695 ;   Vernon  to  Lord  Lexington,  Jan.  1 
i  i  Portland  to  Lord  Lexington,  Jan.  j-| ;  William  to  Heinsius,  ^" 
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ing  Presses,  be  continued.'*^     The  Speaker  pronounced  that 
the  Noes  had  it ;  and  the  A3re8  did  not  think  nt  to  divide. 

A  bill  for  continuing  all  the  other  temporary  Acts^  which, 
tn  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  could  not  properly  be  suf- 
fered to  expire,  was  brought  in,  passed  and  sent  to  the  Lords. 
In  a  short  time  this  bill  came  back  with  an  important  amend- 
ment. The  Lords  had  inserted  in  the  list  of  Acts  to  be  con 
tinned  the  Act  which  placed  the  press  under  the  control  of 
licensers.  The  Commons  resolved  not  to  agree  to  the  amend* 
ment,  demanded  a  conference,  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
managers.  The  leading  manager  was  Edward  Clarke,  a 
stanch  Whig,  who  represented  Taunton,  the  stronghold,  dur- 
ing fihy  troubled  years,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Clarke  delivered  to  the  Lords  in  the  Painted  Chamber  a 

Kiper  containing  the  reasons  which  had  determined  the  Lower 
ouse  not  to  renew  the  Licensing  Act  This  paper  com- 
pletely vindicates  the  resolution  to  which  the  Commons  had 
come.  But  it  proves  at  the  same  time  that  they  knew  not 
what  they  were  doing,  what  a  revolution '  they  were  k^dking, 
what  a  power  they  were  calling  into  existence.  They  pointed 
out  concisely,  clearly,  forcibly,  and  sometimes  with  a  grave 
irony  which  is  not  unbecoming,  the  absurdities  and  iniquities  of 
the  statute  which  was  about  to  expire.  But  all  their  objections 
will  be  found  to  relate  to  matters  of  detail.  On  the  great 
question  of  principle,  on  the  question  whether  the  liberty  of 
unlicensed  printing  be,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to 
society,  not  a  word  is  said.  The  Licensing  Act  is  condemned, 
not  as  a  thing  essentially  evil,  but  on  account  of  the  petty 
grievances,  the  exactions,  the  jobs,  the  commercial  restrictions, 
tlie  domiciliary  visits  which  were  incidental  to  it  It  is  pro- 
nounced mischievous  because  it  enables  the  Company  of 
Stationers  to  extort  money  from  publishers,  because  it  em- 
powers the  agents  of  the  government  to  search  houses  under 
tJbe  authority  of  general  warrants,  because  it  confines  the 
foreign  book  trade  to  the  port  of  London  ;  because  it  detains 
valuable  packages  of  books  at  the  Custom  House  till  the  pages 
are  mildewed.  The  Commons  complain  that  the  amount  of 
the  fee  which  the  licenser  may  demand  is  not  fixed.  They 
complain  that  it  is  made  penal  m  an  officer  of  the  Customs  to 
open  a  box  of  books  from  abroad,  except  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  censors  of  the  press.  How,  it  is  very  sensibly 
asked,  is  the  officer  to  know  that  there  are  books  in  the  bcni 
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opened  it  ?     Such  were  the  argumenis  nhich  did 
n's  Arcopagitica  had  foiled  to  do, 
irds   yielded  without  a   contest.      They  probubtj 
fiut  some  less  objeciionoble  bill  for  the  regulation 
IS  would  aoon  be  seut  up  to  them ;  and  in  fact  such 
brought  imo  the   House  of  Commons,  reud  Iwii-ii, 

lipated,  and  emancipated  for  ever,  from  the  conirul 
jrnmeiil.*     This  great  event  passed  ulmoat  unntv 
dya  and  Luttrell  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning 
rics.     The  Dutch  minister  did  not  think  il  worth 
in  his  despaiches.     No  allusion  to  it  is  lo  be  found 
ihly  Mercuries.    The  public  attention  was  occupied 
id  far  more  exciting  subjecls. 
ihose  subjects  was  the  death  of  the  most  accom- 

ible  of  the  statesmen  who  were  formed  in  ihc  cor, 
icentious  Whitehall  of  the   Resioruiion.     About  a 
r  Ihe  splendid  obsequies  of  Mary,  a  funeral  proce^- 
lost  osientaiious  simplicity  passed  round  the  shrina 
the  Confessor  to  ihe  Chapel  of  Henrj-  the  Sevenii'. 
he  disi;inco  of  a  few  feet  from  her  coffin,  lies  the 
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hirb  the  felicity  of  the  wedding  day.  He  pave  strict  orders 
that  his  interment  should  be  private,  prepared  himself  for  the 
great  change  by  devotions  which  astonished  those  who  had 
called  him  an  atheist,  and  died  with  the  serenity  of  a  philoso- 
pher and  of  a  Christian,  while  his  friends  and  kindred,  not 
suspecting  his  danger,  were  tasting  the  sack  posset  and  drawing 
the  curtain.*  His  legitimate  male  posterity  and  his  titles  soon 
became  extinct.  No  small  portion,  however,  of  his  wit  and 
eloquence  descended  to  his  daughter's  son,  Philip  Stanhope, 
fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  But  it  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known  that  some  adventurers,  who,  M'ithout  advantages  of 
fortune  or  poi^ition,  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  mere 
force  of  ability,  inherited  the  blood  of  Halifax.  He  lefl  a 
natural  son,  Henry  Carey,  whose  dramas  once  drew  crowded 
audiences  to  the  theatres,  and  some  of  whose  gay  and  spirited 
verses  still  live  in  the  memory  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
From  Henry  Carey  descended  that  £dmund  Kean,  who,  ir 
our  own  time,  transformed  himself  so  marvellously  into  Shy 
lock,  lago  and  Othello. 

More  than  one  historian  has  been  charged  with  partiality  to 
Halifax.  The  truth  is  that  the  memory  of  Halifax  is  entitled 
in  an  especial  manner  to  the  protection  of  history.  For  what 
distinguishes  him  from  all  other  English  statesmen  is  this, 
that,  through  a  long  public  life,  and  through  frequent  and  vio- 
lent revolutions  of  public  feeling,  he  almost  invanably  took 
that  view  of  the  great  questions  of  his  time  which  history  has 
finally  adopted.  He  was  called  inconstant,  because  the  rela- 
tive position  in  which  he  stood  to  the  contending  factions  wa» 
perpetually  varying.  As  well  might  the  pole  star  be  called 
inconstant  because  it  is  sometimes  to  the  east  and  sometimes 
to  the  west  of  the  pointers.  To  have  defended  the  ancient 
and  legal  constitution  of  the  realm  against  a  seditious  popu- 
lace at  one  conjuncture  and  against  a  tyrannical  government 
at  another ;  to  have  been  the  foremost  defender  of  order  in 
tlie  turbulent  Parliament  of  1680,  and  the  foremost  defender 
of  liberty  in  the  servile  Parliament  of  1685;  to  have  been 
just  and  merciful  to  Roman  Catholics  in  the  days  of  the  Po- 
pish Plot  and  to  Exclusionists  in  the  days  of  the  Rye  Hous€ 
Plot ;  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  save  both  the  head  of 
SiaiTord  and  the  head  of  Russell;  thie  was  a  course  whieb 
contemporaries,  heated  by  passion  and  deluded  by  names  and 


•  L'Hennitage,  April  jg,  1695;  Burnet,  ii.  149. 


lerenl  name  from  ihe  loie  jusiice  of  iiosierily. 
is  oiitj  and  only  one  deep  stain  on  ihe  memory  'jf 
^nt  man.     It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  he,  who  had 
;reat  a  part  in  the  Convention,  could  have  afierwardi 

)t  be  disputed  :  yel  for  him  there  are  excuses  which 
1  pleaded  for  olhert  who  were   guilty  of  the  eamo 
4e   did   not,  like    MaHhorough,   Ru^ll,   Godolphin 
ivabury,  betray  a  master  by  whom    he   was  tnisled, 
vhose  benefits  he  was  loaded.     It  was  by  the  ingral- 
malice  of  the  Whigs  that  he  was  driven  to  take  slieU 
noment  among  the  Jacobites.     Tt  may  be  added  that 
;penied  of  the  error  into  which  he  had  been  hurried 
1,  that,  though  never  reconciled  to  the  Court,  he  dis- 
himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
nd   that  his   last  work  was  a  tract  in  which   he  ex- 

they  might  seem,   wore  light   when  compared  with 
)f  France  and  of  Rome.* 

&  fortnight   aHer   the   death   of  Halifim,  o   fate   fnr 
il  than  death  befell  his  old  rival  and  enemy,  the  Lord 
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at  Rujston,  had  levied  contributions  on  the  people  of  that 
town  and  of  the  nei^ht)orhood.  The  sum  exacted  was  not 
large.  In  France  or  Brabant  the  moderation  of  the  de.nanci 
would  have  been  thought  wonderful.  But  to  English  shop- 
keepers and  farmers  military  extortion  was  happily  quite  new 
and  quite  insupportable.  A  petition  was  sent  up  to  the  Com* 
mons.  The  Commons  summoned  the  accusers  and  the  ao* 
cused  to  the  bar.  It  soon  appeared  that  a  grave  ofi*ence  hail 
been  committed,  but  that  the  offenders  were  not  altogether 
without  excuse.  The  pulilic  money  which  had  been  issued 
from  the  Exchequer  for  their  pay  and  subsistence  had  been 
fraudulently  detained  by  their  colonel  and  by  hLs  agent.  It 
was  not  strange  that  men  who  had  arms  and  who  had  not 
necessaries  should  trouble  themselves  little  about  the  Petition 
of  Right  and  the  Declaration  of  Right  But  it  was  monstrous 
that,  while  the  citizen  was  heavily  taxed  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  to  the  soldier  the  largest  military  stipend  known  in 
Europe,  the  soldier  should  be  driven  by  absolute  want  to  plun- 
der the  citizen.  This  was  strongly  set  forth  in  a  representa- 
tion  which  the  Commons  laid  before  William.  William,  who 
had  been  long  struggling  against  abuses  which  grievously  im- 
paired the  efficiency  of  his  army,  was  glad  to  have  his  hands 
thus  strengthened.  He  promised  ample  redress,  cashiered 
ihe  offending  colonel,  gave  strict  orders  that  the  troops  should 
receive  their  due  regularly,  and  established  a  military  board 
tor  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  punishing  such  malpractices 
as  had  taken  place  at  Royston.* 

But  the  whole  administration  was  in  such  a  state  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  track  one  offender  without  discovering  ten 
others.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  at  Royston,  it  was  discovered  that  a  bribe  of  two  hun- 
dred guineas  had  been  received  by  Henry  Guy,  member  of 
Parliament  for  Heydon  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Guy 
was  instantly  sent  to  the  Tower,  not  without  much  exultation 
on  the  part  of  the  Whigs :  for  he  was  one  of  those  tools  who 
had  passed,  together  with  the  buildings  and  furniture  of  the 

•  Commons  Journals,  Jan.  12,  Feb.  26,  Mar.  6 ;  A  Collection  of 
the  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1695  njxm 
the  Inquiry  into  the  late  Briberies  and  Corrupt  Practices,  1695  ;  L'Her* 

mitage  to  the  States  General,  March  -fg  *  Van  Cittcrs,  March  ^  I 
li' Hermitage  says :  **  Si  par  cette  recherche  la  chambrd  pouvoit  remS* 
dier  au  dcsordre  q  li  r^gne,  elle  rcndroit  un  service  tr6s  utile  et  trdt 
•griable  au  Roy." 
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fl),  from  James  lo  Wiliiam  :_  he  affected  ihe  cW 
■iigh  Churchman :  and  he  was  known  lo  be  closely 
with  some  of  the  heads  of  Hie  Tory  pany,  and 
viih  Trevor* 

name,  which  was  afterwards  but  loo  widely  celc' 
t  became  known  to  the  public  at  this  time.     Jsme-. 

begun  life  as  a.  barber.  He  had  then  been  a  foot- 
!  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  His  abilities,  eminenUy 
lOugh  not  improved  by  education,  had  raised  him  in 

and   he  was  now  enlcnng  on  a  career  whicli  wai 

end,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  prosperity,  in 
misery  and  despair.     He   had  become  an  ormy 

le  was  examined  aa  lo  his  dealings  wiih  the  colo- 
.menis;  and,  as  he  obstinately  refused  to  produce 
le  was  se<it  to  keep  Guy  company  in  the  Tower.| 
jurs  after  Craggs  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  a 

which  had  been  appointed  lo  inquire  into  the  truth 
n  signed  by  some  of  the  hackney  coachmen  of 
d  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  report  which  excired 

g  men  hod   been  cruelly  wronged  by  the  board 
uthorily  of  which  an  Act  of  the  preceding  session 
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crrible  words,  ^  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,^^  are  already  seen 
Dn  some  doors.*  Whispers,  which  at  another  time  would  have 
speedily  died  away  and  been  forgotten,  now  sv^elled,  first  intci 
murmurs,  and  then  into  clamors.  A  rumor  lose  and  spread 
tliat  the  funds  of  the  two  wealthiest  corporations  in  the  king- 
dom, the  City  of  London  and  the  East  India  Company,  had 
been  largely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  greal* 
men ;  and  the  names  of  Trevor,  Seymour  and  Leeds  were 
mentioned. 

The  mention  of  these  names  produced  a  stir  in  the  Whig 
ranks.  Trevor,  Seymour  and  Leeds  were  all  three  Tories, 
and  had,  in  difierent  ways,  greater  influence  than  perhaps  any 
other  three  Tories  in  the  kingdom.  If  they  could  all  be  driY* 
en  at  once  from  public  life  with  blasted  characters,  the  Whigs 
would  be  completely  predominant  both  in  the  Parliament  and 
in  the  Cabinet 

Wharton  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  opportunity  escape 
him.  At  Whitens,  no  doubt,  among  those  lads  of  quality  who 
were  his  pupils  in  politics  and  in  debauchery,  he  would  have 
laughed  heartily  at  the  fury  with  which  the  nation  had  on  a, 
sudden  begun  to  persecute  men  for  doing  what  every  body 
had  always  done  and  was  always  trying  to  do.  But  if  people 
would  be  fools,  it  was  the  business  of  a  politician  to  make  use 
of  their  folly.  The  cant  of  polldcal  purity  was  not  so  famil- 
iar to  the  lips  of  Wharton  as  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  :  but  his 
abilities  were  so  versatile,  and  his  impudence  so  consummate, 
that  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the  world  as  an  austere 
patriot  mourning  over  the  venality  and  perfidy  of  a  degener- 
ate age.  While  he,  animated  by  that  fierce  party  spirit  which 
m  honest  men  would  be  thought  a  vice,  but  which  in  him  was 
almost  a  virtue,  was  eagerly  stirring  up  his  friends  to  demand 
an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  evil  reports  which  were  in  cir* 
culation,  the  subject  was  suddenly  and  strangely  forced  for* 
ward.  It  chanced  that,  while  a  bill  of  little  interest  was  under 
discussion  in  the  Commons,  the  postman  arrived  with  numer- 
ous letters  directed  to  members ;  and  the  distribution  took 
place  at  the  bar  with  a  buzz  of  conversation  which  drowned 
the  voices  of  the  orators.  Seymour,  whose  imperious  temper 
always  prompted  him  to  dictate  and  to  chide,  lectured  the 
talkers  on  the  scandalous  irregularity  of  their  conduct,  and 
called  en  the  Speaker  to  reprimand  them.     An  angry  discus* 


•  Bzact  CoUectkm  of  Debates. 


-d ;  and  one  of  ihe  oflendera  wiiB  proviiktd  inic 
allusion  to  the  stories  which  were  current  uboui 
ur  und  the  Speaker.     "  It  is  undoubtedly  iinpro|iei 
e  a  bill  is  unJer  discussion :  but  it  is  much  worse 
ey  for  gelling  a  bill  passed.     If  we  are  extreme 
ilight  breach  of  form,  how  severely  ought  we  to 
lat  corruption  which  is  eating  away  the  very  sub- 
ur  institutions ! "     That  was  enough  :    the  spark 
the  train  was  ready;  the  explosion  was  immedi- 
ible.     After  a  tumultuous  debate  in  which  the  cry 
wer"  was  repeatedly  heard,  Wharton  managed  1o 
)int.      Before  the  House  rose  a  commiltee  wtis  ap. 
xamine  the  books  of  the  City  of  iiOndon  and  of 
dia  Company.* 

IS  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  committee.     Within  a 
poned  that  ihe  Speaker,  Sir  John  Trevor,  had  in 
ig  session  received  from  the  City  a  thousand  guin- 
jediling  a   local   bill.     This  discovery  gave  great 
lo  Ihe  Whiga,  who  had  always  haled  Trevor,  nod 
ileasing  to  many  of  the  Tories.      During  six   busy 
sordid  rapacity  hnd  made  liim  an  object  of  general 
The  legitimate  emulumenis  of  his  post  amounied 
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its  mark  even  on  the  callous  heart  and  brazen  foreliead  of 
Trevor.  Had  he  returned  to  the  House  on  the  following  day, 
he  would  have  had  to  put  the  question  on  a  motion  for  his  owo 
expulsion.  He  therefore  pleaded  illness,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  his  bedroom.  Wharton  soon  brought  down  a  royal  message 
authorizing  the  Ck)mmons  to  elect  another  Speaker. 

The  Whig  chiefs  wished  to  place  Littleton  in  the  chair : 
but  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  object.  Foley  was 
chosen,  presented  and  approved.  Though  he  had  of  late 
generally  voted  with  the  Tories,  he  still  called  himself  a  Whig, 
and  was  not  unacceptable  to  many  of  the  Whigs.  He  had 
both  the  abilities  and  the  knowledge  which  were  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  preside  over  the  debates  with  di^^mty :  out  what, 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Hjuse  tlien  found 
itself  placed,  was  not  unnaturally  considered  as  his  priocipal 
recommendation,  was  that  implacable  hatred  of  jobbery  and 
corruption  which  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  professed,  and 
doubtless  sincerely  felt  On  the  day  afler  he  entered  on  hir 
functions,  his  predecessor  was  expelled.* 

The  indiscretion  of  Trevor  had  been  equal  to  his  baseness  - 
and  his  guilt  had  been  apparent  on  the  first  inspection  of  the 
accounts  of  the  City.  The  accounts  of  the  East  India  Com- 
itany  were  more  obscure.  The  committee  reported  that  they 
had  sate  in  Leadenhall  Street,  had  examined  documents,  had 
mterrogated  directors  and  clerks,  but  had  been  unable  to  arrive 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  Some  most  suspk^ious 
entries  had  been  discovered,  under  the  head  of  special  service. 
The  expenditure  on  this  account  had,  in  the  year  1693,  ex- 
ceeded eighty  thousand  pounds.  It  was  proved  that,  as  to  the 
outlay  of  this  money,  the  directors  had  placed  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  governor.  Sir  Thomas  Cook.  He  had  merely 
told  them  in  general  terms  that  he  had  been  at  a  charge  of 
twenty-three  thousand,  of  twenty-five  thousand,  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  in  the  matter  of  the  Charter ;  and  the  Court 
had,  without  calling  on  him  for  any  detailed  explanation, 
thanked  him  for  his  care,  and  ordered  warrants  for  these  great 
Bums  to  be  instantly  made  out  It  appeared  that  a  few  muti- 
nous directors  had  murmured  at  this  immense  outlay,  and  had 
ca  led  for  a  detailed  statement  But  the  only  answer  whksh 
they  had  been  able  to  extract  from  Cook  was  that  there  were 
some  great  persons  whom  it  was  necessary  to  gratify. 

*  Commons'  Journals,  March  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  169^ ;  Vemcm  to 
Lexington,  March  15 ;  L'Hermitai^,  March  ^|. 


rr.iliee  also  reported  ihot  ihey  had  lighted  on  an 
by  which  ihe  Company  had  covenanted  to  fumisli 
imed  Colston  with  twn  hundred  tons  of  saltpetre, 
glance,  this  transaction  seemed  mcrchantlike  and 
;  was  soon  discovered  that  Colston  was  merely  ui 
leymour.     Suspicion  was  excited.     The  compli- 
of  iho  bargain  were  severely  examined, and  «er« 
framed  in  such  n  manner  that,  in  every  possible 
lour  must  be  a  gainer  and  the  Company  a  loser  10 
f  ten  or  twelve  thousend  pounds.     The  opinion  of 
;ralood  the  matter  was  that  the  compact  was  merely 
iteiided  to  cover  a  bribe.     But  the  disguise  was  so 

lawj  ers  doubted  whether  there  were  such  evidence 
n  as  would  be  held  sufficient  by  a  court  of  justice, 
leaped  witliout  even  a  vote  of  censure,  and  slill 
1  Uke  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Coin- 
!t  the  authority  which  he  had  long  exercised  in  the 
in  the  western  counties  of  England,  though  not 
viis  visibly  diminished;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
saltpetre  was  a  favorite  theme  of  Whig  pamphlet- 
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whole  of  t])e  immense  sum  which  had  been  confided  to  him, 
tind  should  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  Crown 
Rich  as  he  was,  these  penalties  would  have  reduced  him  to  pen* 
ury.  The  Commons  were  in  such  a  temper  that  they  passed 
the  bill  without  a  single  division.*  Seymour,  indeed,  though 
his  saltpetre  contract  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  came 
forward  with  unabashed  forehead  to  plead  for  his  accomplice : 
but  his  effrontery  only  injured  the  cause  which  he  defended.f 
In  the  Upper  House  the  bill  was  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  Pressing  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
he  declared,  on  his  faith,  on  his  honor,  tibat  he  had  no  personal 
interest  in  the  question,  and  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  motive 
but  a  pure  love  of  justice.  His  eloquence  was  powerfully 
seconded  by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  Cook,  who,  from 
the  bar,  implored  the  Peers  not  to  subject  him  to  a  species  of 
torture  unknown  to  the  mild  laws  of  England.  *^  Instead  of 
this  cruel  bill,^  he  said,  ^^  pass  a  bill  of  indemnity ;  and  I  will 
tell  you  all.^  The  Lords  thought  his  request  not  altogether 
unreasonable.  Af\er  some  communication  with  the  Commons, 
it  was  determined  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
secret  service  money  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been 
expended  ;  and  an  Act  was  rapidly  passed  providing  that,  if 
Cook  would  make  to  this  committee  a  true  and  full  discovery, 
he  should  be  indemnified  for  the  crimes  which  he  might  con* 
fess ;  and  that,  till  he  made  such  a  discovery,  he  should  re- 
main in  the  Tower.  To  this  arrangement  Leeds  gave  in  pub- 
lic all  the  opposition  that  he  could  with  decency  give.  In 
private  those  who  were  conscious  of  guilt  employed  numerous 
artifices  for  the  purpose  of  averting  inquiry.  It  was  whis* 
pered  that  things  might  come  out  which  every  good  English- 
mm  would  wish  to  hide,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
enormous  sums  which  had  peissed  through  Cook^s  hands  had 
been  paid  to  Portland  for  His  Majesty *s  use.  But  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  nation  were  determined  to  know  the  truth,  who- 
ever might  suffer  by  the  disclosure.} 

As  soon  as  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  had  received  the  ro3ral 
assent,  the  joint  committee,  consisting  of  twelve  lords  and 
twenty-four  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  met  in  the 


•  G6mmons'  Joumals  from  March  26  to  April  8,  1(M* 

t  L*Hermitage,  April  4^,  1695. 

X  Bzmct  Collection  of  Uehateei  ana  Proceeding!. 


I 

^nHj^H 

■  Chamber.    Wharton  was  placed  in  the  ohwr ,  and 
uura  great  discoveriea  were  made, 
ig  and  Portland  came  out  of  the  inquiry  with  un- 
hotior.     Not  only  had  not  the  King  taken  any  part 
ret  service  money  dispensed  by  Cock,  but  he  had 
[  some  years,  received  even  the  ordinary  preseol 
Company  had,  in  former  reigns,  laid  annually  at 
"  the  throne.     It  appeared  that  not  leas  tjian  fiflw 
lounds  had   been  offered  to  Portland,  and   rejectc.L 
f  lay  during  a  whole  year  ready  to  be  paid  to  him  if 
ihange  his  mind.    He  at  length  told  those  who  pressed 
ise  bribe  on  him,  that  if  they  persisted  in  insulting 
:h  an  offer,  they  would  make  him  an  enemy  of  their 

Many  people  wondered  at  the  probity  which  he      ■ 
this  occasion,  for  he  was  generally  thought  inter- 
grasping.     The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  loved 
t  that  he  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  honor, 
mhout  scruple,  whatever  he  thought  that  he  could 
.ke,  but  was  incapable  of  aiooping  lo  an  act  of  baric- 
eed,  he   resented  as  affronts  the  cojnpliments  which 
him  on  this  occasion.*    The  inlegrily  of  Nottingham 
B  no  surprise.      Ten  thousand   pounds  had  been  of- 

■ 
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had  offered  thoae  guineas  to  His  Grace,  and  had,  by  His  Grace's 
permission,  lefl  mem  at  His  Grace's  house  in  the  care  of  a 
Swiss  named  Robart,  who  was  His  Grace's  confidential  man 
of  business.  It  should  seem  that  these  facts  admitted  of  only 
one  interpretation.  Bates,  however,  swore  that  the  Duke  had 
refused  to  accept  a  farthing.  ^  Why,  then,"  it  was  askbd, 
^^  was  the  gold  left,  by  his  consent,  at  his  house,  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  servant  ?  "  "  Because,"  answered  Bates,  **  I  am 
bad  at  telling  coin.  I  therefore  begged  His  Grace  to  let  me 
leave  the  pieces,  in  order  that  Robart  might  count  them  for 
me ;  and  His  Grace  was  so  good  as  to  give  leave.'^  It  was 
evident  that,  if  this  strange  story  had  been  true,  the  guineas 
would,  in  a  few  hours,  have  been  taken  away.  But  Bates  was 
forced  to  confess  that  they  had  remained  half  a  year  where 
he  had  left  them.  The  money  had  indeed  at  last  —  and  this 
was  one  of  the  most  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  case  — 
been  paid  back  by  Robart  on  the  very  morning  on  which  the 
committee  first  met  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Who  could 
believe  that,  if  the  transaction  had  been  free  from  all  taint  of 
corruption,  the  guineas  would  have  been  detained  as  long  as 
3ook  was  able  to  remain  silent,  and  would  have  been  refunded 
on  the  very  first  day  on  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
speaking  out  ?  * 

A  few  hours  afler  the  examination  of  Bates,  Wharton  re- 
ported to  the  Ck>mmons  what  had  passed  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.  The  indignation  was  general  and  vehement.  ^^  You 
now  understand,"  said  Wharton,  ^^  why  obstructions  have  been 
thrown  in  our  way  at  every  step,  why  we  have  had  to  wring 
out  truth  drop  by  drop,  why  His  Majesty's  name  has  been 
artfully  used  to  prevent  us  from  going  into  an  inquiry  which 
has  brought  nothing  to  light  but  what  is  to  His  Majesty's  honor. 
Can  we  think  it  strange  that  our  difficulties  should  have  been 
great,  when  we  consider  the  power,  the  dexterity,  the  experi* 
ence  of  him  who  was  secretly  thwarting  us  ?  It  is  time  for 
us  to  prove  signally  to  the  wjrld  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
criminal  to  double  so  cunningly  that  we  cannot  track  him,  or 
to  climb  so  high  that  we  cannot  reach  him.  Never  was  there 
A  more  flagitious  instance  of  corruption.  Never  was  there  an 
offender  who  had  less  claim  to  indulgence.  The  obligations 
which  the  Duke  of  Leeds  has  to  his  country  are  of  no  coiii> 

•  I/Hermitage  (^^»  1695,)  jiutly  remarks,  that  the  way  to 
wtach  the  money  was  sent  back  strengthened  the  case  against  Leeds 
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Oue  great  debt  we  generously  cancelled  ;  but  the 
which  our  generosity  has  been  requited  forces  ui 
■r  that  he  was  long  ago  impeached  for  receiving 
1  France.  Haw  can  we  be  safe  while  a  man  prored 
has  access  to  the  royal  ear  f  Our  best  laid  enter- 
been  defeated.  Our  inmost  counsels  have  been  he- 
ld what  wonder  is  it  ?  Can  wo  doubt  that,  together 
ime  trade  in  charters,  a  profitable  foreign  trade  in 
«rried  on  t  Can  we  doubt  that  he  who  sells  us 
ler  will,  for  a  good  price,  sell  us  all  to  the  common 

Wharton  concluded  by  moving  that  Leeds  should 
ed  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.* 

but  they  could  say  little.      Wliarlon's  motion  was 
lout  a  division  ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the 

1,  to  impeach  the  Duke.     But,  before  this  order 
eyed,  it  was  announced  that  His  Grace  was  at  the 
quested  an  audience. 

barton  had  been  making  hia  report  to  the  Com- 
Is  had   been  haranguing  the  Lords.     He  denied 
DSt  solemn  assevernlions  that  he  had  taken  any 
iiiiTi^t'lf.    Bill  hi'  i.olfnowlcdi;ej.  aud  indeed  almost 
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can  have  the  farm  ? '  *  No  matter,'  said  Harry :  *  lell  them 
all  so ;  and  the  one  who  gets  the  farm  will  think  thai  he  owef 
it  to  me.'  The  gentlemen  came.  I  said  to  every  one  of 
them  separately, '  Sir,  you  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Saviie  : 
*  Sir,  Mr.  Saviie  has  been  much  your  friend.'  In  the  eno 
Harry  got  a  handsome  present ;  and  I  wished  him  good  luck 
with  it.  I  was  his  shadow  then.  I  am  Mr.  Bates's  shadow 
now." 

The  Duke  had  hardly  related  this  anecdote,  so  strikicgij 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  political  morality  in  that  genera- 
tion, when  it  was  whispered  to  him  that  a  motion  to  impeach 
him  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  hastened 
thither :  but,  before  he  arrived,  the  question  had  been  put 
and  carried.  Nevertheless  he  pressed  for  admittance ;  and 
he  was  admitted.  A  chair,  according  to  ancient  usage,  was 
placed  for  him  within  the  bar ;  and  he  was  informed  tl^at  the 
•House  was  ready  to  hear  him. 

He  spoke,  but  with  less  tact  and  judgment  than  usual.  He 
magnified  his  own  public  services.  But  for  him,  he  said, 
there  would  have  been  no  House  of  Commons  to  impeach 
him  ;  a  boast  so  extravagant  that  it  naturally  made  his  hear* 
ers  unwilling  to  allow  him  the  praise  which  his  conduct  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  really  deserved.  As  to  the  charge 
against  him  he  said  little  more  than  that  he  was  innocent, 
that  there  had  long  been  a  malicious  design  to  ruin  him,  that 
he  would  not  go  into  particulars,  that  the  facts  which  had 
l)een  proved  would  bear  two  constructions,  and  that  of  the 
two  constructions  the  more  favorable  ought  in  candor  to  be 
adopted.  He  withdrew,  aAer  praying  the  House  to  recon* 
sider  the  vote  which  had  just  been  passed,  or,  if  that  could 
not  be,  to  let  him  have  speedy  justice. 

His  friends  felt  that  his  speech  was  no  defence,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  rescind  the  resolution  which  had  been  carried 
just  before  he  was  heard.  Wharton,  with  a  large  following, 
went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  informed  them  that  the  Commons 
had  resolved  to  impeach  the  Duke.  A  committee  of  man* 
agers  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  articles  and  to  prepare 
the  evidence.* 

The  articles  were  speedily  drawn  :  but  to  the  chain  of  eri* 
dence  one  link  appeared  to  be  wanting.    That  link  Robart 

•  Ab  to  the  proceedings  of  this  eventftil  day,  April  27,  1696»  Mt 
^  JoutnVs  of  the  two  Houses,  and  ihe  Exact  Collection. 
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been  severely  examined  and  confrunied  with  othei 

,  and  was  there  informed  that  ilip  Swiss  was  not 
cl  he  had  been  three  days  absent,  and   thai  wheie 
e  porter  could  not  tell.     The  Lords  immediately 
an  address  to  the  King,  reqiiesiing  him    to  givo 
at  ihe  ports  might  bo  stopped  and  the  fugitive  ai^ 
3ut  Robart  was  already  in  Holland  on  his  way  tu 

ihl  of  This  man  made  it  impossible  for  the  Commom 
i.     They  veliemently  accused  Leeds  of  having  sent 

witness  who  alone  could  furnish  legal  proof  of  that 
s  already  eslnblished  by  moral  proof.  Leeds,  now 
1  to  Ihe  event  of  the  impeachment,  gave  himself  ihe 
1  injured  man.  "  My  Lords,"  he  eaid,  "  llie  conduct 
immons  is  without   precedent.      They   impeach   me 

crime  :  they  promise  lo  prove  'n  :  then  lliey  find 
have  not  the  means  of  proving  it;  and  they  revile 
101  supplying  them  with  the  means.  Surely  they 
to  have  brought  a  charge  like  this,  wilhoul  well 
ig  whellier  ihey  liad   or  iiad   nut  evidence  5ul!i:;ienl 
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woM  hate  been  in  the  highest  degree  ofiensive  to  the  Lower 
House,  and  to  the  great  body  of  those  whom  that  House 
represented.  The  Duke^s  motion  fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  a 
few  hours  later  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.* 

The  impeachment  was  never  revived.  The  evidence  which 
would  warrant  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  was  not  forthcoming ; 
and  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  would  hardly  have  answered 
Wharton^s  purpose  better  than  the  informal  verdict  of  guilty 
which  the  whole  nation  had  already  pronounced.-  The  wotk 
was  done.  The  Whigs  were  dominant  Leeds  was  no  i(  neer 
chief  minister,  was  indeed  no  longer  a  minister  at  all.  Wil- 
liam, from  respect  probably  for  the  memory  of  the  beloved 
wife  whom  he  had  lately  lost,  and  to  whom  Leeds  had  shown 
peculiar  attachment,  avoided  every  thing  that  could  look  like 
Sarshness.  The  fallen  statesman  was  suffered  to  retain  during 
tk  considerable  time  the  title  of  Lord  President,  and  to  walk 
un  public  occasions  between  the  Great  S^ai  and  the  Privy 
Seal.  But  he  was  told  that  he  would  do  well  d  it  to  show 
Simself  at  Council :  the  business  and  the  patronage  even  of 
**t^  department  of  which  he  was  the  nominal  head  passed  into 
otner  hands;  and  the  place  which  he*  ostensibly  filled  was 
considered  in  political  circles  as  really  vacontf 

He  hastened  into  the  country,  and  hid  himself  there,  during 
some  months,  from  the  public  eye.  When  the  Parliament 
met  again,  however,  he  emerged  from  his  retreat  Though 
he  was  well  stricken  in  years  and  cruelly  tortured  by  disea:je, 
his  ambition  was  still  as  ardent  as  ever.  With  indefatigable 
energy  he  began  a  third  time  to  climb,  as  he  flattered  him- 
self, towards  that  dizzy  pmnacle  which  he  had  twice  reached, 
and  from  which  he  had  twice  fallen.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  debate :  but,  though  his  eloquence  and  knowledge 
always  secured  to  him  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he  was 
never  again,  even  when  the  Tory  party  was  in  power,  admit- 
ted to  the  smallest  share  in  the  direction  of  afiairs. 

There  was  one  great  humiliation  which  he  could  not  bo 
spared.  William  was  about  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
in  the  Netherlands;  and  it  was  necessary  that,  before  he 


•  Exact  Collection ;    Lords'  Journals,  May  3»  1695  ;    CommoniT 

Journals,  May  2,  3  ;  L'Hermitage,  May  ^  ;   London  Qasette,  May 
IS. 

*>  L'Hennitfige,  May  4f ,  1695 ;  Vernon  to  Shrewrbury,  June  21 
1697. 

3^* 


:  snool  1  dclermine  by  whom  tlie  government  shouiit 
istered  during  his  absence.     Hitherto  Mary  had  acted 
:egcrent  when  he  was  out  of  England  ;   but  she  wai 
le  tlicrerore  delegated  his  authority  lo  seven  Lords 
Tenison,  Arclibiahop  of  Canterbury,  Somers,  Keeper 
Ireat   Seal,    Pembroke,  Keeper  of  the    Privy  Scnl, 
re,  Lord  Steward,  Dorset,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Shrewa- 

reaaury.      U  is  easy  lo  judge  from  this  list  of  namei 
y  the  balance  of  power  was  now  leaning.     Godolphin 

the  seven  was  a  Tory.     The  Lord   President,  still 
,  mnk,  and  a  few  days  before  first  iu  power,  of  the 

dignitaries  of  the  realm,  was  passed  over  ;  and  ihe 
was  universally  regarded  as  an  official  announcement 
igrace.* 

were  some  who  wondered  that  the  Princess  of  Den- 
*  not  appointed  Regent.     The  rcconcilinlion,  which 

l«gun  while   Mary  was  dying,   had  since  her  death 
!Alomal  show  at  least,  completed.     This  was  one  of 
aaioos  on  which  Sunderland  was  peculiarly  qualified 
I'ul.     He  was  admirably  filled  to  manage  a  personal 
m.  lo  soflen  resentment,  to  sooihe  wounded  pride,  to 
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oiightiesit  princes,  when  he  would  be  servilely  flattered  and 
eourted  bj  Csesar  on  one  side  and  by  Lewis  the  Great  on  the 
other,  and  when  every  year  would  add  another  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  largest  fortune  that  had  ever  been  accu 
mulated  by  any  English  subject.  All  this  might  be  if  Mrs 
Morley  were  Queen.  But  that  Mr.  Freeman  should  ever  see 
Mrs.  Morley  Queen  had  till  lately  been  not  very  protable. 
Mar3r's  life  was  a  much  better  life  than  his,  and  quite  as  good 
a  life  as  her  sister's.  That  William  would  have  issue  seemed 
nnlikely.  But  it  was  generally  expected  that  he  would  soon 
die.  His  widow  might  marry  again,  and  might  leave  children 
who  would  succeed  her.  In  these  circumstances  Marlborough 
might  well  think  that  he  had  very  little  interest  in  maintaining 
that  settlement  of  the  Crown  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Convention.  Nothing  was  so  likely  to  ^erve  his  purpose  as 
confusion,  civil  war,  another  revolution,  another  abdication, 
another  vacancy  of  the  throne.  Perhaps  the  nation,  incensed 
against  William,  yet  not  reconciled  to  James,  and  distracted 
between  hatred  of  foreigners  and  hatred  of  Jesuits,  might 
prefer  both  to  the  Dutch  King  and  to  the  Popish  King  one 
who  was  at  once  a  native  of  our  country  and  a  member  of 
our  Church.  That  this  was  the  real  explanation  of  Marlbor- 
ough's dark  and  complicated  plots  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
firmly  believed  by  some  of  the  most  zealous  Jacobites,  and  is 
in  the  highest  degree  probable.  It  is  certain  that  during 
several  years  he  had  spared  no  efforts  to  inflame  the  army 
and  the  nation  against  the  government.  But  all  was  now 
changed.  Mary  was  gone.  By  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  Crown 
was  entailed  on  Anne  after  the  death  of  William.  The  death 
of  William  could  not  be  far  distant  Indeed  all  the  physi- 
cians who  attended  him  wondered  that  he  was  still  alive;  and, 
when  the  risks  of  war  were  added  to  the  risks  of  disease,  the 
probability  seemed  to  be  that  in  a  few  months  he  would  be  in 
hid  grave.  Mai'iborough  saw  that  it  would  now  be  madnesa 
to  throw  every  thing  into  disorder  and  to  put  every  thing  to 
hazard.  He  had  done  his  best  to  shake  the  throne  while  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  Anne  would  ever  mount  it  except  by 
violent  means.  But  he  did  his  best  to  fix  it  firmly,  as  soon  as 
ii  became  highly  probable  that  she  would  soon  be  called  to 
611  it  in  the  regular  course  of  nature  and  of  law.     • 

The  Princess  was  easily  induced  by  the  Cliurchills  to  write 

"^to  the  King  a  submissive  and  affectionate  letter  of  condolence. 

riie  King,  who  was  never  much  inclined  to  engage  in  a  com* 


insincere  compliments,  and  who  was  still  m  the  firal 
f  his  gnef,  showed  litlle  disposition  to  meel  her  ad- 
But  Somers,  who  felt  that  every  thing  was  at  stake 
ienaingion,  and  made  his  way  into  the  royal  closet, 
vas  sitting  there,  bo  deeply  sunk  in  melancholy  ihal 
t  seem  lo  perceive  that  any  person  had  entered  the 
'he  Lord  Keeper,  after  a  respectful  pause,  broke 
nd,  doubtless  with  all  that  cautious  delicacy  which 
tcteristic  of  him,  and  which  eminenlly  qualified  him 
he  sore  pluces  of  the  mind  without  hurting  thorn. 
His  Majesty  lo  be  reconciled  to  the  Princess.     "  Do 

will,"  soid  William;  "  I  can  ihink  of  no  business." 
lorized,  the  mediators  speedily  concluded  a  treaty.* 
le  to  Kensington,  and  was  graciously  received :  she 
;d  in  Soint  James's  Palace  :  a  guard  of  honor  was 
ced  at  her  door ;  and  the  Gazettes  again,  after  a 
■val,  announced  thai   foreign   minislers  had  had  the 

being  presented  to  her.f  The  Churchills  were 
mitted  to  dwell  under  the  roya!  r(M)f.     But  Willinm 

first  include  lliem  in  tho  peace  which  he  had  made 
r  mistress.  Marlborough  remained  excluded  from 
ind    political   employment  ;  and   it   was  not   without 
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He  now  bupported  it,  though  it  requited  his  su  port  with  cod* 
iumely.  He  perfectly  understooil  his  own  interest :  he  had 
perfect  command  of  his  temper :  he  endured  decorously  the 
hardships  of  his  present  situation,  and  contented  himseli*  by 
looking  forward  to  a  reversion  which  would  amply  repay  hiro 
for  a  few  years  of  patience.  He  did  not  indeed  cease  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Court  of  Saint  Grermains:  but  the  corre* 
spondonce  gradually  became  more  and  more  slack,  and  seems, 
on  b!s  part,  to  have  been  made  up  of  vague  professions  and 
trifling  excuses. 

llie  event  which  had  changed  all  Marlborough^s  views  had 
filled  the  minds  of  fiercer  and  more  pertinacious  politicians 
with  wild  hopes  and  atrocious  projects. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  followed  the  execu 
don  of  Grandval,  no  serious  design  had  been  formed  against 
tlie  life  of  William.  Some  hotheaded  malcontents  had  indeed 
laid  schemes  for  kidnapping  or  murdering  him :  but  those 
schemes  were  not,  while  his  wife  lived,  countenanced  by  her 
father.  James  did  not  feel,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not 
such  a  hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  feel,  any  scruple  about 
removing  his  enemies  by  those  means  which  he  had  justly 
thought  base  and  wicked  when  employed  by  his  enemies 
against  himself.  If  any  such  scruple  had  arisen  in  his  mind, 
there  was  no  want,  under  his  roof,  of  casuists  willing  and 
competent  to  soothe  his  conscience  with  sophisms  such  as  had 
corrupted  the  far  nobler  natures  of  Anthony  Babington  and 
Gverard  Digby.  To  question  the  lawfulness  of  assassination, 
m  cases  where  assassination  might  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  was  to  question  the  authority  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous Jesuits,  of  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  of  Mohna  and  Mari- 
ana :  nay,  it  was  to  rebel  against  the  Chair  of  Saint  Peter. 
One  Pope  had  walked  in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  cardi- 
nals, had  proclaimed  a  jubilee,  had  ordered  the  guns  of  Saint 
Angelo  to  be  fired,  in  honor  of  the  perfidious  butchery  in 
which  Coligni  had  perished.  Another  Pope  had  in  a  solemn 
allocution  hynrmed  the  murder  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France 
in  rapturous  language  borrowed  from  the  ode  of  the  prophet 
(labakkuk,  and  had  extolled  the  murderer  above  Phinehas 
and  Judith  *  William  was  regarded  at  Saint  Germains  as  a 
monster  compared  with  whom  Coligni  and  Henry  the  Third 
«f  re  saints.    Nevertheless  James,  during  some  years,  refused 

*  !>•  Thou,  )i]i  XCV7. 
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1  any  atlempl  on  his  nephew's  person.    The  retunna 
tssigned  for  hia  refiisnl  have  come  down  lo  us,  an 
hem  with  hla  own  hand.      He  did  nol  uBccl  W  ihink 

isiitin,  or  a  viilany  unworthy  of  a  gentleman :  he 
,d  thai  the  difficuliies  were  great,  and  thai  he  would 
lia  friends  on  extreme  danger  when  it  would  not  be 
iver  to  second  ihem  effectually.*     In  truth,  while 
1,  it  might  well  he  doubled  whether  the  murder  of 
id  would  reiilly  be  a  service  to  the  JocotHte  cauae. 
ith  the  govcrnmetit  would  loae  indeed  the  strength 
3tn  his  eminent  personal  qualities,  but  would  b1  the 
be  relieved  from  the  load  of  his  personal   unpopu- 
la  whole  power  would  at  once  devolve  on  his  widow  j 
aiion  would  probably  rally  round  her  with  enibusi- 
her  political  abilities  were  not  equal  to  hia,  she  had 
lulaive  manners,  liis  foreign  pronunciation,  his  par- 

0  had  thought  her  culpably  wanting  in  filial  piety, 
af  opinion  that  now  at  1  '.asl  she  was  absolved   from 

a  (iiiher  stained  with  the  blood   of  her  husband. 

1  mafhinery  of  thr  ad  mini  si  ration  would  continue  to 
lout   that   interruption   which   ordinnnly   followod    n 
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ccNirage,  and  in  ener^  was  Eobert  Chamock.  He  had  been 
liberally  educated,  and  had,  in  the  late  reign,  been  a  fellow  of 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford.  Alone  in  that  great  society  he 
bad  betrayed  the  common  cause,  had  consented  to  be  the  tool 
of  the  High  Commission,  had  publicly  apostatized  from  the 
Church  of  England,  and,  while  his  college  was  a  Popish  sem- 
mary,  had  held  the  office  of  Vice  President  The  Uevoliition 
'j'4ime,  and  altered  at  once  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Driven 
from  the  quiet  cloister  and  the  old  grove  of  oaks  on  the  bank 
of  the  Cherwell,  he  sought  haunts  of  a  very  different  kind. 
During  several  years  he  led  the  perilous  and  agitated  life  of  a 
conspirator,  passed  and  repassed  on  secret  errands  between 
England  and  Prance,  changed  his  lodgings  m  London  often, 
and  was  known  at  different  coffeehouses  by  different  names. 
His  services  had  been  requited  with  a  captain's  commission 
signed  by  the  banished  King. 

With  Chamock  was  closely  connected  George  Porter,  an 
adventurer  who  called  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Roy- 
alist, but  who  was  in  truth  destitute  of  all  religious  apd  of  all 
political  principle.  Porter's  friends  could  not  deny  that  he 
was  a  rake  and  a  coxcomb,  that  he  drank,  that  he  swore,  that 
Me  told  extravagant  lies  about  his  amours,  and  that  he  had  been 
convicted  of  manslaughter  for  a  stab  given  in  a  brawl  at  the 
playhouse.  His  enemies  affirmed  that  he  was  addicted  to 
nauseous  and  horrible  kinds  of  debauchery,  and  that  he  pro- 
cured the  mecuis  of  indulging  his  infamous  tastes  by  cheating 
and  marauding ;  that  he  was  one  of  a  gang  of  clipp^^rs ;  thai 
he  sometimes  got  on  horseback  late  in  the  evening  and  stole 
out  in  disguise,  and  that,  when  he  returned  from  theie  mys- 
terious excursions,  his  appearance  justified  the  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  doing  business  on  Hounslow  Heath  or  FiQchley 
Common.* 

Cardell  Groodman,  popularly  »dled  Scum  Groodman,  a  knave 
more  abandoned,  if  possible,  than  Porter,  was  in  the  plot 
Groodman  had  been  on  the  stage,  had  been  kept,  like  tome 
much  greater  men,  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  had  been 
taken  into  her  house,  had  been  loaded  by  her  with  gif\r,  and 
had  requited  her  by  bribing  an  Italian  quack  to  p(Mson  tv'O  of 
her  children.  As  the  poison  had  not  been  administi^red, 
Groodman  could  be  prosecuted  only  for  a  nusdemeanor.     He 


*  Bvoy  thing  bad  that  was  known  or  rumored  abou#  Pi 
Kit  on  the  State  Trials  of  1696. 
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convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  ruinous  fine.     He  had 
nguished  himself  aa  one  of  the  first  forgers  of  bulk 

,linm  Pnrltyns,  a  wealthy  knight  bred  to  the  Uiw,  wh5 

Bill,  was  one  of  the  most  important  niembers  of  the 
cy.     He  iKire  a  much  fairer  character  thnn  moat  of 
iplices :  but  in  one  reapect  he  was  more  culpablo 
of  them.     For  he  had,  in  order  to  retain  a  lucrative 
ch  he   held  in  ihii  Gmri  of  Chancery,  sworn  allegi- 
le  Prince  against  whtse  life  he  now  conspired. 
;sign  was  imparled  to  Sir  John  Fenwick,  celebrated 
ii  of  the  cowardly  insult  which  he  had  offered  to  the 
Queen.     Fenwick,  if  his   own  assertion    is  to  be 
as  willing  to  join  in  an  insurrection,  but  recoileo 
thought  of  assassination,  and  showed  so  much  of 
in  his  mind  as  sufficed  to  make  him  an  object  of 
to  his  less  scnipnlous  associates.      He  kept  their 
wever,  as  strictly  aa  if  he  had  wished  them  success. 
d  seem  that,  al  first,  a  naturui  feeling  restrained  the 
irs   frum   calling   their  design   by  the   proper  name. 
Iieir  private  consiillations  they  did  not  as  yet  talk  of 
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(lain  jet  out  for  Flanders ;  and  the  plot  against  his  life  was 
necessarily  suspended  till  his  return. 

It  was  on  the  twelfth  of  May  that  the  King  left  Kensington 
for  Gravcsend,  where  he  proposed  to  embark  for  the  Conti- 
nent. Three  days  before  his  departure  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  had,  after  a  recess  of  about  two  years,  met  again  at 
Edinburgh.  Hamilton,  who  had,  in  the  preceding  session, 
■ate  on  the  throne  and  held  the  sceptre,  was  dead ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  new  Lord  High  Commissioner.  The  per- 
son selected  was  John  Hay,  Marquess  of  Tweedale,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Realm,  a  man  grown  old  in  business,  well  informed, 
prudent,  humane,  blameless  in  private  life,  and,  on  the  whole, 
us  respectable  as  any  Scottish  lord  who  had  been  long  and 
deeply  concerned  in  the  politics  of  those  troubled  times. 

His  task  was  not  without  difficulty.  It  was  indeed  well 
known  that  the  Estates  were  generally  inclined  to  support  the 
government.  But  it  was  also  well  known  that  there  was  one 
subject  which  would  require  the  most  dexterous  and  delicato 
management.  The  cry  of  the  blood  shed  more  than  three 
years  before  in  Glencoe  had  at  length  made  itself  heard. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1693,  the  reports,  which  had  at 
first  been  contemptuously  derided  as  factious  calumnies,  began 
to  be  generally  thought  deserving  of  serious  attention.  Many 
people  little  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  any  thing  that 
came  forth  from  the  secret  presses  of  the  Jacobites  owned 
that,  for  the  honor  of  the  government,  some  inquiry  ought  to 
be  instituted.  The  amiable  Mary  had  been  much  shocked  by 
what  she  heard.  William  had,  at  her  request,  empowered  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  several  other  Scotchmen  of  note  to 
investigate  the  whole  matter.  But  the  Duke  died :  his  col- 
leagues were  slack  in  the  performance  of  their  duty ;  and  the 
King,  who  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  Scotland,  forgot 
to  urge  them.* 

It  now  appeared  that  the  government  would  have  done 
wisely  as  well  as  rightly  by  anticipating  the  wishes  of  the 
country.  The  horrible  story  repeated  by  the  nonjurors  perti- 
naciously, confidently,  and  with  so  many  circumstances  ab 
almost  enforced  belief,  had  at  length  roused  all  Scotland. 
Th)  sensibility  of  a  people  eminently  patriotic  was  galled  by 
tho  taimts  of  southern  pamphleteers,  who  afUced  whether  t^icro 
wa  I  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  no  law,  no  fustice,  no  humani- 


*  See  the  pre«nible  to  the  Commiasion  of  169A. 
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-it  to  demand  redress  even  for  the  Toulest  wninn. 
ihe  iwo  exireme  parries,  which  were  diametrically 
0  each  otlier  in  general  nolitic!'.  Wiis  impelled  by  a 
eoling  to  call    for  inquiry.      The  Jacobites  were 
by  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  make  out  a  cam 
jld  bring  discredit  on  the  usurper,  and  which  mighl 
agaiast  the  many  offences  impuled  by  the  Whigs  to 
se  and  Mackenzie.     The  zealous  Presbyterians  weru 
Jelighted  at  the  praapccl  of  being  able  lo  ruiii  ihe 
Stair.     They  had  never  forgollen  or   forgiven   iha 
lich  he  had  rendered  lo  the  House  of  Siuart  in  th« 
B  persecuiion.     They  knew  that,  though  he  had  cor- 
curred  in  the  political  revolution  which  had  freed 
n  the  hated  dynasty,  he  had  seen  with  diepleosur* 
siastical  revolution  which  was,  in  their  view,  even 
onanL     They  knew  that  church  goveniment  waa 
merely  an  affair  of  State,  and  that,  looking  at  it  as 
if  State,  he  preferred  the  episcopal  to  llie  synodical 
rhey  could  not  wilhout  uneosinesa  see  so  adroit  and 
,n  enemy  of  pure  religion  consinnlly  nilending  ihe 
s  and  constantly  breathing  ciiiinspl  in  the  royal  ear. 
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lo  moye  for  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter 
of  Glencoe.  Tweedale  was  able  to  inform  the  Estates  that 
His  Majesty^s  goodness  had  prevented  their  desirej,  that  a 
Commission  of  Precognition  had,  a  few  hours  before,  passed 
in  all  the  forms,  and  that  the  lords  and  gentlemen  named  in 
>that  instrument  would  hold  their  first  meeting  before  night.* 
The  Parliament  unanimously  voted  thanks  to  the  King  for  this 
instance  of  his  paternal  care  :  but  some  of  those  who  joinea 
in  the  vote  of  thanks  expressed  a  very  natural  apprehension 
that  the  second  investigation  might  end  as  unsatisfactorily  as 
the  first  investigation  had  ended.  The  honor  of  the  country, 
they  said,  was  at  stake  ;  and  the  Commissioners  were  bound 
to  proceed  with  such  diligence  that  the  result  of  the  inquest 
might  be  known  before  the  end  of  the  session.  Tweedale 
gave  assurances  which,  for  a  time,  silenced  the  murmurers.f 
But,  when  three  weeks  had  passed  away,  many  members  be- 
came mutinous  and  suspicious.  On  the  fourteenth  of  June  it 
was  moved  that  the  Commissioners  should  be  ordered  to  re- 
port The  motion  was  not  carried  :  but  it  was  renewed  day 
afler  day.  In  three  successive  sittings  Tweedale  was  able  to 
restrain  the  eagerness  of  the  assembly.  But,  when  he  at 
length  announced  that  the  report  had  been  completed,  and 
added  that  it  would  not  be  laid  before  the  Estates  till  it  haa 
been  submitted  to  the  King,  there  was  a  violent  outcry.  The 
public  curiosity  was  intense:  for  the  examination *had  been 
conducted  with  closed  doors;  and  both  Commissioners  and 
clerks  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy.  The  King  was  in  the 
Netherlands.  Weeks  must  elapse  before  his  pleasure  could  ' 
be  taken;  and  the  session  could  not  last  much  longei.  In  a 
fourth  debate  there  were  signs  which  convinced  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  that  it  was  expedient  to  yield ;  and  the  report 
was  produced.^ 

It  is  a  paper  highly  creditable  to  those  who  framed  it,  an 
excellent  digest  of  evidence,  clear,  passionless,  and  austerel}* 
'ust.  No  source  from  which  valuable  information  was  likely 
to  be  derived  had  been  neglected.  Glengarry  and  Keppoch, 
though  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  government,  had  been 
(lermitted  to  conduct  the  case  on  behalf  of  their  unhappy 
kiji^men.     Several  of  the  Macdonalds  who  had  escaped  from 

•  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  May  21,  1696  ;  London  Gazette,  May  30. 

t  Act  Pari.  Scot.,  May  23,  1696. 

i  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  June  14,  18,  20.  1696 ;  London  Oaiette,  Junt 
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of  ihai  Bight  had  befn  examined,  and  among  lliem 
ing  Mac  Ian,  llie  eldest  son  of  the  murdered  Chitf. 
«pondence  of  (lie  Master  of  Stair  with  tlie  military 
commanded  in  the  Highlands  had  been  subjected  to 
It  not  unfair  scrutiny.     The  conclusion  to  which  the 
Dners  came,  and  in  which  every  intelligent  and  can- 
rer  will  concur,  was  that  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe 
b^roua  luurJer,  and  thitt  of  this  burbitruus  luurdur 
i  of  the  NuBter  of  Stiiir  wero  the  xgle  vrarraut  aad 

rcadalbane  wns  un  ncconiplicc  in  tlic  criiiic  wns  not 
lut  he  did  iiotcoiim  off  quite  clujr.     In   lliu  cuurru 
catigutiuu  it  wus  iuciilentjilly  dibuovered  thut  he  Lud,  * 
ributiui;  the  iiiouey  of  Willium  auinn^  the  UighlHiid 
ul(^aHtd  to  thuui  the  WiLruiost  zoni  ior  the  intcreat  of 
d  iidviaed  theui  lo  take  what  they  euulU  get  from  the 
jut  to   be   eonstanlly  on   the  watch   for  a,  fuTorable 
ty  of  bringing  back  the  rightful  King.     Breadal- 
funee  was  that  lie  was  a  greater  villain  than  his  ac- 
lUgined,  and  that  he  had  pretended  lo  he  a  Jacobite         ' 
rder  lo  gel  at  ihe  boiiom  of  the  Jacobite  plans.     In 
depilia  of  this  man's  knavery  were  unfathomohlo. 

■ 
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■hould  seem  that  the  Jacobites  and  the  extreme  Presbyterianh 
were,  with  but  too  good  cause,  on  the  side  of  severity.  The 
majority,  under  the  skilful  management  of  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  acquiesced  in  words  which  made  it  impossible 
for  the  guilty  minister  to  retain  his  office,  but  which  did  not 
hnpute  to  him  such  criminality  as  would  have  affected  his  life 
or  his  estate.  They  censured  him,  but  censured  him  in  terms 
CELT  too  sofl.  They  blamed  his  immoderate  zeal  against  the 
jnfortunate  clan,  and  his  warm  directions  about  performing 
the  execution  by  surprise.  His  excess  in  his  letters  they  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the  massacre : 
but,  instead  of  demanding  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial 
83  a  murderer,  they  declared  that,  in  consideration  of  his  ab- 
sence and  of  his  great  place,  they  left  it  to  the  royal  wisdom 
to  deal  with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  might  vindicate  the 
honor  of  the  government 

The  indulgence  which  was  shown  to  the  principal  offeDdei 
was  not  extended  to  his  subordinates.  Hamilton,  who  had 
fled  and  had  been  vainly  cited  by  proclamation  at  the  City 
Cross  to  appear  before  the  Estates,  was  pronounced  not  to  bo 
clear  of  the  blood  of  the  Glcncoe  men.  Glenlyon,  Captain 
Drummond,  Lieutenant  Lindsey,  Ensign  Lundie,  and  Ser- 
jeant Barbour,  were  still  more  distinctly  designated  as  mur- 
derers ;  and  the  King  was  requested  to  command  the  Lord 
Advocate  to  prosecute  them.  • 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  undoubtedly,  on  this  oc« 
cosion,  severe  in  the  wrong  place  and  lenient  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  cruelty  and  baseness  of  Glenlyon  and  his  com- 
rades excite,  even  af\er  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  emotions  which  make  it  difficult  to  reason  calmly. 
Yet  whoever  can  bring  himself  to  look  at  the  conduct  of 
these  men  with  judicial  impartiality  will  probably  be  of  opin- 
ion that  they  could  not,  without  great  detriment  to  the  com- 
monwealth, have  been  treated  as  assassins.  They  had  slain 
nobody  whom  they  had  not  been  positively  directed  by  their 
commanding  officer  to  slay.  That  subordination  without 
which  an  army  is  the  worst  of  all  rabbles  would  be  at  an  end, 
if  every  soldier  were  to  be  held  answerable  for  the  justice 
of  every  order  in  obedience  to  which  he  pulls  his  trigger. 
The  case  of  Glencoe  was,  doubtless,  an  extreme  case  :  but  it 
cannot  easily  be  distinguished  in  principle  from  cases  which« 
In  war,  are  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Very  terrible  military 
executions  are  sometimes  indispensable.     Humanity  itself 

39* 
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may  require  thenfi.  Who  then  is  to  decide  whether  there  h% 
an  emergency  such  as  makes  severity  the  truest  mercy  r 
Who  is  to  determine  whether  it  be  or  be  not  necessary  to  lay 
a  thriving  town  m  ashes,  to  decimate  a  large  body  of.  muti- 
neers, to  shoot  a  whole  gang  of  banditti  ?  Is  the  responsi- 
bility with  the  commanding  officer,  or  with  the  rank\nd  file 
whom  he  orders  to  make  ready,  present  and  fire  ?  And  if 
the  general  rule  be  that  the  responsibility  is  with  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  not  with  those  who  obey  him,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  find  any  reason  for  pronouncing  the  case  of  Glencoe 
an  exception  to  that  rule  ?  It  is  remarkable  that  no  membor 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  proposed  that  any  of  the  private 
men  of  Argyle's  regiment  should  be  prosecuted  for  murder. 
Absolute  impunity  was  granted  to  every  body  below  the  rank 
of  Seijeant.  Yet  on  what  principle?  Surely,  if  military 
obedience  was  not  a  valid  plea,  every  man  who  shot  a  Mac- 
donald  on  that  horrible  night  was  a  murderer.  And,  if  mil- 
itary obedience  was  a  valid  plea  for  the  musketeer  who  acted 
by  order  of  Serjeant  Barbour,  why  not  for  Barbour  who  acted 
by  order  of  Glenlyon  ?  And  why  not  for  Glenlyon  who  acted 
by  order  of  Hamilton  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that 
more  deference  is  due  from  a  private  to  a  noncommissioned 
officer  than  from  a  noncommissioned  officer  to  his  captain,  or 
from  a  captain  to  his  colonel. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  orders  given  to  Glenlyon  were  of 
so  peculiar  a  nature  that,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  virtue,  he 
would  have  thrown  up  his  commission,  would  have  braved 
the  displeasure  of  colonel,  general,  and  Secretary  of  State, 
would  have  incurred  the  heaviest  penalty  which  a  Court  Mar- 
tial could  inflict,  rather  than  have  performed  the  part  as« 
signed  to  him  ;  and  this  is  perfectly  true :  but  the  question  is 
not  whether  he  acted  like  a  virtuous  mar^  but  whether  he  did 
that  for  which  he  could,  without  infringing  a  rule  essential  to 
the  discipline  of  camps  and  to  the  security  of  nations,  be 
hanged  as  a  murderer.  In  this  case,  disobedience  was  as- 
suredly a  moral  duty :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  obedience 
was  a  legal  crimo. 

It  seems  therefore  that  the  guilt  of  Glenlyon  and  his  fel' 
lows  v  ^s  not  within  the  scope  of  the  penal  law.  The  only 
punishment  which  could  properly  be  inflicted  on  them  was 
that  which  made  Cain  cry  out  that  it  was  greater  than  he 
could  bear ;  to  be  vagabonds  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to 
carry  wherever  they  went  a  mark  from  which  even  oad  men 
should  turn  away  sick  with  horror. 
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It  was  not  so  with  the  Master  of  Stair.  He  had  been  sol- 
emnly p'-onounced,  both  by  the  Commission  of  Precognition 
and  by  tje  Estates  of  the  Realm  in  full  Parliament,  to  be  the 
original  author  of  the  massacre.  That  it  was  not  advisable 
to  make  examples  of  his  tools  was  the  strongest  reason  for 
making  An  example  of  him.  Every  argument  which  can  be 
urged  against  punishing  tne  soldier  who  executes  the  unjust 
and  inhuman  orders  of  his  superior  is  an  argument  for 'pun* 
ishing  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law  the  superior  who 
gives  unjust  and  inhuman  orders.  Where  there  can  be  no 
responsibilit}  below,  there  should  be  double  responsibility 
above.  What  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  ought  with  one 
voice  to  have  demanded  was,  not  that  a  poor,  illiterate  ser« 
jeant,  who  was  hardly  more  accountable  than  his  own  halberl 
for  the  bloody  work  which  he  had  done,  should  be  hanged  in 
the  Grassmarket,  but  that  the  real  murderer,  the  most  politic, 
the  most  eloquent,  the  most  powerful,  of  Scottish  statesmen, 
should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial,  and  should,  if  found  guilty, 
die  the  death  of  a  felon.  Nothing  less  than  such  a  sacrifice 
could  expiate  such  a  crime.  Unhappijy  the  Estates,  by  ex- 
tenuating the  guilt  of  the  chief  oficnder,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  demanding  that  his  humble  agents  should  be  treated 
with  a  severity  beyond  the  law,  made  the  stain  which  the 
massacre  had  left  on  the  honor  of  the  nation  broader  and 
deeper  than  before. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  acquit  the  King  of  a  great  breach  of 
duty.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that,  till  he  received  the 
report  of  his  Commissioners,  he  had  been  very  imperfectly 
informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of  reading 
Jacobite  pamphlets ;  and  if  he  did  read  them,  he  would  have 
found  in  them  such  a  quantity  of  absurd  and  rancorous  in- 
vective against  himself  that  he  would  have  been  very  little 
inclined  to  credit  any  imputation  which  they  might  throw  on 
his  servants.  He  would  have  seen  himself  accused,  in  one 
tract,  of  being  a  concealed  Papist,  in  another  of  having 
poisoned  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  in  a  third  of  having  contrived 
to  have  Talmash  taken  off  at  Brest  He  would  have  seen 
it  asserted  that,  in  Ireland,  he  once  ordered  fifty  of  his 
wounded  English  soldiers  to  be  burned  alive.  He  would 
bave  seen  that  the  unalterable  affection  which  he  felt  from 
nis  boyhood  to  his  death  for  three  or  four  of  the  bravest  eJid 
most  trusty  friends  that  ever  prince  had  the  happiness  to 
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possess  WAS  made  a  ground  for  imputing  to  him  abomina 
tions  US  foul  as  those  which  are  buried  under  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  He  might  therefore  naturally  be  slow  to  be* 
lieve  frightful  imputations  thrown  by  writers  whom  he  knew 
to  be  habitual  liars  on  a  statesman  whose  abilities  he  valued 
highly,  and  to  whose  exertion  he  had,  on  some  great  occa- 
sions, owed  much.  But  he  could  not,  af\er  he  had  read  the 
documents  transmitted  to  him  from  Edinburgh  by  Tweedale^ 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  Master  of 
Stair.  To  visit  that  guilt  with  exemplary  punishment  was 
the  sacred  duty  of  a  Sovereign  who  had  sworn,  with  his 
band  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  that  he  would,  in  his  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  repress,  in  all  estates  and  degrees,  all  oppres- 
sion, and  would  do  justice,  without  acceptance  of  persons,  as 
he  hoped  for  mercy  from  the  Father  of  all  mercies.  William 
contented  himself  with  dismissing  the  Master  from  office. 
For  this  great  fault,  a  fault  amounting  to  a  crime,  Burnet 
tried  to  frame,  not  a  defence,  but  an  excuse.  He  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  King,  alarmed  by  finding  how  many  per- 
sons had  borne  a  part. in  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe,  thought  it 
better  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  than  to  punish  one  massa- 
cre by  another.  But  this  representation  is  the  very  reverse 
of  the  truth.  Numerous  instruments  had  doubtless  been  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  death :  but  they  had  all  received  their 
impulse,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  single  mind.  High 
above  the  crowd  of  offenders  towered  one  offender,  preemi- 
nent in  pai*ts,  knowledge,  rank  and  power.  In  return  for 
many  victims  immolated  by  treachery,  only  one  victim  was 
demanded  by  justice;  and  it  must  ever  be  con^^idered  as  a 
blemish  on  the  fame  of  William  tliat  the  demand  was  refused. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July  the  session  of  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland  closed.  The  Estates  had  liberally  voted  such  a 
supply  as  the  poor  country  which  they  represented  could  af- 
ford. They  had  indeed  been  put  into  high  good  humor  by 
the  notion  that  they  had  found  out  a  way  of  speedily  making 
that  poor  country  rich.  Their  attention  had  been  divided 
between  the  inquiry  ifito  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe  and  some 
soecious  commtTcial  projects  of  which  the  nature  will  be 
explained  and  the  fate  r^jlated  in  a  future  chapter. 

Meanwhile  all  Europe  was  looking  anxiously  towards  the 
Low  Countries.  The  great  warrior  who  had  been  victorious 
Rt  Fleurus,  at  Steinkirk  and  at  Landen  had  not  left  his  equal 
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behind  him.  But  France  still  possessed  Marshals  well  qtiali- 
fied  for  high  command.  Already  Catinat  and  BoufTleid  had 
given  proofs  of  skill,  of  resolution  and  of  zeal  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state.  Either  of  those  distinguished  officers 
would  have  been  a  successor  worthy  of  Luxemburg  and  an 
antagonist  worthy  of  William  :  but  their  master,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  preferred  to  both  the  Duke  of  Villeroy.  The 
new  general  had  been  Lewis's  playmate  when  they  were  both 
children,  had  then  become  a  favorite,  and  had  nerer  ceased 
to  be  so.  In  those  superficial  graces  for  which  the  French 
aristocracy  was  then  renowned  throughout  Europe,  Villeroy 
was  preeminent  among  the  French  aristocracy.  His  stature 
was  tall,  his  countenance  handsome,  his  manners  nobly  and 
somewhat  haughtily  polite,  his  dress,  his  furniture,  his  equi- 
pages, his  table,  magnificent.  No  man  told  a  story  with 
more  vivacity :  no  man  sate  his  horse  better  in  a  hunting 
party  :  no  man  made  love  with  more  success  :  no  man  staked 
and  lost  heaps  of  gold  with  more  agreeable  unconcern :  no 
man  was  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  adventures, 
the  attachments,  the  enmities  of  the  lords  and  ladies  who 
daily  filled  the  halls  of  Versailles.  There  were  two  charac- 
ters especially  which  this  fine  gentleman  had  studied  during 
many  years,  and  of  which  he  knew  all  the  plaits  and  windings, 
the  character  of  the  King,  and  the  character  of  her  who  was 
Queen  in  every  thing  but  name.  But  there  ended  Villeroy's 
acquirements.  He  was  profoundly  ignorant  both  of  books 
and  of  business.  At  the  Council  Board  he  never  opened 
his  mouth  without  exposing  himself.  For  war  he  had  not 
a  single  qualification  except  that  personal  courage  which  was 
common  to  him  with  the  whole  class  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. At  every  great  crisis  of  his  political  and  of  his  military 
life  he  was  alternately  drunk  with  arrogance  and  sunk  in  de» 
jection.  Just  before  he  took  a  momentous  step  his  selfconli- 
dence  was  boundless :  he  would  listen  to  no  suggestion  :  he 
would  not  admit  into  his  mind  the  thought  that  failure  was 
possible.  On  the  first  check  he  gave  up  every  thing  for  lost, 
became  incapable  of  directing,  and  ran  up  and  down  in  help- 
less despair.  Lewis  however  loved  him ;  and  he,  to  do  him 
justice,  loved  Lewis.  The  kindness  of  the  master  was  proof 
against  all  the  disasters  which  were  brought  on  his  kingdom 
by  the  rashness  and  weakness  of  the  servant :  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  tenant  was  honorably,  though  not  judiciously 
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1  on  more  than  one  occasion  after  tl  e  death  of  the 

IS  Ihe  general  to  whom  llie  direct' an  of  the  cam- 
le  Netlicrlands  was  confided.  The  Duke  of  Maine 
1  learn  the  art  of  war  under  this  preeeplor.     Maine, 

son  of  Lewis  by  the  Duchess  of  Monlespan,  had 
;ht  up  from  childhood  by  Madame  do  Miiintenon, 
ved  by  Lewis  with  the  love  of  a  father,  by  Madam 
ion  with  ihe  not  less  lender  love  of  a  fosier  mother. 
n  were  scandalized  by  the  ostentatious  manner  in 
King,  while  making  a  high  profession  of  piety,  ez- 

partialiiy  for  this  offspring  of  a  double  adultery, 
they  said,  was   doubliess   due  from    a    parent   lo  a 

decency  was  also  due  from  a  Sovereign  to  hi* 
a  spiio  of  these  murmurs  the  youth  had  been  pub- 
iwledged,  loaded  with  wealth  and  dignities,  created 
id  Peer,  placed,  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  royal 
.ve  Dukes  and  Peers  of  older  creation,  married  to 

of  tlie  blood  royal,  and  appointed  Grand  Master 
illery  of  tlie  Realm.  With  abilities  and  courage 
lave  played  a  great  part  in  the  world.      Bui   his  in- 

small ;  his  nerves  were  weak  ;  and  the  women 
s  who   had  ediitalod    him    hiid    elTRClually  assisted 
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had  set  his  heart  on  retakuig  Namur.  The  loss  of  Namur 
had  been  the  most  mortifying  of  all  the  disaster^  of  a  disas- 
trous war.  The  importance  of  Namur  in  a  military  point  of 
view  had  always  been  great,  and  had  become  greater  than 
ever  during  the  three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
siege.  New  works,  the  masterpieces  of  Vauban,  had  been 
added  to  the  old  defences  which  had  been  constructed  with 
the  utmost  skill  of  Cohorn.  So  ably  had  the  two  illustrious 
engineers  vied  with  each  other  and  cooperated  with  nature 
that  the  fortress  was  esteemed  the  strongest  in  Europe.  CHer 
one  gate  had  been  placed  a  vaunting  inscription  which  defied 
tlie  allies  to  wrench  the  prize  from  the  grasp  of  France. 

William  kept  his  own  counsel  so  well  that  not  a  hint  of  his 
intention  got  abroad.  Some  thought  that  Dunkirk,  some  that 
Ypres  was  his  object.  The  marches  and  skirmishes  by  which 
he  disguised  his  design  were  compared  by  Saint  Simon  to  the 
moves  of  a  skilful  chess  player.  Feuquieres,  much  mom 
deeply  versed  in  military  science  than  Saint  Simon,  informs 
us  ihat  some  of  these  moves  were  hazardous,  and  that  such  a 
game  could  not  have  been  safely  played  against  Luxemburg ; 
and  this  is  probably  true :  but  Luxemburg  was  gone ;  and 
what  Luxemburg  had  been  to  William,  William  now  vas  to 
Villeroy. 

While  the  King  was  thus  employed,  the  Jacobites  ar  home, 
oeing  unable,  in  his  absence,  to  prosecute  their  design  against 
his  person,  contented  themselves  with  plotting  against  his  gov* 
ernment.  They  were  somewhat  less  closely  watched  than 
during  the  preceding  year :  for  the  event  of  the  trials  at 
Manchester  had  discouraged  Aaron  Smith  and  his  agents. 
Trenchard,  whose  vigilance  and  severity  had  made  him  an 
object  of  terror  and  hatred,  was  no  more,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded, in  what  may  be  called  the  subordinate  Secretaryship 
of  State,  by  Sir  William  Trumball,  a  learned  civilian  and  an 
experienced  diplomatist,  of  moderate  opinions,  and  of  temper 
cautious  to  timidity.*  The  malcontents  were  emboldened 
by  the  lenity  of  the  administrat  on.  William  had  scarcely 
sailed  for  the  Continent  when  they  held  a  great  meeting  at 
one  of  their  favorite  haunts,  the  Old  King^s  Head  in  Leaden 
hall  Street.  Charnock,  Porter,  Groodman,' Parkyns  and  Fen- 
wick  were  present.     The  Earl  of  Aylesbury  was  there,  a 

•  Some  ouriout  traits  of  IVumball's  character  wiXL  be  fcand  to 
Pepya  i  I'angier  Diary. 
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s  attacliinent  to  the  exUed  house  was  notorious,  hul 

ra' denied  that  he  had  ever  thought  of  effecting  a 
I  by  immora!  means.     His  denial  wo'ild  be  entitled 
■edit  if  he  hrtd  not,  by  taking  the  oalhs  to  ihe  gov- 
gainst  which  he  was  constantly  intriguing,  forfeited 

0  be  considered  as  a  man  of  conscience  and  hoiiur. 
;mbly  was  Sir  John  FriciKi,  a  nonjuror  who  had  in- 
■y  slender  wit,  but  who  had  made  a  very  large  fnr- 
■ewing,  and  who  spent  it  freely  in  sedition.     After 
for  Ihe  plana  of  the  Jacobites  were  genernlly  laid 
,  and  generally  bore  some  (race  of  the  conviviality 
hey  had  originated, —  il  waa  resolved  that  the  time 
for  an  insurrection  and  a  French  invasion,  and  tliat 
nessonger  ahould  carry  the  sense  of  liie  meeting  lo 
uains.     Chamock  was  selected.     He  undertook  the 
n,  crossed  the  Channel,  saw  Jomea,  and  had  inter- 

1  the  ministers  of  Lewis,  but  could  arrange  nothing, 
sh  malcontents  would  not  stir  till  ten  thousand  French 
re  in  (he  island  ;  and  ten  thousand  French  iroopi 

without  great   risk,  be  withdrawn   from   the   army 
1  eonleiiding  nrrainat  William  in   the  Low  Countries 
Lriioek  returned  lo  report  that  his  embassy  had  heen 
fill,  he  found  some  of  his  confederates  in  jail.   They 
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ment  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  advanced  towards  the  same  point 
on  one  side,  and  the  Brandenburghers  on  another.  So  well 
had  these  movements  been  concerted,  and  so  rapidly  were 
they  performed,  that  the  skilful  and  energetic  Boufflers  had 
but  just  time  to  throw  himself  into  the  fortress.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  seven  regiments  of  dragoons,  by  a  strong  body 
of  gunnei-s,  sappers  and  miners,  and  by  an  officer  named 
Mcgrigny,  who  was  esteemed  the  best  engineer  in  the  French 
service  with  the  exception  of  Vauban.  A  few  nours  after 
Bouffiers  had  entered  the  place  the  besieging  forces  closed 
round  it  on  every  side ;  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  were 
rapidly  formed. 

The  news  excited  no  alarm  at  the  French  Court.  Thei^  it 
was  not  doubted  that  William  would  soon  be  compelled  to 
abandon  his  enterprise  with  grievous  loss  and  ignominy.  The 
town  was  strong :  the  castle  Mras  believed  to  be  impregnable  . 
the  magazines  were  filled  with  provisions  and  ammunition 
sufficient  to  last  till  the  time  at  which  the  armies  of  that  age 
were  expected  to  retire  into  winter  quarters:  the  garrison 
consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world : 
they  were  commanded  by  an  excellent  general :  he  was  as- 
sisted by  an  excellent  engineer  ;  nor  was  it  doubted  that  Vil- 
leroy  would  march  with  his  great  army  to  the  assistance  of 
Boufllers,  and  that  the  besiegers  would  then  be  in  much  more 
danger  than  the  besieged. 

These  hopes  were  kept  up  by  the  despatches  of  Villeroy. 
He  proposed,  he  said,  first  to  annihilate  the  army  of  Vaude- 
mont,  and  then  to  drive  William  from  Namur.  Vaudemont 
might  try  to  avoid  an  action ;  but  he  could  not  escape.  The 
Marshal  went  so  far  as  to  promise  his  master  news  of  a  com- 
plete victory  within  twenty-four  hours.  Lewis  passed  a  whole 
day  in  impatient  expectation.  At  last,  instead  of  an  officer  of 
high  rank  loaded  with  English  and  Dutch  standards,  arrived 
a  courier  bringing  news  that  Vaudemont  had  effected  a  re- 
treat With  scarcely  any  loss,  and  was  safe  under  the  walls  of 
Ghent  William  extolled  the  generalship  of  his  lieutenant  in 
the  warmest  terms.  "  My  cousin,"  he  wrote,  **  you  have 
shown  yourself  a  greater  master  of  your  art  than  if  you  had 
won  a  pitched  batUe."  *  In  the  French  camp,  however,  and 
at  the  French  Court,  it  was  universally  held  that  Vaudemont 

*  Yaudemont'B  Despatch  and  William's  Answer  are  in  t>.e  Monthlf 
Mercury  for  July    1696. 
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aved  less  by  his  own  skill  than  by  tlie  miBCDndud 
;  whom   he   was  opposed.     Some  threw  the  whole 
,'illeroy  ;  and  Villeroy  made  no  attempt  to  vindicate 
Bui  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  might,  at  least 
extent,  have  vindicated  himselT,  had  he  not  pre- 
il  favor  to  military  renown.     His  plan,  it  was  said, 
s  succeeded,  had  not  the  execution  been  inmis'ed 
te  of  Maine.     At  the  first  glimpse  of  danger  ihe 
eort  had  died  within  him.     He  had  not  been  able 
his  poltroonery.     He  had  siood  trembling,  stulter- 
;  for  his  confessor,  while  liie  old  officers  round  him, 
in  their  eyes,  urged  him  to  advance.     During  a 
the  dL^race  of  the  son  was  concealed  from  the 
lit  the  silence  of  Villeroy  showed  that  there  was  a 
!  pleasantries  of  the  Dutch  gazettes  soon  elucidated 
y  ;  and  Lewis  learned,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  yet 
make  him  miserable.     Never  during  his  long  reign 
en  so  moved.      During  some  hours  hia  gloomy  irri- 
■1  his  servants,  his  courtiers,  even  his  priests,  in  ter 
so  far  forgot  the  grace  and  dignity  for  which  he 
ned  Ihroughotil  the  world,  that,  in  the  sight  of  all 
d  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  came  to  see 
at  Marii,  he  broke  a  cane  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
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even  among  those  brave  English  was  Cutts.  la  that  bulldog 
courage  which  flinches  from  no  danger,  however  terrible,  he 
was  unrivalled.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  hardy  vol« 
unteers,  German,  Dutch  and  British,  to  go  on  a  forlorn  hope : 
but  Cutts  was  the  only  man  who  appeared  to  consider  such  an 
expedition  as  a  party  of  pleasure.  He  was  so  much  at  his 
ease  in  the  hottest  fire  of  the  French  batteries  tliat  his  soldiers 
gave  him  the  honorable  nickname  of  the  Salamander.* 

On  the  seventeenth  the  first  counterscarp  of  the  town  was 
attacked.  The  English  and  Dutch  were  thrice  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  returned  thrice  to  the  charge.  At  length, 
in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  French  officers,  who  fought 
valiantly  sword  in  hand  on  the  glacis,  the  assailants  remained 
in  possession  of  the  disputed  works.  While  the  conflict  was 
raging,  William,  who  was  giving  his  orders  under  a  shower 
of  bullets,  saw  with  surprise  and  anger  among  the  officers  of 
his  staff,  Michael  Grodfrey  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  This  gentleman  had  come  to  the  King^s  head 
quarters  in  order  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  speedy 
and  safe  remittance  of  money  from  England  to  the  army  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  curious  to  see  real  war.  Such 
curiosity  William  could  not  endure.  "  Mr.  Godfrey,"  he  said, 
^*  you  ought  not  to  run  these  hazards  :  you  are  not  a  soldier  : 
you  can  be  of  no  use  to  us  here."  "  Sir,"  answered  Grodfrey, 
"  I  run  no  more  hazard  than  your  Majesty."  "  Not  so,"  said 
William ;  ^^  I  am  where  it  is  my  duty  to  be  ;  and  I  may  without 
presumption  commit  my  life  to  Grod's  keeping :  but  you  — " 
While  they  were  talking  a  cannon  ball  from  the  ramparts  laid 
Godfrey  dead  at  the  King's  feet  It  was  not  found  however 
that  the  fear  of  being  Godfreyed,  —  such  was  during  some 
time  the  cant  phrase,  —  sufficed  to  prevent  idle  gazers  from 
coming  to  the  trenches.f  Though  William  forbade  his  coach- 
men, footmen  and  cooks  to  expose  themselves,  he  repeatedly 
■aw  them  skulking  near  the  most  dangerous  spots  and  tryina 
to  get  a  peep  at  the  fighting.     He  was  sometimes,  it  is  saia, 

•  London  Gazette,  July  22,  1695;  Monthly  Mercury  of  Augnslv 
1696.  Swift,  ten  years  later,  \iTote  a  lampoon  on  Cutts,  so  dull  aad 
so  nauseously  scurrilous  that  Ward  or  Gildon  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  it,  entitled  the  Description  of  a  Salamander. 

-^  London  Gazette,  July  29,  1695  ;  Monthly  Mercury  fbr  Augnsty 

161 5  ;  Stepney  to  Lord  Lexington,  Aug.  j-f  ;  Robert  Fleming's  Char« 

acter  of  King  William,  1702  It  was  in  the  attack  of  July  |^,  Uut 
Captain  Shandy  received  the  memorable  wound  in  his  gicin. 


ito  horsewhipping  them  out  of  tie  range  of  (!'.e 
uns ;  and  llie  story,  whether  true  or  false,  is  very 
siic. 

twentieth  of  July  the  Bavarians  and  Brandenburgh- 
■  the  direction  of  Cohorn,  made  themselves  masters, 
rd  fight,  of  a  line  of  works  which  Vatibnn  had  cul 
d  rock  from  the  Samhre  to  the  Meuse,     Three  dny« 
English  and   Dutch,  Cutis,  as   usual,  in  the  front, 
!n]H:;lves  on  the  second  counterscarp.    All  was  ready 
leral  assault,  when  a  white  flag  was  hung  out  from 
irts.     The  effective  strength  of  the  garrison  was  now 
!  than  one  half  of  what  it  had  been  when  the  trenches 
led.     Boufflers  apprehended  that  it  would  be  impo»- 
ight  thousand  men  to  defend  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
;h  longer  ;  but  he  felt  confident  that  such  a  forco 
softicient  to  keep  the  stronghold  on  the  summit  of 

Terms  of  capitulation  were  speedily  adjusted,     A 
lelivcred  up  to  the  allies.     The  French  were  allowed 
t  hours  to  retire  into  the  caslle,  and   were  assured 
vounded   men  whom   tlwy  lefi   below,  a!)out   fifteen 
n  number,  should  be  well  treated.      On  the  sixth  the 

;  and  a  second  and  more  terrible  contest  began  for 
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by  blowing  up  numerous  buildings.  Immense  quantities  of 
the  finest  lace  and  tapestry  were  destroyed  :  for  the  industry 
and  trade  which  made  Brussels  famous  throughout  the  world 
had  hitherto  been  little  affected  by  the  war.  Several  of  the 
stately  piles  which  looked  down  on  the  market  place  were 
laid  in  ruins.  The  Town  Hall  itself,  the  noblest  of  the  many 
noble  senate  houses  reared  by  the  burghers  of  the  Nether- 
lands, was  in  imminent  peril.  All  this  devastation,  however, 
produced  no  effect  except  much  private  misery.  William 
was  not  to  be  intimidated  or  provoked  into  relaxing  the  firm 
grasp  with  which  he  held  Namur.  The  fire  which  his  bat- 
teries kept  up  round  the  castle  was  such  as  had  never  been 
known  in  w^r.  The  French  gunners  were  fairly  driven  from 
their  pieces  by  the  hail  of  balls,  cuid  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
vaulted  galleries  under  the  ground.  Cohom  exultingty  betted 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  four  hundred  pistoles  that  the  place 
would  fall  by  the  thirty-first  of  August,  New  Style.  The 
great  engineer  lost  his  wager  indeed,  but  lost  it  only  by  a  few 
hours.* 

Boufflers  now  began  to  feel  that  his  only  hope  was  in  Ville- 
roy.  Villeroy  had  proceeded  from  Brussels  to  Enghicn ;  he 
had  there  collected  all  the  French  troops  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  remotest  fortresses  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  he 
now,  at  the  head  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  men,  marched 
towards  Namur.  Vaudemont  meanwhile  joined  the  besiegers. 
William  therefore  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  offer 
battle  to  Villeroy,  without  intermitting  for  a  moment  the  op- 
erations against  Boufflers.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  in- 
Crusted  with  the  immediate  direction  of  the  siege.  The  King 
of  England  took  up,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  a  strong  posi- 
tion strongly  intrenched,  and  there  awaited  the  French,  who 
were  advancing  from  Enghien.  Every  thing  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  a  great  day  was  at  hand.  Two  of  the  most  nu- 
merous and  best  ordered  armies  that  Europe  had  ever  seen 
were  brought  face  to  face.  On  the  fifteenth  of  August  the 
defenders  of  the  castle  saw  from  their  watchtowers  the 
mighty  host  of  their  countrymen.  But  between  that  host  and 
the  citadel  was  drawn  up  in  battle  order  the  not  less  mighty 
fiost  of  William.  Villeroy,  by  a  salute  of  ninety  guns,  con- 
ceyed  to  Boufflers  the  promise  of  a  speedy  rescue ;  and  at 
» ■  ^■^— ^       — ^^■^-^— ^—  '^^^-^^— ^^^— ^— ^— i^»^j^^^-^^— ^^^^j^— .^j^— ^— ^— ^^ 

*  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1695  ;  Stepney  to  Lord  Lexingtoiij 
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Hers,  bv  fire  signals  which  were  seen  Tar  over  the 

of  ihe'Meuse  and  Sambre,  urged  Villeroy  lo  lulfi! 
isG  witiiout  delay.  In  the  capitals  both  o{  Prance 
ind  tlie  anxiety  was  intense.     Lewis  shut  himself 

oratory,  confessed,  received  ihe  Eucharist,  and 
TB  Ihai  tlie  host  siiould  bo  exposed  in  his  chapeL 
ifdered  all  her  nuns  to  ihcir  knees.*  London  wai 
Jtalo  of  diatraclion  by  a  aueceasion  of  rumors  fab- 
ne  by  Jacobites  and  some  by  stockjobbers.  Early 
ng  it  was  confideotiy  averred  thai  ihere  had  been  a 
1  ilie  allies  had  been  beaten,  that  the  King  had  been 
I  tlie  siege  had    been  raised.     The  Exchange,  as 

was  opened,  was  filled  lo  overflowing  by  peopla 
:  to  learn  whether  the  bad  news  was  true.  The 
re  stopped  up  all  day  by  groups  of  talkers  and  lia- 
;i  the  afternoon  the  Gazette,  which  had  been  impa- 
>ecied,  and  which  was  eagerly  read  by  thousands, 
i  excitement,  but  not  completely  :  for  it  was  known 

d  smugglers  who  put  to  sea  in  al!  weathers,  intelli- 
ier  than  that  which  came  through  regular  channels 
cretary  of  Stale  at  Whitehall.     Before  night,  how- 
ngitnlinn   hnd   altogether  suhsttled  :   but  it  was  sud- 
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The  event  justified  the  confidence  of  the  Whigs  and  th^ 
backwardness  of  the  Jacobites.  On  the  sixteenth,  the  seven- 
teenth, and  the  eighteenth  of  August  the  army  of  Villeroy 
and  the  army  of  William  confronted  each  other,  it  was  fully 
expected  that  the  nineteenth  would  be  the  decisive  day.  The 
allies  were  under  arms  before  dawn.  At  four  William 
mounted,  und  continued  till  eight  at  night  to  ride  from  post  to 
post,  disposing  his  own  troops  and  watching  the  movement! 
of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  approached  his  lines  in  several 
places,  near  enough  to  see  that  it  would  not  |>e  easy  to  dis* 
lodge  him  :  but  there  was  no  fighting.  He  lay  down  to  rest» 
expecting  to  be  attacked  when  the  sun  rose.  But  when  the 
sun  rose  he  found  that  the  French  had  fallen  back  some 
miles.  He  immediately  sent  to  request  that  the  Elector 
would  storm  the  castle  without  delay.  While  the  prepara- 
tions  were  making,  Portland  was  sent  to  summon  the  garri* 
son  for  tiie  last  time.  It  was  plain,  he  said  to  BoufHers,  that 
Villeroy  had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  raise  the 
siege.  It  would  therefore  be  a  useless  waste  of  life  to  pro- 
long the  contest.  BoufHers  however  thought  that  another 
day  of  slaughter  was  necessary  to  the  honor  of  the  French 
arms ;  and  Portland  returned  unsuccessful.* 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  assault  was  made  in  four  places 
at  once  by  four  divisions  of  the  confederate  army.  One 
point  was  assigned  to  the  Brand enburghers,  another  to  the 
Dutch,  a  third  to  the  Bavarians,  and  a  fourth  to  the  English. 
The  English  were  at  first  less  fortunate  than  they  had  hitherto 
been.  The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  regiments  which  had 
seen  service  had  marched  with  William  to  encounter  Ville- 
roy. As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given  by  the  blowing  up 
of  two  barrels  of  powder,  Cutts,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body 
of  grenadiers,  marched  first  out  of  the  trenches  with  drums 
beating  and  colors  flying.  This  gallant  band  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  four  battalions  which  had  never  been  in  action, 
and  which,  though  full  of  spirit,  wanted  the  steadiness  which 
BO  terrible  a  service  required.  The  officers  fell  fast.  Ev- 
ery Colonel,  every  Lieutenant  Colonel,  was  killed  or  severely 
wounded.  Cutts  received  a  shot  in  the  head  which  for  a  time 
disabled  him.  The  raw  recruits,  \e(i  almost  without  direc- 
tion, rushed  forward  impetuously  till  they  found  themselves 

*  London  Gazette,  Aug.  26*  1696 ;  Monthly  Mercury ;  Stepney  Is 
LeiiaKton  Aug.  f  J. 
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T  and  out  of  breath,  with  a  precipice  berore  them 
;rrible  fire,  and  under  a  shower,  scarcely  less  leni- 
utimcnts  of  rock  and  wall.     They  lost  heart,  and 

1  dressed,  succeeded  in  rallying  them.     He  thea  led 
t  to  the  place   from  which  ihey  hod  been  driven  * 
to  anolher  spot  where  a  fearful  batile  was  raging, 
irians  hud  made  iheir  onset  gallanlly  but  unsucctsB- 
;ir  general  hnd  fuUon;  and  they  were  beginning  to 
ion  the   arrival    of  the    Salamuflder  nnd    his  men 
the  fule  of  the  day.     Two  hundred  English  volan- 
t  on  rclrieving  at  nil  hazards  the  disgrace  of  [he 
pulse,  were  the  first  to  force  o  way,  sword  in  hand, 
he  palisades,  to  storm  u  boitcry  which   had   madt 
ic  among  the  Bavarians,  and  to  lum  the  guns  against 
son.     Meanwhile  the  Bran  den  burg  hers,  excellently 
d  and  excellently  commanded,  had  performed,  wiili 
loss,  the  diiiy  assigned  to  them.     The  Dutch  had 
ally  successful.     When  the  evening  closed  in  the 
!  miide  a  lodfiment  of  a   mile  in  exicnl  on  the  oul- 
ihe  casile.     The  advanluge  h;id  been  purchased  by 
f  iwo  thousand  men.* 
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liam  to  enjoy  undisturbed  a  triumph  which  was  made  mora 
delightful  by  the  recollection  of  many  misfortunes. 

The  twenty-sixth  of  August  was  fixed  for  an  exhibition 
such  as  the  oldest  soldier  in  Europe  had  never  seen,  and  such 
as,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  youngest  had  scarcely  hoped  to 
see.  From  the  first  battle  of  Conde  to  the  last  battle  of  Lux« 
emburg,  the  tide  of  military  success  had  run,  without  any 
serious  interruption,  in  one  direction.  That  tide  had  turned. 
For  the  first  time,  men  said,  suico  France  had  Marshals,  a 
Marshal  of  France  was  to  deliver  up  a  fortress  to  a  victorious 
enemy. 

The  allied  forces,  foot  and  horse,  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
formed  a  magnificent  avenue  from  the  breach  which  had  lately 
been  so  destperately  contested  to  the  bank  of  the  Mouse. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  many 
distinguished  ofHcers  were  on  horseback  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
castle.  William  was  near  them  in  his  coach.  The  garrison, 
reduced  to  about  five  thousand  men,  came  forth  with  drums 
beating  and  ensigns  flying.  Boufllers  and  his  staff  closed  the 
procession.  There  had  been  some  difhculty  about  the  form 
of  the  greeting  which  was  to  be  exchanged  between  him  and 
the  allied  Sovereigns.  An  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  hardly 
entitled  to  be  saluted  by  the  Marshal  with  the  sword.  A 
King  of  England  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  such  a  mark  of 
respect :  but  France  did  not  recognize  William  as  King  of 
England.  At  last  Boufllers  consented  to  perform  the  salute 
without  marking  for  which  of  the  two  princes  it  was  intended. 
He  lowered  his  sword.  William  alone  acknowledged  the 
compliment  A  short  conversation  followed.  The  Marshal, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  words  Sire  and  Majesty, 
addressed  himself  only  to  the  Elector.  The  Elector,  with 
every  mark  of  deference,  reported  to  William  what  had  been 
said  ;  and  William  gravely  touched  his  hat  The  ofRcers  of 
the  garrison  carried  back  to  their  country  the  news  that  tlio 
upstart  who  at  Paris  was  designated  only  as  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  treated  by  the  proudest  potentates  of  the  Germanic  body 
with  a  respect  as  profound  as  that  which  Lewis  exacted  from 
tlie  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.* 

The  ceremonial  was  now  over ;  and  Boufflers  passed  on : 
but  he  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  when  he  was  stopped 


*  Pofltacript  to  the  Monthly  Merctuy  fox  August,  1096 ; 
Ussette,  Sept  9 ,  Saint  Sjonon ;  Dangeau. 
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lit  who  accompanied  ihe  allieH  army  as  deputy  from 
s  General.     "  You  must  return  10  ihe  town,  Sir," 
velt     "  The  King  of  England  has  ordered  me  to 
roti    tbut    you  are  his  prisoner."     BoiKllers  was  in 
i   of  rage.      His   olficers   crowded  round  him  and 
die  ID  his  defpnce.     But  resistance  was  out  of  ilie 
a  strong  body  of  Dutch  cavalry  came  up  ;  and  ihe 
who   commanded   thorn  demanded   the    Marahal's 
rhe  Marshal  uitercd  indignant  exclamations  :  "  Tlii« 
imous  breach   of  faith.     Look   al   the   terms  of  the 
nil.      What  have  1  done  lo  deserve  such  an  afTroni  ? 
1)1  behaved  like  a  man  of  honor  ?     Ought  I  not  lo  be 
9  such?     Bui  beware  what  vou  do,  gentlemen.     1 
nasler  who  can  and  will  aven^  me."     "  1  am  a  sol- 
"  answered  ihe  Brigadier  ;  "  and   my  business  is  to 
era   without  troubling   myself  aboul  consetjuences." 
^Imlyand  courleously  replied  lo  the  Marshal's  indig- 
amations.     "  The  King  of  England  has  reluct^miy 
the  example  sel  by  your  master.     The  soldiers  who 
d  Dixmuyde  and  Dcynse  have,  in  defiance  of  plight- 
been  aenl  prisoners  into  France.     The  Prince  whom 
e  would  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  them  if  he  did  not 
His   Miijrsly  vni-;'^!   wiih    p^-"rf.'Cl  justice   have    de- 
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iiras  confined  to  the  French  Court  and  back  again,  he  recched 
full  powers  to  promise  that  the  garrisons  of  Dixmiyde  and 
Dejnise  should  be  sent  back.  He  was  instantly  liberated ; 
and  he  set  off  for  Fontainebleau,  where  an  honorable  recep- 
tion awaited  him.  He  was  created  a  Duke  and  a  Peer.  That 
he  might  be  able  to  support  his  new  dignities  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  bestowed  on  him  ;  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  aristocracy  of  France,  he  was  welcomed  home 
by  Lewis  with  an  affectionate  embrace.* 

In  all  the  countries  which  were  united  against  France  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Namur  was  received  with  joy :  but  here 
the  exultation  was  greatest.  During  several  generations  our 
ancestors  had  achieved  nothing  considerable  by  land  against 
foreign  enemies.  We  had  indeed  occasionally  furnished  to 
our  allies  small  bands  of  auxiliaries  who  had  well  maintained 
the  honor  of  the  nation.  But  from  the  day  on  which  the 
two  brave  Talbots,  father  and  son,  had  perished  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  reconquer  Guienne,  till  the  Revolution,  there  had 
been  on  the  Continent  no  campaign  in  which  Englishmen 
nad  borne  a  principal  part.  At  length  our  ancestors  had 
again,  after  an  interval  of  near  two  centuries  and  a  half,  be- 
gun to  dispute  with  the  warriors  of  France  the  palm  of  mili- 
tary prowess.  The  struggle  had  been  hard.  The  genius  of 
Luxemburg  and  the  consummate  discipline  of  the  household 
troops  of  Lewis  had  prevailed  in  two  great  battles  :  but  the 
event  of  those  battles  had  been  long  doubtful ;  the  victory 
had  been  dearly  purchased,  and  the  victor  had  gained  little 
more  than  the  honor  of  remaining  master  of  the  field  of 
slaughter.  Meanwhile  he  was  himself  training  his  adversa- 
ries. The  recruits  who  survived  his  severe  tuition  speedily 
became  veterans.  Steinkirk  and  Landen  had  formed  the 
volunteers  who  followed  Cutts  through  the  palisades  of  Na- 
mur. The  judgment  of  all  the  great  warriors  whom  all  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  had  sent  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse  was  that  the  English  subaltern  was 
inferior  to  no  subaltern  and  the  English  private  soldier  to  no 
private  soldier  in  Christendom.  The  English  officers  of 
higher  rank  were  thought  hardly  worthy  to  command  such 
an  army.     Cutts,  indeed,  had  distinguished  himself  by  hit 

•  Boyer,  History  of  King  William  III.,  1703;  Postscript  Ui  tb4 
liontlily  Mercury,  Aug.,  1095 ;  London  Gazette,  Sept.  9,  iz ;  fijAtb* 
Vftjt  to  Ijexington,  Sept.  6 ;  Saint  Simon ;  Dangeaul 


y.     Bit  those  wlio  moat  admired  him  acknowledged 
ad  Dfiiihor  ilie  cupaciiy  nor  the  science  necessary  to 

1. 

ly  of  the  conquerors  was  heightened  by  the  recol- 
f  the  discoinfilure  wiiich  ihey  had  suffered,  three 
fore,  on   the  ajme  spot,  and   of  the  insolence    with 
eir  enemy   had   then   triumphed   over  them.      They 
mphed   in  iheir  turn.     The    Dutch  stnick    medals, 
niarda  sang  Te  Deurns,      Many  poema,  serious  and 
appeared,  of  which  one  only  has  lived.      Prior  bur! 
with  admirable  spirit  and  pleasantry,  ihe  bombastic 
1   which  Boileiiu  had  celebrated  the  first  laking  of 
The  two  odes,  printed  side  by  side,  were  read  with 

I  London  ;  and  the  critics  at  Will'a  pronounced  that, 
in  arms,  England  had  been  victorious, 

II  of  Namur  was  ihe  great  military  event  of  tbii 
he  Turkish  war  still  kept  a  large  part  of  the  forcei 
.mperor  employed  in  indecisive  operations  on  the 

Nothing   deserving  to  be  mentioned    took   place 
Piedmont  or  on  the  Rhine.     In  Catalonia  the  Span- 
uined   some   slight   advantages,  advaniagea    due   to 
^lisli   and    Dutch   allies,  who  seem  to  have  done  all 
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impoverished  by  boundless  prodigality  in  corruption,  were 
enormous.  Five  large  ships  returning  from  the  Eastern 
seas,  with  cargoes  of  which  the  value  was  popularly  estimated 
at  a  million,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  These  mis* 
fortunes  produced  some  murmuring  on  the  Royal  Exchange. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  temper  of  the  capital  and  of  the  na- 
tion was  better  than  it  had  been  dui  ing  some  years. 

Meanwhile  events  which  no  preceding  historian  has  conde- 
scended to  mention,  but  which  were  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  achievements  of  William'*s  army  or  of  Russell's  fleet, 
were  taking  place  in  London.  A  great  experiment  was 
making.  A  great  revolution  was  in  progress.  Newspapers 
had  made  their  appearance. 

Wh\le  the  Licensing  Act  was  in  force  there  was  no  news- 
paper in  England  except  the  London  Gazette,  which  was  edited 
by  a  clck  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which 
contained  nothing  but  what  the  Secretary  of  State  wished  the 
nation  to  know.  There  were  indeed  many  periodical  papers : 
but  nore  of  those  papers  could  be  called  a  newspaper.  Wel- 
wood,  a  zealous  Whig,  published  a  journal  called  the  Obser- 
vator  :  but  his  Observator,  like  the  Observator  which  Lcsirange 
had  formerly  edited,  contained,  not  the  news,  but  merely 
dissertations  on  politics.  A  crazy  bookseller,  named  John 
Dunton,  publi^ed  the  Athenian  Mercury :  but  the  Athenian 
Mercury  merely  discussed  questions  of  natural  philosophy,  of 
casuistry  and  of  gallantry.  A  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
named  John  Houghton,  published  what  he  called  a  Collection 
for  the  Improvement  of  Industry  and  Trade.  But  nis  Collec- 
tion contained  little  more  than  the  prices  of  stocks,  explanations 
uf  the  modes  of  doing  business  in  the  City,  puffs  of  new  projects, 
and  advertisements  of  books,  quack  medicines,  chocolate,  spa 
water,  civet  cats,  surgeons  wanting  ships,  valets  wanting  mas- 
ters, and  ladies  wanting  husbands.  If  ever  he  printed  any 
political  news,  he  transcribed  it  from  the  Gazette.  The  Ga- 
zette was  so  partial  and  so  meagre  a  chronicle  of  events  that, 
though  it  had  no  competitors,  it  had  but  a  small  cisculation. 
Only  eight  thousand  copies  were  printed,  much  less  than  one 
to  eoch  parish  in  the  kingdom.  In  truth  a  person  who  had 
studied  the  history  of  his  own  time  only  in  the  Gazette  would 
have  been  ignorant  of  many  events  of  the  highest  importanoe. 
He  would,  for  example,  have  known  nothing  about  the  Court 
Martial  on  Torrington,  the  Lancashire  Trials,  the  burning  uf 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  Pastoral  Letter  or  the  impeacbmout 
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B  of  Leeds.     But  thp  deficienciM  of  the  Ga»»tie 
certain  ejiteiil  supplied  in  London  by  the  coffee- 
in  the  counlrv  by  the  newsletters. 
lird  of  May.  1695,  the  low  which  had  subjected  tho 

lamed  Harris,  who  bad,  in  the  days  of  the  Eaclu- 
empted  to  set  up  a  newspaper  entitled  lulelligBoc^ 
id   Foreign,  and  wbo  bad   been  speedily  forced  to 
hat  design,  anDotinced  that  the  Intelligence  Do- 
Foreign,  suppressed    fourteen   years  before  l^ 
uld  again  appear.     Ten  days  afHer  the  first  number 
igcnce  Domestic  and  Foreign  was  printed  iLe  first 
he  English  Coiirant.     Then  came  the  Packet  Boat 
nd  and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus,  the  London  News- 
london  Post,  the  Flying  Post,  the  Old  Postmaster, 
,  and  the  Postman.     The  history  of  the  newspapers 
from  that  time  to  ihe  present  day  is  a  most  inter- 
instructive  part  of  Ihe  history  of  the  country.     At 
'cre  email  and  meanlooking.     Even  the  Postboy 
tman,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  best  conducted 
ii  prosperous,  were  wretchedly  printed  on  scraps 
ler  such  as  would  not  now  be  thought  good  enough 
allads.     Only  Iwo  numbers  came  out  in  a  week; 
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But.,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
udges  had  pronounced  that  it  was  a  misdemeanor  at  common 
law  to  publish  political  intelligence  without  the  King^s  license. 
It  is  true  that  the  jadges  who  laid  down  this  doctrine  were 
removable  at  the  royal  pleasure  and  were  eager  on  all  occa- 
sions to  exalt  the  royal  prerogative.  How  the  question,  if  it 
were  again  raised,  would  be  decided  by  Holt  and  Treby  was 
doubtful ;  and  the  effect  of  the  doubt  was  to  make  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  indulgent  and  to  make  the  journalists  cau- 
tious. On  neither  side  was  there  a  wish  to  bring  the  question 
of  right  to  issue.  The  government  therefore  connived  at  the 
publication  of  the  newspapers;  and  the  conductors  of  the 
newspapers  carefully  abstained  from  publishing  any  thing  that 
could  provoke  or  alarm  the  government  It  is  true  that,  in 
one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  one  of  the  new  journals,  a  par- 
agraph appeared  which  seemed  intended  to  convey  an  insin- 
uation that  the  Princess  Anne  did  not  sincerely  rejoice  at  the 
fall  of  Namur.  But  the  printer  made  haste  to  atone  for  his 
fault  by  the  most  submissive  apologies.  During  a  considerable 
time  the  unofficial  gazettes,  though  much  more  garrulous  and 
amusing  than  the  ofRcial  gazette,  were  scarcely  less  courtly. 
Whoever  examines  them  will  find  that  the  King  is  always 
mentioned  with  profound  respect.  About  the  debates  and 
divisions  of  the  two  Houses  a  reverential  silence  is  preserved. 
There  is  much  invective :' but  it  is  almost  all  directed  agauibt 
the  Jacobites  and  the  French.  It  seems  certain  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  William  gained  not  a  little  by  the  substitution  of 
tiiese  printed  newspapers,  composed  under  constant  dread 
of  the  Attorney  Greneral,  for  the  old  newsletters,  which  were 
written  with  unbounded  license.* 

*  There  is  a  noble,  and,  I  suppoee,  unique  Collection  of  the  news- 
papers of  William's  reign  in  uie  British  Museum.  I  have  turned 
over  every  pa($«»  of  that  Collection.  It  is  strange  that  neither  Luttrell 
nur  £vcl}m  should  have  noticed  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  joumali^ 
The  earliest  mention  of  those  journals  which  I  have  found,  is  in  a  de? 

qiatch  of  L'Hermitage,  dated  July  j^},  1695.  I  will  transcribe  hit 
words  —  **  Depuis  quelque  terns  on  imprime  id  plusieurs  feuilles  to- 
lantes  en  forme  de  gazette,  qui  sont  remplies  de  toutes  sortes  de  nou- 
rclles.  Cette  licence  est  venue  de  ce  que  le  par^ement  n'a  pas  mdbibfh 
\e  bill  ou  projet  d*acte  qui  avoit  6t6  port^  d«if  a  Chamfare  dee  Coos- 
m  lines  pour  r^gler  I'imprimerie  et  emp/^cher  que  cea  sortes  de  chosci 
n'arriyassent.  U  n*y  avoit  ci-devant  qu*un  des  commis  des  Secrt* 
taires  d'Etat  qui  eQt  le  pouvoir  defuire  des  gazettes :  mais  aujoardhvi 
Q  s'en  fait  plusieurs  sous  d'autres  noms."  L*  Hermitage  mentioni 
the  paragraph  reflecting  on  the  Princess,  and  the  saboiMrion  of  te 
•ibelier. 
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|)hle1oers  were  under  li!ss  cesiraint  ihun  the  jour- 
no  [lerson  who  has  studied  with  atienbon  ihe  po 
overeien  of  thai  lime  can  have  failed  lo  perceiTe 
lis  on  Williain's  person  and  government  were  de- 
coarse  and  rancorous  during  the  latter  half  of  hia 
luring  the  earlier  half.     And  ihe  reason  evidently 
press,  which  had  been  fettered  during  the  eariier 
reign,  was  free  during  tlio  latter  half.     While  the 
ixisied,  no  irncl  blaming,  even  in  the  most  lemper- 
urous  language,  the  conducl  of  any  public  depart- 
likely  to  be   printed   with   the   a|)probalion  of  llie 
I'd  print  such  a  tract   without   ihe   approbation  of 
was  illegal.     In  general,  tiierefore,  the  respeciable 
le  opponents  of  the  Court,  not  boiiiz  able  lo  pub- 
nantier  prescribed  by  law,  and  not  tliinking  it  right 
.ublish  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  law,  held  their 
letl  the  business  of  criticising  the  adminisiration 
(scs   of   men,  fanatical  nonjurors  who   sincerely 
t  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  entitled  to  aa  liitle 
oiirlesy  as  ihe  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  Grub  Street 
-scminiled,   bndhearled    and    font  mouthed.      Thus 
scarcely  a  single   man   of  jiidgmeni,  temper  and 
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iheir  backs  flayed  and  their  ears  clipped  in  his  stead.  A  man 
Btooping  to  such  companions  and  to  such  expedients  could 
nardiy  retain  unimpaired  the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of  what 
was  right  and  becoming.  The  emancipation  of  the  press  pro> 
duced  a  great  and  salutary  change.  The  best  and  wisest  men 
in  the  ranks  of  tho  opposition  now  assumed  an  office  which 
had  hitherto  been  abandoned  to  the  unprincipled  or  the  hot* 
headed.  Tracts  against  the  government  were  written  in  a 
style  not  misbecoming  statesmen  and  gentlemen;  and  even 
the  compositions  of  the  lower  and  fiercer  class  of  malcon* 
tents  became  somewhat  less  brutal  and  less  ribald  than  iu  the 
days  of  the  licensers. 

Some  weak  men  had  imagined  that  religion  and  morality 
stood  in  need  of  the  protection  of  the  licenser.  The  event 
signally  proved  that  they  were  in  error.  In  truth  the  censor- 
ship had  scarcely  put  any  restraint  on  licentiousness  or  pro- 
faneness.  The  Paradise  Lost  had  narrowly  escaped  mutila- 
tion :  for  tlie  Paradise  Liost  was  the  work  of  a  man  whose 
politics  were  hateful  to  the  ruling  powers.  But  Etherege^s 
She  Would  If  She  Could,  VVycherley's  Countnr  Wife,  Dry- 
den's  Translations  from  the  Fourth  Boo':  of  Lucretius,  ob- 
tained the  Imprimatur  without  difficulty :  for  Drvden,  Ether- 
ege  and  Wycherley  were  courtiers.  From  the  day  on  which 
the  emancipation  of  our  literature  was  accomplished,  the  pu- 
rification of  our  literature  began.  That  purification  was 
effected,  not  by  the  intervention  of  senates  or  magistrates,  but 
by  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  educated  Englishmen, 
before  whom  good  and  evil  were  set,  and  who  were  left  free 
to  make  their  choice.  During  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  the 
liberty  of  our  press  has  been  constantly  becoming  more  and 
more  entire ;  and  during  those  hundred  and  sixty  years  the 
restraint  imposed  on  writers  by  the  general  feeling  of  readers 
has  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  strict.  At 
length  even  that  class  of  works  in  which  it  was  formerly 
thought  that  a  voluptuous  imagination  was  privileged  to  dis* 
port  itself,  love  songs,  comedies,  novels,  have  become  more 
decorous  than  the  sermons  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At 
this  day  foreigners,  who  dare  not  print  a  word  reflecting  on 
the  government  under  which  they  live,  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  it  happens  that  the  freest  press  in  Europe  is  the 
joost  prudbh. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  the  King,  leaving  his  army  in 
winter  quarters,  arrived  in  England,  and  was  received  with 
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ithiisiasm.  During  his  pnssnpe  through  the  capi- 
ace,  the  bells  of  every  church  were  ringing,  and 

wiia  lighted  up.  It  was  laie  bcTore  he  nuide  his 
1  the  shouting  crowds  to  Kensington.  Bui,  tnte  tu 
incil  was  instantly  held.  An  importanl  point  was 
d.  Should  the  House  of  Commons  bo  permitted 
,  or  should  there  be  on  immedinle  dissolution? 
vould  probably  have  been  willing  to  keep  that 
?  end  of  his  reign.  But  this  was  not  in  his  power. 
ttl  Act  hod  fixed  ihe  Iwenty-fiflh  of  March  as  iho 

the  existence  of  ihe  Parliament.  If  iherefore  ihero 
^neral  election  in  1695,  there  must  be  a  gcnersl 
696 ;  and  who  could  say  what  might  be  the  state 
T  in  1696  f  There  might  be  an  unfortunate  cam- 
ire  might  be,  indeed  there  was  but  too  good  rensoD 
hal  there  would  be,  a  terrible  commercial  crisis. 
«e,  it  was  probnble  that  there  would  be  much  ill 
le  campaign  of  1695  had  been  brilliant :  the  na- 
n  excellent  temper ;  and  William  wisely  determined 
;  fonunntc    moment.     Two    proclamations  were 

published.  One  of  them  announced,  in  the  or- 
,  Ihat  His  Mnjesty  had  determined  to  dissolve  the 

1 

■ 
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and  was  much  pleased  with  his  reception.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  only  six  years  old,  with  a  little  musket  on  hu 
shoulder,  came  to  meet  his  uncle,  and  presented  arms.  *^  I 
am  learning  my  drill,''  the  child  said,  "  that  I  may  help  you 
to  beat  the  French.''  The  King  laughed  much,  and,  a  few 
days  later,  rewarded  the  young  soldier  with  the  Garter.* 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October  William  went  to  Newmar- 
ket, now  a  place  rather  of  business  than  of  pleasure,  but,  in 
the  autumns  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  gayest  and  most 
luxurious  spot  in  the  island.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  whole 
Court  and  Cabinet  to  go  down  to  the  meetings.  Jewellers 
and  milliners,  players  and  fiddlers,  venal  wits  and  venal  beau- 
tics  followed  in  crowds.  The  streets  were  made  impassable 
by  coaches  and  six.  In  the  places  of  public  resort  peers 
flirted  with  maids  of  honor ;  and  officers  of  the  Life  Guiards, 
all  plumes  and  gold  lace,  jostled  professors  in  trencher  caps 
and  black  gowns.  For  the  neighboring  University  of  Cam- 
bridge always  sent  her  highest  functionaries  with  lo3ral  ad- 
dresses, and  selected  her  ablest  theologians  to  preach  before 
the  Sovereign  and  his  splendid  retinue.  In  the  wild  da3r8  of 
the  Restoration,  indeed,  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  divine 
might  fail  to  draw  a  fashionable  audience,  particularly  if  Buck- 
ingham announced  his  intention  of  holding  forth ;  for  some- 
times His  Grace  would  enliven  the  dulness  of  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing by  addressing  to  the  bevy  of  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladiefi 
a  ribald  exhortation  which  he  called  a  sermon.  But  the  Court 
of  William  was  more  decent ;  and  the  Academic  dignitaries 
were  treated  with  marked  respect  With  lords  and  ladies  from 
Saint  James's  and  Soho,  and  with  doctors  from  Trinity  College 
and  King's  College,  were  mingled  the  provincial  aristocracy, 
foxhunting  squires  and  their  rosycheeked  daughters,  who  had 
come  in  queerlooking  family  coaches  drawn  by  carthorses 
from  the  remotest  parishes  of  three  or  four  counties  to  see 
their  Sovereign.  The  heath  was  fringed  by  a  wild  gypsylike 
camp  of  vast  extent  For  the  hope  of  being  able  to  feed  on 
the  leavines  of  many  sumptuous  tables,  and  to  pick  up  some 
of  the  gumeas  and  crowns  which  the  spendthritts  of  London 
were  throwing  about,  attracted  thousands  of  peasants  from  a 
circle  of  many  miles.f 

•  L'Hermitage,  Oct.  ^,  Nov.  ^|,  1695. 

t  Lond.m  Go/eftp  (Jet.  24,  I69d.  See  Evelyn's  Account  of  New- 
market in  1671,  aiid  Pepys,   July  18.   1668.     Fr>3m  TaUard't  d«- 
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William,  afler  holding  his  court  a  few  clan's  at  this  jo}'oiu 

5 lace,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  Cambrid{^eshire,  Hunting- 
onshire  and  Suffolk,  proceeded  to  Althorpe.  It  seems  strange 
that  he  should,  in  the  course  of  what  was  really  a  canvassing 
tour,  have  honored  with  such  a  mark  of  favor  a  man  so  gen- 
erally distrusted  and  hated  as  Sunderland.  But  the  people 
were  determined  to  be  pleased.  All  Northamptonshire 
crowded  to  kiss  the  royal  hand  in  that  fine  gallery  which  had 
been  embellished  by  the  pencil  of  Vandyke  and  made  clas- 
sical by  the  muse  of  Waller ;  and  the  Earl  tried  to  conciliate 
his  neighbors  by  feasting  them  at  eight  tables,  all  blazing  with 
plate.  From  Althorpe  the  King  proceeded  to  Stamford.  Thu 
Earl  of  Exeter,  whose  princely  seat  was,  and  still  is,  one  of 
the  great  sights  of  England,  had  never  taken  the  oaths,  and 
had,  in  order  to  avoid  an  interview  which  must  have  been 
disagreeable,  found  some  pretext  for  going  up  to  Liondon,  but 
had  led  directions  that  the  illustrious  guest  should  be  received 
with  fitting  hospitality.  William  was  fond  of  architecture  and 
of  gardening ;  and  his  nobles  could  not  flatter  him  more  than 
by  asking  his  opinion  about  the  improvement  of  their  country 
seats.  At  a  time  when  he  had  many  cares  pressing  on  his 
mind  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  building  of  Castle  Howard  ; 
and  a  wooden  model  of  that  edifice,  the  finest  specimen  of  a 
vicious  style,  was  sent  to  Kensington  for  his  inspection.  We 
cannot  therefore  wonder  that  he  should  have  seen  Burleigh 
with  delight.  He  was  indeed  not  content  with  one  view,  but 
rose  early  on  the  following  morning  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining the  building  a  second  time.  From  Stamford  he  went  on 
to  Lincoln,  where  he  was  greeted  by  the  clergy  in  full  canon- 
icals, by  the  magistrates  in  scarlet  robes,  and  by  a  multitude 
of  baronets,  knights  and  esquires,  from  all  parts  of  the  im- 
mense plain  which  lies  between  the  Trent  and  the  Grerman 
Ocean.  After  attending  divine  service  in  the  magnificent 
cathedral,  he  took  his  departure,  and  journeyed  eastward.  On 
the  frontier  of  Nottinghamshire  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  a  great  foUow- 
ms,  met  the  royal  carriages  and  escorted  them  to  his  seat  at 
Wei  beck,  a  mansion  surrounded  by  gigantic  oaks  which 
scarcely  seem  older  now  than  on  the  day  when  that  splendid 


■patches  written  after  the  Peace  of  Rys\^ick,  it  appears  thnt  the  autuinn 
meetings  were  not  less  numerous  or  splendid  in  the  iaj's  of  William 
thai,  in  those  of  his  un  Ues. 
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procession  passed  under  their  shade.  The  house  in  which 
VviUiam  was  then,  during  a  few  hours,  a  guest,  passed  long 
after  his  death,  by  female  descents,  from  the  Holleses  to  the 
Barleys,  and  from  the  Harleys  to  the  Bentincks,  and  now  con- 
tains the  originals  of  those  singularly  interesting  letters  which 
passed  between  him  and  his  trusty  friend  and  servant  Port* 
land.  At  Wclbeck  the  grandees  of  the  north  were  assem* 
bled.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  York  came  thither  with  a  train  of 
magistrates,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  with  a  train  of 
divines.  William  hunted  several  times  in  that  forest,  the* 
Hnest  in  the  kingdom,  which  in  old.  times  gave  shelter  to 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  which  is  now  portioned  out 
into  the  princely  domains  of  Welbeck,  Thoresby,  Clumber 
and  Worksop.  Four  hundred  gentlemen  on  horseback  par- 
took of  his  sport  The  Nottinghamshire  squires  were  de- 
lighted to  hear  him  say  at  table,  afler  a  noble  stag  chase,  that 
he  hoped  that  this  was  not  the  last  run  which  he  should  have 
with  them,  and  that  he  must  hire  a  hunting  box  among  their 
delightful  woods.  He  then  turned  southward.  He  was  enter- 
tained durmg  one  day  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  at  Bradgate, 
the  place  where  Lady  Jane  Grey  sate  alone  reading  the  last 
words  of  Socrates  while  the  deer  was  flying  through  the  park 
followed  by  the  whirlwind  of  hounds  and  hunters.  On  the 
morrow  the  Lord  Brook  welcomed  his  Sovereign  to  Warwick 
Castle,  the  finest  of  those  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages  which 
have  been  turned  into  peaceful  dwellings.  Guy^s  Tower  was 
illuminated.  A  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  punch  were 
drunk  to  His  Majesty's  health ;  and  a  mighty  pile  of  fagots 
blazed  in  the  middle  of  the  spacious  court  overhung  by  ruins 
green  with  the  ivy  of  centuries.  The  next  morning  the  King, 
accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  Warwickshire  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  proceeded  towards  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire. 
He  deviated  from  his  route  to  dine  with  Shrewsbury  at  a 
secluded  mansion  in  the  Wolds,  and  in  the  evening  went  on 
to  Burford.  The  whole  population  of  Burford  met  him,  and 
untreated  him  to  accept  a  small  token  of  their  love.  Burford 
was  then  renowned  for  its  saddles.  One  inhabitant  of  tlie 
town,  in  particular,  was  said  by  the  English  to  be  the  best 
saddler  in  Europe.  Two  of  his  masterpieces  were  respect- 
fully offered  to  William,  who  received  them  with  much  grace, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  especially  reserved  for  his  own  use.* 

*  I  btve  taken  this  account  of  William's  progress  chiefly  from  the 
LoD'Jun  Ga/^ttes,  from  the  despaUhes  of  L*  Hermitage,  from  NaicL^ui 
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At  Oxford  ho  was  received  with  great  pomp,  complimented 
m  d  Latin  oration,  presented  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
productions  of  the  Academic  press,  entertained  with  music, 
and  invited  to  a  sumptuous  feast  in  tlie  Sheldonian  theatre 
He  departed  u  a  few  hours,  pleading  as  an  excuse  for  the 
shortness  of  his  stay  that  he  had  seen  the  colleges  before,  and 
that  this  was  a  visit,  not  of  curiosity,  but  of  kindm^ss.  As  it 
was  well  known  that  he  did  not  love  the  Oxonians  and  was 
QOt  loved  by  them,  his  haste  gave  occasion  to  some  idle  rumors 
which  found  credit  with  the  vulgar.  It  was  said  that  he  hur- 
ried away  without  tasting  the  costly  banquet  which  had  been 
provided  for  him,  because  he  had  been  warned  by  an  anony- 
mous letter,  that,  if  he  ate  or  drank  in  the  theatre,  he  was  a 
dead  man.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Prince  who 
could  scarcely  be  induced,  by  the  most  earnest  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  to  take  the  most  common  precautions  against  assas- 
sins of  whose  designs  he  had  trustworthy  evidence,  would 
have  been  scared  by  so  silly  a  hoax ;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  stages  of  his  progress  had  been  marked,  and  that  he 
remained  at  Oxford  as  long  as  was  compatible  with  arrange- 
ments previously  made.* 

He  was  welcomed  back  to  his  capital  by  a  splendid  show, 
which  had  been  prepared  at  great  cost  during  his  absence. 
Sidney,  now  Earl  of  Romney  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
had  determined  to  astonish  London  by  an  exhibition  which  had 
never  been  seen  in  England  on  so  large  a  scale.  The  whole 
skill  of  the  pyrotechnists  of  his  department  was  employed  to 
produce  a  display  of  fireworks  which  might  vie  with  any  that 
had  been  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  or  on  the  great 
tank  at  the  Hague.  Saint  Jameses  Square  was  selected  as 
the  place  for  the  spectacle.  All  the  stately  mansions  on  the 
northern,  eastern  and  western  sides  were  crowded  with  peo- 
ple of  fashion.  The  King  appeared  at  a  window  of  Rom- 
ney^s  drawing  room.  The  Princess  of  Denmark,  her  hus- 
band and  her  court  occupied  a  neighboring  house.  The 
whole  diplomatic  body  assembled  at  the  dwelling  of  the  min-- 
ister  of  the  United  Provinces.  A  huge  pyramid  of  flame  in 
the  centre  of  the  area  threw  out  brilliant  cascades  which 
were  teen  by  hundreds  of  thousands  who  crowded  the  neigh* 

Luttrell's  Dijuy,  and  from  the  letters  of  Yemon,  Yard  and  CaTt 
Wright  among  the  Lexington  Papers. 

•  See  the  letter  of  Yard  to  Lexington,  November  8,  1695,  and  tbt 
QOte  by  the  editoi  of  the  Lexington  Papers. 
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tK)nng  streets  and  parks.  The  States  (jeneral  wereinfoimed 
l>y  their  correspondent  that,  great  as  the  multitude  was,  the 
night  had  passed  without  the  slightest  disturbance.* 

By  this  time  the  elections  were  almost  completed.  In 
every  part  of  the  country  it  had  been  manifest  that  the  con- 
stituent bodies  were  generally  zealous  for  the  King  and  for 
the  war.  The  City  of  London,  which  had  returned  four 
Tories  in  1690,  returned  four  Whigs  in  1695.  Of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Westminster  an  account  more  than  usually  cir- 
cumstantial has  come  down  to  us.  In  1690  the  electors,  dis- 
gusted by  the  Sacheverell  Clause,  had  returned  two  Tories. 
In  1695,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  new  Parliament  was 
likely  to  be  called,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  with  an  invitation  to 
two  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  Charles  Montague  and 
Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Sir  Walter  Clarges  stood  on  the  Tory  in- 
ter(*st.  On  the  day  of  nomination  near  five  thousand  elect- 
ors paraded  the  streets  on  horseback.  They  were  divided 
into  three  bands  ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  band  rode  one  of 
the  candidates.  It  was  easy  to  estimate  at  a  glance  the  com- 
parative strength  of  the  parties.  For  the  cavalcade  which 
followed  Clarges  was  the  least  numerous  of  the  three ;  and 
It  was  well  known  that  the  followers  of  Montague  would  vote 
for  Fox,  and  the  followers  of  Fox  for  Montague.  The 
business  of  the  day  was  interrupted  by  loud  clamors.  The 
Whigs  cried  shame  on  the  Jacobite  candidate  who  wished  to 
make  the  English  go  to  mass,  eat  frogs  and  wear  wooden 
shoes.  The  Tories  hooted  the  two  placemen  who  were  rais- 
ing great  estates  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  poor  overburdened 
nation.  From  words  the  incensed  factions  proceeded  to 
blows ;  and  there  was  a  riot  which  was  with  some  difficulty 
quelled.  The  High  Bailiff  then  walked  round  the  three  com- 
panies of  horsemen,  and  pronounced,  on  the  view,  that  Mon- 
tague and  Fox  were  duly  elected.  A  poll  was  demanded. 
The  Tories  exerted  themselves  strenuously.  Neither  money 
nor  ink  was  spared.  Clarges  disbursed!  two  thousand  pounos 
in  a  few  hours,  a  great  outlay  in  times  when  the  average  in- 
come of  a  member  of  Parliament  wab  not  estimated  at  more 
tlian  eight  htmdred  a  year.  In  the  course  of  the  night  which 
followed  the  nomination,  broadsides  filled  with  invectives 
tgainst  the  two  courtly  upstarts  who  had  raised  themselvei 

•  L'Hennitage,  Nov.  j^,  16M. 
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by  knavery  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  opulence  and 
power  were  scattered  all  over  the  capital.  The  Bishop  of 
London  canvassed  openly  against  the  government ;  for  tho 
interference  of  peers  in  elections  had  not  yet  been  declared 
by  the  Commons  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege.  But  all  was 
vain.  Clarges  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  without  hope  of 
rising.  He  withdrew;  and  Montague  was  carried  oo  the 
shoulders  of  an  immense  multitude  from  Westminster  Abbey 
to  his  office  at  Whitehall.* 

The  same  feeling  exhibited  itself  in  many  other  places. 
The  freeholders  of  Cumberland  instructed  their  representa- 
tives to  support  the  King,  and  to  vote  whatever  supplies 
might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
with  vigor ;  and  this  example  was  followed  by  several  coun- 
ties and  towns.f  Russell  did  not  arrive  in  England  till  aAer 
the  writs  had  gone  out  But  he  had  only  to  choose  for  what 
place  he  would  sit.  His  popularity  was  immense;  for  his 
villanies  were  secret,  and  his  public  services  were  universal- 
ly known.  He  had  won  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  He  had 
commanded  two  years  in  the  Mediterranean.  ,  He  had  there 
shut  up  the  French  fleets  in  the  harbor  of  Toulon,  and  had 
stopped  and  turned  back  the  French  armies  in  Catalonia. 
He  had  taken  many  vessels,  and  among  them  two  ships  of 
the  line ;  and  he  had  not,  during  his  long  absence  in  a  remote 
sea,  lost  a  single  vessel  either  by  war  or  by  weather.  He 
had  made  the  red  cross  of  Saint  George  an  object  of  terror 
to  all  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italy.  The  effect 
of  his  successes  was  that  embassies  were  on  their  way  from 
Florence,  Genoa  and  Venice,  with  tardy  congratulations  to 
William  on  his  accession.  RusselPs  merits,  artfully  magni. 
fied  by  the  Whigs,  made  such  an  impression  that  he  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  not  only  by  Portsmouth,  where  his  offi- 
cial situation  gave  him  great  influence,  and  by  Cambridge- 
shire, where  his  private  property  was  considerable,  but  also 
by  Middlesex.  This  last  distinction,  indeed,  he  owed  chiefly 
to  the  name  which  he  bore.  Before  his  arrival  in  England 
it  had  been  generally  thought  that  two  Tories  would  be  re- 
turned for  the  metropolitan  county.  Somers  and  Shrews- 
bury were  of  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  avert  such   s 

.  L-Hermitage.  ^,  ^--,  16M. 
*  L'Hermitac    Not.  -ff,  16M. 
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misfortune  was  to  conjure  with  the  name  of  the  most  virtu- 
ous of  all  the  martyrs  of  English  liberty.  They  entreated 
Lady  Russell  to  sufl^er  her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who 
was  about  to  commence  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  to  be  put 
in  nomination.  He  must,  they  said,  drop,  for  one  day,  his 
new  title  of  Marquess  of  Tavistock,  and  call  himself  Lord 
Russell.  There  will  be  no  expense.  There  will  be  no  con- 
test. Thousands  of  gentlemen  on  horseback  will  escort 
him  to  the  hustings ;  nobody  will  dare  to  stand  against  him  ; 
and  he  will  not.  only  come  in  himself,  but  bring  in  anothei 
Whig.  The  widowed  mother,  in  a  letter  written  with  all  tlie 
excellent  sense  and  feeling  which  distinguished  her,  refused 
to  sacrifice  her  son  to  her  party.  His  education,  she  said, 
would  be  interrupted ;  his  head  would  be  turned  :  his  tri- 
umph would  be  his  undoing.  Just  at  this  ronjuncture  the 
Admiral  arrived.  He  made  his  appearance  before  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex  assembled  on  the  top  of  Hampstead 
Hill,  and  was  returned  without  opposition.* 

Meanwhile  several  noted  malcontents  received  marks  of 
public  disapprobation.  John  Knight,  the  most  factious  and 
insolent  of  those  Jacobites  who  had  dishonestly  sworn  fealty 
to  King  William  In  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament, ceased  to  represent  the  great  city  of  Bristol.  Exe- 
ter, the  capital  of  the  west,  was  violently  agitated.  It  had 
been  long  supposed  that  the  ability,  the  eloquence,  the  experi- 
ence, the  ample  fortune,  the  noble  descent  of  Seymour  would 
make  it  impossible  to  unseat  him.  But  his  moral  character, 
which  had  never  stood  very  high,  had,  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  been  constantly  sinking.  He  had  been  virulent  in 
opposition  till  he  had  got  a  place.  While  he  had  a  place  he 
had  defended  the  most  unpopular  acts  of  the  government 
As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  place,  he  had  again  been  virulent  in 
opposition.  His  saltpetre  contract  had  left  a  deep  stain  on  his 
personal  honor.  Two  candidates  were  therefore  brought  for- 
ward against  him ;  and  a  contest,  the  longest  and  fiercest  of 
that  age,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was 
watched  with  interest  even  by  foreign  governments.  The 
poll  was  open  five  weeks.  The  expense  on  both  sides  was 
enormous.     The  freemen  of  Exeter,  who,  while  the  election 

•  L' Hermitage,  Nov.  ^^,  41,  1695 ;  Sir  James  Forbes  to  Lady 
RuMell,  Oct.  3,  1695;  Lady  Rufisell  to  Lord  hdward  Ruflsell;  The 
Poetman,  Nov.  16.  1695 
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1  sumptuously  every  day,  were  by  no  rneana  iin- 

he  terminntion  of  their  luxurious  carnival.     They 
nk  heartily ;  they  turned  out  every  evening  with 
i  10  fight  for  Mother  Church  or  for  King  William : 
:9  came  in  very  slowly.     It  woa  not  till  the  eva 
ling  of  Parliament   that   the   return  was    made. 
IS   defeated,  to   his   bitter    mo rtifi cation,  and   was 
le  refuge  in  the  small  boigugh  of  Totness.* 
arkable  that,  at  this  election  as  at  the  precediig 
in  Hampden  failed  to  obtain  a  seat.     He  had,  since 
>  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  been  brooding  over 
and  his  indelible  shame,  and  occasionally  venting 

ad  become  predominant  at  the  Court  and  in  the 
Commons,   when  Nottingham  had    retired,  when 
)  had  been  impeached,  Kampden,  it  should  seem 
ived  the  hope  that  he  might  play  a  great  part  in 
But  the  leaders  of  his  party,  apparently,  did  not 
ally  of  so  acrimonious  and  turbulent  a  spirit.     He 

his  cares  among  the  wcllbred  gamblers  and  frajl 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen.  His  cwn  abilities 
were  considerable,  and  had  been  carefully  cultivated.  Un- 
happily ambition  and  party  spirit  impelled  him  to  place  him- 
self in  a  situation  full  of  danger.  To  that  danger  his  fortitude 
proved  unequal.  He  stooped  to  supplications  which  saved 
him  and  dishonored  him.  From  that  moment,  he  never  knew 
peace  of  mind.  His  temper  became  perverse ;  and  his  un- 
derstanding was  perverted  by  his  temper.  He  tried  to  find 
relief  in  devotion  and  in  revenge,  in  fashionable  dissipation 
and  in  politiccJ  turmoil.  But  the  dark  shade  never  passed 
away  from  his  mind,  till,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  humilia 
tion,  his  unhappy  life  was  terminated  by  an  unhappy  death.* 

The  result  of  the  general  election  proved  thac  William  had 
chosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  dissolving.  The  number  of 
new  members  was  about  a  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  roost  of 
these  were  known  to  be  thoroughly  well  affected  to  the  gov- 
ern ment.t 

It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should,  at  that  moment,  be  disposed  to  cooperate  cor- 
dially with  the  King.  For  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  an  internal  evil  whic\  had  by  slow  degrees  grown 
to  a  fearful  magnitude.  The  silver  coin,  which  was  then  the 
standard  coin  of  the  realm,  was  in  a  state  at  which  the  boldest 
and  most  enlightened  statesmen  stood  aghast.| 

Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  coin  had  been 
struck  by  a  process  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Edward 
the  First  had  invited  hither  skilful  artists  from  Florence,  which, 
in  his  time,  was  to  London  what  London,  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam the  Tiiird,  was  to  Moscow.  During  many  generations, 
the  instruments  which  were  then  introduced  into  our  mint  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  with  little  alteration.  The  metal  was 
divided  with  shears,  and  afterwards  shaped  and  stamped  by 
the  hammer.  In  these  operations  much  was  left  to  the  hand 
and  eye  of  the  workman.     It  necessarily  happened  that  some 

*  Postman,  Dec  15,  17,  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec  18, 
IS ;  NardMus  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Burnet,  1.  647 ;  Saint  Evremond'i 
Vanes  to  Hampden. 

t  L'Hermitage,  Nov.  ^f,  1695. 

i  I  have  derived  much  valuable  information  on  this  sabject  from  a 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Lansdowne  Collection,  No.  801.  It 
IS  entitled  Brief  Memoires  relating  to  the  Silver  and  Gold  Coins  of 
England,  with  an  Account  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Hammered  Money, 
%nd  of  the  Reform  by  the  late  Grand  Coinage  at  the  Tower  and  ths 
Country  Mints,  by  Iiopton  Hayncs,  Assay  Master  of  the  Mint. 


aintid  a  little  more  and  some  a  little  leao  lliau  tha 
ly  of  silver :  few  pieces  were  exactly  round ;  and 
ire  not  marked.  It  was  therefore  in  the  course  of 
ivered  that  to  clip  the  coin  was  one  of  the  easiest 
rofilable  kinds  of  fraud.     In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 

tliought  necessary  to  enact  that  the  clipper  should 
loiuer  had  long  boen,  liable  to  the  penalties  of  high 

The  [iractice  of  paring  down  money,  however, 
)  lucvative  to  be  so  checked  ;  and,  aboL".  the  tiin« 
oration,  people  began  to  observe  that  a  Uige  pro- 
ihe  crowns,  halfcrowns  and  shillings  which  were 
m  hand  to  hand  had  undergone  some  slight  muii* 

I  u  time  fruitful  of  experiments  and  inventions  in 
irtmenis  of  science.     A  great  improvement  in  the 
iping  and  striking  the  coin  was  suggested.     A  mill, 
grtai  extent  superseded  the  human  hand,  was  set 
jwer  of  London.     This  mill  was  worked  hj  horses, 
ioubilesa  be  considered  by  modern  engineers  as  a 
i'eeble    machine.      The   pieces  which   it   produced, 
ere  among  the  best  in  Kurope.     It  was  not  easy 
!il  them  ;  and,  as  their  shape  was  exactly  circular. 
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price  as  the  superior  pieces,  and  that  ttie  suporic  r  pieces  woulo 
take  Ecme  form  or  fly  to  some  place  in  wKich  some  advantage 
could  be  del  .ved  from  their  superiority.* 

The  politicians  of  that  age,  however,  generally  overlooked 
these  very  obvious  considerations.  They  marvelled  exceed- 
ingly that  every  body  should  be  so  perverse  as  to  use  ligh. 
money  in  preference  to  good  money.  In  other  words,  they 
marvelled  that  nobody  chose  to  pay  twelve  ounces  of  silver 
when  ten  would  serve  the  turn.  The  horse  in  the  Tower  still 
paced  his  rounds.  Fresh  wagon  loads  of  choice  money  still 
came  forth  from  the  mill ;  and  still  they  vanished  as  fast  as 
they  appeared.  Great  masses  were  melted  down  ;  great 
masses  exported ;  great  masses  hoarded :  but  scarcely  one 
new  piece  was  to  be  found  in  the  till  of  a  shop,  or  in  the 
leathern  bag  which  the  farmer  carried  home  from  the  cattle 
fair.  In  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  Exchequer  the 
milled  money  did  not  exceed  ten  shillings  in  a  hundred 
pounds.  A  writer  of  that  age  mentions  the  case  of  a  mer- 
chant who,  in  a  sum  of  thirty-five  pounds,  received  only  a 
single  halfcrown  in  milled  silver.  Meanwhile  the  shears  of 
the  clippers  were  constantly  at  work.  The  coiners  too  mul- 
tiplied and  prospered  :  for  tlie  worse  the  current  money  be- 
came the  more  easily  it  was  imitated.  During  more  than 
thirty  years  this  evil  had  gone  on  increasing.     At  first  it  had 

*  The  first  writer  who  noticed  the  fact  that,  where  good  money  and 
bad  money  are  thrown  into  circulation  together,  the  bad  money  drivei 
out  the  good  money,  was  Aristophanes.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  preference  which  his  fellow  citizens  gave  to  light  coins  was 
to  be  attributed  to  a  depraved  taste,  such  as  1^  them  to  intrust  men 
like  Cleon  and  Hvperbolus  with  the  conduct  of  great  afTairs.  Bat« 
though  his  political  economy  will  not  bear  examination,  his  verses  art 
txoefient:  — 

rairdw^if  tb  rcSv  wuXtrdiv  ro^s  gaX§it  rt  Kdyc^Ms 
Is  rt  rdpxalov  v6ntaita  xal  r<)  Kaivdw  x/^wfoy. 
•frf  ydip  ro^roKTcy  tiiattf  »i  KtmffSriXnuivoif 
dXXi  ttaXXlffrotf  ^rivrtaPf  itf  SoksT,  yo^ic/i^rMy, 

fffll  fitvti  if^oif  KOWttfftf  Kttl  KtKto6<a¥tcni¥0tt 

Ip  rt  T0ts  *EAAiy<ri  «a2  roTg  0ap0dpotfft  irayrax«9, 
XptaittO*  •iiiVf  dXXh  r&Croif  roTs  iroinip»TsjXflXKUttf 
xOis  rt  itnl  wptan¥  Kontict  ru  gaKivrta  K6ittiart, 
rcSv  ifXtruv  9*  ovf  fiiv  Xaftew  siytyeif  gal  ffu^powat 
hipmt  i^ras,  Kal  SiKaiovf^  gal  KaXo€s  rt  itdymOHtf 
9^1  rpai^ipraf  <v  vaXaiorpats  gal  X*P*U  k^  /i»wi«f« 
■  VfwtXoUiuv  rpTf  ii  xaAmrf,  gal  {lyoif,  «al  99^^iut$f 
mu  W9vtip0Ts^  Kdg  arwvi|/»wy,  tii  ijraitrm  xfitaiuBa. 
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been  disregarded  :  .but  it  had  at  length  become  an  msupport* 
able  curse  to  the  country.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  rig- 
orous laws  against  coining  and  clipping  were  rigorously  exe- 
cuted. At  every  session  that  was  held  at  the  Old  Bailey  ter^ 
rible  examples  were  made.  Hurdles,  with  four,  five,  six 
wretches  convicted  of  counterfeiting  or  mutilating  the  money 
of  the  realm,  were  dragged  month  aAer  month  up  Holbom 
Hill.  On  one  morning  seven  men  were  hanged  and  a  wo- 
man burned  for  clipping.  But  all  was  vain.  The  gains 
were  such  as  to  lawless  spirits  seemed  more  than  proportioned 
to  the  risks.  Some  clippers  were  said  to  have  made  great 
fortunes.  One  in  particular  offered  six  thousand  pounds  for  a 
pardon.  His  bribe  was  indeed  rejected  ;  but  the  fame  of  his 
riches  did  much  to  counteract  the  effect  which  the  spectacle 
of  his  death  was  designed  to  produce.*  Nay,  the  severity'  of 
the  punishment  gave  encouragement  to  the  crime.  For  the 
pnictice  of  clipping,  pernicious  as  it  was,  did  not  excite  in  the 
common  mind  a  detestation  resembling  that  with  which  men 
regard  murder,  arson,  robbery,  nay,  even  thefl.  The  injury 
done  by  the  whole  body  of  clippers  to  the  whole  society  was 
indeed  immense :  but  each  particular  act  of  clipping  was  a 
trifle.  To  pass  a  halfcrown,  after  paring  a  pennyworth  of 
silver  from  it,  seemed  a  minute,  an  almost  imperceptible,  fault 
Even  while  the  nation  was  crying  out  most  loudly  under  the 
distress  which  the  state  of  the  currency  had  produced,  every 
individual  who  was  capitally  punished  for  contributing  to  bring 
the  currency  into  that  state  had  the  general  sympathy  on  his 
side. .  Constables  were  unwilling  to  arrest  the  offenders.  Jus- 
tices were  unwilling  to  commit.  Witnesses  were  imwilling  to 
tell  the  whole  truth.  Juries  were  unwilling  to  pronounce  the 
word  Guilty.  It  was  vain  to  tell  the  common  people  that  the 
mutilators  of  the  coin  were  causing  far  more  miseir  than  all 
the  highwaymen  and  housebreakers  in  the  island.  For,  great 
as  the  aggregate  of  the  evil  was,  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
that  evil  was  brought  home  to  the  individual  malefactor. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  general  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  law 
from  taking  its  course.  The  convictions,  numerous  as  they 
might  seem,  were  few  indeed  when  compared  with  the  of- 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  is  filled  with  accounts  of  these  execu- 
tions. *•  Le  metier  de  rogneur  de  monnoye/'  says  L'Hermitage,  **  est 
ri  lucratif  et  parott  si  facile  que,  quelque  chose  qu'on  faase  pour  k« 
d^tniire,  il  s'en  trouve  toujours  d'autres  pour  prendre  leur  place     Oct 


;:  •• 
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fences;  and  the  offenders  who  were  convicted  looked  oi 
themsehes  as  murdered  men,  and  were  firm  in  the  belief  ths; 
their  sin,  if  sin  it  were,  was  as  venial  as  that  of  a  schoolboy 
who  goes  nutting  in  the  wood  of  a  neighbor.  All  the  eloquence 
of  the  ordinary  could  seldom  induce  them  to  conform  to  the 
wholesome  usage  of  acknowledging  in  their  dying  speeches 
llie  enormity  of  their  wickedness.* 

The  evil  proceeded  with  constantly  accelerating  velocity. 
At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1695,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 
the  country  possessed,  for  practical  purposes,  any  measure 
of  the  value  of  commodities.  It  was  a  mere  chance  whether 
what  was  called  a  shilhng  was  really  tenpence,  sixpence  or  a 
groat  The  results  of  some  experiments  which  were  tried  at 
that  time  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  officers  of  the  Ex« 
chequer  weighed  fifty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of 
hammered  money  which  had  recently  been  paid  in.  The 
tveight  ought  to  have  been  above  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  ounces.  It  proved  to  be  under  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  ounces.t  Three  eminent  London  gold- 
smiths were  invited  to  send  a  hundred  pounds  each  in  current 
silver  to  be  tried  by  the  balance.  Three  hundred  pounds 
ought  to  have  weighed  about  twelve  hundred  ounces.  The 
actual  weight  proved  to  be  six  hundred  and  twenty-four 
ounces.  The  same  test  was  applied  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     It  was  found  that  a  hundred  pounds,  which  should 


*  As  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the  dippers,  see  the  very 
curious  sermon  which  Fleetwood,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  preached 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  in  December,  1694.  Fleetwood  says  that  <*  a 
soft  pernicious  tenderness  slackened  the  care  of  magistrates,  kept  bade 
the  under  officers,  corrupted  the  juries,  and  withhdd  the  evidence." 
He  mentions  the  difficulty  of  convincing  the  criminals  themselves 
that  they  had  done  wrong.  See  also  a  Sermon  preached  at  York 
Castle  by  George  Halley,  a  clergyman  of  the  Cathedral,  to  some  dip- 
pers who  were  to  be  hanged  the  next  day.  He  mentions  the  impenitent 
ends  which  clippers  generally  made,  and  does  his  beet  to  awaken  the 
consciences  of  his  hearers.  He  dwells  on  one  aggravation  of  their 
crime  which  I  should  not  have  thought  ofl  *<  If,"  says  he,  •*  the  same 
question  were  to  be  put  in  this  age,  as  of  old,  *  Whose  is  this  image 
and  fuperscription  ? '  we  could  not  answer  the  whole.  We  may  guess 
at  the  uiage :  but  we  cannot  tell  whose  it  is  by  the  superscription :  fiw 
that  is  all  gone."  The  testimoriy  of  these  two  dirines  is  confirmed  bj 
that  of  Tom  Brown,  who  teUs  a  facetious  story,  which  I  do  not  Ten- 
ture  to  quote,  about  a  conversation  between  the  ordinary  of  Newgats 
tnd  a  cUp^^er. 

t  I^^tviides's  Rssay  for  the  Amendment  of  f\jt  Silyer  Goins,  169lw 
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bavo  weighed  about  four  hundred  ounces,  did  actually  weigh 
at  Bristol  two  hundred  and  forty  ounces,  at  Cambridge  two 
hundred  and  three,  at  Exeter  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  at 
Oxford  only  one  hundred  and  sixteen.*  There  were,  indeed, 
some  northern  districts  into  which  the  clipped  money  had 
only  begun  to  find  its  way.  An  honest  Quaker,  who  lived  in 
one  of  these  districts,  recorded,  in  some  notes  which  are  still 
extant,  the  amazement  with  which,  when  he  travelled  south- 
ward, shopkeepers  and  innkeepers  stared  at  the  broad  and 
heavy  halfcrowns  with  which  he  paid  his  way.  They  asked 
whence  he  came,  and  where  such  money  was  to  be  found. 
The  guinea  which  he  purchased  for  twenty-two  shillings  at 
Lancaster  bore  a  different  value  at  every  stage  of  his  jour^ 
ney.  When  he  reached  London  it  was  worth  thirty  shillings 
and  would  indeed  have  been  worth  more  had  not  the  govern- 
ment fixed  that  rate  as  the  highest  at  which  gold  should  be 
received  in  the  payment  of  taxes.t 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  currency  were  not 
such  as  have  generally  been  thought  worthy  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  history.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  all  the  misery  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  bad  Kings,  bad  Min- 
isters, bad  Parliaments  and  bad  Judges,  was  equal  to  the 
misery  caused  in  a  single  year  by  bad  crowns  and  bad  shil- 
lings. Those  events  which  furnish  the  best  themes  for  pa- 
thetic or  indignant  eloquence  are  not  always  those  which 
most  affect  the  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  misgovemment  of  Charles  and  James,  gross  as  it  had 
been,  had  not  prevented  the  common  business  of  life  from 
going  steadily  and  prosperously  on.  While  the  honor  and 
independence  of  the  State  were  sold  to  a  foreign  power, 
while  chartered  rights  were  invaded,  while  fundamental  laws 
were  violated,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  quiet,  honest  and 
industrious  families  labored  and  traded,  ate  their  meals  and 
lay  down  to  rest,  in  comfort  and  security.  Whether  Whigs 
or  Tories,  Protestants  or  Jesuits  were  uppermost,  the  grazier 
drove  his  beasts  to  market :  the  grocer  weighed  out  his  cur- 
rants :  the  draper  measured  out  his  broadcloth  :  the  hum  of 
buyers  and  sellers  was  as  loud  as  ever  in  the  towns :  the 

•  L'Hermitage,  ^^,  1696. 

t  The  Memoirs  of  this  Lancashire  Quaker  were  printed  a  fbw 
fefOB  ago  in  a  most  respectable  newspaper,  the  Maiicbcster  Quardian. 
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harvest  hnme  was  celebrated  as  joyously  as  ever  in  the  ham- 
lets :   the  cream  overflowed  the  pails  of  Cheshire :  the  appln 
juice  foamed  in  the  presses  of  Herefordshire :   the   piles  of 
crockery  glowed  in  the  furnaces  of  the  Trent ;  and  the  bar- 
rows  of  coal   rolled   fast  along   the   timber  railways  of  the 
Tyne.     But  when  the  great  instrument  of  exchange  became 
thoroughly  deranged,  all  trade,  all  industry,  were  smitten  as 
with  a  palsy.     The  evil  was  felt  daily  and  hourly  in  ahnost 
every  place  and  by  almost  every  class,  in  the  dairy  and  on 
the  threshing  floor,  by  the  anvil  and  by  the  loom,  on  the  bil- 
lows of  the  ocean  and  in  the  depths  of  the  mine.     Nothing 
could   be  purchased  without  a  dispute.     Over  every  counter 
there  was  wrangling  from  morning  to  night.     The  workman 
and  his  employer  had  a  quarrel  as  regularly  as  the  Saturday 
came  round.     On  a  fair  day  or  a  market  day  the   clamors, 
the  reproaches,  the  taunts,  the  curses,  were  incessant ;  and  it 
was  well  if  no  booth  was  overturned  and  no  head   broken.^ 
No  merchant  would  contract  to  deliver  goods  without  making 
some  stipulation  about  the  quality  of  the  coin  in  which  ho 
was  to  be  paid.     Even  men  of  business  were  often  bewil- 
dered by  the  confusion  into  which  ajl  pecuniary  transactions 
were  thrown.     The  simple  and  the  careless  were  pillaged 
without  mercy  by  extortioners  whose  demands  grew  even 
more  rapidly  than  the   money  shrank.     The  price  of  the 
necessaries   of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of  oatmeal,  rose  fast 
The  laborer  found  that  the  bit  of  metal  which  when  he  re- 
ceived it  was  called  a  shilling  would  hardly,  when  he  wanted 
to  purchase  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  loaf  of  rye  bread,  go  as  far 
as  sixpence.    Where  artisans  of  more  than  usual  intelligence 
were  collected  together  in  great  numbers,  as  in  the  dockyard 
at  Chatham,  they  were  able  to  make  their  complaints  heard 
and  to  obtain  some  redress.t     But  the  ignorant  and  helpless 
peasant  was  cruelly  ground  between  one  class  which  would 
give  money  only  by  tale  and  another  which  would  take  it 
only  by  weight.     Yet  his  sufferings  hardly  exceeded  those  of 
the  unfortunate  race  of  authors.     Of  the  way  in  which  ob- 
scure writers  were  treated  we  may  easily  form  a  judgment 
frfini  the  letters,  still  extant,  of  Dryden  to  his  bookseller  Ton- 
»on.     One  day  Tonson  sends  forty  brass  shillings,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  clipped   money.     Another  day  he  pays  a  debt  with 


*  Lowndes's  Essay. 

t  L'Hermitage,  ^^,  1995. 
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pieces  so  bad  that  none  of  them  will  go.  The  great  poei 
sends  them  all  back,  and  demands  in  their  place  guineas  at 
twenty-nine  shillings  each.  *^  I  expect,''  he  says  in  one  letter, 
'*  good  silver,  not  such  as  I  have  had  formerly."  **  If  you 
have  any  silver  that  will  go,"  he  says  in  another  letter,  *•  my 
wife  will  be  glad  of  it.  I  lost  thirty  shillings  or  more  by  the 
Inst  payment  of  fifty  pounds."  These  complaints  and  de- 
mands, which  have  been  preserved  from  destruction  only  by 
the  eminence  of  the  writer,  are  doubtless  merely  a  fair  sam* 
pie  of-  the  correspondence  which  filled  all  the  mail  bags  of 
England  during  several  months. 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  distress  one  class  prospered 
greatly,  the  bankers ;  and  among  the  bankers  none  could  in 
skill  or  in  luck  bear  a  comparison  with  Charles  Duncombe. 
He  had  been,  not  many  years  before,  a  goldsmith  of  very 
moderate  wealth.  He  had  probably,  aAer  the  fashion  of  his 
^ft,  plied  for  customers  under  the  arcades  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  had  saluted  merchants  with  profound  bows,  and 
had  begged  to  be  allowed  the  honor  of  keeping  their  cash. 
But  so  dexterously  did  he  now  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  profit  which  the  general  confusion  of  prices  gave  to 
a  moneychanger,  that,  at  lite  moment  when  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom  was  depressed  to  the  lowest  point,  he  laid  down  neat 
ninety  thousand  pounds  for  the  estate  of  Helmsley  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Iforkshire.  That  great  property  had,  in  a 
troubled  time,  been  bestowed  by  the  Commons  of  England 
on  their  victorious  general  Fairfax,  and  had  been  part  of  the 
dower  which  Fairfaxes  daughter  had  brought  to  the  brilliant 
and  dissolute  Buckingham.  Thither  Buckingham,  having 
wasted  in  mad  intemperance,  sensual  and  intellectual,  all  the 
choicest  bounties  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  had  carried  the 
feeble  ruins  of  his  fine  person  and  of  his  fine  mind ;  and 
there  he  had  closed  his  checkered  life  under  that  humble 
roof  and  on  that  coarse  pallet  which  the  great  satirist  of  the 
succeeding  generation  described  in  immortal  verse.  The 
spacious  domain  passed  to  a  new  race ,  and  in  a  few  years  a 
palace  more  splendid  and  costly  than  had  ever  been  inhabited 
by  the  magni^cent  Villiers  rose  amidst  the  beautiful  woods 
and  waters  which  had  been  his,  and  was  called  by  the  once 
humble  name  of  Duncombe. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  state  of  the  currency  had  been 
repeatedly  discussed  in  Parliament.  In  1689  a  committee 
of  the  Commons  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  sub- 
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ject,  but  had  made  no  report,  in  1690  another  committee 
had  reported  that  immense  quantities  of  silver  were  carried 
out  of  the  country  by  Jews,  who,  it  was  said,  would  do  any 
thing  for  profit.  Schemes  were  formed  for  encouraging  the 
importation  and  discouraging  the  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals.  One  foolish  bill  af\er  another  was  brought  in  and 
dropped.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1695,  the 
({uestion  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  the  Houses  ap* 
plied  themselves  to  it  in  earnest.  The  only  practical  resuk 
of  their  deliberations,  however,  was  a  new  penal  law  which| 
it  was  hoped,  would  prevent  the  clipping  of  the  hammered 
coin  and  the  melting  and  exporting  of  the  milled  coin.  1* 
was  enacted  that  every  person  who  informed  against  a  clip* 
per  should  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  forty  pounds,  that 
every  clipper  who  informed  against  two  clippers  should  be 
entitled  to  a  pardon,  and  that  whoever  should  be  found  in 
possession  of  silver  filings  or  parings  should  be  burned  in 
the  cheek  with  a  redhot  iron.  Certain  officers  were  em- 
powered to  search  for  bullion.  If  bullion  were  found  in  a 
house  or  on  board  of  a  ship,  the  burden  of  proving  that  it 
had  never  been  part  of  the  money  of  the  realm  was  thrown 
on  the  owner.  If  he  failed  in  making  out  a  satisfactory  his- 
tory of  every  ingot,  he  was  liable  to  severe  penalties.  This 
Act  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  altogether  ineffective. 
During  the  following  summer  and  autumn,  the  coins  went  on 
dwindling,  and  the  cry  of  distress  from  every  county  in  the 
realm  became  louder  and  more  piercing. 

But  happily  for  England  there  were  among  her  rulers 
some  who  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  not  by  halters  and 
branding  irons  that  her  decaying  industry  and  commerce 
could  be  restored  to  health.  The  state  of  the  currency  had 
during  some  time  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  four  emi- 
nent men  cloisely  connected  by  public  and  private  ties.  Two 
of  them  were  politicians  who  had  never,  in  the  midst  of  offi- 
cial and  parliamentary  business,  ceased  to  love  and  honor 
philosophy ;  and  two  were  philosophers,  in  whom  habits  of 
abstruse  meditation  had  not  impaired  the  homely  good  sense 
without  which  even  genius  is  mischievous  in  politics.  Nevei 
had  there  been  an  occasion  which  more  urgently  required 
both  practical  and  speculative  abilities ;  and  never  had  the 
world  seen  the  highest  practical  and  the  highest  speculative 
abilities  united  in  an  alliance  so  close,  so  harmonious,  and  bo 
Honorable  as  that  which  bound  Somen  and  Montague  to 
Locke  and  Newton. 
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It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  a  minute  his 
toiy  of  the  conferences  of  the  men  to  whom  England  owed 
the  restoration  of  her  currency,  and  the  long  series  ^f  pros- 
perous years  which  dates  from  that  restoration.  It  would  be 
mterestmg  to  see  how  the  pure  gold  of  scientific  truth  found 
by  the  two  philosophers  was  mingled  by  the  two  statesmen 
with  just  that  quantity  of  alloy  which  was  necessary  for 
the  working.  It  would  be  curious  to  study  the  many  plans 
which  were  propounded,  discussed  and  rejected,  some 
as  inefficacious,  some  as  unjust,  some  as  too  costly,  some  as 
too  hazardous,  till  at  length  a  plan  was  devised  of  which  the 
wisdom  was  proved  by  the  best  evidence,  complete  success. 

Newton  has  left  to  posterity  no  exposition  of  his  opinions 
touching  the  currency.  But  the  tracts  of  Locke  on  this  sub- 
ject are  happily  still  extant ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  any  of  his  writings,  even  in  those  ingenious  and  deeply 
meditated  chapters  on  language  which  form  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
the  force  of  his  mind  appears  more  conspicuously.  Whether 
he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  Dudley  North  is  not  known. 
In  moral  character  the  two  men  bore  little  resemblance  to 
each  other.  They  belonged  to  different  parties.  Indeed, 
had  not  Locke  taken  shelter  from  tyranny  in  Holland,  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  he  might  have  been  sent  to  Ty- 
burn by  a  jury  which  Dudley  North  had  packed.  Intellectu* 
ally,  however,  there  was  much  in  common  between  the  Tory 
and  the  Whig.  They  had  laboriously  thought  out,  each  for 
himself,  a  theory  of  political  economy,  substantially  the  same 
with  that  which  Adam  Smith  afterwards  expounded.  Nay, 
in  some  respects  the  theory  of  Locke  and  North  was  more 
complete  and  symmetrical  than  that  of  their  illustrious  suc- 
cessor. Adam  Smith  has  often  been  justly  blamed  for  main* 
laining,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  his  own  principles,  that  the 
rate  of  interest  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  State ;  and  he  is 
the  more  blamable  because,  long  before  he  was  bom,  both 
Locke  and  North  had  taught  that  it  was  as  absurd  to  make 
laws  fixing  the  price  of  money  as  to  make  laws  fixing  the 
^rice  of  cutlery  or  of  broadcloth.* 

Dudley  North  died  in  1693.  A  short  time  before  his  death 
^»— ^  -^— ^^  ~^^^^  ^ 

*  It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  to  Adam  Smith's  honor,  thid 
he  was  entirely  converted  by  Bentham's  Defence  of  Usury,  and  ao- 
knowledged  with  candor  worthy  of  a  true  philosopher,  that  the  doe- 
trine  laid  down  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  was  erroneous. 
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he  published,  without  his  name,  a  small  tract  which  contains  a 
concise  sketch  of  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency. 
This  plan  appears  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  with 
that  which  was  aflerwards  fully  developed  and  ably  defended 
by  LfOcke.  • 

One  question,  which  was  doubtless  the  subject  of  many 
anxious  deliberations,  was  whether  any  thing  should  be  done 
while  the  war  lasted.  In  whatever  way  the  restoration  of  the 
coin  might  be  effected,  great  sacrifices  must  be  made,  either 
by  the  whole  community  or  by  a  part  of  the  community.  And 
to  call  for  such  sacrifices  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  al- 
ready paying  taxes  such  as,  ten  years  before,  no  financier 
would  have  thought  it  possible  to  raise,  was  undoubtedly  a 
course  full  of  danger..  Timorous  politicians  were  for  delay : 
but  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  great  Whig  leaders  was  that 
something  must  be  hazarded,  or  that  every  thing  was  lost 
Montague,  in  particular,  is  said  to  have  expressed  in  strong 
language  his  determination  to  kill  or  cure.  If  indeed  there 
had  been  any  hope  that  the  evil  would  merely  continue  to  be 
what  it  was,  it  might  have  been  wise  to  defer  till  the  return  of 
peace  an  experiment  which  must  severely  try  the  strength  of 
the  body  politic.  But  the  evil  was  one  which  daily  made 
progress  almost  visible  to  the  eye.  There  might  have  been  a 
recoinage  in  1694  with  half  the  risk  which  must  be  run  in 
1696 ;  and,  great  as  would  be  the  risk  in  1696,  that  risk  woulj 
be  doubled  if  the  recoinage  were  postponed  till  1698. 

Those  politicians  whose  voice  was  for  delay  gave  less  trou- 
ble than  another  set  of  politicians,  who  were  for  a  general  and 
Immediate  recoinage,  but  who  insisted  that  the  new  shilling 
should  be  worth  only  ninepence  or  ninepence  halfpenny.  At 
the  head  of  this  party  was  William  Lowndes,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Sea- 
fcird,  a  most  respectable  and  industnous  public  servant,  but 
intich  more  versed  in  the  details  of  his  office  than  in  the  higher 
parts  of  political  philosophy.  He  was  not  in  the  least  aware 
that  a  piece  of  metal  with  the  King^s  head  on  if  was  a  com- 
modit}'  of  which  the  price  was  governed  by  the  same  laws 
which  govern  the  price  of  a  piece  of  metal  fashioned  into  a 
spcon  or  a  buckle,  and  that  it  was  no  more  in  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  make  the  kingdom  richer  by  calling  a  crown  a 
poimd  than  to  make  the  kingdom  larger  by  calling  a  furlong  a 
mile.  He  seriously  believed,  incredible  as  it  may  floem,  that, 
if  the  ounce  of  silver  were  divided  into  seven  shillings  instead 
VOL.  IV.  43 
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liga  nations  would  sell  us  their  w.ins  uid  then 
mailer  number  of  ounces.     He  had  a  considerabl* 
;oinposed  partly  of  dull  men  who  really  believt^ 
1  them,  and  partly  of  shrewd  men  who  were  per- 
g  lo  be  aulhori^ted  by  law  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds 
Had  his  arguments  prevailed,  the  cviIr  of  a  vaal 
would  hove  been  added  to  all  the  other  evils  which 
nation  :  public  credit,  atill  in  its  tender  and  sickly 
uld  hove  been  destroyed  ;  and  there  would  havo 
risk  of  a  general  mutiny  of  the  fleet  and  army. 
ivndea  was  completely  refuted  by  Locke  in  a  paper 
)r  the  use  of  Somers.     Somers  was  delighted  witi 
'eaiise,  ajid  desired  that  it  might  be  printed,     it 

e  kingdom,  and  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
i  etfecl  of  Locke's  forcible  and  perspicuous  rea- 
ently  heightened  by  his  evident  anxiety  lo  get  at 
id  by  the  singularly  generous  and  graceful  cour- 
hich  he  treats  nn  antagonist  of  powers  far  inferior 
Flauiateed,  the  Asirowmer  Royol,  described  the 
well    by    saying   ihai   ihe   point    in    dispute   was 
?  was  six  or  only  five* 

■ 
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this  great  change,  there  ivpold  never  at  any  moment  be  anj 
■carcity  of  money. 

These  were  weighty  conaidenitions ;  and  to  the  joint  autlufw 
ity  of  North  and  Locke  on  such  a  question  great  reqieet  is 
due.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  their  plan  was  open  to  one 
serious  objection,  which  did  not  indeed  altogether  escape  their 
notice,  but  of  which  they  seem  to  have  thouriit  too  lighthr*. 
The  re&toration  of  the  currency  was  a  benefit  to  the  whufo 
community.  On  what  principle,  then,  was  the  expense  of. 
ro&torinff  the  currency  to  be  borne  by  a  part  ot  the  commo- 
oity  ?  It  was  most  desirable  doubdess  that  the  words  pound 
and  shilling  should  again  have  a  fixed  signifioadoo,  that  every 
man  should  know  wlwt.hiacontraets  meant  and  what  his  prop- 
erty was  worth.  But  was  it  just  to  attain  this  eaeellent  end 
by  means  of  which  the  eSoct  would  be  that  every  fiumer  whoi 
had  put  by  a  hundred  pounds  to  pay  hb  rent,  every  trader 
who  had  scraped  together  a  hundred  pounds  to  meet  his  ae^ 
ceptances,  would  find  his  hundred  pounds  reduced  in  a  mo- 
ment to  atty  or  sixty  ?  It  was  not  the  fault  of  such  a  farmer 
or  of  such  a  trader  that  his  crowns  and  halfcrowns  were  nor 
oT  full  weight  The  government  itself  was  to  bkune.  Thsi 
evil  which  the  State  had  caused  the  State  was  bound  to  repair  ; 
and  it  would  evidently  have  been  wrong  to  throw  the  charge 
of  the  reparation  on  a  particular  cJass  merely  because  tnit 
class  was  so  situated  that  it  could  conveniently  be  pillaged. 
It  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  require  the  timber  mer» 
chants  to  bear  the  whole  oost  of  fitting  out  the  Channel  fleet» 
or  the  gunsmiths  to  bear  the  wibole  cost  of  siqiplying  arms  t» 
the  regiments  in  Flanders,  as  to  restore  the  currency  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  expense  of  those  indhridnab  in  whose  hande 
the  clipped  silver  happened  at  a  particular  moment  to  be. 

Locke  declared  that  he  regretted  the  kss  which,  if  his  aik 
vice  were  takmi,  would  fidl  on  the  holders  of  the  short  money.. 
But  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  nation  must  make  a  ohoioe  bi^ 
iween  evils.  And  in  truth  it  was  much  easier  to  lay  down  the 
g«)neral  proposition  that  the  expenses  of  restoring  tlie  currenojr 
uught  to  be  borne  by  the  puUks  than  to  devise  any  made  it 
>«rhich  they  could  whhout  extreme  inooovenienoe  and  danger 
be  so  borne.  Wee  it  to  be  announced  that  every  person  ma 
should  within  a  term  at  a  year  or  half  a  year  carry  to  the 
mint  a  clipped  crown  should  receive  in  exchange  for  itn  mlM 
erown,  and  that  the  difierence  between  the  value  at  the  two 
nieces  should  be  made  good  out  of  the  publie  purse  ?    That 
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woufc)  te  to  offer  a  premium  for  clipping.  The  shears  would 
be  more  busy  than  ever.  The  short  muney  would  every  day 
become  shorter.  The  difference  which  the  taxpayers  would 
have  to  make  good  would  probably  be  greater  by  a  million  al 
the  end  of  the  term  than  at  the  beginning  :  and  the  whole  of 
this  million  would  go  to  reward  malefactors.  If  the  time  al- 
lowed for  the  bringing  in  of  the  hammered  coin  were  m'.ich 
shortened,  the  danger  of  further  clipping  would  be  propor- 
tionally diminished  ;  but  another  danger  would  be  incurred. 
The  silver  would  flow  into  the  mint  so  much  faster  than  it 
could  possibly  flow  out  that  there  must,  during  some  months, 
be  a  grievous  scarcity  of  money. 

A  singularly  bold  and  ingenious  expedient  occurred  to 
Somers,  and  was  approved  by  William,  it  was  that  a  procla- 
mation should  be  prepared  with  great  secrecy,  and  published 
at  once  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  proclamation  was 
to  announce  that  hammered  coins  would  thenceforth  pass  only 
by  weight  But  every  possessor  of  such  coins  was  to  be  in- 
vited to  deliver  them  up  within  three  days,  in  a  sealed  packet, 
to  the  public  authorities.  The  coins  were  to  be  examined, 
numbered,  weighed,  and  returned  to  the  owner,  with  a  prom- 
issory note  entitling  him  to  receive  from  the  Treasury  at  a  fu- 
ture time  the  di^erence  between  the  actual  quantity  of  silver 
in  his  pieces  and  the  quantity  of  silver  which,  according  to  the 
standard,  those  pieces  ought  to  have  contained.*  Had  this 
plan  been  adopted  an  immediate  stop  would  have  been  put  to 
the  clipping,  the  melting  and  the  exporting  ;  and  the  expense 
of  the  restoration  of  the  currency  would  have  been  borne,  as 
was  right,  by  the  public.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  a 
scarcity  of  money  would  have  been  of  very  short  duration  : 
for  the  mutilated  pieces  would  have  been  detained  only  till 
they  could  be  told  and  weighed :  they  would  then  have  been 
sent  back  into  circulation,  and  the  recoinage  would  have  taken 
place  gradually  and  without  any  perceptible  suspension  or  dis- 
turbance of  trade.  But  against  these  great  advantages  were 
to  be  set  off  hazards,  which  Somers  was  prepared  to  brave, 
but  from  which  it  is  not  strange  that  politicians  of  less  elevated 
character  should  have  shrunk.  The  course  which  he  recom- 
mended to  his  colleagues  was  indeed  the  safest  for  the  coun 
try,  but  was  by  no  means  the  safest  for  themselves.  His  plan 
eould  not  be  successful  unless  the  execution  were  sudden :  the 


*  Burnet,  ii.  147. 
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ezecadon  could  not  be  audden  if  the  previous  tmictioa  ot  Fmw 
liament  were  aaked  and  obtained ;  and  to  take  a  step  of  wacA 
fearful  importance  without  the  previoos  sanction  of  Pkiilia»t 
ment,  was  to  run  the  risk  of  censure,  impeachment,  imprison- 
ment, ruin.  The  King  and  the  Iiord  Keeper  were  atone  in 
the  Council.  Even  Montague  quailed ;  and  it  was  deleniiiiied 
to  do  nothing  without  the  authority  of  the  legblature.  Mon- 
tague undertook  to  submit  to  the  Commons  a  scheme,  whieb 
was  not  indeed  without  dangers  and  inconveniences,  but  whieb 
was  probably  the  best  which  he  could  hope  to  carry. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November  the  Houses  met  Fok  j 
was  on  that  day  again  chosen  Speaker.  On  the  following  day 
he  was  presented  and  approved.  The  Kins  opened  the  ses- 
sion with  a  speech  very  skilfully  framed.  He  congratulated 
his  hearers  on  the  success  of  the  campaign  on  the  Continent. 
That  success  he  attributed,  in  language  mich  must  have  grat»» 
fied  their  feel'mgs,  to  the  bravery  of  the  English  army.  He 
spoke  of  the  evils  which  had  arisen  iVom  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  coin,  and  of  the  necessity  of  applyinff  a  mieedy  rem- 
edy. He  intimated  very  plainly  his  opmion  that  the  expense 
of  restoring  the  currency  ou^^t  to  be  borne  by  the  State: 
out  he  declared  that  he  referrra  the  whole  matter  to  the  wis- 
dom of  his  Great  CounciL  Before  he  conceded  he  addreewd 
himself  particularly  to  the  newly  elected  House  of  Commons, 
and  warmly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  excellent  choine 
which  his  people  had  made.  The  speech  was  received  with 
a  low  but  very  significant  hum  of  assent  both  from  above  and 
from  below  the  bar,  and  was  as  favorably  received  by  the 
public  as  by  the  Parliament*  In  the  Commons  an  address 
of  thanks  was  moved  by  Wharton,  fiundy  opposed  by  Mas- 

Save,  adopted  without  a  division,  and  earned  up  by  the  whole 
ouse  to  Kensington.  At  the  palace  the  loyalty  of  the  crowd 
of  gentlemen  showed  itself  in  a  way  wluch  would  now  be 
thought  hardly  consistent  with  senatonal  gravity.  When  re- 
froshments  wen  handed  round  in  the  antechamber,  the  Speak* 
er  filled  his  fflass,  and  prqxised  two  toasts,  the  health  of  IQiu| 
William,  and  confbsion  to  King  Lewis;  and  both  were  drunk 
with  loud  acclamations.  Yet  near  observers  could  perceive 
that,  though  the  representatives  of  the  nation  were  as  a  body 
sealous  for  civil  hberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
though  they  were  prepared  to  endure  every  thing  rather  than 

«  Oommooir  Joanuh,  Nov.  32,  8S»  8S,  1SS5 1  L'Hvndtsf^  ^!^ 
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«ee  their  country  again  reduced  to  vassalaive,  thej  were  ami 
lou8  and  dispirited.  All  were  thinking  of  the  state  of  the 
coin :  all  were  saying  that  something  mu-st  be  done ;  and  al'l 
acknowledged  that  they  did  not  know  what  could  be  done. 
^  I  am  afraid,"  said  a  member  who  expressed  what  many  £e\v^ 
**  that  the  nation  can  bear  neither  the  disease  nor  the  cure.''  ^ 
There  was  indeed  a  minority  by  which  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  that  crisis  were  seen  with  malignant  delight ;  and 
of  that  minority  the  keenest,  boldest  and  most  factious  leader 
was  Howe,  whom  poverty  had  made  more  acrimonious  than 
ever.  He  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
•Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation ;  and  the  Ministry,  — 
for  that  word  may  now  with  propriety  be  used,  —readily  con- 
sented. Indeed  the  great  question  touching  the  currency 
oould  not  be  brought  forward  more  conveniently  than  in  such 
•  committee.  When  the  Speaker  had  lefl  the  chair,  Howe 
harangued  against  the  war  as  vehemently  as  he  had  in  former 
years  harangued  for  it.  He  called  for  peace,  peace  on  any 
terms.  The  nation,  he  said,  resembled  a  wounded  man, 
fighting  desperately  on,  with  blood  flowing  in  torrents.  Dur- 
ing a  short  time  the  spirit  might  bear  up  the  frame  :  but  faint- 
ness  must  soon  come  on.  No  moral  energy  could  long  hold 
out  against  physical  exhaustion.  He  found  very  little  support 
The  great  majority  of  his  hearers  were  fully  determined  to 
put  every  thing  to  hazard  rather  than  submit  to  France.  It 
was  sneeringly  remarked  that  the  state  of  his  ovm  finances 
had  suggested  to  him  the  image  of  a  man  bleeding  to  dea'h, 
and  that,  if  a  cordial  were  administered  to  him  in  the  form 
of  a  salary,  he  would  trouble  himself  little  about  the  drained 
veins  of  the  commonwealth.  "  We  did  not,"  said  the  Whig 
orators,  "  degrade  ourselves  by  suing  for  peace  when  our  flag 
was  chased  out  of  our  own  Channel,  when  Tourville's  fleet 
lay  at  anchor  in  Torbay,  when  the  Irish  nation  was  in  arms 
against  us,  when  every  post  from  the  Netherlands  brought 
aews  of  some  disaster,  when  we  had  to  contend  against  the 
genius  of  Louvois  in  the  Cabinet  and  of  Luxemburg  in  the 
field.  And  are  we  to  turn  suppliants  now,  when  no  hostile 
squadron  dares  to  show  itself  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  vvlien 
our  arms  are  victorious  on  the  Continent,  when  God  has  re- 
moved the  great  statesman  and  the  great  soldier  whose  abili* 

I  I  M^M^M^l^^i^— ^»l^^  '  I  I  I.  ■       ■  -  —         MM     ^     -  ^  ■      ■     ■    I  ■  I  ■ 
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riea  long  fhistrated  our  efforts,  and  when  tlie  weakness  of  the 
French  administration  indicates,  in  a  manner  noi  to  be  mis* 
taken,  the  ascendency  of  a  female  favorite  ?  "  Howe's  sug- 
gestion was  contemptuously  rejected  ;  and  the  Committee  pro- 
ceeded to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  currency.* 

Meanwhile  the  newly  liberated  presses  of  the  capital  never 
rested  a  moment.  Innumerable  pamphlets  and  broadsides 
about  the  coin  lay  on  the  counters  of  the  booksellers,  and  were 
thrust  into  the  hands  of  members  of  Parliament  in  the  lobby. 
In  one  of  the  most  curious  and  amusing  of  these  pieces  Lewis 
and  his  ministers  are  introduced,  expressing  the  greatest  alarm 
lest  England  should  make  herself  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  by  the  simple  expedient  of  calling  ninepence  a  shilling, 
and  confidently  predicting  that,  if  the  old  standard  were  main- 
tained, there  would  be  another  revolution.  Some  writers 
vehemently  objected  to  the  proposition  that  the  public  should 
bear  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency  :  some  urged  the 
government  to  take  this  opportunity  of  assimilating  the  money 
of  England  to  the  money  of  neighboring  nations :  one  pro- 
jector was  for  coining  guilders  ;  another  for  coining  dollars.f 

Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  debates  continued  dur- 
ing several  anxious  days.  At  length  Montague,  after  defeat- 
ing, first  those  who  were  for  letting  things  remain  unaltered 
till  the  peace,  and  then  those  who  were  for  the  little  shilling, 
carried  eleven  resoluty>ns  in  which  the  outlines  of  his  own 
plan  were  set  forth.  It  was  resolved  that  the  money  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  Tecoined  according  to  the  old  standard 
both  of  weight  and  of  fineness ;  that  all  the  new  pieces  should 
be  milled  ;  that  the  loss  on  the  clipped  pieces  should  be  borne 
by  the  public ;  that  a  time  should  be  fixed  after  which  no 
clipped  money  should  pass,  except  in  payments  to  th.e  gov- 


•  Commons'  Journals,  Not.  28,  29,  1695 ;  L'Hermitage,  Dec  A* 

t  L'Hermitagc,  ^^^>  Dec,  i^,  1695 ;  An  Aottract  of  the  Ccmsul- 

tations  and  Debates  between  the  French  King  and  his  Council  con* 
ceniing  the  new  Coin  that  is  intended  to  be  made  in  England,  pri- 
vately sent  by  a  Friend  of  the  Confederates  from  the  French  Court 
to  bis  Brother  at  Brussels,  Dec.  12,  1695  ;  A  Discourse  of  the  (lenrral 
Notions  of  Money,  Trade  and  Exchanges,  by  Mr.  Clement  of  Bristol; 
A  Letter  from  an  English  Merchant  at  Axnsterdam  to  his  Friend  in 
London  ;  A  Fund  for  preserving  and  supply' ~ig  our  Coin;  An  £»ay 
for  regidating  the  Com,  by  A.  V. ;  A  Proposal  for  supplying  iliji 
Majesty  with  1,200,000/.,  by  mending  the  Coin,  and  yet  preserving  the 
ancient  Standard  of  the  Kingdom.  These  are  a  few  of  the  tr&fti 
which  were  distributed  among  members  of  Piorliament  at  this  oonjuiio- 
fore. 


Id 

^^^1 

.nd  Iliat  a  luier  time  should  be  fixed,  after  whicn 

money  shoultl  pass  at  all.     What  divisions  took 
!  Commiiieo  cannot  be  ascertained.     When  the  res- 
re  reported  there  was  one  division.     It  was  on  the 
lelhcr  the  old  standard  of  weight  should  be  moin- 
10  Noes  ivere  a  hundred  and  iburteen  :  the  Ayea 
d  and  tiventy-five.* 

dered  that  a  bill  founded  on  the  resolutiona  should 
in.     A  few  days  later  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
jlained  to  the  Commons,  in  a  Committee  of  Ways 

the  plan  by  which  he  proposed  lo  meet  the  ex- 
e  recoinnge.     It  was  impossible  to  estimate  with 
e  charge  of  making  good  tlie  deficiencies  of  tho 
ncy.     But  it  waa  certain  that  at  least  twelve  liun- 
Lod  pounds  would  be  required.     Twelve  huudred 
ounds  the  Bank  of  England  undertook  to  advance 
;uri[y.     It  was  a  mnsim  received  among  jinuncicrs 
irity  which  the  government  could  oiTer  was  so  good 

hearth  money  had  been.     That  tax,  odious  aa  it 
great   majority  of  those  who   paid   il,  was  reu'em- 

regret  lit   the   Treasury  and    in   the   Cily.      If  uc- 
ihe  Oiiineclior  of  the  Exchequer  that  it  migh'  be 

■ 
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roform  of  tho  currracy  produced  an  ignorant  panic  among  the 
common  people.  Every  man  wubed  to  get  nd  of  iiis  c{jpp^ 
crowns  and  halfcrowns.  No  roan  liked  to  take  then.  Tnere 
were  brawls  approaching  to  riots  in  half  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. The  Jac»cA>ites,  always  full  of  joy  and  hope  in  a  day  (rt 
adversity  and  public  danger,  ran  about  with  eager  looks  and 
noisy  tongues.  The  heahh  of  King  James  was  puUicly  drunk 
in  taverns  and  on  ale  benches.  Many  membsrs  of  Pterliaf 
ment,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the  government,  began  to 
waver ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  dil&olties 
of  the  conjuncture,  a  dispute  on  a  point  of  privilege  arose 
between  the  Houses.  The  Reooinage  Bill,  framed  in  coo* 
formity  with  Montague^s  resolutions,  had  gone  up  to  the 
Peers,  and  had  come  back  with  amendments,  some  of  wfawh, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commons,  their  Lordships  had  no  righl 
to  make.  The  emergency  was  too  serious  to  admit  of  delay. 
Montague  brought  in  a  new  bUl,  whksh  was  in  fact  his  former 
bill  m^ified  in  some  points  to  meet  the  wwhes  of  the  Lords  * 
the  Lords,  though  not  perfectly  contented  with  the  new  bOl, 
passed  it  without  any  alteration,  and  the  royal  assent  was  inn 
mediately  given.  The  fourth  of  May,  a  date  long  remembered 
over  the  whole  kingdom  and  especially  in  the  capital,  was 
fixed  as  the  day  on  which  the  government  would  cease  to 
receive  the  clipped  money  in  payment  of  taxes.* 

The  priiMMples  of  the  Becoinase  Act  are  excellent  But 
some  of  the  details,  both  of  that  Adt  and  of  a  supptementsry 
Act  which  was  passed  at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  seem  to 
prove  that  Montague  had  not  ftdly  considered  what  legislation 
can,  and  what  it  cannot,  eflbct  For  example,  he  persuaded 
the  P^liament  to  enact  that  h  should  be  penal  to  give  or  take 
more  than  twen^-two  shillings  for  a  guinea.  It  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  this  enactment  iims  not  sn^^ested  or 
approved  by  Locke.  He  well  knew  that  the  hi^  price  of 
gold  was  not  the  evil  wluch  afflicted  the  State,  but  merely  a 
symptom  of  that  evO,  and  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  gdd  wooM 
inevitably  follow,  and  could  by  no  human  power  or  ingenuity 

*  Stat.  7  Gul.  8,  o.  1 ;  Locdir  md  CommoBiT  Jonnsls ;  L'Hiiiml- 
tage»  jgiS,  Jan.  ^,  ^,  ^,  1696.^  L'Hnmitafls  dsMribas  in  stmig 

language  the  eztrane  inoonveniaice  eamed  by  itm  dlqmts  but  saw 
3ie  Houaea:  —  ••La  longoer  qu'Q  y  a  dans  oetta  a&ire  (mC  d'aatant 
pLvLB  d6iagr6abl«  qu'il  n*y  a  point  de  ti^st  anr  IsQual  la  pai^la  an 
geiU  ral  pniaM  aounHr  pins  d  inooiiiniodit6»  polsqiiHl  a^y  a  fHiannaf 
^ui,  i  toua  moBMBtib  a'aya  oceaaiwi  da  raqproavar*" 
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precede,  the  recmoage  of  ihe  silver.     In  fact,  tba 
ms  to  have  produced  no  effect  whatever,  good  or 
tie  miilcd  silver  was  in  circulation,  the  guinea  coo- 
lile  of  the  law,  to  pass  for  thirty  shillings.     When 
ilver  became  pienliful,  the  guinea  fell,  not  to  twon- 
ngs,  which  wus  the   highest   price  ulluwed  ity  tba 
twenty- one  shillinsa  and  sixpence.* 
February  tlic  panic  which  hud  been  caused  b;  iha 
i  on  the  currency  subsided  ;  and,  from  thai  Uino 
Ih  of  May,  the  want  of  money  was  not  very  se- 
The    recoinage     began.       Ten    furnaces    wcra 
he   garden  behind  the  Treasury ;  and   every  day 
of  pared  and  defaced  crowns  and  shillings  were 
massy  ingots,  which  were  inslautly  sent  off'  to  the 
Tower.t 

fate  of  the  law  which  restored  the  currency  waa 
nected  the  fate  of  another  law,  wliich  had  been 
rs  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  had 
ml  warm  disputes  between  the  hereditary  and  the 
nch  of  the  legislature.     The  session  bad  scarcely 

when  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  incases  of 
on  waa  agiiia   laid   on  the  table  of  the  Comniony. 
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3f  Pbole,  aal  was  m  \m  twenty-fifth  jrew.  In  the  eovrae of 
nia  speech  he  faltered,  stammered,  and  seemed  '.o  lose  the 
thread  of  his  reasoning.  The  House,  then,  as  now,  indulgent 
to  novices,  and  then,  as  now,  well  aware  that,  on  a  first  aip- 
pearance,  the  hesitation  wMch  is  the  ^feet  of  modesty  and 
sensihilihr  b  quite  as  promising  a  sisn  as  Tolufaility  of  ottor- 
ance  ancl  ease  of  manner,  encfwagedhim  to  proceed.  *How 
can  I,  Sir,*'  said  the  young  orator,  recorerin^  himself ,  ^  pro- 
duce a  stronger  argument  in  &vor  of  this  hill  than  my  own 
failure?  My  fortune,  my  character,  my  life,  are  not  ft! 
stake.  I  am  speaking  to  an  audienoe  whose  kindness  raig^ 
well  inspire  me  with  courage.  And  yet,  from  mere  nnroos- 
ness,  from  mere  want  of  practice  m  addressing  fatif^  assem* 
blies,  I  have  lost  my  recollection :  I  am  unable  to  go  on  with 
my  argument  How  helpless^  then,  must  be  a  poor  man  who, 
never  having  opened  his  lips  in  public,  is  called  upon  to  rofiiy, 
without  a  moment's  preparation,  to  the  ablest  and  most  expo* 
rienced  advocates  in  the  kingdom,  and  whose  fkcnhies  are 
paralyzed  by  the  thought  that,  if  he  fiuls  tocoDvinee  his  hear* 
ers,  he  will  in  a  few  hours  die  on  a  gallows,  and  leave  beg* 
gary  and  infamy  to  those  who  are  dearest  to  him.**  It  may 
eatfonably  be  suspected  that  Ashley's  confufnon  and  the  in* 
genious  use  which  he  made  of  it  had  heen  carefully  premedi- 
tated. His  speech,  however,  made  a  great  impression,  and 
probably  raised  expectations  which  were  not  fulfilled.  His 
health  was  delicate :  his  taste  was  refined  even  to  fastidtoas- 
ness:  he  soon  left  politics  to  men  whose  bodies  and  mbds 
were  of  coarser  texture  than  his  own,gai«  hfansetf  up  to  mere 
irtsllectual  luxury,  lost  himself  in  t)ie  mazes  of  the  old  Aeii- 
dsmic  philosophy,  and  aspired  to  the  glonr  of  reviving  the 
old  Academic  eloquence.  His  diction,  aflleeted  and  florid 
but  often  singularly  beautiful  and  melodioos,  fkscinated  many 
young  enthusiasts.  He  had  not  merely  disciples,  but  weiw 
shippers.  His  Ufh  was  short :  but  he  lived  lonff  enough  to 
become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  of  English  methiiumni 
diametrically  opposed  in  opinions  and  feelings  to  that  seot 
of  freethinkers  of  which  Hobbes  was  the  t»racle.  Doriaff 
many  years  the  Characteristics  continued  to  be  the  OospM 
uf  romantic  and  sentimental  unbelievers,  while  the  Oospei 
of  coldblooded  and  hardheaded  unbeUeven  was  the  Lem- 
than. 

The  bill,  so  often  hfooghtift  and  so  often  lost«  went  dirodgii 
te  Commons  withoat  a  division  ani  wnsflsnriei  tin  ^  tta 
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9D0D  ^me  back  with  ihe  long  oispuled  clauae  al> 
consiilution  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Slew- 
■ong  parly  among  ilie  reprcsentaiivea  of  the  pcipla 
iwilling  to  gruni  any  new  privilege  to  the  nobil.ty: 
^mcnt  was  critical.     The  misunderstanding  which 
between  the  Houses  louching  the  Rccoinage  Dill 
led  inconveoicnces  which  might  well  alarm  even  a 
:ian.     Il  was  necessary  to  purchase  concession  by 
.     The  Commons,  by  a  hundred  and  niiieiy-Iwc 
liundred  and  fifty,  agreed  to  the  a.nendment  oo 
Lord9  had,  during  four  years,  so  obstinately  insiii- 
e  Lordd  in  return  immediately  passed  the  Recoiii- 
ilhoul  any  amendment. 

ad  been  much  coniention  as  lo  the  tinne  at  whiefa 
stem  of  procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  should 
operation  ;  and  the  bill  had  once  been  lost  in  con- 
if  a  dispute  on  this  point.     Many  persons  were  of 
It  the  change  ought  nol  to  lake  place  till  ihc  close 
-.     Il  was  notorious,  they  said,  that  Ihe  foreign 
3  abetted   by  too  many  traitors  at  home  ;  and,  at 
le,  the   severity  of  the   laws  which   pro'.ecled   the 
;allh    against    the    machinations    of    had    citizens 
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with  the  letter  of  the  law  and  with  a  long  series  tf  prece- 
dents. Every  E  jglish  sovereign  had  from  time  immemorial 
considered  the  lands  to  which  he  had  succeeded  in  virtue  of 
his  ofRce  as  his  private  property.  Every  family  that  had  been 
great  in  England,  from  the  De  Veres  down  to  the  Hydes,  had 
been  enriched  by  royal  deeds  of  gif^.  Charles  the  Second 
had  carved  ducal  estates  for  his  bastards  out  of  his  hereditary 
donain.  Nor  did  the  Bill  of  Rights  contain  a  word  which 
could  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  King  was  not  at  perfect 
liberty  to  alienate  any  part  of  the  estates  of  the  Crown.  At 
first,  therefore,  VVilliam^s  liberality  to  his  countrymen,  though 
it  caused  much  discontent,  called  forth  no  remonstrance  from 
the  Parliament.  But  he  at  length  went  too  far.  In  1695  he 
ordered  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  make  out  a  warrant 
granting  to  Portland  a  magnificent  estate  in  Denbighshire. 
This  estate  was  said  to  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  annual  income,  therefore,  can  hardly 
have  been  less  than  six  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  annual 
rent  which  was  reserved  to  the  Crown  was  only  six  and  eight- 
pence.  This,  however,  was  not  the  worst.  With  the  prop- 
erty were  inseparably  connected  extensive  royalties,  which 
the  people  of  North  Wales  could  not  patiently  see  in  the 
hands  of  any  subject.  More  than  a  century  before  Eliza- 
beth had  bestowed  a  part  of  the  same  territory  on  her  favor- 
ite Leicester.  On  that  occasion  the  population  of  Denbigh- 
shire had  risen  in  arms  ;  and,  af\er  much  tumult  and  several 
executions,  Leicester  had  thought  it  advisable  to  resign  his 
mistresses  gifl  back  to  her.  The  opposition  to  Portland  was 
less  violent,  but  not  less  elective.  Some  of  the  chief  gen- 
tlemen of  the  principality  made  strong  representations  to  the 
ministers  through  whose  offices  the  warrant  had  to  pass,  and 
at  length  brought  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Lower  House.  An  address  was  unanimously  voted  request- 
ing the  King  to  stop  the  grant:  Portland  begged  that  he 
might  not  be  the  cause  of  a  dispute  between  his  master  and 
the  Parliament ;  and  the  King,  though  much  mortified,  yielded 
to  the  general  wish  of  the  nation.* 


*  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  14,  17,  23,  1696 ;  L'Hennitage^  Jan. 

A^ ,  Gloria  Cambriae,  or  Speech  of  a  Bold  Briton  affainft  a  Duteh 

Prince  of  Wales,  1702 ;  Life  of  the  late  Honorable  Bobert  Price,  &o., 

734.    Price  was  the  bold  Briton  whose  speech  —  never,  I  believe, 

ipoken  •    was  printed  in  1702.    He  would  have  better  deserved  to  b* 
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bilunate  oiTuir,  ihuugh  it  teimiuated  wiihrnil  un 
il,  lefY  much  sore  feeling.     The  King  was  sngry 
minons,  and  slill  more  angry  with  the  Whig  min- 
lad   nol  ventured  to  defend   his   grant.     Tlie  loyal 
lich  the  Parliament  had  testified   to  him  during  the 
r  the  session  had  perceptibly  cooled ;  and  ho  »-aa 
npopular  as  he  had  ever  been,  when  an  event  took 
1  suddenly  brought  back  to  him  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lode  him  for  a  lime  as  much  the  idol  of  the  nation 
een  at  the  end  of  1688.« 

ipring  had  been  given  up  in  consequence  of  Wil- 
rlure  for  the  Continent.     The  p!an  of  insurrection 
leen  formed  in  the  summer  had  been  given  up  for 
Ip  from  France.     But  before  the   end   of  tlie  au- 
plans  were  resumed.     William  had  returned  to 
ind  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  him  by  a  lucky 
lb   was   again  seriously  discussed.     The  French 
gone   into   winter  quarters ;  and   the   force,  which 
ad  in  vain  demanded  while  war  was  raging  round 

plot  was  laid,  more  formidable  than  any  that  had 
jjjHhyhron^n^hMil^^JilliDij 

1 

■ 
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plot,  of  which  the  object  was  the  murder  of  William,  only  a 
few  select  traitors  were  privy. 

Each  of  these  plots  was  under  the  direction  of  a  leader 
specially  sent  from  Saint  Germains.  The  more  honorable 
mission  was  intrusted  to  Berwick.  He  was  cliarged  to  com- 
municate with  the  Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry,  to  ascertain 
what  force  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  and  to  fix  a  time  for 
the  rising.  He  was  authorized  to  assure  them  that  the  French 
government  was  collecting  troops  and  transports  at  Calais,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  there  that  a  rebellion  had  broken 
out  in  England,  his  father  would  embark  with  twelve  thousand 
veteran  soldiers,  and  would  be  among  them  in  a  few  hours. 

A  more  hazardous  part  was  assigned  to  an  emissary  of 
lower  rank,  but  of  great  address,  activity  and  courage.  This 
was  Sir  Greorge  Barclay,  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had  served 
with  credit  under  Dundee,  and  who,  when  the  war  in  the  High 
lands  had  ended,  had  retired  to  Saint  Grermains.  Barclay  was 
called  into  the  royal  closet,  and  received  his  orders  from  the 
royal  lips.  He  was  directed  to  steal  across  the  Channel  and 
CO  repair  to  Liondon.  He  was  told  that  a  few  select  officers 
and  soldiers  should  speedily  follow  him  by  twos  and  threes. 
That  they  might  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  liim,  he  was  to 
walk,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  in  the  Piazza  of  Covent 
Garden  after  nightfall,  with  a  white  handkerchief  hanging 
from  his  coat  pocket.  He  was  furnished  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  with  a  commission  which  was  not  only 
signed  but  written  from  beginning  to  end  by  James  himself. 
This  commission  authorized  the  b^rer  to  do  from  time  to  time 
such  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  that 
Princess  adherents  as  should  most  conduce  to  the  service  of 
the  King.  What  explanation  of  these  very  comprehensive 
words  was  orally  given  by  James  we  are  not  informed. 

Lest  Barclay's  absence  from  Saint  Grermains  should  cause 
any  suspicion,  it  was  given  out  that  his  loose  way  of  life  had 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  put  himself  under  (he  care  of  a 
surgeon  at  Paris.*  He  set  out  with  eight  hundred  pounds  in 
bis  portmanteau,  hastened  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  on  board 
o{  a  privateer  which  was  employed  by  the  Jacobites  as  a  reg- 
jlar  packet  boat  between  France  and  England.  This  vessel 
conveyed  him  to  a  desolate  spot  in  Romney  Marsh.  About 
Hudf  a  mile  from  the  landing  place  a  smuggler  named  Hum 


♦  .V 


•  Haitv'i  ^  ^position,  March  28.  1096. 
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but  d  Tew  rude  shepiiiirds.  His  dwelliag  was  mn- 
•\[  siluaied  for  a  contraluind  tratHc  in  Fiench  wares. 
■  Lyons  ailk  and  Valrncie tines  lace  auliicieni  to  load 
ihorses  had  repeatedly  been  landed  in  that  diamal 
thoul  attracting  notice.     But,  since  the  Revolution, 

discovered  that  of  all  cargoes  a  cargo  of  traitors 
His  lonely  abode  became  the  resort  of  men  of 
Jeralion,  Earls  and  Barons,  Knighis  and  Doctors  of 
Some  of  them  lodged  many  days  under  liis  roof 
iag  for  n  passage.  A  clandestine  post  was  eslali- 
,vcen  his  house  aad  London.     The  couriers  wars 

going  and  rc-iurniog :  they  performed  their  jout- 
nd  down  on  foot ;  but  they  appeared  to  be  gciille- 
X  was  whispered  that  one  of  them  was  the  son  of  a 
.     The  letters  from  Saint  Germains  were  few  and 

!V  were  made  up  like  parcels  of  millinery,  and  were 
lie  morass  till  they  were  called  for  by  the  privateer, 
irclay  landed  in  January,  1696  ;  and  hence  he  took 
1  London.      He  was  followed,  a  few  days  later,  by  a 
who  concealed   his  name,  but  who  produced  ere- 
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aiid  Paikyns.  He  talked  with  them  about  the  plot  which  tliey 
and  some  of  their  friends  had  formed  in  the  preceding  spring 
against  tJte  life  of  William.  Both  Charnock  and  Parkyna 
declared  that  the  scheme  might  easily  be  executed,  that  there 
was  no  want  of  resolute  hearts  among  the  Royalists,  and  that 
all  that  was  wanting  was  some  sign  of  his  Majesty's  appro- 
bation. 

Then  Barclay  produced  his  commission.  He  showed  his 
two  accomplices  that  James  had  expressly  commanded  all 
good  Englishmen,  not  only  to  rise  in  arms,  not  only  to  make 
war  on  the  usurping  government,  not  only  to  seize  forts  and 
towns,  but  also  to  do  from  time  to  time  such  other  acts  of  hos- 
tility against  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  might  be  for  the  royal 
service.  These  words,  Barclay  said,  plainly  authorized  an 
attack  on  the  Prince's  person.  Charnock  and  Parkyns  were 
satisfied.  How  in  truth  was  it  possible  for  them  to  doubt  that 
James's  confidential  agent  correctly  construed  James's  ex* 
pressions  ?  Nay,  how  was  it  possible  for  them  to  understand 
the  large  words  of  the  commission  in  any  sense  but  one,  even 
if  Barclay  had  not  been  there  to  act  as  commentator  ?  If 
indeed  the  subject  had  never  been  brought  under  James's  con- 
sideration, it  might  well  be  thought  that  those  words  had 
dropped  from  his  pen  without  any  definite  meaning.  But  he 
had  been  repeatedly  apprised  that  some  of  his  friends  in 
England  meditated  a  deed  of  blood,  and  that  they  were  wait- 
ing only  for  his  approbation.  They  had  importuned  him  to 
speak  one  word,  to  give  one  sign.  .He  had  long  kept  silence ; 
and,  now  that  he  broke  silence,  he  merely  told  them  to  do 
whatever  might  be  beneficial  to  himself  and  prejudicial  to  the 
usurper.  They  had  his  authority  as  plainly  given  as  they 
could  reasonably  expect  to  have  it  given  in  such  a  case.* 

All  that  remained  was  to  find  a  suflicient  number  of  cou- 
rageous and  trustworthy  assistants,  to  provide  horses  and 
weapons,  and  to  fix  the  hour  and  the  place  of  the  slaughter. 
Forty  or  fif\y  men,  it  was  thought,  would  be  sufficient.  Those 
troopers  of  James's  guard  who  had  already  followed  Barclay 
icross  the  Channel  made  up  nearly  half  that  number.  James 
bad  himself  seen  some  of  these  men  before  their  departure 
from  Saint  Germains,  had  given  them  money  for  their  joi'«r« 
Qv.y,  had  told  them  by  what  name  each  of  them  was  to  pass  m 

*  Barclaj*!  narrative,  in  the  life  of  James,  ii.  /S48 ;  Paper  by  Chtat' 
Uuck  am'Hig  the  Naime  MSS.  in  th^  Bodleian  Library. 
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had  commanded  ihem  lo   act  aa  they  riumtd   be 
1'  Barclay,  and  had  mrormed  tliem  whe.e  Barclay 

found  and  by  what  tokens  he  was  to  be  known.* 
;  ordered  to  depart  in  small  parties,  and  to  assign 
;asons  for  goiiig.    Some  were  ill :  some  were  weary 
vice  :  Cassela,  one  of  the  moat   noisy  and  profane 
m,  announced  that,  since  he  could  not  get  mihtary 
he  should  enter  at  the  Scotch  college  and  study  for 
profession.      Under  such    pretexts   about   twenty 
■.n  left  Ihe  palace  of  James,  made  their  way  by 
larsh  lo  London,  and  found  their  captain  walkinn 

■om  his  pocket.     One  of  these  men  was  Ambrose 
,  who  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier,  and  who  had  a 
otion  for  courage  and  honor  :  another  was  Major 
lardi,  an  adventurer  of  Genoese  extraction,  whose 

y  prolonged  that  it  at  length  shocked  a  generation 
Id  not  remember  his  crime.f 

in   these    adventurers    frum    France    thai    Barclay 
chief  trust.      In  a  moment  of  elation  he  once  called 
Fanizaries,  and   eipressed   a   hope   that  ihey  would 

■ 
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aatered  into  the  plot  with  enthusiasm,  and  promised  to  bring 
in  others  who  ^ould  be  useful.  Among  those  whose  help  he 
engaged  was  his  servant  Thomas  Keyes.  Kcyes  was  a  far 
more  formidable  conspirator  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  station  in  life.  The  household  troops  generally  were 
devoted  to  William:  but  there  wa5  a. taint  of  disaffection 
among  the  Blues.  The  chief  conspirators  had  already  been 
tampering  with  some  Roman  Catholics  who  were  in  tlat 
regiment ;  and  Keyes  was  excellently  qualified  to  bear  a  pLrt 
in  this  work ;  for  he  had  formerly  been  trumpeter  of  the 
corps,  and,  though  he  had  quitted  the  service,  he  still  kept  up 
an  acquaintance  with  some  o/  the  old  soldiers  in  whose  com- 
pany he  had  lived  at  free  quarter  on  the  Somersetshire 
farmers  af\er  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

Parkyns,  who  was  old  and  gouty,  could  not  himself  take  a 
share  in  the  work  of  death.  But  he  employed  himself  in 
providing  horses,  saddles  and  weapons  for  his  younger  and 
more  active  accomplices.  In  this  department  of  business  he 
was  assisted  by  Charles  Cranbume,  a  person  who  had  long 
acted  as  a  broker  between  Jacobite  plotters  and  people  who 
dcialt  in  cutlery  and  firearms.  Special  orders  were  given  by 
Barclay  that  the  swords  should  be  made  rather  for  stabbing 
than  for  slashing.  Barclay  himself  enlisted  Edward  Lowick, 
who  had  been  a  Major  in  the  Irish  army,  and  who  had,  since 
the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  been  living  obscurely  in  Lon- 
don. The  monk  who  had  been  Barclay^s  first  confidant 
recommended  two  busy  Papists,  Richard  Fisher  and  Christo- 
pher Knightley ;  and  this  recommendation  was  thought  suf- 
ficient. Knightley  drew  in  Edward  King,  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman  of  hot  and  restless  temper;  and  King  procured 
the  assistance  of  a  French  gambler  and  bully  named  De 
la  Rue.» 

Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  held  frequent  meet* 
ings  at  treason  taverns,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  plan  of 
operations.  Several  schemes  were  proposed,  applauded,  and, 
on  full  consideration,  abandoned.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  an  attack  on  Kensington  House  at  dead  of  night  might 
probably  be  successful.  The  outer  wall  might  easily  be  scaled, 
if  once  forty  armed  men  were  in  the  garden,  the  palace  T/ouId 
«oon  be  stormed  or  set  on  fire.     Some  were  of  opinion  that 

•  I^her's  dep'mtion;  Knightley's  depodtioii;  Cranbumflrt  trial ; 
D«  la  Bac's  depoiitioiu 


HisTosr  or  BNQLAiri). 

be  best  to  strike  the  blow  on  a  Sunday  as  Wilban 
n  Kensington  to  titiend  divine  service  at  the  chapa 
James's  Palace.     The  murderera  might  asscmbk 
spot  where  Apsicy  House  and  Hamilton  Place  now 
usl  as  the  royal  coach  passed  out  of  Hyde  Pork,  ana 
•  to  enter  what  has  since  been  called  the  Green  Park. 
the  conspiraiora,  well  mounted,  might  fall  on  tli« 
The  guards  were  ordinarily  only  five  and  twenty. 
uld  be  liiken  completely  by  surprise ;  and  probably 
lem  would  be  shot  or  cut  down  before  they  could 
ilow.     Meanwhile  ten  or  twelve  resolute  men  on  foot 
sp  the  carriage  by  shooting  the  horses,  and  would 
out  difficulty  despatch  tlie  King.     At  lost  the  prefer- 
given  to  a  plan  originally  sketched  by  Fisher  and 
Jape  by  Porter.     William  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
turday  from  Kensington  to  hunt  in  Richmond  Park. 
IS  then  no  bridge  over  the  Thames  between  Xxtadon 
ston.     The  King  therefore  went,  in  a  coach  escorted 
of  his  body  guards,  through  Turnham  Ureen  to  the 
?here  ho  look   boat,  crossed    the   water   and  found 
loach  and  another  set  of  guards  ready  to  receive  him 
lurrey  side.     The   first  coach   and    the   first   set   of 
*-aited   his   return  on  the  northern  bank.      The  con- 
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firood  on  one  flank,  Porter  on  the  other.  Meanwhile  Barclav 
with  eight  trusty  men,  was  to  stop  the  coach  and  to  do  thd 
deed.  That  no  movement  of  the  King  might  escape  notice, 
two  orderlies  were  appointed  to  watch  the  palace.  One  of 
these  men,  a  bold  and  active  Fleming,  named  Durant,  was 
especially  charged  to  keep  Barclay  well  informed.  The  other, 
whose  business  was  to  communicate  with  Chamock,  was  a 
rufiian  named  Chambers,  who  had  served  in  the  Irish  army« 
hud  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  breast  at  the  Boyne,  and, 
on  account  of  that  wound,  bore  a  savage  personal  hatred  to 
William.*  / 

While  Barclay  was  making  all  his  arrangements  for  the 
assassination,  Berwick  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Ja- 
cobite aristocracy  to  rise  in  arms.  But  this  was  no  easy  task. 
Several  consultations  were  held  ;  and  there  was  one  great 
muster  of  the  party  under  the  pretence  of  a  masquerade,  for 
which  tickets  were  distributed  among  the  initiated  at  one 
guinea  each.f  All  ended  however  in  talking,  singing  and 
drinking.  Many  men  of  rank  and  fortune  indeed  declared 
that  they  would  draw  their  swords  for  their  rightful  Sover- 
eign as  soon  as  their  rightful  Sovereign  was  in  the  island  with 
a  French  army ;  and  Berwick  had  been  empowered  to  assure 
them  that  a  French  army  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  had 
drawn  the  sword.  But  between  what  they  asked  and  what  he 
was  authorized  to  grant  there  was  a  difference  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  compromise.  Lewis,  situated  as  he  was,  would 
not  risk  ten  or  twelve  thousand  excellent  soldiers  on  the  mere 
faith  of  promises.  Similar  promises  had  been  made  in  1690 ; 
and  yet,  when  the  fleet  of  Tourville  had  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  Devonshire,  the  western  counties  had  risen  as  one 
man  in  defence  of  the  government,  and  not  a  single  malcon- 
tent had  dared  to  utter  a  whisper  in  favor  of  the  invaders. 
Similar  promises  had  been  made  in  1692 ;  and  to  the  confi- 
dence which  had  been  placed  in  tho^  promises  was  to  be  at- 
tributed the  great  disaster  of  La  Ho^^e.  llie  French  King 
would  not  be  deceived  a  third  time.  He  would  gladly  help 
the  English  royalists :  but  he  must  first  see  them  help  them- 
■el^'es.  There  was  much  reason  in  this ;  and  there  was 
reason  also  in  what  the  Jacobites  urged  on  the  other  mde.  If, 
they  said,  they  were  to  rise,  without  a  single  disciplined  regi- 


*  See  the  trials  and  depositions, 
t  L'Hermitage,  March  y  j* 


nek  them,  against  a  usurper  supported  by  a  icga- 
they  thou'd   all   be   cut   to   pieces  before  the  news 
•/ere  up  cmU  re^icb  Versuillea.     As  Berwick  could 

0  hopi  that  there  would  be  an  invasioti  before  ihe-e 
.urrecliorj,  and  as  his  Kiiglish  friends  were  immo»-a- 
r  determination  that  there  should  be  no  insurrecliott 
(as  an  invasion,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  here, 
le  impatient  to  depart. 

ry  drew  near.     For  he  was  in  constant  communi- 

the  crime  which  was  to  be  perpetrated  on  that  day. 
cnerally  considered  as  a  man  of  sturdy  and  eveu 

1  integrity.     But  to  such  a  degree  had  his  sense  ot 
ivrong  been  perverted  by  his  zeal  for  the  inlereata 
ily,  and  by  his  respect  for  the  lessons  of  his  priesta, 
id   not,  as   he   has   himself   ingenuously  confessed, 
he  lay  under  any  obligation   to  dissuade  the  assaa- 

ihe   execution   of  their   purpose.      He  had  indeed 

ibjeciiim  to  their  design ;  and  that  objection  he  kepi 

II  was  simply  this,  that  all  who  were  concerned 
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nulles  for  the  purpose  of  giving  explanations  to  Lewis.  What 
the  nature  of  the  explanations  was  we  know  fiom  Berwick^! 
own  narrative.  He  plainly  told  the  French  King  that  a  small 
band  of  loyal  men  would  in  a  short  time  make  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  great  enemy  of  France.  The  next  courier 
might  bring  tidings  of  an  event  which  would  probably  subvert 
the  English  government -cmd  dissolve  the  European  coalition, 
ft  might  have  been  thought  that  a  prince  who  ostentatiously 
affected  the  character  of  a  devout  Christian  and  of  a  courteous 
knight  would  instantly  have  taken  measures  for  conveying  to 
Kis  rival  a  caution  which  perhaps  might  still  arrive  in  time, 
and  would  have  severely  reprimanded  the  guests  who  had  so 
grossly  abused  his  hospitality.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
conduct  of  Lewis.  Had  he  been  asked  to  give  his  sanction 
to  a  murder  he  would  probably  have  refused  with  indignation. 
But  he  was  not  moved  to  indignation  by  learning  that,  with- 
out his  sanction,  a  crime  was  likely  to  be  committed  which 
would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  his  interests  than  ten  such 
victories  as  that  of  Landen.  He  sent  down  orders  to  Calais 
that  his  fleet  should  be  in  such  readiness  as  might  enable 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  crisis  which  he  antici- 
pated. At  Calais  James  waited  with  still  more  impatience 
for  the  signal  that  his  nephew  was  no  more.  That  signa. 
was  to  be  given  by  a  fire,  of  which  the  fuel  was  already 
prepared  on  the  cli&  of  Kent,  and  which  would  be  visible 
across  the  straits.* 

But  a  peculiar  fate  has,  in  our  country,  always  attended 
auch  conspiracies  as  that  of  Barclay  and  Charnock.  The 
English  regard  assassination,  and  have  during  some  aces  re- 
garded it,  with  a  loathing  peculiar  to  themselves.  So  English 
indeed  is  this  sentiment  that  it  cannot  even  now  be  called 
Irish,  and  that,  till  a  recent  period,  it  was  not  Scotch.  In 
Ireland  to  this  day  the  villain  ^ho  shoots  at  his  enemy  from 
behind  a  hedge  is  too  often  protected  from  justice  by  public 
sympathy.  In  Scotland  plans  of  assassination  were  oflen, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  successfully 
executed,  though  known  to  great  numbers  of  persona.     The 

•  Van  Clevenkirke,  J^^^  1696.    I  am  confident  that  no  aenablf 

and  impartial  person,  after  attentively  reading  Berwick's  nanativt  of 
thete  transactions  and  comparing  it  with  the  narrative  in  the  Life  of 
/ames  (ii.  544),  which  is  taken,  word  for  word,  from  the  Original  lie- 
Bous,  can  doubt  that  James  was  accessory  to  the  design  of 
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murders  of  Beaton,  of  Rizzio,  of  Darnley,  of  Murray,  of 
Shurpe,  are  conspicuous  instances.  The  royalists  who  mur* 
dered  Lisle  in  Switzerland  were  Irishmen :  the  royulists  who 
murdered  Ascham  at  Madrid  were  Irishmen :  the  royalist* 
who  murdered  Dorislaus  at  the  Hague  were  Scotchmen.  In 
England,  as  soon  as  such  a  design  ceases  to  be  a  secret  hidden 
in  the  recesses  of  one  gloomy  and  ulcerated  heart,  the  risk 
of  detection  and  failure  becomes  extreme.  Felton  and  Bel- 
lingham  reposed  trust  in  no  human  being ;  and  they  were 
therefore  able  to  accomplish  their  evil  purposes.  But  Bab- 
ington^s  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth,  Fawkes's  conspiracy 
egainst  James,  Gerard's  conspiracy  against  Cromwell,  the  Rye 
House  conspiracy,  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  were  all  dis- 
covered, frustrated  and  punished.  In  truth  such  a  conspiracy 
is  here  exposed  to  equal  danger  from  the  good  and  from 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  conspirators.  Scarcely  any  English- 
man, not  utterly  destitute  of  conscience  and  honor,  will  en- 
gage in  a  plot  for  slaying  an  unsuspecting  fellow  creature  ; 
and  a  wretch  who  has  neither  conscience  nor  honor  is  likely 
to  think  much  on  the  danger  which  he  incurs  by  being  true 
to  his  associates,  and  on  the  rewards  which  he  may  obtain  by 
betraying  them.  There  are,  it  is  true,  persons  in  whom  reli- 
gious or  political  fanaticism  has  destroyed  all  moral  sensi- 
bility on  one  particular  point,  and  yet  has  left  that  sensibility 
generally  unimpaired.  Such  a  person  was  Digby.  He  had 
no  scruple  about  blowing  King,  Lords  and  Commons  into  the 
air.  Yet  to  his  accomplices  he  was  religiously  and  chival- 
rously faithful  ;  nor  could  even  the  fear  of  the  rack  extort 
from  him  one  word  to  their  prejudice.  But  this  union  of 
depravity  and  heroism  is  very  rare.  The  vast  majority  of 
men  are  either  not  vicious  enough  or  not  virtuous  enough  to 
be  ioyul  and  devoted  members  of  treacherous  and  cruel  con- 
federacies ;  and,  if  a  single  member  should  want  either  the 
necossary  vice  or  the  necessary  virtue,  the  whole  confederacy 
18  in  danger.  To  bring  together  in  one  body  forty  English- 
men, all  hardened  cutthroats,  and  yet  all  so  upright  and 
generous  that  neither  the  hope  of  opulence  nor  the  dread  of 
he  gallows  can  tempt  any  one  of  them  to  be  false  to  the  rest, 
has  hitherto  been  found,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  always 
be  found  impossible. 

There  were  among  Barclay's  followers  both  men  too  bad 
and  men  too  good  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  secret  as  his. 
The  first  whose  heart  failed   him  was  Fisher.     Even  before 
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the  time  and  place  of  the  crime  had  been  fixed,  he  obuunod 
an  audience  of  Portland,  and  told  that  lord  that  a  design  waft 
forming  against  the  ^ing^s  life.  Some  days  later  Fisher 
came  aguin  with  more  precise  intelligence.  But  his  character 
was  not  such  as  entitled  him  to  much  credit ;  and  the  knavery 
of  Fuller,  of  Young,  of  Whitney  and  of  Taaffe,  had  made 
rnvn  of  sense  slow  to  believe  stories  of  plots.  Portland, 
tluir'ifore,  though  in  general  very  easily  alarmed  where  tlie 
eafetv  of  his  master  and  friend  was  concerned,  seems  to  have 
thouglit  little  about  the  matter.  But,  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourteenth  of  February,  he  received  a-  visit  from  a  person 
whose  testimony  he  could  not  treat  lightly.  This  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  known  courage  and  honor, 
named  Pendergrass.  He  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  come 
up  to  town  from  Hampshire,  in  consequence  of  a  pressing 
summons  from  Porter,  who,  dissolute  and  unprincipled  as  he 
was,  had  to  Pendergrass  been  a  most  kind  friend,  indeed 
almost  a  father.  In  a  Jacobite  insurrection  Pendergrass  would 
probably  have  been  one  of  the  foremost.  But  he  learned  with 
horror  that  he  was  expected  to  bear  a  part  in  a  wicked  and 
shameful  deed.  He  found  himself  in  one  of  those  situations 
which  most  cruelly  torture  noble  and  sensitive  natures.  What 
was  he  to  do  ?  Was  he  to  commit  a  murder  ?  Was  he  to 
suffer  a  murder  which  he  could  prevent  to  be  committed  ? 
Yet  was  he  to  betray  one  who,  however  culpable,  had  loaded 
him  with  benefits  ?  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  save 
William  without  harming  Porter  ?  Pendergrass  determined 
to  make  the  attempt  "  My  Lord,''  he  said  to  Portland,  **  as 
you  value  King  William's  life,  do  not  let  him  hunt  tomorrow. 
He  is  the  enemy  of  my  religion :  yet  my  religion  constrains 
me  to  give  him  this  caution.  But  the  names  of  the  conspira- 
tors I  am  resolved  to  conceal :  some  of  them  are  my  friends : 
one  of  them  especially  is  my  benefactor  ;  and  I  will  not  be- 
tray them." 

Portland  went  instantly  to  the  King :  but  the  King  received 
tlie  intelligence  very  coolly,  and  seemed  determined  not  to  be 
frightened  out  of  a  good  day's  sport  by  such  aii  idle  story. 
Portland  argued  and  implored  in  vain.  He  was  at  last  forced 
|i^  threaten  that  he  would  immediately  make  the  whole  matter 
||ublic,  imless  His  Majesty  would  consent  to  remain  withir. 
doors  during  tlie  next  day ;  and  this  threat  was  succeaBful.* 

•  ^Hermitage.  ^^. 
▼OL.  IV.  45 
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•f  ine  fifleenlh  came.     The  Forty  were  all  ready  lo 
en  lliey  ruceived  intelligence  from  llie  onlerliea  »  hu 
ensington  House  that  tlie  King  did  not  mean  lo  hunt 
ing,     "The  foji,"  said  Chambers,  with  vindiclivu 
"  kufps  his  eurth."     Then  he  opened  hia  shirt. 
)   greui  scar  in  his  buiast,  and  vowed  revense  on 

I  thought  of  the  coaspiraiors  was  that  their  design 
detiM;led.     But  they  were  sooji  reassured.     It  was 
hat  the  weather  had  kepi  the  King  at  home;  and 
day  was  ould  and  stormy.     There  wiis  no  iiign  (if 
kt  the   palace.     No  extraordinary   precaution  was 
3  arrest  was  made.     No  ominous  whisper  wns  heard 
chouses.     The  delny  was  vexatious  ;  but  Saturday 
■second  would  do  as  well. 

fore  Siilurday  the  twenty-second  arrived,  a  third 
De  la  Rub,  had  presented  himself  at  the  palace 
r  life  did   not  enlille  him   to  much  respect;  but  hia 
id   so  exactly  wilh  what   had   been  said   bv   Fisher 
rirrass  ihat  t^ven  Willlinm  I>e2;an  lo  i^^lieve  That  ihere 

c  m  Lhi-  cseniug  of  Friday  lb.;  uvorily-rirsi,  r^-udcr- 
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without  your  own  free  consenL^^  It  was  long  past  mulnigfat 
when  Pendergrass  wrote  down  the  names  of  the  chief  con- 
spirators. 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Kensington,  a  large 
*  party  of  the  assassins  was  revelling  at  a  Jacobite  tavern  in 
\faiden  Lane.  Here  they  received  their  final  orders  for  Jie 
morrow.  '*  Tomorrow  or  never,"  said  King.  '*  Tomorrow, 
boys,"  cried  Cassels  with  a  curse,  "  we  shall  have  the  plunder 
of  the  field."  The  morrow  came.  All  was  ready  :  the  horses 
were  saddled  :  the  pistols  were  loaded  :  the  swords  were  sharp- 
ened :  the  orderlies  were  on  the  alert :  they  early  sent  intel 
ligence  from  the  palace  that  the  King  was  certainly  going  a 
hunting :  all  the  usual  preparations  had  been  made :  a  party 
of  guards  had  been  sent  round  by  Kingston  Bridge  to  Rich- 
mond :  the  royal  coaches,  each  with  six  horses,  had  gone  from 
the  stables  at  Charing  Cross  to  Kensington.  The  chief  mur- 
derers assembled  in  high  glee  at  Porter^s  lodgings.  Pender- 
grass, who,  by  the  King^s  command,  appeared  among  them, 
was  greeted  with  ferocious  mirth.  "Pendergrass,"  said 
Porter,  "  you  are  named  one  of  the  eight  who  are  lo  do  this 
business.  1  have  a  musquetoon  for  you  that  will  carry  eight 
balls."  "  Mr.  Pendergrass,"  said  King,  **  pray  do  not  be  afraid 
of  smashing  the  glass  windows."  From  Porter's  lodgings  the 
party  adjourned  to  the  Blue  Posts  in  Spring  Gardens,  where 
they  meant  to  take  some  refreshment  before  they  started  for 
Turnham  Green.  They  were  at  table  when  a  message  came 
from  an  orderly  that  the  King  had  changed  his  mind  and 
would  not  hunt ;  and  scarcely  had  tliey  recovered  from  their 
first  surprise  at  this  ominous  news,  when  Koyes,  who  bad  been 
out  scouting  among  his  old  comrades,  arrived  with  news  more 
omuious  still.  "  The  coaches  have  returned  to  Charing  Cross. 
The  guards  that  were  sent  round  to  Richmond  have  just  come 
back  to  Kensington  at  full  gallop,  the  fianks  of  the  horses  all 
white  with  foam.  I  have  had  u  word  with  one  of  the  Blues. 
He  told  me  that  strange  things  are  muttered."  Then  the 
countenances  of  the  assassins  fell ;  and  their  hearts  died  within 
tht^m.  Porter  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  disguise  his  uneasiness. 
He  took  up  an  orange  and  squeezed  it.  "  What  cannot  be 
done  one  day  may  be  done  another.  Come,  gentlemen,  beibre 
wo  part  let  us  have  one  glass  to  the  squeezing  of  the  rotien 
»rango.'  Tne  squeezing  of  the  rotten  orange  was  drunk; 
and  the  company  dispersed.* 

*  My  Ecooimt  of  these  events  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  trisli  and 
iepoiiiuons.     See  also  Fimet,  ii.  166,  166,  167,  and  Bluskmora's  Tnii 


houis  elapsed  beforo  all  tho  cotiH|itruiiir8  abandonod 
Some  of  them  derived  cmnlbn  fnim  n  report  that 
had  taken  physic,  and   thai   i\m  waa   liis  unly  reason 
)iag  lo  Richmond.     If  it  were  so,  ilie  blow  might  still 
.     Two  Saturdays  hud  been  iinprii|iuioiiM.     Bui  Sun-* 
It  hand.     One  of  the  plana  which  had  formerly  been 
niid   abandoned   might  be   resumed.     Tlie   usurper 
set  upon  at   Hyde   Park  Corner  an   his  way  to  his 
Charnock  was  ready  for  any  enterprise  however 
ir  ihe  hunt  was  up,  it  was  heller  to  die  biting  and 

He  oiMcmblcd  some  of  hh  accomplices  ut  one  of 
rous  houses  at  which  he  had  lodj^iiigs,  and  plied  llrem 

lienltha  lo  the  King,  lo  the  Queen,  to  the  Prince,  and 
and  Monarch,  as  ihey  called  Lewis,  Bui  the  terror 
;iion  of  Ihe  gang  were  beyond  the  power  of  wine- 
any  had  stolen  away  that  those  who  were  left  could 
hing.  In  ihe  course  of  the  afternoon  it  waa  known 
uards  had  been  doubled  at  ihc  palace  ;  and  soon  after 
iiiesscnjrers  from  the  Secreinr^'  of  Slate's  office  were 
tu  a.id  "l-R,  «ilh  t^jrcliL's  Iliruu%h  ibt-  streets,  accom- 
V  IllL-s   of  rni.skeIc,.TS-      Ik'loro   the  d.iwn  of  SuTlday 
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ment  that,  but  f >r  the  protection  of  a  gracious  ProviJence 
he  should  at  that  moment  have  been  a  corpse,  and  the  king 
dom  would  ha\e  been  invaded  by  a  French  army.  The  dan* 
ger  of  invasion,  he  added,  was  still  great ;  but  he  had  already 
given  such  orders  as  would,  he  hoped,  suffice  for  the  protect 
tion  of  the  realm.  Some  traitors  were  in  custody:  warrants 
were  out  against  others  :  he  should  do  his  part  in  this  emerw 
goncy  ;  and  he  relied  on  the  Houses  to  do  theirs.* 

The  Houses  instantly  voted  a  joint  address  in  which  they 
thankfully  acknowledged  the  divine  goodness  which  had  pre- 
served him  to  his  people,  and  implored  him  to  take  more 
than  ordinary  care  of  his  person.  They  concluded  by  ex- 
horting him  to  seize  and  secure  all  persons  whom  he  regard- 
ed as  dangerous.  On  the  same  day  two  important  bills  were 
brought  into  the  Commons.  By  one  the  Habeas  Corpus  Acl 
was  suspended.  The  other  provided  that  the  Parliament 
should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  VVilliam.  Sir  Rowland 
Gwyn,  an  honest  country  gentleman,  made  a  motion  of  which 
he  did  not  at  all  foresee  the  important  consequences.  He 
proposed  that  the  members  should  enter  into  an  association 
for  the  defence  of  their  Sovereign  and  their  country.  Mon- 
tague, who  of  all  men  was  the  quickest  at  taking  and  im- 
proving a  hint,  saw  how  much  such  an  association  would 
strengthen  the  government  and  the  Whig  party .t  An  instru- 
ment was  immediately  drawn  up,  by  which  the  representa^ 
tives  of  the  people,  each  for  himself,  solemnly  recognized 
William  as  rightful  and  lawful  King,  and  bound  themselve? 
to  stand  by  him  and  by  each  other  against  James  and  Jameses 
adherents.  Lastly  they  vowed  that,  if  His  Majesty^s  life 
should  be  shortened  by  violence,  they  would  avenge  him  sig* 
nally  on  his  murderers,  and  would,  with  one  heart,  strenu- 
ously support  the  order  of  succession  settled  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  was  ordered  that  the  House  should  be  called  ovei 
the  next  morning.^  The  attendance  was  conset^uently  great : 
tlie  Association,  engrossed  on  parchment,  was  on  the  table ; 
and  the  members  went  up,  county  by  county,  to  sign  theif 
names.^ 

•  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  24,  1695. 
t  England's  Enemies  exposed,  1701. 

X  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  24,  169 1. 
f  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  26    169^;  Vm  CUvtnkirke, 
L'Hennitoge,  of  the  same  date. 
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ig's  speech,  die  joinl  address  of  b*«h  Houscb,  iba 

&  list  of  ihe  consjiirotors  and  offering  a  reward  of 
1  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  any  one  of  thetn 

cried  in  nil  iho  streets  ef  llie  capilal  and  cairioc' 
llie  po^t  ba^s.  Wherever  ihe  newa  came  it  ranted 
couTilrv.      Tiiose  two  halefii)  worda,  assassination 

e  seamoii  came  forth  from  iheir  hiding  places  liy 
to  mnn  the  fleet.     Only  three  days  after  the  King 
led  10  the  nation,  Russell  sailnd  out  of  the  Thames 
;re.-n  squadron.     Another  was  ready  for  action  at 
The  militia  of  all  the  maritime  couniiea  from  the 
:ip  Lund's  End  was  under  arms.      For  persons  ao- 
iffbnces  merely  polilicd  there  was  generally  much 
But  Barclay's  ossasains  were  hunted  like  wolves 
□le  populaiion.     The  abhorrence  which  the  Eng. 
,   through    many  [foneruliona,   fell    for  domiciliary 
for  nil  those  iinpudimenis  which  the  police  of  con- 
ites  throws  in  the  wny  of  travellers,  whs  for  a  lime 
.      Tlic    gaifs  of  the    Cily   of  London   were   kept 
ra  closed   while  a  strict  se^ireh  was   m^di-  within. 
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in  some  places  hardly  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
At  the  country  seat  of  Parkyns  in  VVarwickshirtf,  arms  and 
accoutrements  sufficient  to  equip  a  troop  of  cavalry  were 
found.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  furious  mob  assem* 
bled,  pulled  down  the  house  and  laid  the  gardens  utterly 
waste.*  Parkyns  himself  was  tracked  to  a  garret  in  the 
Temple.  Porter  and  Keyes,  who  iiad  fled  into  Surrey,  were 
pursued  by  the  hue  and  cry,  stopped  by  the  country  people 
near  Leatherhcad,  and,  af\er  some  show  of  resistance,  se* 
cured  and  sent  to  prison.  Friend  was  found  hidden  in  the 
house  of  a  Quaker.  Knightley  was  caught  in  the  dresn  of  a 
fine  lady,  and  recognized  in  spite  of  his  patches  and  paint. 
In  a  few  days  all  the  chief  conspirators  were  in  custody  ex- 
cept Barclay,  who  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  France. 

At  the  same  time  some  notorious  malcontents  were  ar- 
rested, and  were  detained  for  a  time  on  suspicion.  Old  Roger 
Lestrange,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  taken  up.  Fergu- 
son was  found  hidden  under  a  bed  in  Gray^s  Inn  Lane,  and 
was,  to  the  general  joy,  locked  up  in  Newgate.t  Mean- 
while a  special  commission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the 
traitors.  There  was  no  want  of  evidence.  For,  of  the  con- 
spirators who  had  been  seized,  ten  or  twelve  were  ready  to 
save  themselves  by  bearing  witness  against  their  associates. 
None  had  been  deeper  in  guilt,  and  none  shrank  with  more 
abject  terror  from  death,  than  Porter.  The  government  con- 
sented to  spare  him,  and  thus  obtained,  not  only  his  evidence, 
but  the  much  more  respectable  evidence  of  Pcndergrass 
Pendergrass  was  in  no  danger :  he  had  committed  no  offence : 
his  character  was  fair;  and  his  testimony  would  have  far 
greater  weight  with  a  jury  than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of 
approvers  swearing  for  their  necks.  But  he  had  the  royal 
word  of  honor  that  he  should  not  be  a  witness  without  his 
.iwn  consent ;  and  he  was  fully  determined  not  to  be  a  wit- 
aess  unless  he  were  dssured  of  Porter's  safety.  Porter  was 
now  safe ;  and  Pendergiass  had  no  longer  any  scruple  about 
relating  the  whole  truth. 

Charnoi!k,  King  and  Keyes  were  set  first  to  the  bar.  The 
Chiefs  of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  several  other 
Judges  were  on  the  bench ;  and  among  the  audience  were 
«dny  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 


•  Postman,  March  6,  169|. 

t  Tlie  Poftmaii,  Feb.  29,  March  2,  March  12.  Hwroh  14|  18t| 
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the  eleventh  of  March.     The  now  Act  which  rep* 
procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  not  to  come 

J  till  the  Iweniy-fifth.     The  culprits  urged  that,  a» 
■Ifiture  had,  by  passing  lliat  Act,  recognized  the  jub- 
llowing  them  to  see  th^ir  indictment,  and  to  avail 
;s   of  the   assistance   of  an    advocate,   the   iribuoal 
ler   to   grant   litem   what   the   highest  authoi.Iy  hud 
10  be  a  reasonable  indulgence,  or  (o  Jefer  the  trial 
night.     The  Judges,  however,  would  consent  to  iio 
['hey  have  iherofore  been  accused  by  later  wHtera 
the  mere  letter  of  ilie  law  in  order  to  destroy  men 
mi  law  had  been  conairued  according  to  its  spirit, 
m  had  some  chance  of  escape.     This  accusation  is 
the  Judges  undoubtedly  carried  the  real  intention 
;gis!aiure  into  effect ;  and,  for  whatever  injustice 
milted,  the  Legislature,  and  not  the  Judges,  ought 
1  accountable.    The  words, "  twenty-fifth  of  March." 
lipped  into  ihe  Act  by  mere  inadvertence.    All  par- 
jrliumeni  had  long  been  agreed  as  to  the  principle 
w  regulalions.     The  only  mntler  about  which  there 
dispute   was  the  lime  at  which  those  regulations 
to  elicct,     Af;er  debates  c\;ending  through  seveiml 
after  repented  divisions  wilh  various   reaulla,  a  com- 
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and  others  gave  evidence  which  admitted  of  no  answer. 
Charnock  said  the  very  little  that  he  had  to  say  with  readi* 
ness  and  presence  of  mind.  The  jury  found  all  the  defend- 
ants guilty.  It  is  not  much  to  the  honor  of  that  age  that  the 
announcement  of  the  verdict  was  received  with  loud  huzzai 
by  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  Courthouse.  Those 
huzzas  were  renewed  when  the  three  unhappy  men,  having 
heard  their  doom,  were  brought  forth  under  a  guard,* 

Charnock  had  hitherto  shown  no  sign  of  flinching :  but 
when  he  was  again  in  his  cell  his  fortitude  gave  way.  He 
begged  hard  for  mercy.  He  would  be  content,  he  said,  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  easy  confinement  He  asked 
only  for  his  life.  In  return  for  his  life,  he  promised  to  dis- 
cover all  that  he  knew  of  the  schemes  of  the  Jacobites 
against  the  government.  If  it  should  appear  that  he  prevari- 
cated or  that  he  suppressed  any  thing,  he  was  willing  to  un- 
dergo the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  This  offer  produced  much 
excitement,  and  some  difference  of  opinion,  among  the  coun- 
cillors of  William.  But  the  King  decided,  as  in  such  cases 
he  seldom  failed  to  decide,  wisely  and  magnanimously.  He 
saw  that  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot  had  changed 
the  whole  posture  of  affairs.  His  throne,  lately  tottering, 
was  fixed  on  an  immovable  basis.  His  popularity  had  risen 
impetuously  to  as  great  a  height  as  when  he  was  on  his 
inarch  from  Torbay  to  London.  Many  who  had  been  out  of 
humor  with  his  administration,  and  who  had,  in  their  spleen, 
held  some  communication  with  Saint  Grermains,  were  shocked 
to  Hnd  that  they  had  been,  in  some  sense,  leagued  with  mur- 
derers. He  would  not  drive  such  persons  to  despair.  He 
would  not  even  put  them  to  the  blush.  Not  only  should  they 
not  be  punished  :  they  should  not  undergo  the  humiliation 
of  being  pardoned.  He  would  not  know  that  they  had  of- 
fended. Charnock  was  lef\  to  his  fate.t  When  he  found 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  being  received  as  a  deserter,  he 
assumed  the  dignity  of  a  martyr,  and  played  his  part  reso- 


*  Postman,  March  12,  1696  ;  Vernon  to  Lexington,  March  IS ;  Van 

Cleferskirke,  March  ^,    The  proceedings  are  fully  reported  in  the 
Collection  of  State  Trials. 

t  Burnet,  ii.  171 ;  The  Present  Dirposition  of  England  considered  ; 
Die  answer  entitled  England's  Enemies  Exposed,  1701 ;  L'Hermitogef 

March,  |^,  1696.     L'Hermitage  says,  «  Charnock  a  hat  dea  grandei 
Instances  pour  avoir  8a  grace,  et  a  offert  de  tout  declarer :  mair  elk 
ai  a  estA  nifua^e." 
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lutely  wO  the  close.  That  he  might  bid  farewell  to  the  woii4 
with  a  better  grace,  he  ordered  a  fine  new  coat  to  be  hanged 
in,  and  was  very  particular  on  his  last  day  about  the  pow- 
dering and  curling  of  his  wig.*  Just  before  he  was  turned 
off,  he  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs  a  paper  in  which  he  avowed 
that  he  had  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, but  solemnly  denied  that  James  had  given  any  com* 
mission  authorizing  assassination.  The  denial  was  doubtless 
literally  correct :  but  Charnock  did  not  deny,  and  assuredly 
could  not  with  truth  have  denied,  that  he  had  seen  a  com- 
mission written  and  signed  by  James,  and  containing  words 
which  might  without  any  violence  be  construed,  and  which 
were,  by  all  to  whom  they  were  shown,  actually  construed, 
to  authorize  the  murderous  ambuscade  of  Turnham  Green. 

Indeed  Charnock,  in  another  paper,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, but  has  never  been  printed,  held  very  different  language. 
He  plainly  said  that,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned, 
he  could  not  tell  the  whole  truth  in  the  paper  which  he  had 
delivered  to  the  Sheriffs.  He  acknowledged  that  the  plot  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  seemed,  even  to  many  loyal  sub- 
jects, highly  criminal.  They  called  him  assassin  and  mur- 
derer. Yet  what  had  he  done  more  than  had  been  done  by 
Mucins  ScsBvola  ?  Nay,  what  had  he  done  more  than  had 
been  done  by  every  body  who  bore  arms  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ?  If  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  had  sud- 
denly landed  in  England  and  surprised  the  usurper,  this  would 
have  been  called  legitimate  war.  Did  the  difference  between 
war  and  assassination  depend  merely  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  ?  What  then  was  the  smallest  number  which 
could  lawfully  surprise  an  enemy  ?  Was  it  five  thousand,  or 
a  thousand,  or  a  hundred  ?  Jonathan  and  his  armorbearer 
were  only  two.  Yet  they  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Phi- 
listines. Was  that  assassination  ?  It  cannot,  said  Charnock, 
be  the  mere  act,  it  must  be  the  cause,  that  makes  killing  assas- 
dinaiion.  It  followed  that  it  was  not  assassination  to  kill  one, 
—  and  here  the  dying  man  gave  a  loose  to  all  his  hati*ed, — 
wtio  had  declared  a  war  of  extermination  against  loyal  sub- 
jec's,  who  hung,  drew  and  quartered  every  man  who  stood  up 
for  the  right,  and  who  had  laid  waste  England  to  enrich  the 
Dutch.  Charnock  admitted  that  his  enterprise  would  have 
been  unjustifiable  if  it  had  not  been  authorized  by  James:  bu! 

*  L' Hermitage,  March  ^. 
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he  maintained  that  it  had  been  authorized,  not  indeed  ex« 
|»ressly,  but  by  implication.  His  Majesty  had  indeed  formerly 
prohibited  similar  attempts ;  but  had  prohibited  them,  not  aa 
in  themselves  criminal,  but  merely  as  inex[)edient  at  this  or 
that  conjuncture  of  affairs.  Circumstances  had  changed 
The  prohibition  mio;ht  therefore  reasonably  be  considered  as 
withdrawn.  His  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  ha  J  then  only  tu 
look  to  the  words  of  his  commission ;  and  those  wordt,  W 
yond  all  doubt,  fully  warranted  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the 
asurper.* 

King  and  Keyes  suffered  with  Chamock.  King  behavt^i 
with  firmness  and  decency.  He  acknowledged  his  crime,  and 
said  that  he  repented  of  it.  He  thought  it  due  to  the  Churcl 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  on  which  his  conduct  had 
brought  reproach,  to  declare  that  he  had  been  misled,  not  by 
any  casuistry  about  tyrannicide,  but  merely  by  the  violence 
of  his  own  evil  pussions.  Poor  Keyes  was  in  an  agony  of 
terror.  His  tears  and  lamentations  moved  the  pity  of  some 
of  the  spectators.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  and  it  has  oflen 
since  been  repeated,  that  a  servant  drawn  into  crime  by  a 
master  was  a  proper  object  of  royal  clemency.  But  those 
who  have  blamed  the  severity  with  which  Keyes  was  treated 
iiave  altogether  omitted  to  notice  the  important  circumstance 
which  distinguished  his  case  from  that  of  every  other  con- 
spirator. He  had  been  one  of  the  Blues.  He  had  kept  up  to 
the  last  an  intercourse  with  his  old  comrades.  On  the  very 
day  fixed  for  the  murder  he  had  contrived  to  mingle  with 
them  and  to  pick  up  intelligence  from  them.  The  regiment 
had  been  so  deeply  infected  with  disloyalty  that  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  confme  some  men  and  to  dismiss  many 

*  This  most  curious  paper  is  among  the  Naime  MSS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian  Library.  A  short,  and  not  perfectly  ingenuou.s  abstract  of  it 
vriW  he  found  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  666,  Why  Macpherson,  who 
has  printed  many  less  interesting  documents,  did  not  choose  to  print 
this  document,  it  is  easy  to  guess.  I  will  transcribe  two  or  three  im- 
portant sentences.  **  It  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  what,  in 
one  juncture,  His  Majesty  had  rejected  he  might  in  another  accept, 
when  \m  own  and  the  public  good  necessarily  required  it«  For  I  could 
not  und'Tstand  it  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  had  given  a  general  pro> 
hil)iti(«n  that  at  no  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  touched. 

Nobody  that  believes  His  Majesty  to  be  lawful  King  of 

England  can  doubt  but  that  in  virtue  of  lus  commission  to  levy  war 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents,  the  setting  upon  bil 
person  is  justifiable,  as  well  by  the  laws  of  the  land  duly  Interpreted 
•i.d  oLploined  aa  by  the  law  of  God." 
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Surely,  il"  any  example  wos  lo  be  made,  it  was  propel 
an  example  of  the  agent  by  whose  instrumentality 

1  was  tried  next.      His  crime  was   not   of  so   black  • 
lat  of  the  three  conspirators  who  had  just  suffered, 
indeed  invited  foreign  enemies  to  invade  ilie  realm, 
made  preparations  for  joining  them.     But,  though  lie 
I  privy  to  the  design  of  assassintition,  he  had  not  bctin 

0  it.     His  large  fortune,  however,  and  the  use  which 
^ell  known  to  have  made  of  it,  marked  him  out  as  a 

for  punishmenL     He,  like  Charnock,  asked  for  coud- 
like  Charnock,  asked  in  vain.     The  Judges  could 
:  the  law ;  and  the  Attorney  General  would  not  post- 
trial.     The  proceedings  of  that  day  furnish  a  stroDj; 

1  in  favor  of  the  Act  from  the  benefit  of  which 
'as  excluded.     It  is  impossible  to  read  ihem  over  at 
nee  of  time  without  feeling  corapassion  for  a  silly, 
ted  man,  unnerved  by  extreme  danger,  and  opposed 
nsmte  and  experienced  antagonists,     Charnock  had 
■  himself  and  those  who  were   Iried  with   him   as  well 
professional  advocate  could  have   done.     But  poor 
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was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  had  been  bred  to  the 
bar,  he  probably  said  for  himself  all  that  counsel  could  (lavc 
said  for  him :  and  that  all  amounted  to  very  little.  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  within  six  hours  of  the  time 
when  the  law  of  which  he  had  vainly  demanded  the  benefit 
was  to  come  into  force.* 

The  execution  of  the  two  knights  was  eagerly  expected  by 
the  population  of  London.  The  States  General  were  in- 
formed by  their  correspondent  that,  of  all  sights,  that  in  which 
the  English  most  delighted  was  a  hanging,  and  that,  of  all 
hangings  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  that  of  Friend 
and  Parkyns  excited  the  greatest  interest.  The  multitude  had 
been  incensed  against  Friend  by  reports  touching  the  exceed- 
ing badness  of  the  beer  which  he  brewed.  It  was  even  ru- 
mored that  he  had,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Jacobite  cause,  poisoned 
all  the  casks  which  he  had  furnished  to  the  navy.  An  innu- 
merable crowd  accordingly  assembled  at  Tyburn.  Scaffold- 
ing had  been  put  up  which  formed  an  immense  amphitheatre 
round  the  gallows.  On  this  scaffolding  the  weedthier  specta- 
tors stood,  row  above  row  ;  and  expectation  was  at  the  height 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  show  was  deferred.  The  mob 
broke  up  in  bad  humor,  and  not  without  many  fights  between 
those  who  had  given  money  for  their  places  and  those  who 
refused  to  return  itf 

The  cause  of  this  severe  disappointment  was  a  resolution 
suddenly  pcissed  by  the  Commons.  A  member  had  proposed 
that  a  Committee  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  with  authority 
to  examine  the  prisoners,  and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  hope 
that  they  might,  by  a  full  and  ingenuous  confession,  obtain  the 
intercession  of  the  House.  The  debate  appears,  from  the 
scanty  information  which  has  come  down  to  us,  to  have  been 
a  very  curious  one.  Parties  seemed  to  have  changed  char- 
acters. It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Whigs  woultf 
have  been  inexorably  severe,  and  that,  if  there  was  any  ten 
derness  for  the  unhappy  men,  that  tenderness  would  havr 
been  found  among  the  Tories.  But  in  truth  many  of  th^ 
Whigs  hoped  that  they  might,  by  sparing  two  criminals  who 
had  no  power  to  do  mischief,  be  able  to  detect  and  destroy 

*  The  trials  of  Friend  and  Parkync  will  be  found,  exceUently  !•' 
ported,  among  the  State  Trials. 

t  L'Hermitage  April  ^,  1696. 
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criminals  high  in  mnk  and  office.     On  Ibe  othor 
)  rnan  who  had  ever  hfld  any  dealinps  direct  or  in- 
i  Sainl  Germnins,  or  who  took  an  interest  in  any 
;ly  lo  have  hud  such  dealings,  looked  forward  with 
le'  disclosures  which  the  cainives  might,  under  lh« 
rors  of  death,  bo    induced   to    make,      Seymour, 
:(u[se  he  had  gone  faither  in  Ireoaon  than  a1nKi.-it 
member  of  ihe   House,  was  louder  Ihan  any  other 
'  Ihe  House  in  exclaiming  againat  all  indulgence   ts 
r  traitors.      Would  ihe  Commons  usurp  the  most 
rogative  of  the  Crown  i     It  was   for   his  Majesty, 
r  ihem,  to  judge  whether  lives  juaily  forfeited  couid 
danger  spared.    The  Whigs  however  carried  their 
Committee,  consisting  of  all  the  Privy  Councillors 
use,  set  off  instantly  for  Newgale.     Friend  and 
ere  interrogated,  but  lo  no  purpose.     They  had, 
nee  had  been  passed  on  them,  shown  at  first  some 
of  weakness;  hot  their  courage  had  been  fortified 
jrlalionaofaonjuring  divines  who  had  been  admitted 
m.     The  rumor  was  thitt  Parkyn-  would  have  given 
\T  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  who  adjured  him 
ke  a  man  for  the   good   cause.     The  criminals  ac- 

1 

■ 
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This  seremony  raised  a  great  outcry ;  and  tho  outcry  be 
came  louder  when,  a  few  hours  after  the  execution,  the  papcrt 
del.vered  by  ihe  two  traitors  to  the  Sheriffs  were  made  public. 
It  had  been  supposed  that  Parkyns  at  least  would  expresf 
some  repentance  for  the  crime  which  had  brought  him  to  the 
gallows.  Inde«  d  tie  had,  before  the  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mons, owned  that  the  Assassination  Plot  could  not  be  iustifiefl. 
But,  in  his  last  declaration,  he  avowed  his  share  in  that  plot, 
not  only  without  a  word  indicating  remorse,  but  with  some* 
thing  which  resembled  exultation.  Was  this  a  man  to  be 
absolved  by  Christian  divines,  absolved  before  the  eyes  of 
tens  of  thousands,  absolved  with  rites  evidently  intended  to 
attract  public  attention,  with  rites  of  which  there  was  no  trace 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  or  in  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? 

In  journals,  pamphlets  and  broadsides,  the  insolence  of  the 
three  Levites,  as  they  were  called,  was  sharply  reprehended. 
Warrants  were  soon  out.  Cook  and  Snatt  were  taken  and 
imprisoned  :  but  Collier  was  able  to  conceal  himbolf,  and,  by 
the  help  of  one  of  the  presses  which  were  at  the  service  of 
his  party,  sent  forth  from  his  hiding  place  a  defence  of  his 
conduct.  He  declared  that  he  abhorred  assassination  as 
much  as  any  of  those  who  railed  against  him  ;  and  his  gen- 
eral character  warrants  us  in  believing  that  this  declaration 
was  perfectly  sincere.  But  the  rash  act  into  which  he  had 
been  hurried  by  party  spirit  furnished  his  adversaries  with 
yfery  plausible  reasons  for  questioning  his  sincerity.  A  crowd 
of  answers  to  his  defence  appeared.  Preeminent  among 
them  in  importance  was  a  solemn  manifesto  signed  by  the 
two  Archbishops  and  by  all  the  Bishops  who  were  then  in 
London,  twelve  in  number.  Even  Crewe  of  Durham  and 
Sprat  of  Rochester  set  their  names  to  this  document.  They 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  three  nonjuring  divines,  as 
in  form  irregular  and  in  substance  impious.  To  remit  the 
sins  of  impenitent  sinners  was  a  profane  abuse  of  the  power 
which  Christ  had  delegated  to  his  ministers.  It  was  not  de* 
nied  that  Parkyns  had  planned  an  assassination.  It  was  not 
pretended  that  he  had  professed  any  repentance  for  planning 
an  assassination.  The  plain  inference  was  that  the  divines 
who  absolved  him  did  not  think  it  sinful  to  assassinate  King 
William.  Collier  rejoined  :  but,  though  a  pugnacious  con* 
.roversialist,  he  on  this  occasion  shrank  from  close  conflict 
uid  made  his  escape  as  well  as  he  could  under  a  cloud  of 
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from  Tenullisn,  Cyprian  and  Jerome,  Albnsptnsuit 
Tiond,  the  Council  "of  Carlliftge  and  ihe  Council  of 
The  public  feeling  was  strongly  agoinsl  the  ihreo 
The  governinenl  however  wisely  dciermined  not 
jn  them  rhe  honor  of  mnrryrdom.     A  bill  was  found 
sm  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  :  but  they  wer« 
111  to  trial.     Cook  and  Snatt  were  sel  at  liberty  after 

ity  if  he  would  have  consented  lo  put  in  bail.     Bill 
termined  to  do  no  act  which  could   be  construed 

outlawed  ;    and   when    he    died,  more    than    ihirlj 
r,  his  outlawry  had  not  been  reversed.* 
9  was  Ihe  last  Englishman  who  was  tried   for  high 
ider   the   old   system   of  procedure.     The  first  who 

under   the   new  system  was   Hookwood.      He  was 
by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  who  in  the  preceding 

mude  himself  unenvlably  conspicuous  aa  a  servile 
sjcophani,  who  had  obtained  from  James  ihe  Re- 
1  of  Ijondon  when   Holl  honorably  resigned   it,  and 
as  Recorder,  sent  soldiera  to  the  gibbet  for  breaches 
y  discipline.     Ity  liis  servile  cruelty  he  had  earned 
uiTi^jnii^1|inhunle^StiDj^^lw 
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by  the  discovery  of  the  plot  continued  during  several  weeks 
to  increase  day  by  day.  Of  that  feeling  the  aMe  men  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party  made  a  singularly  skil- 
ful use.  They  saw  that  the  public  enthusiasm,  if  left  without 
guidance,  would  exhaust  itself  in  huzzas,  healths  and  bon- 
fires, but  might,  if  wisely  guided,  be  the  means  of  producing 
a  great  and  lasting  effect.  The  Association,  into  which  the 
Commons  had  entered  while  the  King's  speech  was  still  in 
their  ears,  furnished  the  means  of  combining  four  fifths  of 
the  nation  in  one  vast  club  for  the  defence  of  the  order  of 
succession  with  which  were  inseparably  combined  the  dear- 
est liberties  of  the  English  people,  and  of  establishing  a  test 
which  would  distinguish  those  who  were  zealous  for  that  order 
of  succession  from  those  who  sullenly  and  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced in  it.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty  members  of 
the  Lower  House  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  voluntarily 
subscribed  the  instrument  which  recognized  William  as  right- 
ful and  lawful  King  of  England.  It  was  moved  in  the  Uppei 
House  that  the  same  form  should  be  adopted  :  but  objections 
were  raised  by  the  Tories.  Nottingham,  ever  conscientious, 
honorable  and  narrow  minded,  declared  that  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  words  "  rightful  and  lawful."  He  still  held,  as 
he  had  held  from  the  first,  that  a  prince  who  had  taken  the 
Crown,  not  by  birthright,  but  by  the  gift  of  the  Convention, 
could  not  properly  be  so  described.  William  was  doubtless 
King  in  fact,  and,  as  King  in  fact,  was  entitled  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christians.  "  No  man,"  said  Nottingham,  "  has 
served  or  will  serve  His  Majesty  more  faithfully  than  I.  But 
to  this  document  I  cannot  set  my  hand."  Rochester  and 
Normanby  held  similar  language.  Monmouth,  in  a  speech 
of  two  hours  and  a  half,  earnestly  exhorted  the  Lords  to 
agree  with  the  Commons.  Burnet  was  vehement  on  the  same 
side.  Wharton,  whose  father  had  lately  died,  and  who  was 
now  Lord  Wharton,  appeared  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
Whig  peers.  But  no  man  distinguished  himself  more  in  the 
debate  than  one  whose  life,  both  public  and  private,  had  been 
one  long  series  of  faults  and  disasters,  the  incestuous  lover 
of  Henrietta  Berkeley,  the  unfortunate  lieutenant  of  Mon- 
mouth. He  had  recently  ceased  to  be  called  by  the  tarnished 
name  of  Grey  of  Wark,  and  was  now  Earl  of  Tankerville. 
He  spoke  on  that  day  with  great  force  and  eloquence  for  the 
words  ^^  rightful  and  lawful."  Leeds,  after  expressing  his 
egret  th«t  a  question  about  a  mere  phrase  should  have  pro* 
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senaion  among  noble  persons  who  were  all  eqirtlh 
:o  the  reigning  Sovereign,  undertook  Uie  office  of 
He    proposed    that   tlicir   Lordshipa,  instead  of 
[!<;  William  as  rightful  nnd  lawful   King,  should  de- 
William  had  the  right  by  law  to  the  English  Crown, 
,o  oiher  person  had  iiny  right  whatever  to  ihat  Crown. 
J  say,  nimosi  nil  the  Tory  peers  were  perfectly  aa.U 
1  what   Leeds   had  .suppcslcd.      Among  the   Whiga 
.  some  unwillingness  lo  consent  lo  a  change  wh'ch, 
I  wns,  might  be  thought  to  indicate  a  difference  of 
clween  the  two  Houses  on  a.  subject  of  grave  im- 
Bill  Devonshire  and  Portland  declaimed  ihemseivea 
their  Huthority   prevailed  ;  and  Ihe   alleration   waa 
iaw  a  rightful  and  lawful  possessor  is  to  be  diaiin- 
rom  a  possessor  who  has  ilio  exclusive  right  by  law 
ion  which  a  Whig  may,  without  any  painful  sense 
,  iicknowledgo  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  facjl- 
cnvc  to  be  discussed  by  High  Churchmen.    Eighty- 
K   immediately  ufRxed   iheir  names  to  the  amended 
Ksociation  ;  and  Rochester  wns  among  them.     Not- 
niil  yet  quite  satisfied,  asked  time  for  consideration.* 
1  the  walls  of  Parliament  there  was  uone  of  this 
Ihhlinp.     The  lanpu^ce  of  thr  Ho-jse  of  Comjnons 
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nad  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  signed,  except  two  Papistf 
and  two  Quakers.  At  Taunton,  where  the  memory  of  the 
Bloody  Circuit  was  fresh,  every  man  who  could  write  gave  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  government.  All  the  churches  and  a'l 
the*  meeting  houses  in  the  town  were  crowded,  as  they  had 
never  been  crowded  before,  with  people  who  came  to  thank 
God  for  having  preserved  him  whom  they  fondly  called  Wil 
liam  the  Deliverer.  Of  all  the  counties  of  England  Lan- 
cashire was  the  most  Jacobitical.  Yet  Lancashire  furnished 
fifty  thousand  signatures.  Of  all  the  great  towns  of  Eng* 
iand  Norwich  was  the  most  Jacobitical.  The  magistrates  of 
tlmt  city  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  exiled 
dynasty.  The  nonjurors  were  numerous,  and  had,  just  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  the  plot,  seemed  to  be  in  unusual  spirits 
and  ventured  to  take  unusual  liberties.  One  of  the  chief 
divines  of  the  schism  had  preached  a  sermon  there  which 
gave  rise  to  strange  suspicions.  He  had  taken  for  his  text 
the  verse  in  which  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  announced  that  the 
day  of  vengeance  was  come,  that  the  sword  would  be  drunk 
with  blood,  that  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  had  a  sacrifice  in  the 
north  country  by  the  river  Euphrates.  Very  soon  it  was 
known  that,  al  the  time  when  this  discourse  was  delivered, 
Bwoids  hud  actually  been  sharpening,  under  the  direction  of 
Barclay  and  Parkyns,  for  a  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  Thames.  The  indignation  of  the  common  peo- 
ple of  Norwich  was  not  to  be  restrained.  They  came  in 
niultitudes,  though  discouraged  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
to  plight  faith  to  William,  rightful  and  lawful  King.  In  Nor- 
folk the  number  of  signatures  amounted  to  forty-eight  thou- 
sand, in  Suffolk  to  seventy  thousand.  Upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred rolls  went  up  to  London  from  every  part  of  England. 
The  number  of  names  attached  to  twenty-seven  of  those  rolls 
appears  from  the  London  Gazette  to  have  been  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand.  After  making  the  largest  allowance 
for  fraud,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Association  included  the 
great  majority  of  the  adult  male  inhabitants  of  England  who 
were  able  to  sign  their  names.  The  tide  of  popular  feelmg 
was  so  strong  that  a  man  who  was  known  not  to  have  signed 
ran  considerable  risk  of  being  publicly  affronted.  In  many 
olaces  nobody  appeared  without  wearing  in  his  hat  a  red 
nband  on  which  were  embroidered  the  words,  **  General  As- 
•ociationfor  King  William.**  Once  a  party  of  Jacobites  had 
too  courage  to  parade  a  street  in  London  with  au  embleniatki 
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vliidh  seemed  lo  indicnte  tlieir  contempt  for  the  new 
League  and  Covenant.     They  were  instantly  put  to 
ilie  mob,  and   tlitir  leader  was  well  ducked.     The 
sm  spread  lo  secluded  is'cs,  lo  facloriea  in  foreign 
s,  lo  remoie  colonies.     The  Association  was  signed 
"ude  fishermen  of  ilie  Scilly  Rocks,  hy  llie  English 
lis  of  Malaga,  by  tlie  English  merchants  of  Ger.oa, 
;ilizens  of  New  York,  by  liie  tobacco  planters  of  Vii- 
d  by  ihe  sugar  planters  of  Barbadoes.* 
)ldened  by  success,  llie  Whig  leaders  ventured  lo  pro- 
iiep  farlher.     They  brought  into  the  Lower  House  a 
rhe  securing  of  ihe  King's  person  and  government, 
bill  il  was  provided   thai  whoc-ver,  while  the  war  last- 
ild  come  from  France  into  England  without  the  royal 
should  incur  ihe  penalties  of  Ireaaon,  ihai  the  suapen 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  continue  to  the  end 
^-enr  1696,  and  ihat   all   functionaries  nppoinied  by 
should  retain  iheir  offices,  nolwilhslanding  his  dealh, 
lucccssor  should  be  pleased  to  dismiss  ihcm.     Tlie 
Association  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  adopi- 
lolemnly  ratified  ;  and  it  was  providtd  that  no  person 
ill  in  that   House  or  should   hold  any  office,  civil  or 
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The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  which  *he  discovery 
of  the  Assassination  Plot  had  produced  in  the  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  nation  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  a  bill  entitled  A  Bill  for  the  further  Regula- 
tion of  Elections  of  Members  of  Parliament.  The  moneyed 
interest  was  almost  entirely  Whig,  and  was  therefore  an  object 
of  dislike  to  the  Tories.  The  rapidly  growing  power  of  tliat 
interest  was  generally  regarded  with  jealousy  by  landowners 
wiieiher  they  were  Whigs  or  Tories.  It  was  something  new 
and  monstrous  to  see  a  trader  from  Lombard  Street,  who  had 
no  tie  to  the  soil  of  our  island,  and  whose  wealth  was  entirely 
personal  and  movable,  post  down  to  Devonshire  or  Sussex 
with  a  portmanteau  full  of  guineas,  offer  himself  as  candidate 
fui  a  borough  in  opposition  to  a  neighboring  gentleman  whose 
ancestors  had  been  regularly  returned  ever  since  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  come  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Yet  even 
this  was  not  the  worst.  More  than  one  seat  in  Parliament,  it 
was  said,  had  been  bought  and  sold  over  a  dish  of  coffee  at 
Garraway's.  The  purchaser  had  not  been  required  even  to 
go  through  the  form  of  showing  himself  to  the  electors. 
Without  leaving  his  counting  house  in  Cheapside,  he  had  been 
chosen  to  represent  a  place  which  he  had  never  seen.  Such 
things  were  intolerable.  No  man,  it  was  said,  ought  to  sit  in 
the  English  legislature  who  was  not  master  of  some  hundreds 
of  acres  of  English  ground.*  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
in  which  provided  that  every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  have  a  certain  estate  in  land.  For  a  knight  of  a 
shire  tlie  qualification  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  a  year ;  for  a 
burgess  at  two  hundred  a  year.  Early  in  February  this  bill 
was  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  select  Committee. 
A  motion  was  made  that  the  Committee  should  be  instructed 
to  add  a  clause  enacting  that  all  elections  should  be  by  ballot 
Whether  this  motion  proceeded  from  a  Whig .  or  a  Tory,  by 
what  arguments  it  was  supported  and  on  what  grounds  it  was 
opposed,  we  have  now  no  means  of  discovering.  We  know 
only  that  it  was  rejected  without  a  division. 

Before  the  bill  came  back  from  the  Committee,  some  of  the 
most  respectable  constituent  bodies  in  the  kingdom  had  raised 
their  voices  against  the  new  restriction  to  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  subject  them.     There  had    in   general  been   little 

•  Spe  the  Freeholder's  Plea  against  Stockjobbing  Elections  of  Par- 
tiament  Men,  and  the  Coiiaiderations  upon  Corrupt  Elections  of  Mem- 
Den  to  serve  in  Parliament,  i^th  these  pamphlets  were  published  ia 
1701. 


Y  beiween  the  commercial  \av/aa  nnd  the  Univeraatiea. 
iommorcL.i!  Cowiis  were  tlie  chief  seats  of  Wliiggism 
iconfonniiy ;  and  ihe  Universities  were  zealous   foi 
n  and  the  Church.     Now,  however,  O.vford  and  Cam- 
i^xde  cuiiimoii  cuune  with  London  and  Bristol.     It  waa 

■ge  body  of  grave  arid   leariind   men  lo  the   Groat 
jf  the  nution,  should  be  thought  less  fit  to  sit  in  th^ 
than  a  boozing  clown  wlio  had  scarcely  litemlui* 
o  entitle  him  to  the   benefit  of  clergy,      ft  was  hani, 
traders,  that  a  merchant  prince,  who  had  been  iho 
istrale  of  the  firsl  city  in  the  world,  whose  name  on  the 
a  bill  commanded  entire  confidence  at  Smyrna  and  ul 
.t  Hamburg  and  at  Amsterdam,  who  had  at  sea  ship* 
e  of  which  was  worth  a  manor,  and  who  had  repeat- 
on  Ihe  liberty  and  religion  of  the  kingdom  were  in     . 
vunced  to  the  government,  at  an  hour's  notice,  fira 
liouaand  pounds,  should  be  supposed  lo  have  a  lew 

hia  own  bullocks  and  hops  over  a  pot  of  ale  at  the 
narkel  town.      On  the   report,  it  was  moved  that  the 
ies  should  be  accepted  :   but  the  molion  was  lost  by  a 
ami  liftv-ono  voU's  lo  a  luimlrud   :iiid  forlviliree.    On 
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On  the  tenth  of  April,  1696,  tlierefore,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Parliament  was  commanded  to  inform  tlie  Houses  that  the 
King  would  consider  of  the  Bill  for  the  further  Regulation  of 
Elections.  Some  violent  Tories  in  the  House  of  CommoDS 
flattered  themselves  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  a  resolu- 
tion reflecting  on  the  King.  They  moved  that  whoever  had 
advised  His  Majesty  to  refuse  his  assent  to  their  bill  was  an 
one  my  to  him  and  to  the  nation.  Never  was  a  greater  blun* 
der  committed.  The  temper  of  the  House  was  very  different 
from  what  it  haa  been  on  the  duy  when  the  address  against 
Portland's  grant  had  been  voted  by  acclamation.  The  detec- 
tion of  a  murderous  conspiracy,  the  apprehension  of  a  French 
invasion,  had  changed  every  thing.  The  King  was  popular. 
Every  day  ten  or  twelve  bales  of  parchment  covered  with  the 
signatures  of  associators  were  laid  at  his  feet.  Nothing  could 
be  more  imprudent  than  to  propose,  at  such  a  time,  a  thinly* 
disguised  vole  of  censure  on  him.  The  moderate  Toriea 
accordingly  separated  themselves  from  their  angry  and  un- 
reasonable brethren.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  votes  to  seventy  ;  and  the  House  ordered 
the  question  and  the  numbers  on  both  sides  to  be  published,  in 
order  that  the  world  might  know  how  completely  the  attempt 
to  produce  a  quarrel  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
had  failed.* 

The  country  gentlemen  might  perhaps  have  been  more  in- 
clined to  resent  the  loss  of  their  bill,  had  they  not  been  put 
into  high  good  humor  by  another  bill  which  they  considered 
as  even  more  important.  The  project  of  a  Land  Bank  had 
been  revived  ;  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  had,  two  years  be- 
fore, been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  in  a  form  much  less  shocking  to  common  sense 
and  less  open  to  ridicule.  Chamberlayne  indeed  protested 
loudly  against  all  modiflcations  of  his  plan,  and  proclaimed, 
with  undiminished  confidence,  that  he  would  make  all  hia 
countrymen  rich  if  they  would  only  let  him.  He  was  not,  he 
oaid,  the  first  great  discoverer  whom  princes  and  statesmen 
hn  i  regarded  as  a  dreamer.  Henry  the  Seventh  had,  in  an 
evil  hour,  refused  to  listen  to  Christcpher  Columbus:  the 
consequence   had   been   that   England   had   lost  the    minca 

■  II  I  I  ■  ■    ■      II — ^ 

*  The  history  of  thl<«  bill  will  be  found  in  the  Joiuiials  of  the  Ckna* 

RifinB,  tmd  in  a  very  interesting  despattJi  of  L'Uermitag^,  April  j } 
16V)6 
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of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  yet  what  were  the  mmes  of  Mezk 
CO  and  Peru  to  the  riches  of  a  nation  blessed  with  an  un* 
limited  paper  currency  ?  But  the  united  force  of  reasoD 
and  ridicule  had  reduced  the  once  numerous  sect  which 
followed  Chamberlayne  to  a  small  and  select  company 
of  incorrigible  fools.  Few  even  of  the  squires  now  believed 
in  his  two  great  doctrines ;  the  doctrine  that  the  State  can,  by 
merely  calling  a  bundle  of  old  rags  ten  millions  sterling,  add 
ten  millions  sterling  to  the  riches  of  the  nation ;  and  the  doo- 
Irine  that  a  lease  of  land  for  a  term  of  years  may  be  worth 
many  times  the  fee  simple.  But  it  was  still  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  country  gentlemen  that  a  bank,  of  which  it  should 
be  the  special  business  to  advance  money  on  the  security  of 
land,  might  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  nation.  Harley  and 
the  Speaker  Foley  now  proposed  that  such  a  bank  should  be 
'  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  promised  that,  if  their 
plan  was  adopted,  the  King  should  be  amply  supplied  with 
money  for  the  next  campaign. 

■'  The  Whig  leaders,  and  especially  Montague,  saw  that  the 
scheme  was  a  delusion,  that  it  must  speedily  fail,  and  that, 
before  it  failed,  it  might  not  improbably  ruin  their  own  favorite 
institution,  the  Bank  of  England.  But  on  this  point  they  had 
against  them,  not  only  the  whole  Tory  party,  but  also  their 
master  and  many  of  their  followers.  The  necessities  of  the 
State  were  pressing.  The  offers  of  the  projectors  were  tempt- 
ing. The  Bank  of  England  had,  in  return  for  its  charter, 
advanced  to  the  State  only  one  million  at  eight  per  cent.  The . 
Land  Bank  would  advance  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half 
at  seven  per  cent.  William,  whose  chief  object  was  to  pro- 
cure money  for  the  service  of  the  year,  was  little  inclined  to 
find  fault  with  any  source  from  which  two  millions  and  a  half 
could  be  obtained.  Sunderland,  who  generally  exerted  his 
influence  in  favor  of  the  Whig  leaders,  failed  them  on  this 
occasion.  The  Whig  country  gentlemen  were  delighted  by 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  repair  their  stables,  replenish 
their  cellars,  and  give  portions  to  their  daughters.  It  was 
impossible  to  contend  against  such  a  combination  oC  force.  A 
bill  was  passed  which  authorized  the  government  to  borrow 
two  million  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  at 
teven  per  cent.  A  fund,  arising  chiefly  from  a  new  tax  on 
%lt,  was  set  apart  for  tiie  payment  of  the  interest  If,  before 
the  first  of  August,  the  subscription  for  one  half  of  this  loan 
■hould  have  been  filled,  and  if  one  half  of  the  sum  subacribed 
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should  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  the  sujscnbera 
were  to  become  a  corporate  body,  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Land  Bank.  As  this  bank  was  expressly  intended  to 
accommodate  country  gentlemen,  it  was  strictly  interdicted 
from  lending  money  on  any  private  security  other  than  a 
mortgage  of  land,  and  was  bound  to  lend  on  mortgage  at  least 
hrilf  a  million  annually.  The  interest  on  this  half  million  was 
nut  to  exceed  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  if  the  payments  were 
aunrterly,  or  four  per  cent,  if  the  payments  were  half  yearly. 
At  that  time  the  market  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mortgages 
was  full  six  per  cent.  The  shrewd  observers  at  the  Dutch 
Embassy  therefore  thought  that  capitalists  would  eschew  all 
connection  with  what  must  necessarily  be  a  losing  concern, 
and  that  the  subscription  would  never  be  half  filled  up ;  and  it 
seems  strange  that  any  sane  person  should  have  thought 
otherwise.* 

It  was  vain  however  to  reason  against  the  general  infatu- 
ation. The  Tories  exultingly  predicted  that  the  Bank  of 
Robert  Harley  would  completely  eclipse  the  Bank  of  Charles 
Montague.  The  bill  passed  both  Houses.  On  the  twenty- 
sevendi  of  April  it  received  the  royal  assent;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment was  immediately  aAerwards  prorogued. 

•  The  Act  ii  7  &  8  Will.  S,  e.  81.  Its  histery  may  be  tnond  te  «^ 
foamalf. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

On  the  seventh  of  May,  1696,  William  landed  in  Hollaad.* 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  took  the  command  of 
Jie  allied  forces,  which  were  collected  in  the  neighborlHX>d  of 
Ghent.  Villeniy  and  Boufflers  were  already  in  the  field.  Ail 
Europe  waited  impatiently  for  great  news  from  the  Nether- 
lands, but  waited  in  vain.  No  aggressive  movement  was 
made.  The  object  of  the  generals  on  both  sides  was  to  keep 
their  troops  from  dying  of  hunger ;  and  it  was  an  object  by 
no  means  easily  attained.  The  treasuries  both  of  France  and 
England  were  empty.  Lewis  had,  during  the  winter,  created 
with  great  difficulty  and  expense  a  gigantic  magazine  at  Give! 
on  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom.  The  buildings  were  commo- 
dious and  of  vast  extent  The  quantity  of  provender  laid  up 
in  them  for  horses  was  immense.  The  number  of  rations  for 
men  was  commonly  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  millions. 
But  early  in  the  spring  Athlone  and  Cohorn  had,  by  a  bold 
and  dexterous  move,  surprised  Givet,  and  had  utterly  de- 
stroyed both  storehouses  and  stores.!  France,  already  fainting 
from  exhaustion,  was  in  no  condition  to  repair  such  a  loss. 
Sieges  such  as  those  of  Mons  and  Namur  were  operations  too 
costly  for  her  means.  The  business  of  her  army  now  was, 
not  to  conquer,  but  to  subsist. 

The  army  of  William  was  reduced  to  straits  not  less  painful. 
The  material  wealth  of  England,  indeed,  had  not  been  very 
seriously  impaired  by  the  drain  which  the  war  had  caused : 
but  she  was  sufiering  severely  from  the  defective  state  of  thai 
mstrument  by  which  her  material  wealth  was  distributed. 

Saturday,  the  second  of  May,  had  been  fixed  by  Parliament 
as  the  last  day  on  which  the  clipped  crowns,  halfcrcwns  and 
shillings  were  to  be  received  by  tale  in  payment  of  taxes  | 


•  London  QaTette,  May  4,  1696. 

1  Ibid.,  March  12,  16,  1696;  Monthly  Mercury  for  March,  1696. 

t  ITie  Act  pi  jvided  that  the  clipped  money  must  be  brought  in 
before  the  fourth  of  May.  As  the  third  was  a  Sunday,  tlie  second  was 
practically  the  lattt  day. 
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The  Exchequer  was  besieged  from  dawn  till  midnight  by  an 
immense  multitude.  It  was  necessary  to  call  in  tho  guards 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order.  On  the  following  Monday 
began  a  cruel  agony  of  a  few  months,  which  was  destined  to 
be  succeeded  by  many  years  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity.* 

Most  of  the  old  silver  had  vanished.  The  new  silver  had 
scarcely  made  its  appearance.  About  four  millions  sterling, 
in  ingots  and  hammered  coin,  were  lying  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  the  milled  money  as  yet  came  fortli  very 
slowly  from  the  Mintt  Alarmists  predicted  that  the  wealtlu- 
est  and  most  enlightened  kingdom  in  Europe  would  be  re 
duced  to  the  state  of  those  barbarous  societies  in  which  a  mat 
is  bought  with  a  hatchet,  and  a  pair  of  mocassins  with  a  piece 
of  venison. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  hammered  pieces  which  had 
escaped  mutilation ;  and  sixpences  not  clipped  within  the  in- 
nermost ring  were  still  current  This  old  money  and  the 
new  money  together  made  up  a  scanty  stock  of  silver,  which« 
with  the  help  of  gold,  was  to  carry  the  nation  through  the 
summer.J  The  manufacturers  generally  contrived,  though 
with  extreme  difficulty,  to  pay  their  workmen  in  coin.^  The 
upper  classes  seem  to  have  lived  to  a  great  extent  on  credit. 
Even  an  opulent  man  seldom  had  the  means  of  discharging 
the  weekly  bills  of  his  baker  and  butcher.||  A  promissory 
note,  however,  subscribed  by  such  a  man,  was  readily  taken 
in  the  district  where  his  means  and  character  were  well  known. 
The  not<«  of  the  wealthy  moneychangers  of  Lombard  Street 
circulated  widely .fj  The  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  did 
much  service,  and  would  have  done  more,  but  for  the  unhappy 

*  L'Hermitage,  May  -J^,  1696 ;  London  Xewdetter,  May  4»  May  6. 
In  the  Newsletter  the  fourth  of  May  ia  mentioned  as  <*  the  day  lo 
much  taken  notice  of  f^r  the  uniyenal  concern  people  had  in  it." 

t  London  Newsletter,  May  21,  1696 ;   Old  Poetmaster,  June  35 ; 

L'Hermitage,  May  ^f-. 

X  Haynes's  Brief  Memoirs,  Lansdowne  MSS.,  801. 

f  See  the  petition  from  Birmingham  in  the  CommonsT  Jonmab, 
Nov.  12,  1696 ;  and  the  petition  from  Leicester,  Nov.  21. 

I  «  Money  exceeding  scarce,  so  that  none  was  paid  or  received  :  but 
all  was  on  trust.'*  —  Evelyn,  May  13.  And  again,  on  Jime  11: 
<*Want  of  current  money  to  carry  on  the  smaUest  conoena,  even 
for  daily  provisions  in  the  markets." 

f  L'Hermitage,  7^—.    See  a  Letter  of  Dryden  to  Tonson,  which 

Makme,  with  great  probability,  supposes  to  have  been  written  at  tbii 
time. 
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irhich  the  PHrliainent  had   recenttj  b(wn  led  hf 
d  Foley.     The  conSdence  which  the  public  had  fell 
werTul  RttA  opulent  Compnnj'  had  been  ohiiken  hj 
lich  e<tnbli:^h<Kl  the  Lnnil  Hank.     It  might  well  l>e 
lether  (here  would  be  room  for  the  two  rivnl  iiistt- 
nd  of  the  Iwo,  [he  younger  seeraed  to  be  the  farorite 
i-ernment   and  of  the   legiBlature.     The  stock   of  the 
^nj^land  had  gone  rapidly  down  from  a  hundred  and 
ghty-lhree.     Meanwhile   the  goldsmiihs,    who    hail 

fourth  of  May,  when  the  Exchequer  had  just  swal- 
niost  of  the  old  money,  nud  when  scarcely  any  of 
money    had    been    issued,   ihey   (locked   to   Grocers' 

inMsted  on  immediate  payment.  A  Hngle  gold- 
landed  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  Directors,  in 
nity,  acted  wisely  and  firmly.  They  refused  to  cash 
which  had  been  thus  maliciously  presented,  and  left 
ra  to  seek  a  remedy  in  Westminster  Hall.  Other 
who  fame  in  good  faith  to  ask  for  iheir  due,  were 

h   they  hated   and  dreaded.     The   bank   which  had 
i-^'uri   to  exist   unili-r   such   sjilendid   ji»-^pice.s  which 
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ihus  raised  a  sum  which  enabled  them  to  give  every  applicant 
fifteen  per  cent  in  milled  money  on  what  was  due  to  him. 
Th  ty  returned  him  his  note,  after  making  a  minute  upon  it 
tliat  part  had  been  paid.*  A  few  notes  tlius  marked  are  still 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Bank  as  memorials  of 
that  terrible  year.  The  paper  of  the  Corporation  continued 
to  Circulate  :  but  the  value  fluctuated  violently  from  day  to 
day,  and  indeed  from  hour  to  hour ;  for  the  public  mind  was 
iii  so  excitable  a  state  that  the  most  absurd  lie  which  a  stock- 
jdT)ber  could  invent  sufficed  to  send  the  price  up  or  down.  At 
one  time  the  discount  was  only  six  per  cent,  at  another  time 
twenty-four  per  cent.  A  tenpound  note,  which  had  been  taken 
m  the  morning  as  worth  more  tlian  nine  pounds,  was  often 
worth  less  than  eight  pounds  before  nigliLf 

Anotlier,  and,  at  that  conjuncture,  a  more  effectual  substi- 
tute for  a  metallic  currency,  owed  its  existence  to  the  ingenu- 
ity of  Charles  Montague.  He  had  succeeded  in  engrafting 
on  Harley^s  Land  Bank  Bill  a  clause  which  empowered  the 
government  to  issue  negotiable  paper  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  threepence  a  day  on  a  hundred  pounds.  In  the  midst 
of  the  general  distress  and  confusion  appeared  the  first  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  drawn  for  various  amounts  from  a  hundred 
pounds  down  to  five  pounds.  These  instruments  were  rapidly 
distributed  over  tlie  kingdom  by  the  post,  and  were  every 
where  welcome.  The  Jacobites  talked  violently  against  them 
in  every  cofTeehouse,  and  wrote  much  detestable  verse  against 
tliem,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  success  of  Uie  plan  waa 
such,  that  the  ministers  at  one  time  resolved  to  issue  twenty 
shilling  bills,  and  even  fifteen  shilling  bills,  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  resolution  was 
carried  into  efTecl.f 

♦  L'Uermitage,  June  ^,  1696. 

t  On  this  subject  see  the  Short  History  of  the  Last  Parliament,  1699 ; 
NarcissuK  Luttreirs  Diary ;  the  newspapers  of  1696  paasim,  and  tha 
letters  of  L*  Hermitage  passim.  See  also  the  petition  of  the  Clothieit 
of  (jloucester  in  the  Commons'  Journal,  Nov.  27«  1696.  Oldmixon, 
who  had  been  liimself  a  sufferer,  T^Titcs  on  this  subject  with  even  mora 
than  his  ui>ual  acrimony. 

t  See  L-Hermiuge.  June  if.  ^.  i^,  Aug.  ^,  ^^,  1696. 

rUo  Postman  of  Au<^f:t  15  mentions  the  great  benefit  derived  firomtha 
Exc}iequcr  Bills,  liie  Pegasus  of  Aug.  24  says :  ••  The  Exchequer  Bills 
do  «  oro  and  more  obtain  with  the  public ;  and  'tis  no  wonder."  Th« 
Pe*.;asu&  of  Au^.  28  says;  **lliey  ]>ass  as  money  firom  band  to  band; 
'tis  o'werved  that  such  as  cry  them  don-n  are  ill  affected  to  tbe  goTem- 

47* 
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lifficull  to  imagine  how,  without  the  Exchequer  Billa, 
;rnmpiit  of  t)ie  country  could  have  been  carried  oa 
li.it  year.     Kvcry  source  of  revenue  had  been  af- 
r  till!  stale  of  the  cirrency  ;  and  one  source, on  wliich 
amem  had  confidently  reckoned  for  the  means  of  d©. 
nore  than  half  tlie  charge  of  the  war,  had  yielded  not 
farthing. 

Jtn  expected  from  the  Land  Rank  was  near  two  mil. 
hundred  thousand  pounds.     Of  tliis  sum  one  half  vom 
iscribed,  and  one  quarter  paid  up  by  the  first  of  Au- 
'he  King,  juat  before  his  departure,  had  signed  a  waT' 

y  were  the  most  eminent,  to  receive  the  names  of  ttw 
ora.*     A  great  meeting  of  persons  interested  in  the 
«n9  held  in  Uie  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple.     Ona 
19   Opened  nt   Kxeter  Change,  another  at  Mereera' 
'orty  agents  went  down  into  the  country,  and  an- 
to  the  Uinded  gentry  of  every  shire  the  appronch  of 
■n  uge  of  high  rents  and  tow  inicreat.     The  Council 
icy,  in   ordur  to  set   an   txampte  to  the   nation,   put 
a   King's  name  for  five  thousand  pounds;    and  the 
trs  assured    the  world  lh:it  the   subscription   would 
be  fiUi'd.f      But  when   ihn-e  wwk^  bid  imsspH  awnv, 
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of  course  were  not  able  to  lend  it  The  moneyed  class  alone 
eould  supply  what  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Land 
Bank ;  and  the  Land  Bank  was  avowedly  intended  to  dimin- 
ish the  profits,  to  destroy  the  political  influence,  and  to  lower 
the  social  position  of  the  moneyed  class.  As  the  usurert 
did  not  choose  to  take  on  themselves  the  expense  of  putting 
down  usury,  the  whole  plan  failed  in  a  manner  which,  if  tlie 
aspect  of  public  affairs  had  been  less  alarming,  would  have 
been  exquisitely  ludicrous.  The  day  drew  near.  The  neatly 
ruled  pages  of  the  subscription  book  at  Mercers*  Hall  were 
still  blank.  The  Commissioners  stood  aghast.  In  their  dis« 
tress  they  applied  to  the  government  for  indulgence.  Many 
great  capitalists,  they  said,  wdre  desirous  to  subscribe,  but 
stood  aloof  because  the  terms  were  too  hard.  There  ought  to 
be  some  relaxation.  Would  the  Council  of  Regency  consent 
to  an  abatement  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ?  The 
finances  were  in  such  a  state,  and  the  letters  in  which  the 
King  represented  his  wants  were  so  urgent,  that  the  Council 
of  Regency  hesitated.  The  Commissioners  were  asked 
whether  they  would  engage  to  raise  the  whole  sum,  with  this 
abatement.  Their  answer  was  unsatisfactory.  They  did  not 
venture  to  say  that  they  could  command  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  The  negotiation  was,  therefore,  bro- 
ken off.  The  first  of  August  came ;  and  the  whole  amount 
contributed  by  the  whole  nation  to*  the  magnificent  undertak- 
ing from  which  so  much  had  been  expected  was  two  thousand 
one  hundred  pounds.* 

Just  at  this  conjuncture  Portland  arrived  from  the  Conti- 
nent. He  had  been  sent  by  Williaip  with  charge  to  obtain 
money,  at  whatever  cost  and  from  whatever  quarter.  The 
King  had  strained  his  private  credit  in  Holland  to  procure 
bread  for  his  army.  But  all  was  insufficient  He  wrote  to 
his  Ministers  that,  unless  they  could  send  him  a  speedy  sup- 
ply, his  troops  would  either  rise  in  mutiny  or  desert  by  thou- 
sands. He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  call 
Parliament  together  during  his  absence.  But,  if  no  other  re- 
source could  be  devised,  that  hazard  must  be  run.f  The 
Council  of  Regency,  in  extreme  embarrassment^  began  to 
wish  that  the  terms,  hard  as  they  were,  which  had  been  offered 

•  L'Hcnnitage,  Julv  f^,  ^ J,  1096  ;  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  25  ; 
Pirifl  Gazette,  June  80,  August  25 ;  Old  Postmaster,  July  9. 

t  William  to  Heinsius,  July  30,  1696 ;  William  to  SbzewsbiniC 
July  23,  30,  31. 
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itiatiun  was  renewed.     Shrc^vsbury,  Godolphin,  aiid 

ml    Foloy,  wlio  had    recently  prelended  that  eight 
liousand  pounds  were  ready  lo  be  subscribed  to  the 
k.     The   Miniaiera  gave  assurances,  liial,  if,  at  ihu 
re,  even   half   ihat   sum   were   advanced,  those   who 
this  service  lo  the  Siute  should,  in  il.e  neat  swsion, 
jraied  aa  a  Nnlionul  Land  Biink.    Hariey  and  Foley 
smised,  with  an  air  of  confidence,  to  raise  what  wa« 
Bui  they  soon  went  buck   from   their  word  :  they 
great  inclination  to  be  punctilious  and  quarrelsome 
ies:  at  len{;th  the  eight  hundred  tliousand  pounds 
to    Tarty   thousand ;    and   even   the   forty   thousand 
lad  only  on  hard  conditions.*     Su  ended  the  great 
}f'  the  Land  Bank.     The  commission  expired,  and 
1  were  closed. 

iw  the  Council  of  Regency,  almost  in  despair,  had 
o  the  Bank  of  Enjjland.     Two  hundred  thousand 
19  the  very  smallest  sum  which  would  suffice  lo  meet 
i  most   pressing  wains.      Would   the   Bank  of  Eng- 
nce  thai  sum  f     The  capitalists  who  had  the  chief 
lal  corporation  were  in  bnd   humor,  and   not  without 
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a  great  upoch  m  the  history  of  the  Bank,  the  General  Court 
was  held.  In  the  chair  sate  Sir  John  Houblon,  the  Governor, 
who  was  also  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and,  what  would  in  our 
time  be  thought  strange,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Admirahy. 
Sir  John,  in  a  speech,  every  word  of  which  had  been  written 
and  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Directors,  explained 
the  case,  and  implored  the  assembly  to  stand  by  King  Wil- 
liam. There  was  at  first  a  little  murmuring.  "  If  our  notes 
would  do,^'  it  was  said,  ^^  we  should  be  most  willing  to  assist 
His  Majesty :  but  two. hundred  thousand  pounds  in  hard  money 

at  a  time  like  this ."    The  Governor  announced  explicitly 

that  nothing  but  gold  or  silver  would  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  ai  my  in  Fljinders.  At  length  the  question  was  put  to  tho 
vote  ;  and  every  lumd  in  the  Hall  was  held  up  for  sending  tho 
money.  The  letters  from  the  Dutch  emba^  informed  the 
States  General  that  the  events  of  that  day  had  bound  the  Bank 
and  the  government  together  m  close  alliance,  and  that  sev- 
eral of  the  ministers  had,  immediately  afler  the  meeting,  pur- 
chased stock  merely  in  order  to  give  a  pledge  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  body  which  had  rendered  so  great  a  service  to 
the  State.* 

Meanwhile  strenuous  exertions  were  making  to  hasten  the 
recoinage.  Since  the  Restoration  the  Mint  had,  like  every 
other  public  establishment  in  the  kingdom,  been  a  nest  of 
idlers  and  jobbers.  The  important  office  of  Warden,  worth 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  a  year,  had  become  a  mere 
sinecure,  and  had  been  filled  by  a  succession  of  fine  gentle- 
men, who  were  well  known  at  the  hazard  table  of  Whitehall, 
but  who  never  condescended  to  come  i^ear  the  Tower.  This 
office  had  just  become  vacant,  and  Montague  had  obtained  it 
for  Newton.f  The  ability,  the  industry  and  the  strict  upright- 
ness of  the  great  philosopher  speedily  produced  a  complete 

*  L'Hermitage,  Aug.  ^f ,  1696.  Among  the  records  of  the  Bank  la 
A  reflolution  of  the  Directors  prescribing  the  very  words  which  Sir 
John  Uoublon  was  to  use.  William's  sense  of  the  service  done  by  tha 
Bank  on  this  occasion  is  expressed  in  his  letter  to  Shrewsbury,  of 

^  ".  One  of  the  Directors,  in  a  letter  concerning  the  Bank,  print- 
ed in  1697,  says :  **  The  Directors  could  not  have  answered  it  to  their 
members,  had  it  been  for  sny  less  occasion  than  the  preservation  of  ths 
kingdom." 

t  Ilaynes's  Brief  Memoiree;  Lansdowne  MSS.,  801.  MontagaflTi 
friendly  letter  to  Newton,  announcing  the  appointment,  has  been  it- 

peateiUy  printed.    It  hnan  date  March  19,  169§« 
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througliout  die  department  whicli  was  itnder  bti 

lie  (ievoled  himself  to  lib  task  with  an  activity 

liim  QO  time  to  spare  for  those  ptirauits  in  which  ha 

sed  Archimedes  and  Galileo.     Till  the  great  work 

pletely  done,  he  resisted  tirmly,  and  almost  angrilj, 

mpt  that  was  rnnde  by  men  of  science,  here  or  OB 

lent,  to  draw  him  awuy  from  l.is  olTicial   dutiea.f 

lofRcers  of  the  Mint  had  thought  it  a  great  feat  to 

*  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand    pounds  in  ■ 

hen   Montague  talked  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand, 

of   form    and    precedent    pronounced    the   thtuff 

slo.     But  the  eaergy  of  the  young  Chancellor  of 

■qiier  and  of  hia  friend  the  Warden  accomplished 

r  wonders.     Soon  nineteen  mills  were  going  at  oncfl 

ver.     As  fast  as  men  could  he  trained  to  the  work 

Bn,  bands  of  them  were  sent  olF  to  other  parts  of  the 

Mints  were  established  at  Bristol,  York,  Escier, 

ind  Chester,     This  arrangement  was  in  the  highest 

pular.     The  machinery  and  the  workmen  were  we\- 

:w  stations  wiih  the  nnging  of  bells  and  the 

e  very  great  pica 
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firing  of  guns.  The  weekly  issue  increased  to  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  to  eighty  thousand,  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and  a^ 
lengtl:  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ♦  Yet  even  this 
issue,  though  great,  not  only  beyond  precedent,  but  beyond 
hope,  was  scanty  when  compared  with  the  demands  of  the 
nation.  Nor  did  all  the  newly  stamped  silver  pass  into  circu- 
lation :  for  during  the  summer  and  autumn  th(jse  politician! 
who  were  for  raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin  were  active 
and  clamorous ;  and  it  was  generally  expected  that,  as  soon 
as  tt.e  Parliament  should  recissembie,  the  standard  would  be 
lowered.  Of  course  no  person  who  thought  it  probable  that 
he  should,  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  be  able  to  pay  a  debt  of  a 
pound  with  three  crown  pieces  instead  of  four,  was  willing  to 
part  with  a  crown  piece  till  that  day  arrived.  Most  of  the 
milled  pieces  were  therefore  hoarded.f  May,  June  and  July 
passed  away  without  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  good  money.  It  was  not  till  August  that  the  keenest  ob- 
server could  discern  the  first  faint  signs  of  returning  pros- 
perity.f 

The  distress  of  the  common  people  was  severe,  and  waa 
aggravated  by  the  follies  of  magistrates  and  by  the  arts  of 
malcontents.  A  squire  who  was  one  of  the  quorum  would 
sometimes  think  it  his  duty  to  administer  to  hb  neighbors,  at 
this  trying  conjuncture,  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  equity ; 
and  as  no  two  of  these  rural  prsetors  had  exactly  the  same 
notion  of  what  was  equitable,  their  edicts  added  confusion  to 
confusion.  In  one  parish  people  were,  in  outrageous  violation 
of  the  law,  threatened  with  the  stocks,  if  they  refubod  to  take 
clipped  shillings  by  tale.  In  the  next  parish  it  was  danflerous 
to  pay  such  shillings  except  by  weight§     The  enemies  of 


*  Hopton  Haynes's  Brief  Memoires ;  Lansdowne  M88.,  801 ;  ths 
Old  Posunaster,  July  4,  1696 ;  the  Poetman,  May  30,  July  4,  Sep- 
tember 12, 19,  October  8 ;  L'Hennitage's  deBpatcheB  of  ti^  stiinmei  and 
autumn,  passim. 

t  Palis  Gazette,  Aug.  11,  1696. 

X  On  the  7th  of  August,  L'Hermitage  remarked  fat  the  first  t&ne 
that  money  seemed  to  be  more  abundant. 

^  Compare  Edmund  Bohn's  Letter  to  Carer  of  the  81st  of  July, 
1696,  with  the  Paris  Gazette  of  the  same  date.  Bohn's  deserlpttan  of 
the  state  of  Norfolk  is  colored,  no  doubt,  by  his  constitutionaUy  gloomy 
temper,  and  by  the  feeling  with  which  he,  not  unnaturally*  regarded 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  statistics  are  not  to  be  trusted;  and  hie 
predictions  were  signally  falsified.  But  he  may  be  beliered  ia  It 
plaxn  fads  which  happened  in  his  immediatfr  neighlniffhood* 
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;rnment,  al  tlie  same  lime,  labored  indefati^My  !a 
c-ition.      They  harangued  in  every  place  of  publio 
roin  the  Chocolate  House  in  Saint  James's  Street  to 
ed  kitchen  of  the  alehouse  on  the  village  gieen.     In 
d  prose  they  incited  the  sufrering  multitude  to  rise  up 
Of  the  tracts  which  they  published  at  this  time,  th« 
narkablc  waswriltcn  by  a  deprived  priest  named  Gras- 
)f  whose  ferocity  and  scurrility  the  most  respeclahia 
s  !>ad  long  been  ashamed.     He  now  did  his  best  to 
1  the  rabble  to  tear  in  pieces  those  membera  of  Parlia- 
10  had  voted  for  the  reHtoration  of  the  currency.*      t 
B  too  much  to  say  that   the  malignant  industry  ot   thj 
1  of  men  like  him  produced   no  effect  on  a  popuiatinn 
las   doubtless  severely   tried.      There   were    riots  in 
laris  of  the  country,  but  riots  which  were  suppressed 
e  difficulty,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  without 
ding  of  a  drop  of  blood-f     In  one  place  a  crowd  of 
lorant  creatures,  excited  by  some  knavish  agitftlor, 
the  house  of  a  Whig  member  of  Parliament,  and 
isly  insisted  on  having  their  short  money  cii<inged. 
iileman  consented,  and  desired  to  know  how  much 
:  brougliL     After  some  delay  they  were  able  to  pro- 
injrlo  clipped  halfcrown.I     Such  lumidls  ns  this  were 
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was  beyond  all  praise.  The  Judges  when,  in  September^ 
they  returned  from  their  circuits,  reported  thai  the  temper  of 
the  nation  was  excellent.''^  There  was  a  patience,  a  reasona- 
bleness, a  good  nature,  a  good  faith,  which  nobody  had  antici- 
pated. Every  body  felt  that  nothing  but  mutual  help  and 
mutual  forbearance  could  prevent  the  dissolution  of  socioty. 
A  hard  creditor,  who  sternly  demanded  payment  to  the  day 
in  milled  money,  was  pointed  at  in  the  streets,  and  was 
beset  by  his  own  creditors  with  demands  which  soon  brought 
him  to  reason.  Much  uneasiness  had  been  felt  about  tho 
troops.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  pay  them  regularly :  if 
they  were  not  paid  regularly,  it  might  well  be  apprehended 
>iat  they  would  supply  their  wants  by  rapine ;  and  such  rap* 
die  it  was  certain  that  the  nation,  altogether  unaccustomed 
o  military  exaction  and  oppression,  would  not  tamely  endure. 
But,  strange  to  say,  there  was,  through  this  trying  year,  a 
better  understanding  than -had  ever  been  known  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the  cojnmunity.  The  gentry,  the 
farmers,  the  shopkeepers  supplied  the  redcoats  with  necessa- 
ries in  a  manner  so  friendly  and  liberal  that  there  was  no 
brawling  and  no  marauding.  ^^  Severely  as  these  difficulties 
have  been  felt,"  L'Hermitage  writes,  "  they  have  produced 
one  happy  effect :  they  have  shown  how  good  the  spirit  of  the 
country  is.  No  person,  however  favorable  his  opinion  of  the 
English  may  have  been,  could  have  expected  that  a  time  of 
such  suifering  would  have  been  a  time  of  such  tranquillity.''  f 
Men  who  loved  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  complicated  maze 
of  human  aifairs,  the  marks  of  more  than  human  wisdom, 
were  of  opinion  that,  but  for  the  interference  of  a  gracious 
Providence,  the  plan  so  elaborately  devised  by  great  states- 
men and  great  philosophers  would  have  failed  completely  and 
ignominiously.  Often,  since  the  Revolution,  the  English  had 
been  sullen  and  querulous,  unreasonably  jealous  of  the  Dutch« 
and  disposed  to  put  the  worst  construction  on  every  act  of 
the  King.  Had  the  fourth  of  May  found  our  ancestors  in 
such  a  mood,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  sharp  distrest, 
irritating  minds  already  irritable,  would  have  caused  aii  out* 
break  which  must  have  shaken  and  might  have  subverted  the 
throne  of  William.  Happily,  at  the  moment  at  which  the 
loyalty  of  the  nation  was  put  to  the  most  severe  test,  the 

*  L'Hermitage,  Oct.  -^^  1696. 
t  L'Hermitage,  July  )9,  Oct.  A,  A>  ^^^ 
▼OL.  rv.  48 
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0  popular  than  he  had  erer  been  sincn  the  day 

1  the  Crown  was  Icndcrcd  to  him  in  the  Banijueiins 

)  ploi  which  had  been  laid  apiinsi  hia  life  had 

rai   disgiisl  and  horror.      His  reserved  miinners, 

n  utlachnients  were   forgotten.      He  had   become   an 

r  pergonal   interest  anil   of  personal  affection  to   tui 

They  were   every  where  coming  in  crowds  to  sign 

I'limeiit  which  bound  ihem  to  defend  and  to  avenge 

V  were  every  where  carrying  about  in  their  bats 

'of  their  loy;.lly  1o  him.     They  could  hardly  ba 

Bd  from   inflicting  summary  punishment  on  the  few 

f  dared  openly  to  question  his  title.      Jacobite    wa» 

■'nonyme  for  cutthroat.     Noted  Jacobite   laymen  had 

Ined  a  foul  murder.     Noted  Jacobite  priests  had,  in 

lof  ilay,  and  in  the  administration  of  a  solemn  ordi- 

J  religion,  indicated  their  approbation  of  that  murder. 

■neat  and  pious  men,  who  thought  that  their  allcj^ancs 

1  due  to  Jumos,  had  indignantly  relinquished  all  con* 

s  who  seemed  to  think  that  a  rigiiteous  end 

unrighteous  means.      Such  was  the  state  of 

ing  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1696;  and 

I   hardships  which,  in   any   nf  the  seven 

iild  cerlninlv  hnve   produced   a  rpbellion. 
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deserti(n.  Soon  however  it  began  to  be  suspected  .hat  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  secretly  treating  whli  the  enemy.  He 
solemnly  assured  Gal  way,  who  represented  England  at  the 
Court  of  Turin,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
such  suspicions,  and  sent  to  William  letters  filled  with  profes- 
sions of  zeal  for  the  common  cause,  and  witli  earnest  entrea- 
ties for  more  money.  This  dissimulation  continued  till  a 
French  army,  commanded  by  Catinat,  appeared  in  PiedmonL 
Then  the  Duke  threw  off  his  disguise,  concluded  peace  with 
France,  joined  his  troops  to  those  of  Catinat,  marched  into 
the  Milanese,  and  informed  the  allies  whom  he  had  just  aban- 
doned that,  unless  they  wished  to  have  him  for  an  enemy, 
they  must  declare  Italy  neutral  ground.  The  Courts  of  Vi- 
enna and  Madrid,  in  great  dismay,  submitted  to  the  ternifl 
which  he  dictated.  William  expostulated  and  protested  in 
vain.  His  influence  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  The 
genen&l  opinion  of  Europe  was,  that  the  riches  and  the  credit 
of  England  were  completely  exhausted  ;  and  both  her  con* 
federates  and  her  enemies  imagined  that  they  might  safely 
treat  htsr  with  indignity.  Spain,  true  to  her  invariable  max- 
im that  every  thing  ought  to  be  done  for  her  and  nothing  by 
her,  had  the  effrontery  to  reproach  the  Prince  to  whom  she 
owed  it  that  she  had  not  lost  the  Netherlands  and  Catalonia, 
because  he  had  not  sent  troops  and  ships  to  defend  her  pos- 
sessions in  Italy.  The  Imperial  ministers  formed  and  exe- 
cuted resolutions  gravely  aiOTecting  the  interests  of  the  coali- 
tion without  consulting  him  who  had  been  the  author  and  the 
aoul  of  the  coalition.*  Lewis  had,  af\er  the  failure  of  the 
Assassination  Plot,  made  up  his  mind  to  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  recognizing  Wil'inm,  and  had  authorized  Cal- 
lieres  to  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect.  But  the  defection 
of  Savoy,  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  the  disunion  among  the  al- 
lies, and,  above  all,  the  distresses  of  England,  exaggerated 
as  they  were  in  all  the  letters  wh*ch  the  Jacobites  of  Saint 
Germains  received  from  the  Jacobites  of  Liondon,  produced 
a  change.  The  tone  of  Callieres  becnme  high  and  arrogant : 
he  went  back  from  his  word,  and  refused  to  give  any  pledge 
that  his  master  would  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  aa 
King  of  Great  Britain.    The  joy  was  g>«at  among  the  non- 

«  Tbtf  Monthly  MercurieB ;  Correspondenor  V^tsps^a  Sltrr^ftbniy 
tnd  Oalway ;  William  to  Heinsius,  July  23,  Z^  1696  i  y^m*4t  ff  >M 
If  irqreat  ii  Leganek 
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jurors.  They  had  always,  they  said,  been  ceitoin  that  tht 
Great  Monarch  would  not  be  so  unmindful  of  his  owq  ^  xy 
and  of  the  common  interest  of  Sovereigns  as  to  abandon  th« 
cause  of  his  unfortunate  guests,  and  to  call  a  usurper  his 
brother.  They  knew  from  the  best  authority  that  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  had  lately,  at  Pontainebleau,  given  satisfac* 
tory  assurances  on  this  subject  to  King  James.  Indeed,  theie 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  project  of  an  invasion  of  our 
blund  was  again  seriously  discussed  at  Versailles.*  Catinat  9 
army  was  now  at  liberty.  France,  relieved  from  all  appre- 
hension on  the  side  of  Savoy,  might  spare  twenty  thousand 
men  for  a  descent  on  England ;  and,  if  the  misery  and  dis- 
content  here  were  such  as  was  generally  reported,  the  nation 
might  bo  disposed  to  receive  foreign  deliverers  with  open 
arms. 

So  gloomy  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before  William,  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  1696,  he  quitted  his  camp  in  the  Netherlandf 
for  England.  His  servants  here  meanwhile  were  looking  for* 
ward  to  his  arrival  with  very  strong  and  very  various  emotions. 
The  whole  political  world  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by 
1  cause  which  did  not  at  first  appear  commensurate  to  such  an 
effect. 

During  his  absence,  the  search  for  the  Jacobites  who  had 
oeen  concerned  m  the  plots  of  the  preceding  winter  had  not 
been  intermitted ;  and  of  these  Jacobites  none  was  in  greater 
peril  than  Sir  John  Fenwick.  His  birth,  his  connections,  the 
high  situations  which  he  had  filled,  the  indefatigable  activity 
with  which  he  had,  during  several  years,  labored  to  subvert 
the  government,  and  the  personal  insolence  with  which  he  had 
treated  the  deceased  Queen,  marked  him  out  as  a  man  fit  to 
be  made  an  example.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  concealing 
himself  from  the  ofHcers  of  justice  till  the  first  heat  of  pursuit 
was  over.  In  his  hiding  place  he  thought  of  an  ingenious 
device  which  might,  as  he  conceived,  save  him  from  the  fate 
of  his  friends  Charnock  and  Parkyns.  Two  witnesses  were 
ne4*.essary  to  convict  him.  It  appeared  from  what  had  passed 
on  the  trials  of  his  accomplices,  that  there  were  only  two  wit 
nesses  who  could  prove  his  guilt.  Porter  and  Goodman.  Hia 
life  was  safe  if  either  of  these  men  could  be  persuaded  to 
abscond. 

♦  WiUiam  to  Heinsius,  4^,  Nov.  ^f.  Nov.  if,  1696;  Prior  to 
Lexington,  Nov.  J^  ;  VUIiers  to  Shiewsl  ury,  Nov.  ^|. 
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Fenwick  was  not  the  only  person  who  had  strong  reason  to 
wish  that  Porter  or  Goodman,  or  both,  might  be  induced  to 
leave  England.  Aylesbury  had  been  arrested,  ana  committed 
to  the  Tower ;  and  he  well  knew  that,  if  these  men  appeared 
against  him,  his  head  would  be  in  serious  danger.  His  friends 
and  Fenwick^s  raised  what  was  thought  a  sufficient  sum;  and 
two  Irishmen,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day, 
bogtrotters,  a  barber  named  Clancy,  and  a  disbanded  captain 
named  Donelagh,  undertook  the  work  of  corruption. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  on  Porter.  Clancy  contrived 
to  full  in  with  him  at  a  tavern,*  threw  out  significant  hints,  and, 
finding  that  those  hints  were  favorably  received,  opened  a 
regular  negotiation.  The  terms  offered  were  alluring ;  three 
hundred  guinqas  down,  three  hundred  more  as  soon  as  the 
witness  should  be  beyond  sea,  a  handsome  annuity  for  life,  a 
free  pardon  from  King  James,  and  a  secure  retreat  in  France. 
Porter  seemed  inclined,  and  perhaps  was  really  inclined,  to 
consent.  He  said  that  he  still  was  what  he  had  been,  that  he 
was  at  heart  attached  to  the  good  cause,  but  that  he  had  been 
tried  beyond  his  strength.  Life  was  sweet.  It  was  easy  for 
men  who  had  never  been  in  danger  to  say  that  none  but  a 
villain  would  save  himself  by  hanging  his  associates :  but  a 
few  hours  in  Newgate,  with  the  near  prospect  of  a  journey  on 
a  sledge  to  Tyburn,  would  teach  such  boasters  to  be  mure 
charitable.  After  repeatedly  conferring  with  Clancy,  Porter 
was  introduced  to  Fenwick's  wife.  Lady  Mary,  a  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  Every  thing  was  soon  settled.  Donelagh 
made  the  arrangements  for  the  flight.  A  boat  was  in  waiting. 
The  letters  which  were  to  secure  to  the  fugitive  the  protection 
of  King  James  were  prepared  by  Fenwick.  The  hour  and 
place  were  fixed  at  which  Porter  was  to  receive  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  promised  reward.  But  his  heart  misgave  him. 
He  had,  in  truth,  gone  such  lengths  that  it  would  have  been 
madness  in  him  to  turn  back.  He  had  sent  Charnock,  King, 
Keyes,  Friend,  Parkyns,  Rookwood,  Cranburne,  to  the  gallows. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  a  Judas  could  ever  be  really  for- 
given. In  France,  among  the  friends  and  comrades  of  tliose 
whom  he  had  destroyed,  his  life  would  not  be  worth  one  day's 
purchase.  No  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  would  avert  the 
Rtroke  of  the  avenger  of  blood.  Nay,  who  could  say  that  the 
Sribe  now  offered  was  not  a  l)ait  intended  to  lure  the  victim  to 
she  place  where  a  terrible  doom  awaited  him  ?  Porter  resolved 
vo  be  true  fo  that  government  under  which  alone  be  could  be 
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e  carried  to  Whilehal!  informntion  of  the  wha.e  in 
and  ho  received  full  instructions  from  tJie  ministera. 
ove  of  the  duy  ll.xcd  for  his  departure  he  had  a  fare* 
>eling  with  Clnncy  at  n  tavern.     Three  hundred  guinena 
lunled  cm  on  ihe  table.     Poner  poclteted  them,  ana 
Bignnl.     Insiimly  acvoral  messengers  from  the  ofTice 
iecrelary  of  Stale  rushed  iuto  the  room,  and  produced 
int.     Tiie  unluclty  bnrher  was  carried  olf  to  prison, 
r  his  offence,  convicted  and  pilloried.* 

At  the  next  aessinns  for  the  City  of  London  a  Sill  of 
em  against  him.  Cot  hif;h  treason,  was  laid  before  thfl 
ury.     Porter  and  Goodman  appeared  as  witnesses  for 
wn ;  and  the  bill  was  found.     FenwicJt  now  thought 
was  high  time  to  steal  away  to  the  Continent     Ar- 
enis  were  made  for  his  passage.     He  quitted  his  hid- 
:e,  and  repaired  to  Romney  Marsh,     There  he  hoped 
shelter  till   the  vessel  which  was  lo  convey  him  ncrosa 
mnel  should  arrive.     For,  though  Hum's  establishment 
?n   broken  up,  ihere   were   still   in  thai  dreary   region 
ers  who  carried   on   more   than   one   lawless  trade,      ll 
1  that  two  of  ibese   men   had  jiisl   teen  arrested  on  a 
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toon  approached  the  shore,  and  showed  English  coloni :  but 
to  the  practised  eyes  of  the  Kentish  fishermen  she  looked 
much  like  a  French  privateer.  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess 
her  errand.  After  waiting  a  short  time  in  vain  for  her  )  as* 
aenger,  she  stood  out  to  sea.* 

Fenwick,  unluckily  for  himself,  was  able  so  far  to  elude  tho 
vigilance  of  those  who  had  charge  of  him  as  to  scrawl  with  a 
lead  pencil  a  short  letter  to  his  wife.  Every  line  contained 
evidence  of  his  guilt.  All,  he  wrote,  was  over :  he  was  a 
d«!ad  man,  unless,  indeed,  his  friends  could,  by  dint  of  solici* 
tation,  obtain  a  pardon  for  him.  Perhaps  the  united  entreaties 
of  all  the  Howards  might  succeed.  He  would  go  abroad  :  he 
would  solemnly  promise  never  again  to  set  foot  on  English 
ground,  and  never  to  draw  sword  against  the  government.  Or 
would  it  be  possible  to  bribe  a  juryman  or  two  to  starve  out 
the  rest  ?  "  That,"  he  wrote,  "  or  nothing  can  save  me.** 
This  billet  was  intercepted  in  its  way  to  the  post,  and  sent  up 
to  Whitehall.  Fen  wick  was  soon  carried  to  London  and 
brought  before  the  Lords  Justices.  At  first  he  held  high  lan- 
guage, and  bade  defiance  to  his  accusers.  He  was  lold  iha 
he  had  not  always  been  so  confident ;  and  his  letter  to  his  wift 
was  laid  before  him.  He  had  not  till  then  been  aware  that  i 
had  fallen  into  hands  for  which  it  was  not  intended.  His  dis» 
tress  and  confusion  became  great.  He  felt  that,  if  he  wcrt 
instantly  sent  before  a  jury,  a  conviction  was  inevitable.  On€ 
chance  remained.  If  he  could  delay  his  trial  for  a  short  time, 
the  judges  would  leave  town  for  their  circuits  :  a  few  weekf 
would  be  gained ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  something 
might  be  done. 

He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  Lord  Steward, 
Devonshire,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  had  some  connection 
of  a  friendly  kind.  The  unhappy  man  declared  that  he  threw 
himself  entirely  on  the  royal  mercy,  and  offered  to  disclose  all 
th!it  be  knew  touching  the  plots  of^  the  Jacobites.  That  he 
knew  much  nobody  could  doubt.  Devonshire  advised  his  col- 
leagues to  postpone  the  trial  till  the  pleasure  of  William  could 
be  known.  This  advice  was  taken.  The  King  was  informed 
of  what  had  passed  ;  and  he  soon  sent  an  answer  directing 
Devonshire  to  receive  the  prisoner's  confession  in  wnting,aiia 
U)  send  it  over  to  the  Netherlands  with  all  speed.t 

*  liondoii  Gazette;  Narcissus  Luttrell;  L'Heriiiitage,  June  jr^; 
Postman,  June  II. 

f  Life  of  William  III.»  1703.  Yemon's  evidence,  given  in  hi»  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Nov.  16, 1696. 


ck  had  now  to  consider  what  he  should  confess.    Had 
■ding  to  hta  promise,  revealed  all  that  he  knew,  thtiru 
D  doubt  thai  his  evidence  would  have  seriously  nflect- 
Jacobite  noblemen,  genilcmen  and  clergymen.     Bui, 
e  was  very  unwilling  to  die,  attachment  to  his  j^rty 
lis  mind,  a  stronger  sentiment  than  the  fear  of  death. 
ight  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  construct  a  story, 
iglit  possibly  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  earn  his 
vhich  would  at  least  put  off  his  trial  some  months,  ytit 
juld  not  injure  a  single  sincere  adherent  of  the  ban- 
lasty,  nav,  which  would  ctiuse  disii-ess  and  embarnias- 
he  enemies  of  thai  dynasty,  and  which  would  fill  the 
e  Council,  and  the  Parlinment  of  Wdliam  with  fean 
lositics.     lie  would  divulge  nothing  that  could  affect 
e  Jacobites  who  had  ropeiitcdly  awaited,  with  pistols 
.nd  horses  saddled,  (he  landing  of  the  rightful  King 
nicd   by  u  French  army.     But  if  there  were  false 
:  who  had  mocked  their  banished  Sovereign  year  after 
1  professions  of  atlachmcnl  and  promises  of  service, 
■lad,  at  every  great  crisis,  found  some  excuse  for  <Iis- 
ig  him,  and  who  were  at  ihat  momciii  among  ihe  chi<-f 
of  the  usurper's  ihroiie,  why  should  ihey  be  spared  ? 
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die  House  uf  Stuart.  Both  bad  taken  a  great  part  o  t>»o 
Revolution.  The  names  of  both  were  subscribed  to  the  iii« 
Btrument  which  had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England. 
One  of  them  was  now  his  Minister  for  Maritime  Affairs ;  the 
c»ther  his  Principal  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  neither  had  been 
('instantly  faithful  to  him.  Both  had,  soon  after  his  accession, 
bitterly  resented  his  wise  and  magnanimous  impartiality,  which^ 
to  their  minds,  disordered  by  party  spirit,  seemed  to  be  unjust 
and  ungrateful  partiality  for  the  Tory  faction  ;  and  both  had, 
in  their  spleen,  listened  to  agents  from  Saint  Germains.  Rus* 
sell  had  vowed  by  all  that  was  most  sacred  that  he  would  him* 
self  bring  back  his  exiled  Sovereign.  But  the  vow  was  broken 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  uttered ;  and  he  to  whom  the  royal 
fam'ly  had  looked  as  to  a  second  Monk  had  crushed  the  hopes 
of  that  family  at  La  Hogue.  Shrewsbury  had  not  gone  such 
lengtlis.  Yet  he  too,  while  out  of  humor  with  William,  had 
tampered  with  the  agents  of  James.  With  the  power  and 
reputation  of  these  two  great  men  were  closely  connected  the 
power  and  reputation  of  the  whole  Whig  party.  That  party, 
after  some  quarrels,  which  were  in  truth  quarrels  of  lovers, 
was  now  cordially  reconciled  to  William,  and  bound  to  him  by 
the  stronj^est  ties.  If  those  ties  could  be  dissolved,  if  he  could 
be  induced  to  regard  with  distrust  and  aversion  the  only  set 
of  men  which  was  on  principle  and  with  enthusiasm  devoted 
to  his  interests,  his  enemies  would  indeed  have  reason  to  re« 
joice. 

With  such  views  as  these  Fenwick  delivered  to  Devon- 
shire  a  paper  so  cunningly  composed  that  it  would  probably 
have  brought  some  severe  calamity  on  the  Prince  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  had  not  that  Prince  been  a  man  of  singu* 
larly  clear  judgment  and  singularly  lofty  spirit.  The  paper 
contained  scarcely  any  thing  respecting  those  Jacobite  plots 
in  which  the  writer  had  been  himself  concerned,  and  ot 
which  he  intimately  knew  all  the  details.  It  contained  noth* 
ing  which  could  be  of  the  smallest  prejudice  to  any  person 
who  was  really  hostile  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  The 
whole  narrative  was  made  up  of  stories,  too  true  for  the 
most  part,  yet  resting  on  no  better  authority  than  hearsay 
about  the  intrigues  of  some  eminent  warriors  and  statesmen 
who,  whatever  their  former  conduct  might  have  been,  were 
now  at  least  hearty  in  support  of  Williain.  Godolphin,  Fen* 
wick  averred,  had  accepted  a  seat  at  the  IJoard  of  Treasury, 
vith  the  sanction  and  for  the  benefit  cf  King  Janiet.     MaH 
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had  p'jmised  lo  carry  ovar  ihe  army,  Russell   to 
ler  the  fleel.     Shrewsbury,  while  oul  of  office,   had 
with  Middleton  ngiiinst  the  government  and   King. 
he  VVhijTs  were  now  ihc  favorites  at  Saint  Gcrmaiiw. 
d  friends  of  hereditary  right  were  moved  to  jealousj 
(reference  which  James  gave   to   the   new   converts. 
:  had   been   heard  to  expres!?  his  confident   hope  thai 
archy  would  be  set  up  agnin  by  the  very  hands  wliicB 
ed  it  down. 

it  by  express  lo  the  Netherlands,  witliout  inlimaling 
f  his  fellow  councillors  what  il   contained.     Thf  ac- 
linislera  afterwards  complained    bitterly  of  this   pro- 
Devonshire   defended    himself   by  saying   that   h« 
i  specially  deputed  by  the  King  to  take  the  prisoner's 
iun,  and  was  bound,  as  a  true  servant  of  the  Crawo,        , 
nit  thai  information  to  His  Majesty,  and  to  his  Majes- 

ig  read   the  confession,  and  saw  at  once  wiih  what 
t  had  been  drawn  up.     Il  contained  Utile  more  ihan 
had  long  known,  and  had  long,  with  politic  and  gen- 
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Buoh  tools  as  he  had.  If  he  was  to  govern  England  he  mum 
employ  the  public  men  of  England  ;  and  in  his  age,  the  puo- 
lic  men  of  England,  with  much  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ability, 
were,  as  a  class,  low  minded  and  immoral.  There  were 
doubtless  exceptions.  Such  was  Nottingham  among  the  To* 
ries,  and  Somers  among  the  Whigs.  But  the  majority,  botii 
of  the  Tory  and  of  the  Whig  ministers  of  William,  were 
men  whose  characters  had  taken  the  ply  ia  the  days  of  the 
Antipuritan  reaction.  They  had  been  formed  in  two  ovil 
schools,  in  the  most  unprincipled  of  courts,  and  the  moBi 
unprincipled  of  oppositions,  a  court  which  took  its  chaiacter 
from  Charles,  an  opposition  headed  by  Shaftesbury.  From 
men  so  trained  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect 
disinterested  and  steadfast  fidelity  to  any  cause.  But  though 
they  could  not  be  trusted,  they  might  be  used  and  they  might 
be  useful.  No  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  principles : 
but  much  reliance  might  be  placed  on  their  hopes  and  on 
their  fears ;  and  of  the  two  Kings  who  laid  claim  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  the  King  from  whom  there  was  most  to  hope  and 
most  to  fear  was  the  King  in  possession.  If  therefore  Wil- 
liam had  little  reason  to  esteem  these  politicians  his  hearty 
friends,  he  had  still  less  reason  to  number  them  among  his 
hearty  foes.  Their  conduct  towards  him,  reprehensible  as  it 
was,  might  be  called  upright  when  compared  with  their  con- 
duct towards  James.  To  the  reigning  Sovereign  they  had 
given  valuable  service  ;  to  the  banished  Sovereign  little  more 
than  promises  and  professions.  Shrewsbury  might,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  resentment  or  of  weakness,  have  trafficked  with 
Jacobite  agents :  but  his  general  conduct  had  proved  that  he 
was  as  far  as  ever  from  being  tf  Jacobite.  Godolphin  had 
been  lavish  of  fair  words  to  the  dynasty  which  was  out ;  but 
he  had  thriflily  and  skilfully  managed  the  revenues  of  the 
dynasty  which  was  in.  Rusf  ell  had  sworn  that  he  would 
desert  with  the  English  fleet ;  but  he  had  burned  the  Frencb 
fleet  Even  Marlborough's  known  treasons,  —  for  his  share 
in  the  disaster  of  Brest  and  the  death  of  Talmash  was  un* 
suspected, —  had  not  done  so  much  harm  as  his  exertions  at 
Wulcourt,  at  Cork  and  at  Kinsale  had  done  good.  William 
had  therefore  wisely  resolved  to  shut  his  eyes  to  perfidy, 
which,  however  disgraceful  it  might  be,  had  not  injured  him, 
and  still  to  avail  himself,  with  proper  precautions,  of  the  em* 
'nent  mlents  which  some  of  his  unfaithful  coimseiiors  poe- 
•cesed.     Having  deiermiued  on  this  course,  aod  having  long 


it  with  hnppy  effrct,  he  could  not  hut  be  tinatxyvi 
iroked  by  Fenwick's  confession.  Sir  John,  it  warn 
ought  iiimseif  a  Machinvel.  U  his  trick  succcedt<d, 
less,  whom  it  wag  mosi  iinporlant  lo  keep  in  good 
voutd  be  alienurpd  from  the  governmpni  by  the  di»- 

Marl borough.  The  whole  Whig  party,  the  firmesl 
jf  the  throne,  would  be  alienated  by  the  disgrace  of 
»nd  Shrewsbury.  In  the  mean  time  not  one  of  ihose 
whom  Fenwick  knew  lo  have  been  deeply  concerned 

of  insurrection,  invasion,  assassination,  would  b« 
.  This  cunning  schemer  should  find  that  he  had 
1  with  a  novice.  William,  instead  of  turning  his  ac- 
irvants  out  of  iheir  places,  sent  the  confession  to 
ury,  and  desired  ihnUit  might  be  laid  before  the 
istices.  "  I  am  astonished,"  the  King  wrote,  "  al  lh« 
ctTronlery.  You  know  me  too  well  to  think  thai  such 
s  his  can  make  any  impression  on  me.  Obserra 
!9l  man's  sincerity.  He  hns  nothing  to  say  except 
my  friends.  Not  a  word  about  (he  pinna  of  hia 
facobiies."  The  King  concluded  by  directing  the 
slices  to  send  Fenwick  before  a  jury  wiih  all  speed.* 
ffect  produced  by  William's  letter  was  remarkable. 
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offended  too  deeply  to  be  forgiven,  and  that  I  would  not  istoop 
to  ask  forgiveness/^  This,  Shrewsbury  averred,  was  the 
whole  extent  of  his  offence.*  It  is  but  too  fully  pioved  thbt 
this  confession  was  by  no  means  ingenuous ;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  William  was  deceived.  But  he  was  determined  to  spare 
the  repentant  traitor  the  humiliation  of  owning  a  fault  and 
accepting  a  pardon.  "  I  can  see,"  the  King  wrote,  **  no 
crime  at  all  tn  what  you  have  acknowledged.  Be  assuied 
that  these  calumnies  have  made  no  unfavorable  impresf  ion 
un  me.  Nay,  you  shall  find  that  they  have  strengthened  my 
coifidence  in  you."t  A  man  hardened  in  depravity  would 
have  been  perfectly  contented  with  an  acquittal  so  complete, 
announced  in  language  so  gracious.  But  Shrewsbury  was 
quita  unnerved  by  a  tenderness  which  he  was  conscious  that 
he  !nd  not  merited.  He  shrank  from  the  thought  of  meeting 
the  master  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  by  whom  he  had  been 
forgiven,  and  of  sustaining  the  gaze  of  the  peers,  among 
whom  his  birth  and  his  abilities  had  gained  for  him  a  station 
of  which  he  felt  that  he  was  unworthy.  The  campaign  in 
the  Netherlands  was  over.  The  session  of  Parliament  was 
approaching.  The  King  was  expected  with  the  first  fair 
wind.  Shrewsbury  left  town  and  retired  to  the  Wolds  of 
Gloucestershire.  In  that  district,  then  one  of  the  wildest  in 
the  south  of  the  island,  he  had  a  small  country  seat,  sur- 
rounded by  pleasant  g;trdens  and  fishponds.  William  had, 
m  his  progress  a  year  before,  visited  this  dwelling,  which  lay 
far  from  the  nearest  high  road  and  from  the  nearest  market 
town,  and  had  been  much  struck  by  the  silence  and  lonelinesa 
of  the  retreat  in  which  he  found  the  moat  graceful  and  splen- 
did of  English  courtiers. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  October,  the  King 
Unded  at  Margate.  Late  in  the  evening  he  reached  Kensing- 
ton. The  following  morning  a  brilliant  crowd  of  ministers 
and  nobles  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand  :  but  he  missed  one  face 
which  ought  to  have  been  there,  and  asked  where  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury  was,  and  when  he  was  expected  in  town. 
The  next  day  came  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  averring  that  he 
bad  just  hud  a  bad  fall  in  huntmg.  His  side  had  been  bruisod : 
bis  lungs  had  suffered  :  he  had  spit  blood,  and  could  not  Ten- 

•  BbrewBbury  to  William,  Sept.  IS,  1696. 
t  William  to  Shrewrt>ur7,  S^.  25,  16M. 
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vel.*  That  he  had  rQllen  and  hurt  himself  wu 
even  those  who  felt  most  kindly  towards  him  sus- 
d  not  without  strong  reason,  thai  he  made  the  inos( 
venienl  misrorlune,  and,  thai  if  he  liad  not  shrunk 
Ekring  in  public,  he  would  have  performed  the  jour> 
iltle  difficulty.  Hia  correspondents  lold  him  that, 
really  as  ill  ns  lie  ihoiighl  himself,  he  would  do 
lauli  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  capital. 
ipecially,  implored  him  ia  the  most  earnest  maDner 
:>  to  London,    Every  hour's  delay  was  mischievouo, 

must  conquer  his  senBibilily,  He  hod  only  to  faca 
ounigeously,  and  ii  would  vanish.f  The  King,  in 
d   lines,  expressed    his   sorrow   for  the   accident. 

much  wanted  here,"  he  wrote:  "lam  impalienl 
;  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  my  esteem  for  you  is 
led."  j  Shrewsbury  answered  That  he  had  resolved 
!ie  seals. §  Somera  adjured  him  not  to  commit  so 
!i-ror.  If  at  ihat  moment  His  Grace  should  quit 
I  could  the  world  think,  except  ihat  he  was  con- 
Y  liis  own  conscience  ?     He  would,  in  fact,  plead 

would  put  a  stain  on   his   own   honor,  and   on   tht- 
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Parliament  which  was  about  to  meet.  A  litter  was  sent  down 
to  him  from  London,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  set  out,  but 
declared  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  and  took 
refuge  again  in  his  lonely  mansion  among  the  hills.* 

While  these  things  were  passing,  the  members  of  bntfi 
Mouses  were  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  going  up  to 
Westminster.  To  the  opening  of  the  session,  not  only  Eng* 
land,  but  all  Europe,  looked  forward  with  intense  anxiety. 
Public  cred'*  had  been  deeply  injured  by  the  failure  of  the 
Land  Bank.  The  restoration  of  the  currency  was  not  yei 
half  accomplished.  The  scarcity  of  money  was  still  distrev)* 
ing.  Much  of  the  milled  silver  was  buried  in  private  repof  i* 
tories  as  fast  as  it  came  forth  from  the  Mint  Those  politic 
cians  who  were  bent  on  raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin 
had  found  too  ready  audience  from  a  population  suffering  un« 
der  severe  pressure ;  and,  at  one  time,  the  general  voice  of 
the  nation  had  seemed  to  be  on  their  side.f  Of  course  every 
person  who  thought  it  likely  that  the  standard  would  be  low- 
ered, hoarded  as  much  money  as  he  could  hoard ;  and  thus 
the  cry  for  little  shillings  aggravated  the  pressure  from  which 
it  had  sprung.^  Both  the  allies  and  the  enemies  of  England 
imagined  that  her  resources  were  spent,  that  her  spirit  was 
broken,  that  the  Commons,  so  of^n  querulous  and  parsimo- 
nious even  in  tranquil  and  prosperous  times,  would  now  posi- 
tively refuse  to  bear  any  additional  burden,  and  would,  with 
an  importunity  not  to  be  withstood,  insist  on  having  peace  al 
any  price. 

But  all  these  prognostications  were  confounded  by  the  firm 
ness  and  ability  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  by  the  steadiness 
of  the  Whig  majority.  On  the  twentieth  of  October  th« 
Houses  met.  WUliam  addressed  to  them  a  speech  remarka* 
ble  even  among  all  the  remarkable  speeches  in  which  his  own 
high  thoughts  and  purposes  were  expressed  in  the  dignitied 
and  judicious  language  of  Somers.  There  was,  the  King 
said,  great  reason  for  congratulation.  It  wus  true  that  the 
funds  voted  in  the  preceding  session  for  the  support  of  the  wot 
had  failed,  and  that  the  recoinage  had  produced  great  distress. 
Vet  the  enemy  had  obtained  no  advantage  abroad :  the  State 


*  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  13,  16 ;  Portland  to  Shrewsbory. 
Oct.  20. 

t  L'Hermitage,  July  ^g,  1696. 
t  LsDfdowne  MS.,  801. 


n  by  no  convulsion  &t  honie  :  the  Walt jr  shown 

and  bv  the  nation  under  severe  trinis  had  disap- 

[  the  hopes  of  those  who  wisiied  evil  to  England. 

I  lending  to  peace  had  been  mode.     What  might  ba 

f  those  overtures,  was  uncertain  :  bul  this  was  cer- 

ere  could  be  no  safe  or  honorable  peace  Tor  a  aa- 

was  not  prepared   to  wage  vigorous  war.     "  I  am 

ill  all  agree  in  opinion  that  the  only  way  of  treat- 

ranee  is  with  our  swords  in  our  hands." 

nmonfl  relumed  to  their  chamber ;  and  Foley  read 

I   from  the  chair,     A   debate   followed   which   re- 

)ugh  all  Christendom.     That  was  the  proudest  day 

;'s  life,  and  one  of  the  proudest  days  in  the  hislo> 

nglish    Parliamenl.      In    1798,  Burke   held  up  the 

s  of  tliot  day  as  an  e:iample  to  the  statesmen  whose 

ailed  them  in  the  conflict  with  the  gigantic  power 

Isnch  republic.     In  1822,  Huskisson  held  up  the  pro- 

lof  thai  day  as  an  example    to  a  legislature  which. 

pressure  of  severe  distress,  was  tempted  to  alter 

of  value  and  to  break  faith  with  the  public  cred- 

!  the  House  rose  the  young  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 

>se  ascendency,  since  the  ludicrous  fai[uj;e  of  the 
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Witliin  a  fortnight  two  millions  and  a  half  were  granted  foi 
tlie  military  expenditure  of  the  approaching  year,  and  fleari3f 
as  much  for  the  maritime  expenditure.  Provision  was  made 
without  any  dispute  for  forty  thousand  seamen.  About  the 
amount  of  the  land  force  there  was  a  division.  The  King 
asked  for  eighty-seven  thousand  soldiers;  and  the  Tories 
thought  that  niimber  too  large.  The  vote  was  carried  by  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  to  sixty-seven. 

The  malcontents  flattered  themselves,  during  a  short  time, 
that  the  vigorous  resolutions  of  the  Commons  would  be 
nothing  more  than  resolutions,  that  it  would  be  found  impiissi* 
ble  to  restore  public  credit,  to  obtain  advances  from  capitalists, 
or  to  wring  taxes  out  of  the  distressed  population,  and  that 
therefore  the  forty  thousand  seamen  and  the  eighty-seven 
thousand  soldiers  would  exist  only  on  paper.  Howe,  who  had 
been  more  cowed  than  was  usual  with  him  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session,  attempted,  a  week  later,  to  make  a  stand  agains* 
the  Ministry.  "  The  King,"  he  said,  "  must  have  been  misin- 
formed ;  or  His  Majesty  never  would  have  felicitated  Parlia 
ment  on  the  tranquil  state  of  the  country.  I  come  from 
Gloucestershire.  I  know  that  part  of  the  kingdom  well. 
The  people  are  all  living  on  alms,  or  ruined  by  paying  alms. 
Tlie  soldier  helps  himself,  sword  in  hand,  to  what  he  wants. 
There  have  been  serious  riots  already  ;  and  still  more  serious 
riots  are  to  be  apprehended."  The  disapprobation  of  the 
House  was  strongly  expressed.  Several  members  declared 
that  in  their  counties  every  thing  was  quiet  If  Gloucester 
shire  were  in  a  more  disturbed  state  than  the  rest  of  Engfand, 
might  not  the  cause  be  that  Gloucestershire  was  cursed  with 
a  more  malignant  and  unprincipled  agitator  than  all  the  rest 
of  England  could  show?  Some  Gloucestershire  gentlemen 
took  issue  witli  Howe  on  the  facts.  There  was  no  such  dis- 
tress, they  said,  no  such  discontent,  no  such  rioting  as  he  had 
described.  In  that  county,  as  in  every  other  county,  the  great 
body  of  the  population  was  fully  determined  to  support  the 
King  in  waging  a  vigorous  war  till  he  could  make  an  honora- 
ble peace.* 

In  fact  the  tide  had  already  tunied.  From  the  moment  at 
which  the  Commons  notified  their  fixed  determination  not  to 

•  Vemoi.  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.   29,   1696;    L'Hcnnitage,  ^-^, 

L'Hermitage  calls  Howe  Jaques  Haut.    No  doubt  the  FrenchmAU  had 
ilways  heard  Howe  spoken  of  as  Jack. 
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lenomination  of  ihe  coin,  the  milled  money  began 
forth   from  a    thousand  strong    boxes  and    private 
There  waa  still  pressure;  but  that  pressure  wa« 
iss  feit  day  by  day.     The  nation,  though  siilt  suffer. 

lo,  having  been  long  tortured  by  a  malady  whic'i 
3red  his  life,  has  at  Inat  made  up  his  mind  to  auSmil 
peon's  knilb,  who  has  gone  through  a  cruel  opera- 
wfety,  and  who,  though  still  amarling  from  the  steel, 
re  him  many  years  of  health  and  enjoyment,  and 
«i  that  the  worst  is  over.     Within  four  days  after 

rd.     The  price  of  those  wooden  tallies,  which,  bc- 
'  a  usage  handed  to  us  from  a  rude  oge,  were  piveo 
ts  for  sums  paid  into  the    Exchequer,  had    risen, 
inpes,  which  had  during  many  months  been  greatly 
riglnnd,  had   begun  lo  turn.*     Soon  ihe  eiTect  of  the 
lous  firmness  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  felt  at      " 
;rt  in  Europe.     So  high  indeed  was  the  spirit  of  that 
that  the  King  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
iin  moving  and  carrying  a  resolution  lliat  an  address 
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which  Lewis  had  suggested.  ^^  ]  can  bear«*^  the  exile  saiJ  to 
his  benefactor,  "  I  can  bear  with  Christian  patience  to  be 
robbed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  but  I  never  will  consent  te 
be  robbed  by  my  own  son."  Lewis  never  again  mentioned 
the  subject.  Callieres  received  orders  to  make  the  concession 
on  which  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world  depended.  He 
and  D^'kvelt  came  together  at  the  Hague  before  Baron  Lil* 
ienroth,  the  representative  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  whoae 
mediation  the  belligerent  powers  had  accepted.  Dykvelt  in* 
formed  Lilienroth  that  the  Most  Christian  King  had  engaged, 
whenever  the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  signed,  to  recognize 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  added,with  a 
very  intelligible  allusion  to  the  compromise  proposed  by  France, 
that  the  recognition  would  be  without  restriction,  condition  or 
reserve.  Callieres  then  declared  that  he  confirmed,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  what  Dykvelt  had  said.*  A  letter  from  Prior, 
containing  the  good  news,  was  delivered  to  James  Vernon,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
tidings  ran  along  the  benches  —  such  is  Vernon's  expression 
—  like  fire  in  a  field  of  stubble.  A  load  was  taken  away 
from  every  heart ;  and  all  was  joy  and  triumph.f  The  Whig 
members  might  indeed  well  congratulate  each  otl.er.  For  it 
was  to  the  wisdom  and  resolution  which  they  had  shown,  in 
a  moment  of  extreme  danger  and  distress,  that  their  country 
was  indebted  for  the  near  prospect  of  an  honorable  peace. 

Meanwhile  public  credit,  which  had,  in  the  autumn,  sunk  to 
the  lowest  point,  was  fast  reviving.  Ordinary  financiers  stood 
BghoHt  when  they  learned  that  more  than  five  millions  were 
required  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  past  years.  But 
Montague  was  not  an  ordinary  financier.  A  bold  and  simple 
plan  proposed  by  him,  and  popularly  called  the  Genera! 
Mortgage,  restored  confidence.  New  taxes  were  imposed; 
old  taxes  were  augmented  or  continued ;  and  thus  a  consoli- 
dated fund  was  formed  sufficient  to  meet  every  just  claim  on 
the  State.  The  Bank  of  England  was  at  the  same  time  en* 
larged  by  a  new  subscription ;  and  the  regulations  for  the 
payment  of  the  subscription  were  framed  in  such  a  mannef 
as  to  raise  the  value  both  of  the  notes  of  the  corporation  and 
ef  the  public  securities. 

^  Acres  et  M^moires  des  Ndgociations  de  la  ]*aix  de  Rynriok,  1707 ; 
VillierstoShretiiBbury,  Dec.  -j^,  ^^  1696;  Letter  of  Heinnut  quusd 
97  M.  Sirtema  de  (irovestins.    Of  this  letter  I  have  not  a  oopy. 

i  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  &•  1696. 
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Iiile   the    minU  were    pmiring  fo«h    ihe  new  <ilvej 
1  ever.     T!ie  distress  which  bepin  on  ihe  fourth  of 
G,  whicL  va*  almiwt  inBupportiihle  durinjt  the    five 
;  monlh.s,  and  whicii    became  lighter  from  the  dnj 

irne   months  were  fitill  to  elapse  before  credit   cotn- 
«vered  frotn  the  mo^t  tremendous  aliock  that  it  har 
lined.     But  already  llie  deep  and  solid  foundatiua 
liiid  on  whicli  waa  to  rise  the  most  gigaiilic  fabric  of 
>1    piwperily  thai    ihe   world    had   ever  seen.     Tlio 
■  of  the  Whigs  attributed  the  restoration  of  the  iieallb 
ite  to  the  genius  and  flrraness  of  their  leader  Mon- 
lis    enejnied    were    forced    to  confess,  sulkily   and 
,  that  every  one  of  his  schemes  had  succeeded,  th« 

he    General    Mortgage,  the  Exchequer   Bilk      But 

ies  muttered   that  ho  deserved  no  more  praise  than  « 

^■ho  stakes  his  whole  estate  at   hazard,  and  liaa  a 

hI  luck.      England  hat)  indeed  passed  safely  Ihrongb 

crisis,    and    was    the    stronger    for    having    parsed 

But  she  had  heen   in   immineut  duoger  of  periijh- 
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(emper  of  large  and  divided  assemblies,  were  of  opinion  that 
a  parliamentary  discussion,  though  perhaps  undesirable,  wa« 
inevitable.  It  was  in  the  power  of  a  single  member  of  either 
House  to  force  on  such  a  discussion ;  and  in  both  Ho  ises  there 
were  members  who,  some  from  a  sense  of  duty,  some  from 
mere  love  of  mischief,  were  determined  to  know  whether  the 
prisoner  had,  as  it  was  rumored,  brought  grave  chargea 
aeiiinst  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  kingdom* 
If  Ihere  must  be  an  inquiry,  it  was  surely  desirable  tha*.  the 
accused  statesmen  should  be  the  first  to  demand  it  There 
was,  however,  one  CToat  difficulty.  The  Whigs,  who  formed 
the  majority  of  the  Lower  House,  were  ready  to  vote,  as  one 
man,  for  the  entire  absolution  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury,  and 
had  no  w  ish  to  put  a  stigma  on  Marlborough,  who  was  not  in 
place,  and  therefore  excited  little  jealousy.  But  a  strong 
body  of  honest  gentlemen,  as  Wharton  called  them,  could  not, 
by  any  management,  be  induced  to  join  in  a  resolution  acquit- 
ting  Godolphin.  To  them  Godolphin  was  an  eyesore.  All 
the  other  Tories  who,  in  the  earlier  years  of  William^s  reign, 
had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  had,  one  by 
3ne,  been  dismissed.  Nottingham,  Trevor,  Leeds,  were  no 
longer  in  power.  Pembroke  could  hardly  be  called  a  Tory, 
and  had  never  been  really  in  power.  But  Grodolphin  still 
retained  his  post  at  Whitehall ;  and  to  the  men  of  the  Revo- 
ution  it  seemed  intolerable  that  one  who  had  sate  at  ihe 
Council  Board  of  Charles  and  James,  and  who  had  voted  for  a 
Regency,  should  be  the  principal  minister  of  finance.  Those 
who  felt  thus  had  learned  with  malicious  delight  that  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  named  in  the  confession  about 
which  all  the  world  was  talking ;  and  they  were  determined 
not  to  let  slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  him  from 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  every  body  who  had  seen  Fen* 
wick^s  paper,  and  who  had  not,  in  the  drunkenness  of  factious 
animosity,  lost  all  sense  of  reason  and  justice,  must  have  felt 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between  two  parts 
of  that  paper,  and  to  treat  all  that  related  to  Shrewsbury  and 
Russell  as  false,  and  all  that  related  to  Grodolphin  as  true. 
This  was  acknowledged  even  by  Wharton,  who  of  all  publio 
men  was  the  least  troubled  by  scruples  or  by  shame.*  If 
Godolphin  had  steadfastly  refused  to  quit  his  place,  the  Whig 
leaders  would  have  been  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.    Bui 

•  Wharton  to  ShrcwBhixry,  Oct.  27,  16»d. 


D  ol  IK)  commoD  deitcrily  undertook  to  exItiCaU 
1  their  difficulties,     [ii  die  art  of  reading  and  maoog- 
niis  of  men  Sunderland  had  no  equal  ;  and  he  waa, 
been  during  several  veara,  desirous  to  see  all  th« 
a  in  the  kingdom  filled  by  Whigs.     By  hia  skilful 
tnl  Godolpbin  was  induced  to  go  into  the  royal  closet 
uest   permission  to  retire   from  odice  i  and  William 
lal  permission  witli  a  readiness  by  wliich  Uodolphin 
more  surprised  than  pleased.* 
the  methods  employed   by  the  Whig  junto,  for  the 
'  inslituting  and  maintaining  through  all  the  ranks  of 
party  a  discipline  never  before  known,  was  the  fre- 
ling  of  meetings  of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
)me  of  those  meetings  were  numerous :  others  were 
'he  larger  were  held  at  the  Rose,  a  tavern  frequently 
in  the  political  pasquinades  of  that  time;t    tha 
Russell'fl  in  Covent  Garden,  or  at  Somers's  in  Lin- 
Fields. 

day  on  which  Godolphin  resigned  his  great  office 
meetings  were  called.     In  the  morning  the  place 
y  was  Russell's  house.     In  the  afternoon  there  whs 
uster  ttl  the  Lord  Keeper's.     Fenwick's  confession. 
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tn  carrying  a  resolution  branding  him  as  a  slandarer,  and  an 
ad(lr«^«s  to  the  throne  requesting  that  he  might  be  forthwith 
brought  to  trial  for  high  treason.* 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to  William  by 
his  ministers ;  and  he  consented,  though  not  without  reluc- 
tance, to  see  the  prisoner.  Fen  wick  was  brought  into  iha 
royal  closet  at  Kensington.  A  few  of  the  great  officers  of 
state  and  the  Crown  lawyers  were  present.  **  Your  papora^ 
Sir  John,**  sai^  the  King,  ^*are  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
Instead  of  giving  me  an  account  of  the  plots  formed  by  yoil 
and  your  accomplices,  plots  of  which  all  the  details  must  be 
exactly  known  to  you,  you  tell  me  stories,  without  authority, 
without  date,  without  place,  about  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
with  whom  you  do  not  pretend  to  have  had  any  intercourse. 
In  short  your  confession  appears  to  be  a  contrivance  intended 
to  screen  those  who  are  really  engaged  in  designs  against 
me,  and  to  make  me  suspect  and  discard  those  in  whom  I 
have  good  reason  to  place  confidence.  If  you  look  for  any 
favor  from  me,  give  me,  this  moment  and  oo  this  spot,  a  full 
and  straightforward  account  of  what  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge."  Fenwick  said  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  asked  for  time.  ^^  No,  Sir,**  said  the  King.  ^^  For  what 
purpose  can  you  want  time  ?  You  may  indeed  want  time  if 
you  mean  to  draw  up  another  paper  like  this.  But  what  I 
require  is  a  plain  narrative  of  what  you  have  yourself  done 
and  seen ;  and  such  a  narrative  you  can  give,  if  you  will, 
without  pen  and  ink.**  Then  Fenwick  positively  refused  to 
say  any  thing.  ^^  Be  it  so,**  said  William.  *^  I  will  neither 
hear  you  nor  hear  from  you  any  more.**t  Fenwick  was 
carried  back  to  his  prison.  He  had  at  this  audience  shown 
a  boldness  and  determination  which  surprised  those  who  had 
observed  his  demeanor.  He  had,  ever  since  he  had  been  in 
confinement,  appeared  to  be  anxious  and  d^ected  :  yet  now, 
at  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate,  he  had  bmved  the  displeasure 
of  the  Prince  whose  clemency  he  had,  a  short  time  before, 
submissively  implored.  In  a  very  few  hours  the  mystery 
was  explained.  Just  before  he  had  been  summoned  to  Ken- 
sington, he  had  received  from  his  wife  intelligence  that  hii 


•  Somen  to  Shrewsbury.  Oct.  81,  1S96  ;  Whsrton  to  Shrewsbury, 
of  the  name  date. 

t  SomerB  to  HhrewBbnry,  Nov.  3, 169S.  The  Kiag's  unwOlingneii 
to  see  Fenwick  v  mentioned  in  Somfln's  letter  of  the  16th  of  Omttlhmt 


n  no  danger,  that  lliere  waa  only  one  vitness  againM 
she  and  her  friends  had  succeeded  in  corrupUng 

lan  had  been  allowed  a  liberty  which  was  aAerwards, 

le  reason,  made  muiier  of  charge  against  ihe  gov. 

For  liis  testimony  was  most  important:  his  char* 

s  notoriously   bad  :    ihe  attempts  which  bad    bem 

seduce  Porter  proved  that,  if  niniiey  could  sa\e 
s  life,  money  would  not  be  spiired  ;  and  Goodmiu 

like  Porter,  been  insimmcnial  in  sending  Jacobiiea 
allows,  and  therefore  was  not,  like  Porter,  bound 
jse  of  William  by  an  indissoluble  tie.  The  familiea 
iprisoned  cunspiratorH  employed  the  agency  of  m 
ind  daring  adventurer  mimed  O'Brien.  This  man 
odman  well.  Indeed  ihey  had  belonged  to  the  same 
lighwaymen.     They  met  at  the  Dog  in  Orury  Laoe, 

which  was  frequented  by  lawless  and  desperata 
'Brien  was  accompanied   by  another  Jacobite  of  de- 

choracier.  A  simple  choice  was  offered  lo  Good- 
abscond  and  lo  bo  rewarded  with  an  annuity  of  five 
a  year,  or  to  have  his  throat  cut  on  the  spot.  He 
1,  half  from  cupidity,  half  from  fear.     O'Brien  was 
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ptoclamation  appeared  promising  a  reward  of  a  thousand 
pounds  to  any  person  who  should  stop  the  runaway :  but  it 
was  too  late.* 

This  event  exasperated  the  Whigs  beyond  measure.  No 
jury  could  now  find  Fenwick  guilty  of  high  treason.  Wat 
he  then  to  escape  ?  Was  a  long  series  of  offences  against  the 
State  to  go  unpunished  merely  because  to  those  offences  had 
now  been  added  the  offence  of  bribing  a  witness  to  suppress 
his  evidence  and  to  desert  his  bail  ?  Was  there  no  extraor- 
dinary  method  by  which  justice  might  strike  a  criminal  who, 
solely  because  he  was  worse  than  other  criminals,  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  ordinary  law  ?  Such  a  method  there 
was,  a  method  authorized  by  numerous  precedents,  a  method 
used  both  by  Papists  and  by  Protestants  during  the  trouble* 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  method  used  both  by  Roundheads 
and  by  Cavaliers  during  the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  method  which  scarcely  any  leader  of  the  Tory  party 
could  condemn  without  condemning  himself,  a  method  of 
which  Fenwick  could  not  decently  complain,  since  he  had,  a 
ft;w  years  before,  been  eager  to  employ  it  against  the  unfor- 
tjnate  Monmouth.  To  that  method  the  party  which  was  now 
supreme  in  the  State  determined  to  have  recourse. 

Soon  af\er  the  Commons  had  met,  on  the  morning  of  the 
uixth  of  November,  Russell  rose  in  his  place  and  requested  to 
be  heard.  The  task  which  he  had  undertaken  required  cour- 
age not  of  the  most  respectable  kind :  but  to  him  no  kind  of 
courage  was  wanting.  Sir  John  Fenwick,  he  said,  had  sent 
to  the  King  a  paper  in  which  grave  accusations  were  brought 
against  some  of  His  Majesty's  servants ;  and  His  Majesty 
hiid,  at  the  request  of  his  accused  servants,  graciously  given 
orders  that  this  paper  should  be  laid  before  the  House.  The 
confession  was  produced  and  read.  The  Admiral,  then, 
with  spirit  and  dignity  worthy  of  a  better  man,  demanded 
justice  for  himself  and  Shrewsbury.  ^*  If  we  are  innocent, 
clear  us.  If  we  are  guilty,  punish  us  as  we  deserve.  I  put 
myself  on  you  as  on  my  country,  and  am  ready  to  stand  or 
fall  by  your  verdict" 

It  was  immediately  ordered  that  Fenwick  should  be  brought 
to  the  bar  with  all  speed.  Cutts,  who  sate  in  the  House  as 
aiember  for  Cambridgeshire,  was  directed  to  provide  a  suf- 

*  London  Gazette,  Nov.  9,  1696 ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbory,  Nor.  I  * 
Van  Clerenkirke  and  L'Hermitage  of  the  same  date. 
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t,  and  was  eapeciHlly  enjoined  to  take  care  that 
Bhould  have  no  opjiortunity  of  making  or  recoiv* 
rol  or  writlen,  on  the  road  from 
The  House  then  adjoLrned  till 


o'clock,  then  a  lale  hour,  the  mace  was  again  pui 

:  candles  were  lighted  ;  and  the  House  and  kl> 

refijily  cleared  of  strangers.     Fenwick  was  in  al- 

1  strong  guard.     He  was  called  in,  and  ex- 

n  the  chair  to  make  a  full  and  ingenuous  confessicn. 

id  and  evaded.     "  I  cannot  say  any  thing  withpiil 

I  permission.     His  Majesty  may   be  displeased   if 

il  to  bo  known  only  to  him  should  be  divulged   to 

He  was   told   ihut   hia   apprehensions  were  ground- 

le   King  well   knew  ihat  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty 

|thfi]|   Conimons  to  inquire  into  whatever  concerned 

r  hia  person  and  of  his  government.     "  I  may  be 

w  days,"  said  the  prisoner.     "  1  ought  not  to  be 

'  any  tiling  which  may  rise  up  in  judgment  against 

i  hnve  nothing  to  fear,"  replied  the  Speaker,  "  if 

nly  make  a  full  and  free  discovery.     No  man  ever 

It  of  having  dealt  candidly  willi  the  Com- 
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lion  was  cariied.  One  or  two  voices  cried  "No:"  but  no- 
body ventured  to  demand  a  division. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  smoothly  :  but  in  a  few  minutes  tlie 
storm  broke  forth.  The  terrible  words,  Bill  of  Attainder, 
were  pronounced  ;  and  all  the  fiercest  passions  of  both  the 
great  factions  were  instantly  roused.  The  Tories  had  been 
taken  by  surprise,  and  many  of  them  had  left  the  house. 
I'hosc  who  remained  were  loud  in  declaring  that  they  never 
would  consent  to  such  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  jus* 
tice.  The  spirit  of  the  Whigs  was  not  less  ardent,  and  their 
ranks  were  unbroken.  The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
attainting  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  qfLrried  very  late  at  night  by 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  votes  to  sixty-one  :  but  it  was 
plain  that  the  struggle  would  be  long  and  hard.* 

In  truth  party  spirit  had  seldom  been  more  strongly  excited. 
On  both  sides  there  was  doubtless  much  honest  zeal ;  and  on 
both  sides  an  observant  eye  might  have  detected  fear,  hatred, 
and  cupidity  disguised  under  specious  pretences  of  justice  and 
public  good.  The  baleful  heat  of  faction  rapidly  warmed 
into  life  poisonous  creeping  thincs  which  had  long  been  lying 
torpid,  discarded  spies  and  convicted  false  witnessies,  the  leav- 
ings of  the  scourge,  the  branding  iron  and  the  shears.  Even 
Puller  hoped  that  he  might  again  find  dupes  to  listen  to  him. 
The  world  had  forgotten  him  since  his  pillorying.  He  now 
had  the  effrontery  to  write  to  the  Speaker,  begging  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar  and  promising  much  important  information 
about  Fenwick,  and  others.  On  the  ninth  of  November  the 
Speaker  informed  the  House  that  he  had  received  this  com- 
munication: but  the  House  very  properly  refused  even  to 
Bufier  the  letter  of  so  notorious  a  villain  to  be  read. 

On  the  same  day  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  having  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Attorney  and  Solk^itor  General,  was  brought  in 
and  read  a  first  time.  The  House  was  full  and  the  debate 
sharp.  John  Manley,  member  for  Bossiney,  one  of  thoee 
stanch  Tories  who,  in  the  preceding  session,  had  long  refused 
to  sign  the  Association,  accused  the  majority,  in  no  measured 

^  The  aeootint  of  the  events  of  this  day  I  have  taken  from  tht  Com- 
muns'  Journals ;  the  valuable  work  entitled  Pxoceedings  in  I  «rlui« 
ment  against  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Bart.,  upon  a  Bill  of  Attainder  foi 
High  Treason,  1696 ;  Vernon's  Letter  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  6,  1696, 
end  Somers's  Letter  to  Shrewsbury,  November  7.  From  both  theec 
tetters  it  is  plain  that  the  Whig  leaden  had  much  diffieolty  in  obtain* 
ing  the  absolution  of  (iodolphin. 
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f  fawning  on  t!ie  Court  and  betraying  the  libertiea  of 
lie.     His  words  were  taken  down  ;   and,  though  he 
explain  tliem  away,  he  was  sent  lo  the  Tower.     Sey- 
loke  strongly  against  the  bill,  and  quoted  the  speech 
msar  made  in  ttie  Roman  Senate  against  the  motioa 
accomplices  of  Catiliiie  should  be  put  to  death  in  an 
r  manner.     A  Whig  orator  keenly  remarked  that   the 
Baronet  had  forgotten  that  Ctesar  was  grievously  siu- 
f  having   been   himself  concerned   in  Catiline'a  plot  ' 
tags  a  hundred  and  niaety-six  members  voted  for  tbfl 
indred  and  four  against  it.     A  copy  was  sent  to   Fen- 
order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  defend  himself. 
;ed  to  be  heard  by  counsel  :   his  request  was  graated  ; 
thirteenth  was  fixed  for  the  hearing. 
■  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  member  had  there 
ih  a  stir  round  the  House  as  on  the  morning  of  iho 

itrangers,  except  peers,  were  suffered  to  come  within 
s.      Of  peers  the  throng  was  so  great  that  their  pres- 
1  a  perceptible  inlluence  on  the  debate.     Even  Sey- 
ho,   having    formerly  been    Spuaker,  ought  to  havo 
cuiinrly  mindful  of  the  dignity  of  the  Commons,  so 
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Against  Sir  John  gave  an  account  of  what  Goodman  had 
sworn  before  them  ;  and  their  testimony  was  confirmed  by 
some  of  the  petty  jurymen  who  had  convicted  another  con- 
spirator. No  evidence  was  produced  in  behalf  of  the  prison* 
er.  AAer  counsel  for  him  and  against  him  had  been  heait), 
he  was  sent  back  to  his  cell.*  Then  the  real  struggle  began. 
It  was  long  and  violent.  The  House  repeatedly  sate  from 
daybreak  till  near  midnight  Once  the  Speaker  was  in  the 
chair  fifteen  hours  without  intermission.  Strangers  were 
freely  admitted :  for  it  was  felt  that,  since  the  House  chose 
^o  take  on  itself  the  functions  of  a  court  of  justice,  it  ought, 
like  a  court  of  justice,  to  sit  with  open  doors.!  The  Bub« 
stance  of  the  debates  has  consequently  been  preserved  in  a 
report,  meagre,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  reports  of 
our  time,  but  for  that  age  unusually  full.  Every  man  of  note 
in  the  House  took  part  in  the  discussion.  The  bill  was  op- 
posed by  Finch  with  that  fluent  and  sonorous  rhetoric  which 
had  gained  him  the  name  of  Silvertongue,  and  by  Howe  with 
all  the  sharpness  both  of  his  wit  and  of  his  temper,  by  Sey- 
mour with  characteristic  energy,  and  by  Harley  with  char- 
acteristic solemnity.  On  the  other  side  Montague  displayed 
the  powers  of  a  consummate  debater,  and  was  zealously  sup- 
ported by  Littleton.  Ck>nspicuous  in  tlie  front  ranks  of  the 
hostile  parties  were  two  distinguished  lawyers,  Simon  Har- 
court  and  William  Ck>wper.  Both  were  gentlemen  of  honor- 
able descent :  both  were  distinguished  by  their  fine  persona 
and  graceful  manners  :  both  were  renowned  for  eloquence ; 
and  both  loved  learning  and  learned  men.  It  may  be  added 
that  both  had  early  in  life  been  noted  for  prodigality  and  love 
of  pleasure.  Dissipation  had  made  them  poor :  poverty  had 
made  them  industrious ;  and  though  they  were  still,  as  age  is 
reckoned  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  very  young  men,  Harcou:t 
only  thirty-six,  Cowper  only  thirty-two,  they  already  had  the 
first  practice  at  the  bar.  They  were  destined  to  rise  still 
higher,  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  great  seal  of  the  realm,  and 
the  founders  of  patrician  houses.  In  politics  they  were  dia* 
metrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Harcourt  had  seen  the 
Revolution  with  disgust,  had  not  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Conven- 


•  Commons'  JoumaU,  Nov.  13,  16,  17 ;  Proceedings  againit  8ii 
iohn  Fenwick. 

t  A  Ijetter  to  a  Friend  in  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  against 
Bir  John  Fvwick.  1697. 
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i  wiiii  difficulty  reconciled  his  conscience  to  iheoBlhn 
i    tardily  and    unwillingly  signed    the    Asaociaiion. 
had  been  in  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  8 
■liament,  and  had,  in  the  short  and  tumultuary  ctam- 

inlelligence  and  courage.     Since  Somers  had  been 
1  to  the  Woolsack,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had 
e  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the  Lower  Houan,  of 
iny  where  else  ;  and  their  deficiencies  hod  been  mora 
:e  supplied  by  Cowper.     His  skill  had,  at  the  trial  of 

citor  General  had,  for  a  moment,  put  in  Jeopardy. 
been  chosen  member  for  Hertford  at  the  genera]  eleo- 
1695.  and  had  scarcely  taken  his  seal  when  he  at- 
1  high  place  among  parliamentary  speakers.     Chea- 
mony  years  later,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  bod, 
d  Cowper  as  an  orator  who  never  spoka  without  ap- 
but  who  reasoned  feebly,  and  who  owed  the  influence 
e  long  exercised  over  great  assemblies  to  the  singular 
f  his   style,   his  voice   and   hia  action.     Chesterfield 
^ond   all  doubt,  inlelleciualiy  qualified  to  form  a  cor- 
Smr^nt   on   such   a   subject.      Bui   il   must  be  rt-inem- 
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It  was  true  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  was  brought  honw 
tf>  Fenwick  by  proofs  which  could  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
of  any  man  of  common  sense,  and  would  have  been  brought 
home  to  him  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  if  he  had 
not,  by  committing  another  crime,  eluded  tlie  justice  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  It  was  true  that  he  had,  in  the  very  act 
of  professing  repentance  and  imploring  mercy,  added  a  new 
offence  to  his  former  offences,  that,  whUe  pretending  to  make 
a  perfectly  ingenuous  confession,  he  had,  with  cunning  malk:e, 
concealed  every  thing  which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  gov* 
ernment  that  he  should  divulge,  and  proclaimed  every  thing 
which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  government  to  bury  in 
silence.  It  was  a  gre^  evil  that  he  should  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  punishment :  it  was  plain  that  he  could  be  reached  only  by 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties ;  and  it  could  not  be  denied,  either 
that  many  such  bills  had  passed,  or  that  no  such  bill  had  ever 
passed  in  a  clearer  case,  of  guilt  or  after  a  fairer  hearing. 

Ail  these  propositions  the  Whigs  seem  to  have  fully  estab- 
lished. They  had  also  a  decided  advantage  in  the  dispute 
about  the  rule  which  requires  two  witnesses  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  The  truth  is  that  the  rule  is  absurd.  It  is  impossible 
to  understand  why  the  evidence  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  a  man  has  fired  at  one  of  his  fello*v  subjects  should 
not  be  sufRcient  to  prove,  that  he  has  fired  at  his  Sovereign, 
it  can  by  no  means  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim  that  the 
assertion  of  two  witnesses  is  more  convincinff  to  the  mind  than 
the  assertion  of  one  witness.  The  story  told  by  one  witness 
may  be  in  itself  probable.  The  story  told  by  two  witnesses 
may  be  extravagant  The  story  told  by  one  witness  may  be 
uncontradicted.  The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  be  con- 
tradicted by  four  witnesses.  The  story  told  by  one  witness 
may  be  cdrroborated  by  a  crowd  of  circumstances.  The 
story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  have  no  such  corroboration. 
Tlie  one  witness  may  be  Tillotson  or  Ken.  The  two  wimesses 
mcy  be  Oates  and  Bedloe. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party,  however,  vehemently  main- 
tained that  the  law  which  required  two  witnesses  was  of  uni- 
versal and  eternal  obligation,  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  part 
of  the  law  of  God.  Seymour  quoted  the  book  of  Numbers 
and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  prove  that  no  man  ought  to 
be  condemned  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  a  single  witness. 
^Caiaphas  and  his  Sanhedrim,^^  said  Harley,  ^^were  ready 
snough  to  set  up  the  pica  of  expediency  for  a  violatimi  of  justkse  *. 


^^^^^^Il 

I,  —  and  we  bavo  heard  such  things  saii3,  — '  We  miMl 
.  man,  or  the  Romana  will  cocne  and  take  away  our 
id  nation.'     Yet  even   Caiapliaa  and  his  Sanhedriin,  in 
lest  act  of  judicial  murder,  did  not  venture  to    act 
!  sacred  low  which  required  two  wimesses."     "  Gvea 
"  Baid  another  orator,  "  did  not  dare  to  take  Naboth'a 
1  from  him  till  she  had  suborned  two  men  of  Belial  to 
Iscly."    "  If  the  testimony  of  one  grave  elder  hud  been 
I,"  it  waa  asked,  "  what  would  have  become  of  the 
Susannah  ?  "    This  last  allusion  called  forth  a  cry  of 
ypha,  Apocrypha,"  from  the  ranks  of  tlie  Low  Church* 

these   arguments,  which   in  truth  can  scarcely  hava 

a  complete  and  easy  victory.  "  An  eternal  luw  1 
was  this  eiernal  law  before  the  reigD  of  Edward  ibe 

Where  is  it  now,  except  in  statutes  which  relate  only 
ery  small  class  of  olTcncos  ?  If  these  texts  from  the 
ich  and  theae  precedents  from  the  practice  of  the  San- 
irove  any  thing,  they  prove  the  whole  criminal  juri* 
5  of  the  realm  lo  be  a  mass  of  injustice  and  impiety. 
less   is   sufficient  to  convict  a  murderer,  a  burglar,  a 
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Englishman  ;  and  yet  his  cause  may  be  the  cause  of  all  good 
tlnglishmen.  Only  last  year  we  passed  an  Act  to  regulate 
the  procedure  of  the  ordinary  courts  in  cases  of  treason. 
We  passed  the  Act  because  we  thought  that,  in  those  courts 
the  life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to  the  government  was  not  then 
tufiiciently  secured.  Yet  the  life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to 
the  government  was  then  far  nrwre  secure  than  it  will  be  if 
tliis  House  takes  on  itself  to  be  the  supreme  criminal  judica* 
ture  in  political  cases.*'  Warm  eulogies  were  pronounced  on 
the  ancient  national  mode  of  trial  by  twelve  good  men  and 
true ;  and  indeed  the  advantages  of  that  mode  of  trial  in  po- 
litical cases  are  obvious.  The  prisoner  Ls  allowed  to  challenge 
any  number  of  jurors  with  cause,  and  a  considerable  number 
without  cause.  The  twelve,  from  the  moment  at  which  they 
are  invested  with  their  short  magistracy,  till  the  moment  when 
they  lay  it  down,  are  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  any  agent  of 
power  from  soliciting  or  corrupting  them.  Every  one  of 
tliem  must  hear  every  word  of  the  evidence  and  every  argu- 
ment used  on  either  side.  The  case  is  then  summed  up  by  a 
iudge  who  knows  that,  if  he  is  guilty  of  partiality,  he  may 
be  called  to  account  by  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation.  In 
the  trial  of  Pen  wick  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  all 
these  securities  were  wanting.  Some  hundreds  of  gentlemen, 
every  one  of  whom  had  much  more  than  half  made  up  his 
mind  before  the  case  was  opened,  performed  the  functions 
both  of  judge  and  jury.  They  were  not  restrained,  as  a  judge 
is  restrained,  by  the  sense  of  responsibility ;  for  who  was  to 
punish  a  Parliament  ?  They  were  not  selected,  as  a  jury  is 
selected,  in  a  manner  which  enables  the  culprit  to  exclude  his 
ficrsonal  and  political  enemies.  The  arbiters  of  his  fate  came 
in  and  went  out  as  they  chose.  They  heard  a  fragment  here 
and  there  of  what  was  said  against  him,  and  a  fragment  here 
and  thrre  of  what  was  said  in  his  favor.  During  the  prog- 
ress of  the  bill  they  were  exposed  to  every  species  of  mflu- 
ence.  One  member  was  threatened  by  the  electors  of  his 
borough  with  the  loss  of  his  seat:  another  might  obtain  a 
fngate  for  his  brother  from  Russell :  the  vote  of  a  third  might 
be  8fy5u^ed  by  the  caresses  and  Burgundy  of  Wharton.  In 
the  debates  arts  were  practised  and  passions  excited  which 
are  unknown  to  well  constituted  tribunals,  but  from  which  no 
great  popular  assembly  divided  into  parties  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be  free     The  rhetoric  of  one  orator  called  forth  lf)ud 


"  Hear  him."     Another  was  coughed  and  scraped 
A  third  spoke  against  time  in  order  that  hia  friendt 
-e  supping  might  wine  in  to  divide.*     If  the  life  oi 

worllilcsa   man  could   be  sported  with  thus,  was  the 
le  must  vinuDua  rmn  secum  } 

ppoticiiis  of  the  bill  did  doI,  indeed,  venture  to  sbj 
e  could   be  nu   public   danger  sufficient  to  justify  sn 
^iraiiider.      They  admilled  that  th&re  might  be  CB»ct 
,  tho  general  rule  must  bend  to  an  overpuwering  an- 

Bui  was  ibis  such  a  case  f    Even  if  it  wure  gramcil, 
ake  of  argument,  that  StnilTord  and  Monmouth  were 
aimed,  was  Fcnwick,  like  SiriitFord,  a  great  minister 

long  ruled  England  north  of  Trent,  and  all  Ireland,  . 
iolute  power,  who  was  high   in  the  royal  favor,  and 

1  even  in  his  fall  i     Or  was  Fenwick,  like  Monmouth, 
ider  ro  ihe  Crown  and  the  idol  of  the  common  peo- 

Vere  all  ihe  finest  youths  of  three  counties  crowding 
under  his  bannera  ?     What  wns  he  but  a  subordi* 
;ler?      lie  had   indeed  once  had  good  emptoymeala, 
ad  long  losi  iliem.      He  had   once  had  a  good  esiate  : 
ad  wasted  it.      Eniiiionl  abilities  and  weight  of  cliitr- 
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this  bill,  or  even  for  a  bill  far  more  objectionabje.  But  it 
was  said  that  whoever  reviewed  our  history  would  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  such  precedents  rather  as  warnings  than  as 
examples.  It  had  many  times  happened  that  an  Act  of  At- 
tainder, passed  in  a  fit  of  servility  or  animosity,  had,  when 
fortune  had  changed,  or  when -passion  had  cooled,  been  re- 
pealed and  solemnly  stigmatized  as  unjust.  Thus,  in  old 
times,  the  Act  which  was  passed  against  Roger  Mortimer,  in 
the  paroxysm  of  a  resentment  not  unprovoked,  had  been,  at 
a  calmer  moment,  rescinded  on  the  ground  that,  however 
g^jilty  he  might  have  been,  he  had  not  had  fair  play  for  his 
life.  Thus,  within  the  memory  of  the  existing  generation, 
the  law  which  attainted  Strafford  had  been  annulled,  without 
one  dissentient  voice.  Nor,  it  was  added,  ought  it  to  be  left 
unnoticed  that,  whether  by  virtue  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  or  by  the  extraordinary  judgment  of  God, 
persons  who  had  been  eager  to  pass  bills  of  pains  tuA  penal- 
ties, had  repeatedly  perished  oy  such  bills.  No  man  had 
ever  made  a  more  unscrupulous  use  of  the  legisltitive  power 
for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies  than  Thomas  Cromwell ; 
and  it  was  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  the  legislative  power 
that  he  was  himself  destroyed.  If  it  were  tiue  that  the  un- 
happy gentleman  whose  fate  was  now  treait/hng  in  the  bal- 
ance had  himself  formerly  borne  a  part  ra  a  proceeding  simi- 
lar to  that  which  was  now  instituted  agaikist  him,  was  not  this 
a  fact  which  ought  to  suggest  very  serious  reflections  ?  Those 
who  tauntingly  reminded  Fenwick  that  he  had  supported  the 
h'll  which  attainted  Monmouth  might  perhaps  themselves  be 
tauntingly  reminded,  in  some  dark  and  terrible  hour,  that 
they  had  supported  the  bill  which  had  attainted  Fenwick. 
^  Let  us  remember  what  vicissitudes  we  have  seen.  Let  us, 
from  so  many  signal  examples  of  the  inconstancy  of  for^ 
tune,  Icam  moderation  in  prosperity.  How  little  we  thought, 
when  we  saw  this  man  a  favorite  courtier  at  Whitehall,  a 
general  surrounded  with  military  pomp  at  Hounslow,  that  we 
should  live  to  see  him  standing  at  our  bar,  and  awaiting  his 
doonr.  from  our  lips  !  And  how  far  is  it  from  certain  that  we 
may  not  one  day,  in  the  bitterness  of  our  souls,  vainly  in- 
voke the  protection  of  those  mild  laws  which  we  now  treat  so 
lightly  I  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  again  be  subject  to 
tyranny  I  But  God  forbid,  above  all,  that  our  tyrants  should 
ever  be  able  to  plead,  in  justification  of  the  worst  that  they 
fan  inflict  upon  us,  precedents  furnished  by  ourselves  I  ^ 
These  topics,  skilfully  handled,  produced  a  great  effect  oo 
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lodernie  Whigs.     Montague  did  his  best  to  rally  tut 

We  still  possess  tlie  rude  outline  of  wtiat   mual 

a  a  most  elToctive  peroration.    "  Gentlemen  wamus" 

r  very  nearly  tliis,  seems  to  have  been  wiiat  he  said 

no  furnish  King  James  with  a  precedent  which,  if  ever 

i  be  restored,  he  may  use  against  ourselves.    [)o  they 

llieve  that,  if  that  evil  day  shall  ever  come,  .hi^  jusi 

rary  law  will  be  the  pattern  which  bo  will  imitate  } 

I  his  model  will  be,  not  our  bill  of  attainder,  but   hii 

jur  bill,  which,  on  ful)  proof,  and  after  a  most  fair 

[flicts  deserved  retribution  on  a  single  guilty  head ; 

a  bill,  which,  without  a  defence,  without  on  invest!- 

kiihout  an  accusation,  doomed  near  three  tliousand 

Ivhose  only  crimes  were  their  English  blood  and  their 

It  faith,  the  men  to  tlie  gallows  and  the  women  to  tha 

it  is  the  precedent  which  he  has  set,  and  which  he 

In  order  that  he  never  may  be  able  lo  follow  it, 

t  the  fear  of  a  righteous  pimtshmenl  may  restmin 

es  of  our  country  who  wish  to  see   him  ruling  id 

s  he  ruled  at  Dublin,  I  give  my  vote  for  this  bill." 

[1  influence  of  the  ministry 
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prelates  always  retire,  and  leave  the  culprit  to  be  absolved  or 
condemned  by  laymen.  And  surely,  if  it  be  unseemly  that  m 
divine  should  doom  his  fellow  creatures  to  death  as  a  judge,  if 
must  be  still  more  unseemly  that  he  should  doom  them  to 
death  as  a  legislator.  In  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  former,  he 
contracts  that  stain  of  blood  which  the  Church  regards  with 
horror :  and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  are  some 
grave  objections  to  the  shedding  of  blood  by  Act  of  Attainder 
which  do  not  apply  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice.  In  fact,  when  the  bill  for  taking  away  the 
life  of  Strafibrd  was  under  consideration,  all  the  spiritual  peers 
withdrew.  Now,  however,  the  example  of  Cranmer,  who  had 
voted  for  some  of  the  most  infamous  acts  of  attainder  that 
ever  passed,  was  thought  more  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  there 
was  a  great  muster  of  lawn  sleeves.  It  was  very  properly 
resolved  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  privilege  of  voting  by 
proxy  should  Le  suspended,  that  the  House  shouM  be  called 
over  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  every  sitting,  and  that 
every  member  who  did  not  answer  to  bis  name  should  be 
token  into  custody.* 

Meanwhile  the  unquiet  brain  of  Monmouth  was  teeming  with 
strange  designs.  He  had  now  reached  a  time  of  life  at  which 
youth  could  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  his  faults  : 
but  he  was  more  wayward  and  eccentric  than  ever.  Both  in 
his  intellectual  and  in  his  moral  character  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  those  fine  qualities  which  may  be  called  luxuries,  and 
a  lamentable  deficiency  of  those  solid  qualities  which  are  of 
the  first  necessity.  He  had  brilliant  wit  and  ready  invention 
without  common  sense,  and  chivalrous  generosity  and  delicacy 
without  common  honesty.  He  was  capable  of  rising  to  the 
part  of  the  Black  Prince  ;  and  yet  he  was  capable  of  sinking 
to  tne  part  of  Fuller.  His  political  life  was  blemished  by 
some  most  dishonorable  actions :  yet  he  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  those  motives  to  which  most  of  the  dishonorable 
actions  of  politicians  are  to  be  ascribed.  He  valued  power 
little  and  money  less.  Of  fear  he  was  utterly  insensible.  If 
he  sometimes  stooped  to  be  a  villain,  —  for  no  milder  word 
will  come  up  to  the  truth,  —  it  was  merely  to  amuse  himself 
and  to  astonish  other  people.  In  civil  as  m  military  affairs, 
he  loved  ambuscades,  surprises,  night  attacks.  He  now  im- 
ftgined  that  he  had  a  glorious  opportunity  of  making  a  sensation, 
»*^— ^■^-«^— 

•  See  the  Lords'  Journals,  Nov.  14,  Nor  30,  Dec.  1, 1696. 
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ciiJg  a  greal  commotion;    and  the  temptation   wM 
e  lo  a  spirit  so  restless  ns  his, 

ew,  or  at   least   sirongly   suspected,  that  the  storiea 
mwick  had  told  on  henrsay,  and  which  King,  Lorda 
mons,  Whigs  and  Tories,  had  agreed  lo  treat  as  cal- 
lere,  in  the  main,  Irtie.     Was  it  possible  lo  prove  that 
!  true,  to  cross  the  wise  policy  of  William,  lo  bring  diii 
mce  on  some  orihe  most  eminent  men  of  both  parties, 
ihe  whole  political  world  into  ineslricable  confusioi.  * 
e  could  be  done  without  the  help  of  the  prisoner ; 

CGSsary  lo  employ  the  intervention  of  more  than  one 
^nL     The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  a  Mordaunt,  and 
h's  first  cousin.      Her  gullaotriea  were  notorious ; 
lusband  had,  some  years  before,  tried  to  induce  hi£ 
oblcs  to  pass  a  bill  for  dissolving  his  marriage  :  hit 
pt  hiid  teen  defeated,  in  consequence  parly  of  the 
which  Monmouth  had  fought  the  battle  of  his  kins- 
The  lady,  though  separated  from  her  lord,  livtd  in 
itable  to  her  runk,  and  associated  with  many  women 
1,  among  others,  wiih  Lady  Mriry  Ftmwick,  and  with 
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what  was  in  truth  one  of  Williara^s  best  titles  to  ^ory.  ^  He 
b  the  worst  of  men.  He  Das  acted  basely.  He  pretends  not 
to  believe  these  charges  against  Shrewsbury,  Russell,  Marl- 
borough, Grodolphin.  And  yet  he  knows,*^  —  and  Moninouth 
confirmed  the  assertion  by  a  tremendous  oath,— ^^  he  knows 
that  every  word  of  the  charges  is  true." 

The  papers  written  by  Monmouth  were  delivered  by  Lady 
Mary  to  her  husband.  If  the  advice  which  they  contained 
had  been  followed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  object  of 
the  adviser  would  have  been  attained.  The  King  would  havn 
been  bitterly  mortified :  there  would  have  been  a  general 
panic  among  public  men  of  every  party :  even  Marlborough^a 
serene  fortitude  would  have  been  severely  tried ;  and  Shrews- 
bury would  probably  have  shot  himself.  But  that  Fenwick 
would  have  put  himself  in  a  better  situation  is  by  no  means 
clear.  Such  was  his  .own  opinion.  He  saw  that  the  step 
which  he  was  urged  to  take  was  hazardous.  He  knew  that 
be  was  urged  to  \ake  that  step,  not  because  it  was  likely  to 
save  himself,  but  because  it  was  certain  to  annoy  others ;  and 
he  was  resolved  not  to  be  Monmouth^s  tool. 

On  the  first  of  December  the  bill  went  through  the  earliest 
stace  without  a  division.  Then  Fenwick^s  confession,  which 
had,  by  the  royal  command,  been  laid  on  the  table,  was  read ; 
and  then  Marlborough  stood  up.  ^^  Nobody  can  wonder,"  he 
■aid,  ^^  that  a  man  whose  head  is  in  danger  should  try  to  save 
himself  by  accusing  others.  I  assure  your  Lordships  that, 
since  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  I  have  had  no 
intercourse  with  Sir  John  on  any  subject  whatever ;  and  this 
I  declare  on  my  word  of  honor."  *  Marlborough^s  assertion 
may  have  been  true :  but  it  was  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
truth  of  all  that  Fenwick  had  said.  Godolphin  went  further. 
^  1  certainly  did,"  he  said,  "•  continue  to  the  last  in  the  service 
of  King  James  and  of  his  Queen.  1  was  esteemed  by  them 
both.  But  I  cannot  think  that  a  crime.  It  is  possible  that 
they  and  those  who  are  about  them  may  imagine  that  I  am 
■till  attached  to  their  interest  That  I  cannot  help.  But  it  is 
utterly  false  that  1  have  had  any  such  dealings  witlj  the  Court 
of  Saint  Clermains  as  arc  described  in  the  paper  which  jo\u 
Lordsl  jps  have  heard  read."  f 


*  Wbaston  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  1,  1696 ;   L'Hemiitage^  of 
tste. 
^  L'Hennitage,  Dec  -^,  1696  ;  Whmton  to  ShnrnAmrj^  Deo.  I. 
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;k  was  then  broughl  in,  and  asked  whether  he  had 

ler  coafeasioti  to  make,     Several  peers  inierrognted 
to  no  purpose.     Monmouth,  who  could   not  believe 
papers  whioh  he  had  sent  to  Newgate  had  produced 
put,  in  ft  friendly  and  encouraging  manner,  several 
intended   to  bring   out   answers   which    would   have 
no  means  agreeable  to  the  accused  Lords.     No  such 
lowever,  was  to  be  extracted  from  Fenwick.     Mon- 
iw  that  his  ingenious  machinations  bad  failed.     Ea- 
1  diwppoinied,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  becatus 
Ions  for  the  bill  iban  any  other  peer  in  the  House. 
■dy  noticed  the  rapid  change  in  his  lemper  and  man- 
that  change  was  at  first  imputed  merely  to  his  weU 
rity. 

3  eighth  of  December  the  bill  was  again  taken  into 
tion  !  and  on  that  day  Fenwick,  accompanied  by  hii 
was  in  attendance.     But,  bclbre  he  was  called  in, » 
qucilion  wa^  raised.     Several  distinguished  Tories, 
■ly    NoKingham,    Rochester,   Normanby  and    Leeds, 
,  in  Iheir  opinion,  it  was  idle  to  inquire  wbether  the 
was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  unless   the  House  was  of 
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constitutioii  was  extremely  infirm,  complained  loudly.  ^  It  ii 
very  well,^'  he  said,  ^^  for  young  gentlemen  to  sit  down  to 
their  suppers  and  their  wine  at  two  o^clock  in  the  morning ; 
hut  some  of  us  old  men  are  likely  to  he  of  as  much  use  here 
as  they ;  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  our  graves  if  we  are  forced 
to  keep  such  hours  at  such  a  season/**  So  strongij  was 
party  spirit  excited  that  this  appeal  was  disregarded,  and  the 
House  continued  to  sit  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day.  The 
chief  opponents  of  the  bill  were  Rochester,  Nottingham,  Nor* 
inanhy  and  Leeds.  The  chief  orators  on  the  other  side  were 
Tankerville,  who,  in  spite  of  the  deep  stains  which  a  life  sin^ 
gularly  unfortunate  had  lef\  on  his  public  and  private  charac* 
ter,  always  spoke  with  an  eloquence  which  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers ;  Burnet,  who  made  a  great  display  of  hifi- 
torical  learning ;  VVharton,  whose  lively  and  familiar  style  of 
speaking,  acquired  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sometimei 
shocked  the  formality  of  the  Liords ;  and  Monmouth,  who  had 
always  carried  the  liberty  of  debate  to  the  verge  of  licentious- 
ness, and  who  now  never  opened  his  lips  without  inflicting  a 
wound  on  the  feelings  of  some  adversary.  A  very  few  nobles 
of  great  weight,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Ormond, 
formed  a  third  party.  They  were  willing  to  use  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  as  an  instrument  of  torture  for  the  purpose  of 
wringing  a  full  confession  out  of  the  prisoner.  But  they  were 
determined  not  to  give  a  final  vote  for  sending  him  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  first  division  was  on  the  question  whether  secondary 
evidence  of  what  Goodman  could  have  proved  should  be  ad* 
mitted.  On  this  occasion  Burnet  closed  the  debate  by  a  pow- 
erful speech,  which  none  of  the  Tory  orators  could  undertake 
to  answer  without  premeditation.  A  hundred  and  twenty-six 
ioids  were  present,  a  nun.  her  unprecedented  in  our  history. 
Tliere  were  seventy-three  Contents,  and  fif\y-three  Not  Con- 
tents. Thirty-six  of  the  minority  protested  against  the  decis- 
ion of  the  House.f 

The  next  great  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  question  wheth- 
er the  bitt  should  he  read  a  second  time.  The  debate  was 
diversified  by  a  curious  episode.     Monmouth,  in  a  vehement 

•  L'Hermitage,  Dec.  j^l,  1696. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  Dec  15,  1696;  L'Hennitage,  Dec.  j^J;  Yunios 
to  Shrewsbury,  Dec  15.  Aboift  the  numbers  there  is  a  sl^ht  difieri 
Mice  between  Yemon  and  L'Hermitage.    I  have  followed  Yenioa. 
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oil,  ibi-ev  some  severe  and  well  merited  reflecdom 
jinury  of  ihc  Inle  Lord  JeiTreys.      The  title  ond  part 
gotlen  wealtli  of  Jeffreys  hud  descended  ,J  his  SOR, 
w   lad,  who   hud   lately  cunie  of  age,  and  who  wu 
ig  in  the  House.     The  young  man  fired  at  hetrino 
■  reviled.     The  House  was  forced  to  inlerfere,  nn3 
jolh  the  disputants  promise  ihut  ihe  matter  should  go 
r.     On  tliis  day  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  peera 
sent.     The  second  reading  was  carried  by  seventy- 
iftj'-fivej  and  forly-nine  of  the  fifty-five  protested.* 
now  thought  by  many  that  Fenwic'k's  courage  w^uld 
It  was  known  that  he  was  very  unwilling  to  die. 
tie  might  have  nattered  himself  with  hopes  that  the 
1  miscarry.     But  now  that  it  had  passed  one  House, 
ed  certain  to  pass  the  other,  it  was  probable  that  he 

to  the  har  and  interrogated.     He  refused  to  answer, 
'ouud  that  his  ansM'era  might  be  used  against  him   by 
1  at  the  Old  Bailey.    He  was  assured  that  the  Elouse 
otect  him  :  bul  he  pretended  that  this  assurance  was 
lent :  the  House  was  not  always  silting  :   he  might  be 
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diec  required  to  give  his  final  answer.     ''  I  have  given  it^**  he 
said :  ^'  I  have  no  security.     If  I  had,  I  should  be  glad  to  sat 
isfy  the  House.^*     He  was  then  carried  back  to  his  cell ;  and 
the  Peers  separated,  having  sate  far  into  the  night* 

At  noon  they  met  again.  The  third  reading  was  moved. 
Tenison  spoke  for  the  bill  with  more  ability  than  was  expected 
from  him,  and  Monmouth  with  as  much  sharpness  as  in  the 
previous  debates.  But  Devonshire  declared  diat  he  could  go 
no  further.  He  had  hoped  that  fear  would  induce  Fenwidk 
to  make  a  frank  confession :  that  hope  was  at  an  end :  the 

Suestion  now  was  simply  whether  this  man  should  be  put  to 
eath  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  to  that  question  Devon- 
shire said  that  he  must  answer,  '^  Not  Content**  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  on  what  principle  he  can  have  thousnt 
himself  justified  in  threatening  to  do  what  he  did  not  thmk 
himself  justified  in  doing.  He  was,  however,  followed  bf 
Dorset,  Ormond,  Pembroke,  and  two  or  three  others.  Devou- 
shire,  in  the  name  of  his  little  party,  and  Rochester,  in  tht> 
name  of  the  Tories,  offered  to  waive  all  objections  to  tins 
mode  of  proceeding,  if  the  penalty  were  reduced  from  death 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  But  the  majority,  though  weak- 
ened by  the  defection  of  some  considerable  *men,  was  still  a 
majority,  and  would  hear  of  no  terms  of  compromise.  The 
third  reading  was  carried  by  only  sixty-eight  votes  to  sixty- 
one.  Fifly-three  Liords  recorded  their  dissent;  and  forty- 
one  subscribed  a  protest,  in  which  the  arguments  against  the 
bill  were  ably  summed  up.f  The  Peers  whom  Fenwick  had 
accused  took  different  sides.  Marlborough  steadily  voted 
with  the  majority,  and  induced  Prince  George  to  do  the 
same.  Grodo'phin  as  steadily  voted  with  the  minority,  but, 
with  characteristic  wariness,  abstained  from  giving  any  rea- 


•  Lords'  Journals,  Dec  25,  1696 ;   L'Hermitage,  -^^*      In  the 

Yemon  Correspondence  there  is  a  letter  from  Vernon  to  Sbrewsburj 

Siving  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  this  day ;  but  it  is  erroneously 
ated  Dec.  2,  and  is  placed  according  to  that  date.  This  is  not  tht 
only  blunder  of  the  kind.  A  letter  from  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  evi- 
dently \%Titten  on  the  7th  of  November,  1696,  is  dated  and  placed  as  a 
letter  of  the  7th  of  January,  1697.  A  letter  of  June  14,  1700,  is  dated 
and  placed  as  a  letter  of  June  14,  1698.  llie  Vernon  Correspondence 
m  of  great  value  :  but  it  is  so  ill  edited  that  it  cannot  be  safely  used 
without  much  caution,  and  constant  reference  to  other  authontiea. 

1  Lords'  Journals,  Dec  23,  1696  ;  Vernon  to  Shrrwabury,  Deo.  94 ; 
yiCermitage,  ^^. 


his  voles.     No  part  of  liia  lire  warrants  us  in  ax 
lis  conduct  to  any   exalted   motive.       It  is   probable 
ing  been  driven  from  ofRce  by  the  Whiga  and  forced 
^fuge  among  the  Tories,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  go 
puny.* 

>n  as  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  the  aCtcn- 
IB  Peers  was  called  to  a  matter  which  deeply  con- 
le  honor  of  Iheir  order.     Lady  Mary  Feiiwick  had 
I  unnaturally,  moved  lo  the  highest  resenlmeiit  by 
net  of  Monmouth.     He  had,  after  professing  a  great 

save  her  husband,  suddenly  turned  round,  and  be- 
1  most  mercile.ss  of  her  husbond's  perseculore ;  uid 
solely  because  the  unfortunate    prisoner  would  not 

wild  scheme  of  mischief     She  might  he  excused  fur 
that  revenge  would  be  sweet.      In    her   rage   she 
o  her  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  the  papers  which 
received    from  the   Duchess   of  Norfolk.      CorlLsla 
■he  subject  before  the  Lords.     Tlie   papers  were  pro- 
Lady  Mary  declared  that  she  had  received  ihcm  from 
less.     The   Duchess  declared   that  she   had   received 
m  Monmouth.      ElizaU-lh  Lawson  confirmed  the  evi- 
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himself.*  That  eloquence  indeed  was  of  a  kind  much  bottew* 
suited  to  attack  than  to  defence.  Monmouth  spoke  near  three 
hours  in  a  confused  and  rambling  manner,  boasted  extrava« 
gantly  of  his  services  and  sacrifices,  told  the  House  that  he 
had  borne  a  great  part  in  the  Revolution,  that  he  had  made 
four  voyages  to  Holland  in  the  evil  times,  that  he  had  sinco 
refused  great  places,  that  he  had  always  held  lucre  in  con* 
tempt  ^^  I,^*  he  said,  turning  significantly  to  Nottingham, 
*^  have  bought  no  great  estate  :  I  have  built  no  palace :  I  am 
twenty  thousand  pounds  poorer  than  when  I  entered  public 
life.  My  old  hereditary  mansion  is  ready  to  fall  about  my 
ears.  Who  that  remembers  what  I  have  done  and  sufiered 
for  His  Majesty  will  believe  that  I  would  speak  disrespectfully 
of  him  ?  ^^  He  solemnly  declared, — and  this  was  the  most 
serious  of  the  many  serious  faults  of  his  long  and  unquiet 
life,  —  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  papers  which  had 
caused  so  much  scandal.  The  Papists,  he  said,  hated  him : 
they  had  laid  a  scheme  to  ruin  him  :  his  ungrateful  kinswoman 
haa  consented  to  be  their  implement,  and  had  requited  the 
strenuous  efibrts  which  he  had  made  in  defence  of  her  honor 
by  trying  to  blast  his.  When  he  concluded  there  was  a  long 
silence.  He  asked  whether  their  Liordships  wished  him  to 
withdraw.  Then  Leeds,  to  whom  he  had  once  professed  a 
strong  attachment,  but  whom  he  had  deserted  with  character- 
istic inconstancy  and  assailed  with  characteristic  petulance, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  revenging  himself.  ^'  It  is  quite 
unnecessary,^^  the  shrewd  old  statesman  said,  ^^  that  the  noble 
Earl  should  withdraw  at  present  The  question  which  we 
have  now  to  decide  is  merely  whether  these  papers  do  or  do 
not  deserve  our  censure.  Who  wrote  them  is  a  question 
which  may  be  considered  hereafter.**  It  was  then  moved  and 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  papers  were  scandalous,  and 
that  the  author  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor. Monmouth  himself  was,  by  these  dexterous  tactics, 
forced  to  join  in  condemning  his  own  compositions.t  Then 
the  House  proceeded  to  coasider  the  charge  against  him. 
llio  character  of  his  cousin  the  Duchess  did  not  stand  high  ; 
but  her  testimony  was  confirmed  both  by  direct  and  by  cir- 
cumstantial  evidence.     Her  husband  said,  with  sour  pleas* 

• 

•  L'Hennitage,  Jan.  j^,  1697. 

t  liordB*  Joamalfl,  Jan.  9,  169f ;  Vernon  to  Shrewabory,  ot  thf 
tame  date;  I 'Hermitage,  Jar.  ^}. 
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at  lie  gave  entire  Taith  to  what  she  had  depoaed 
■d  Monmouth  thought  her  good  enough  to  be  wifa 
ind,  if  she  is  good  enough  to  be  wifo  to  me,  I  &m 
she  is  good  enough  lo  be  a  witness  againal  him." 
ISC  of  near  eighty  Peers  only  eight  or  ten  scemod 

the  act  of  which  he  had,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  he  was  innocent  t  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower : 
irned  out  of  all  his  jilaces  ;  and  liis  name  was  struck 
1  Council  Book  *     It  might  well  have  been  though! 
uin  of  his  fame  and  of  his  fortunes  was  irreparab'e. 
:  was  about  his  nature  an  elasticity  which  nothing 
due.     In  his  prison,  indeed,  he  was  as  violent  as  a. 
St  caged,  and  would,  if  he  had  been  long  detained, 
1  of  mere  impatience.      His  only  solace  was  to  coiw 

Ities  and  avenging  himself  on  his  enemies.     When 
ed  his  liberty,  ho  stood  alone  in  the  world,  a  di»- 
nan,  more  huted  hy  the  Whigs  thati  any  Tory,  and 
jries  than  any  Whig,  and  reduced  lo  such  poverty 
iked  of  retiring  lo  the  country,  living  like  a  farmer. 
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Roon  afterwards  still  more  triumphantly  acquitti^/J  of  a  still 
more  odious  charge.  A  wretched  spy  named  Motthew  Smith, 
who  thought  that  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded,  and 
was  bent  on  being  revenged,  affirmed  that  Shrewsbury  hitd 
received  early  information  of  the  Assassination  Plot,  but  had 
suppressed  that  information,  and  had  taken  no  measures  to 
prevent  the  conspirators  from  accomplishing  their  design. 
T^c  this  was  a  foul  calunmy  no  person  who  has  examined 
tlio  evidence  can  doubt  The  King  declared  that  he  could 
himself  prove  his  minister's  innocence  ;  and  the  Peers,  after  ex- 
amining Smith,  pronounced  the  accusation  unfounded.  Shrews* 
bury  was  cleared  as  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown 
and  of  the  Parliament  to  clear  him.  He  had  power  and 
wealth,  the  favor  of  the  King  and  the  favor  of  the  people. 
No  man  had  a  greater  number  of  devoted  friends.  He  was 
the  idol  of  the  Whigs :  yet  he  was  not  personally  disliked  by 
the  Tories.  It  should  seem  that  his  situation  was  one  which 
Peterborough  might  well  have  envied.  But  happiness  and 
misery  are  from  within.  Peterborough  had  one  of  those 
minds  of  which  the  deepest  wounds  heal  and  leave  no  scar. 
Shrewsbury  had  one  of  those  minds  in  which  the  slightest 
scratch  may  fester  to  the  death.  He  had  been  publicly  ac- 
cused of  corresponding  with  Saint  Grermains ;  and,  though 
King,  Lords  and  Commons  had  pronounced  him  innocent,  his 
conscience  told  him  that  he  was  guilty.  The  praises  which 
he  knew  that  he  had  not  deserved  sounded  to  him  like  re- 
proaches. He  never  regained  his  lost  peace  of  mind.  He 
left  office :  but  one  cruel  recollection  accompanied  him  into 
letirement.  He  left  England  :  but  one  cruel  recollection  pur- 
sued him  over  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  On  a  meniora- 
Ue  day,  indeed,  big  with  the  fate  of  his  country,  he  again, 
after  many  inactive  and  inglorious  years,  stood  forth  the 
Shrewsbury  of  1688.  Scarcely  any  thing  in  history  is  more 
melancholy  than  that  late  and  solitary  gleam,  lighting  up  the 
dose  of  a  life  which  had  dawned  so  splendidly,  and  which 
had  so  early  become  hopelessly  troubled  and  gloomy. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  Lords  passed  the  Bill  of  Attain- 
der, they  adjourned  over  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  fate 
of  Fenwick  consequently  remained  during  more  than  a  fort- 
night in  suspense.  In  the  interval  plans  of  escape  were 
formed ;  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  place  a  strong  mili- 
tary guard  round  Newgate.*    Some  Jacobites  knew  William 

•  Postman,  Dec  29,  81.  1696. 


IS  to  aend  him  anonymous  leitera,  threalening  that  ha 
e  shot  or  slabbed  if  he  dared  to  touch  a  haii  of  th« 
'a  head.*     On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  Janu- 
QRsed  the  bill.     He  at  the  same  lime  passed  a  bill 
iihorizedthe  government  to  detain  Bernard!  and  soma 
nsptrators  in  custody  during  twelve  months.     On  i)i« 
of  thai  day  a  deeply  mournful  event  was  the  talk  of 
Ion.     The  Countess  of  Aylesbury  had  watched  with 
mxict}-  the  proceedings  against  Sir  John.     Her  lor] 
1  as  deep  as  Sir  John  in  treason,  was,  like  Sir  Johc, 
lement,  and  had,  like  Sir  John,  been  a  party  to  Good- 
ight.     She  had  learned  with  dismay  that  there  was  s 
by  which  a  criminal  who  was  beyond  the  reach  of 

at  every  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill  of  Attain- 
a  the  day  on  which  the  royal  assent  was  to  be  given, 
itioa  became  greater  than   her  frame  could  support, 
he  heard   the   sound    of  the   guns   which   announced 
King  was  on  his  way  to  Westminster,  she  fell  into 
died  in  a  few  hours.t 
after  the  bill    had    become    law,   strenuous   efforts 
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ed  to  the  Commons.  But  the  Whig  leaders  were  on  thpii 
guard :  the  attendance  was  full ;  and  a  motion  for  reading 
die  Orders  of  the  Day  wus  carried  by  a  hundred  and  fifty* 
two  to  a  hundred  and  seven.*  In  truth,  neither  branch  of 
the  legislature  could,  without  condemning  itself,  request 
William  to  spare  Fenwick's  life.  Jurymen,  who  have,  in  the 
discliarge  of  a  painful  duty,  pronounced  a  culprit  guilty,  may, 
with  perfect  consistency,  recommend  him  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Crown.  But  the  Houses  ought  not  to 
have  passed  the  Bill  of  Attainder  unless  they  were  convinced, 
not  merely  that  Sir  John  had  committed  high  treason,  but 
also  that  he  could  not,  without  serious  danger  to  the  Com* 
monwealth,  be  suffered  to  live.  He  could  not  be  at  once  a 
proper  object  of  such  a  bill  and  a  proper  object  of  the  royal 
meiv^y. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  the  execution  took  place. 
In  compliment  to  the  noble  families  with  which  Fenwick  was 
connected,  orders  were  given  that  the  ceremonial  should  be 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  when  a  peer  of  the  realm  sufiers 
death.  A  scaffold  was  erected  on  Tower  Hill  and  hung 
with  black.  The  prisoner  was  brought  from  Newgate  in  the 
coach  of  his  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  the  Life  Guards.  Though  the  day 
was  cold  and  stormy,  the  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense . 
but  there  was  no  disturbance,  and  no  sign  that  the  multitude 
sympathized  with  the  criminal.  He  behaved  with  a  firmness 
which  had  not  been  expected  from  him.  He  ascended  the 
scafibid  with  steady  steps,  and  bowed  courteously  to  the  persona 
who  were  assembled  on  it,  but  spoke  to  none,  except  White, 
tlie  deprived  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  White  prayed  with 
him  during  about  half  an  hour.  In  the  prayer  the  King  was 
commended  to  the  Divine  protection  ;  but  no  name  which 
could  give  ofience  was  pronounced.  Fenwick  then  delivered 
a  sealed  paper  to  the  Sheriffs,  took  leave  of  the  Bishop,  knelt 
down,  laid  his  neck  on  the  block,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  soul.^*  His  head  was  severed  from  his 
body  at  a  single  blow.  His  remains  were  placed  in  a  rich 
cofiio,  and  buried  that  night,  by  torchlight,  under  the  pave* 
■  — ^— ^— ^^  ^i^^—       — ^^ 

#  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  27,  169f..  The  entry  in  the  Journal^ 
which  might  easily  escape  notice,  is  explained  by  a  letter  of  L'Her 
■utage,  written  pjj^, 
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Sb.[s>i  Martin's  church.     No  person  hni,  since  that 
ered  death  ia  England  by  Act  of  Attninder.* 
rhile  an  iinjiortant  question,  nliont  which  pubf^  feel- 
much  BKCiied,  had  l>ee(i  under  discussion.     As  soon 
'arliament  met,  a  Bill  for  regulating  Elections,  differ- 
in  substance  from  the  bill  which  the  King  had  refused 
n  the  preceding  session,  was  brought  into  the  House 
ions,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  country  gontlo- 
1  was  pushed  through  every  stage.     On  ihe  report  it 
(tl  that  five  thousand  pounds  in  personal  estate  should 
icient  qualification  for  the  representative  of  a  city  or 
But  this  amendment  was  rejected.    On  the  third  read- 
er was  added,  which  permitted  a  merchant  possessed 
housand  pounds  to  represent  the  town  in  which  be 
but  it  was  provided  thai  no  person  should  be  coDsid* 
merchant  because  he  was  a  proprietor  of  Bank  Stock 
India   Stock      The   fight  was  bard.      Cowper  dislin- 
iimself  among  the  opponents  of  the  bill.     His  sarcas- 
ikt  on  the  hunimg,  hawking  boors,  who  wished  to 
their   own   hands   the   whole   business  of  legislation, 
irih  some   "harp  rustic   retorts.      A   plain   squire,   he 
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Dorer  seen  before  the  day  of  nomination,  and  whose  chief 
title  to  their  favor  was  a  pocketbook  full  of  bank  notes.  Bu. 
a  ipeai  nobleman,  who  had  an  estate  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  who  commanded  two  or  three 
boroughs,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  put  his  younger  son,  his 
younger  brother,  his  man  of  business,  into  Parliament,  or  to 
earn  a  carter  or  a  step  in  the  peerage  by  finding  a  seat  for  a 
Lord  01  the  Treasury  or  an  Attorney  General.  On  this  occa- 
fion  therefore  the  interest  of  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy, 
Norfolk  and  Somerset,  Newcastle  and  Bedford,  Pembroke  and 
Dorset,  coincided  with  that  of  the  wealthy  traders  of  the 
Ghy  and  of  the  clever  young  aspirants  of  the  Temple,  and 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interest  of  a  squire  of  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  a  year.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
second  reading  tlie  attendance  of  lords  was  great  Several 
petitions  from  constituent  bodies,  which  thought  it  hard  that  a 
new  restriction  should  be  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  were  presented  and  read.  Af\er  a  debate  of 
some  hours  the  bill  was  rejected  by  sixty-two  votes  to  thirty- 
seven.*  Only  three  days  later,  a  strong  party  in  the  Com- 
mons, burning  with  resentment,  proposed  to  tack  the  bill 
which  the  Peers  had  just  rejected  to  the  Land  Tax  Bill.  This 
motion  would  probably  have  been  carried,  had  not  Foley  gone 
somewhat  beyond  the  duties  of  his  place,  and,  under  pretence 
of  speaking  to  order,  shown  that  such  a  tack  would  be  with- 
out a  precedent  in  parliamentary  history.  When  the  question 
was  put,  the  Ayej  raised  so  loud  a  cry  that  it  was  believed 
that  they  were  the  majority  ;  but  on  a  division  they  proved  to 
be  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-five.  The  Noes  were  a  hundred 
and  sixty-three.f 

Other  parliamentary  proceedings  of  this  session  deserve 
mention.  While  the  Commons  were  busily  engaged  in  the 
great  work  of  restoring  the  finances,  an  incident  took  place 
which  seemed,  during  a  short  time,  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the 
infant  libert}'  of  the  press,  but  which  eventually  proved  the 
means  of  confirming  that  liberty.     Among  the  many  new» 


*  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  23, 169f-;  Veraon  to  ShrewBhurj,  Jan.  2S| 
L-Hamitage.  i^. 

t  Commons'  JoumalSt  Jan.  26,  169# ;  Vernon  to  Shrewabnry  ana 
▼an  Cleverskirke  to  the  States  General,  of  the  same  date.  It  is  eon- 
oas  that  the  King  and  the  Lords  should  have  made  so  strenuoni  t 
Hffiit  against  the  Commons  in  defence  of  one  of  the  five  poinii  oC 
the  People's  Charter. 


»-hich  had  been  established  since  the  expimtion  of  tfa« 
lip,  was  one  called  the  Flying  Post.  The  editor 
iisbary,  was  the  tool  of  a  band  of  slockjobbera  in  'ho 
lose  interest  it  happened  to  be  to  cry  down  the  public 
'3.  Ho  one  day  published  a  false  and  malicious  paro- 
!vidently  intended  to  throw  suspicion  on  llio  Excheiguei 
3n  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer  Bills  depended,  at  that 
,  the  political  greatness  and  the  commercial  prosperity 
ealm.    The  House  of  Commons  was  in  a  flame.    The 

issued  his  warrant  against  Salisbury.  It  was  re- 
'ithout  n  division  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  io  to 

the  publishing  of  news  withoul  a  license.  Foriy- 
)ura  later  the  bill  was  presented  and  read.  But  ihfl 
3  had  now  had  time  to  cool.     There  was  scarcely  one 

whose  residence  in  the  country  had  not,  during  tho 
ig  summer,  been  made  more  agreeable  by  the  London 
1.     Meagre  as  those  journals  may  seem  to  a  person 

the  Times  daily  on  his  breakfast  table,  they  were  to 
eralion  a  new  and  abundant  source  of  pleasure.  No 
lire  or  Yorkshire  gentleman.  Whig  or  Tory,  could 
9   thought   of   being    again   dependent,   during   seven 
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Another  bill,  which  fared  better,  ought  to  be  noticed  as  aa 
instance  of  the  slow,  but  steady  progress*  of  civilization. 
The  ancient  immunities  enjoyed  by  some  districts  of  the  cap- 
ital, of  which  the  largest  and  the  most  infamous  was  White* 
friars,  had  produced  abuses  which  could  no  longer  be  endured. 
The  Templars  on  one  side  of  Alsatia,  and  the  citizens  on  the 
other,  had  long  been  calling  on  the  government  and  the  legis- 
lature to  put  down  so  monstrous  a  nuisance.  Yet  still, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great  school  of  English  jurispni, 
dence,  and  on  the  east  by  the  great  mart  of  English  trade, 
stood  this  labyrinth  of  squalid,  tottering  houses,  close  packed, 
every  one,  from  cellar  to  cockloft,  with  outcasts  whose  life 
was  one  long  war  with  society.  The  best  part  of  the  popu* 
lation  consisted  of  debtors  who  were  in  fear  of  bailiffs.  The 
rest  were  attorneys  struck  off  the  roll,  witnesses  who  carried 
straw  in  their  shoes  as  a  sign  to  inform  the  public  where  a 
false  oath  might  be  procured  for  half  a  crown,  sharpers,  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  goods,  clippers  of  coin,  forgers  of  bank 
notes,  and  tawdry  women,  blooming  with  paint  and  brandy, 
who,  in  their  anger,  made  free  use  of  their  nails  and  their 
scissors,  yet  whose  anger  was  less  to  be  dreaded  than  their 
kindness.  With  these  wretches  the  narrow  alleys  of  the 
sanctuary  swarmed.  The  rattling  of  dice,  the  call  for  more 
punch  and  more  wine,  and  the  noise  of  blasphemy  and  ribald 
song  never  ceased  during  the  whole  night.  The  benchers  of 
the  Inner  Temple  could  bear  the  scandal  and  the  annoyance 
no  longer.  They  ordered  the  gate  leading  into  Whitcfriars 
to  be  bricked  up.  The  Alsatians  mustered  in  great  force, 
attacked  the  workmen,  killed  one  of  them,  pulled  down  the 
wall,  knocked  down  the  Sheriff  who  came  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  carried  off  his  gold  chain,  which,  no  doubt,  was  soon  in 
the  melting  pot.  The  riot  was  not  suppressed  till  a  company 
of  the  Foot  Guards  arrived.  This  outrage  excited  general 
indignation.  The  City,  indignant  at  the  outrage  offered  to 
the  Sheriff,  cried  loudly  for  justice.  Yet,  so  difficult  was  it  to 
execute  any  process  in  the  dens  of  Whitefriars,  that  near  two 
ydfrs  elapsed  before  a  single  ringleader  was  apprehended.* 

Gazette  qui  se  fait  sous  la  direction  d'un  des  Secretaires  d'Etat,  ne 
ocmtiendroit  pas  autant  dc  choses  que  fait  celle-cy,  ne  sont  pas  fSiches 
que  d'autres  les  instruisent."  The  numbers  on  the  division  I  taks 
Rom  L' Hermitage.  They  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Journals.  But 
the  Journals  were  not  then  so  accurately  kept  as  at  present. 
•  Narc^vBus  Luttrell's  Diary,  June,  1691,  May,  1698,    . 
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iavoy  was  another  place  of  ihe  same  kind,  smaller 
and  less  renowned,  but  inhabiied  by  a  noi  less  lawlesB 
on.     An  unforlunate  tailor,  who  venlured  15  go  thilhCT 

purpose  of  demanding  paymeni  of  a  debt,  was  Ret 
'  the  wbole  mob  of  cheaia,  ruffians,  and  counesan*. 
■ed  lo  give  a  full  discharge  to  bis  debtor  and  a  treat 
ibble,  but  in  vain.      He  bad  violated   their  franchises; 

crime  was  not  lo  be  pardoned.  He  was  knocked 
tripped,  tarred,  feathered.     A  rope  was  tied  round  his 

yeils  of   ■'  A  bailifl"!  A  bailiff!  "     Finally  he  was 
ed  10  kneel  down  and   to  curse  his  father  and  mother, 
performed   this  ceremony   he   was  permitted,  —  and 
nission  was  blamed  by  many  of  the  Savoyards,  —  to 
ime  without  a  rag  upon  him."     The  Bog  of  Allen, 
cs  of  the  Grampians,  were  not  more  unsafe  than  this 
lol  of  lanes,  surrounded  by  the  mansions  of  the  great- 
ss  of  a  flourishing  and  enlightened  kingdom, 
igib,  in  1G97,  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  franchises  of 
nces  passed  both   Housoa,  and   received  the  royal   aa- 
'h^Alsatianwm^Savovard^wer^uriovis^^ 
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dented  in  our  history.  Before  he  set  out  for  the  Contiuem 
he  coDferred  some  new  honors,  and  made  some  new  minis* 
terial  arrangements.  Every  member  of  the  Whig  junto  was 
distinguished  by  some  conspicuous  mark  of  royal  favor. 
Somers  delivered  up  the  seal,  of  which  he  was  Keeper:  he 
received  it  back  again  with  the  higher  title  of  Chancellor, 
and  was  immediately  commanded  to  affix  it  to  a  patent,  by 
which  he  was  created  Baron  Somers  of  Evesham.*  Russell 
became  Earl  of  Orford  and  Viscount  Barfleur.  No  English 
title  had  ever  before  been  taken  from  a  place  of  battle  lying 
within  a  foreign  territory.  But  the  precedent  then  set  has 
been  repeatedly  followed  ;  and  the  names  of  Saint  Vincent, 
Trafalgar,  Camperdown  and  Douro  are  now  borne  by  the 
successors  of  great  commanders.  Russell  seems  to  have  ac- 
cepted his  earldom,  afler  his  fashion,  not  only  without  grati- 
tude, but  grumblingly,  and  as  if  some  great  wrong  had  been 
done  him.  What  was  a  coronet  to  him  ?  He  had  no  child 
to  inherit  it.  The  only  distinction  which  he  should  have 
prized  was  the  garter ;  and  the  garter  had  been  given  to  Port* 
land.  Of  course,  such  things  were  for  the  Dutch ;  and  it 
was  strange  presumption  in  an  Englishman,  though  he  might 
have  won  a  victory  which  had  saved  the  State,  to  expect  that 
his  pretensions  would  be  considered  till  all  the  Mynheers 
about  the  palace  had  been  served.t 

Wharton,  still  retaining  his  place  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Household,  obtained  the  lucrative  office  of  Chief  Justice  in 
Eyre,  South  of  Trent ;  and  his  brother,  Godwin  Wharton, 
was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.^ 

Though  the  resignation  of  Godolphin  had  been  accepted 
in  October,  no  new  commission  of  Treasury  was  issued  till 
after  the  prorogation.  Who  should  be  First  Commissioner 
was  a  question  long  and  fiercely  disputed.  For  Montaguc^s 
faults  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  his  merits  many 
more.  Dull  formalists  sneered  at  him  as  a  wit  and  poet, 
who,  no  doubt,  showed  quick  parts  in  debate,  but  who  had 
already  been  raised  far  higher  than  his  services  merited  or 
than  his  brain  would  bear.  It  would  be  absurd  to  place  such 
ft  young  coxcomb,  merely  because  he  could  talk  fluently  and 


•  London  Gazette,  April  26,  29,  1697. 

t  London  Gazette,  April  29, 1697 ;  L'Hermitage^  ^T* 

{  London  Gazette,  April  26,  29.  1697 :  L'Hennitage,  ^j* 


V,  in  an  office  on  which  iho  well  being  of  the  kinp 
•pcndod.  Surely  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was,  of  i.ll  th* 
□f  the  Treasury,  the  fittest  to  be  at  the  head  of  tbo 
Ho  was  an  elderly  man,  grave,  experienced,  exact, 
us ;  and  he  had  never  made  a  verse  in  his  life.  Tbo 
esitated  during  a  conuiderable  time  between  tbJ  two 
jtes  :  but  lime  was  nil  in  Montague's  favor;  for,  from 
t  to  the  last  day  of  the  session,  his  fame  was  constUDt* 
ig.  The  voicc'of  iho  House  of  Commons  and  of  tha 
udly  designated  him  as  preeminently  qualiAod  to  ba 
ief  minister  of  finance.  At  length  Sir  Stephen  Fax 
■w  from  the  competition,  though  not  wiili  a  veiy  good 
He  wished  it  to  be  notified  in  the  London  GazetW 
:  place  of  First  Lord  had  been  oflered  lo  him,  and  de- 

by  him.  Such  a  notification  would  have  been  aa 
to  Montague;  and  Montague,  flushed  with  prosperity 
iry,  was  not  in  a  mood  to  put  up  with  atfronts.     The 

was  compromised.  Montague  became  First  Lord  of 
lasiiry ;  and  the  vacant  seat  at  the  Board  was  filled  by 
smas  Lliileton,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  consistent 

in  the  House  of  Commons.     But,  from  tenderness  to 
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A  Popish  priest,  could  not,  without  indignation  and  shame,  set) 
him  standing,  with  the  staff  in  his  hand,  close  to  the  throncu 
Still  more  monstrous  was  it  that  such  a  man  sliouid  be  intrust 
ed  with  the  administration  of  the  government  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Sovereign.  William  did  not  understand  these 
feeluigs.  Sunderland  was  able  :  he  was  useful :  he  was  un- 
principled indeed  :  but  so  were  all  the  English  politicians  of 
the  generation  which  had  learned,  under  the  sullen  tyranny 
of  the  Saints,  to  disbelieve  in  virtue,  and  which  had,  during 
the  wild  jubilee  of  tlie  Restoration,  been  utterly  dissolved  in 
▼ice.  He  was  a  fair  specimen  of  his  class,  a  little  worse,  per* 
haps,  than  Leeds  or  Grodolphin,  and  about  as  bad  as  Russell  or 
Bfarlborouch.  Why  he  was  to  be  hunted  from  the  herd  the 
Kinff  could  not  imagine. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontent  which  was  caused  by  Sun- 
derland^s  elevation,  England  was,  durinc  this  summer,  per- 
fectly quiet  and  in  excellent  temper.  All  but  the  fanatical 
Jacobites  were  elated  by  the  rapid  revival  of  trade  and  by  the 
near  prospect  of  peace.  Nor  were  Ireland  and  Scotland  less 
iranquil. 

In  Ireland  nothing  deserving  to  be  minutely  related  had 
taxen  place  since  Sidney  had  ceased  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant 
The  government  had  suffered  the  ccipnists  to  domineer  un- 
checked over  the  native  population ;  and  the  colonists  had  in 
return  been  profoundly  obsequious  to  the  government  The 
proceedings  of  the  local  legislature  which  sate  at  Dublin  had 
been  in  no  respect  more  important  or  more  iutr:rcsting  than 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Barbadoes.  Perhaps  the 
most  momentous  event  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  Ii-eland 
at  this  time  was  a  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  which  was 
caused  by  a  collision  between  the  coach  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  coach  of  the  Chancellor.  There  were,  indeed,  factions, 
but  factions  which  sprang  merely  from  personal  pretensions 
and  animositiea  The  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  had  been 
carried  across  Saint  George^s  Channel,  but  had  in  the  passage 
lost  all  their  meaning.  A  man  who  was  called  a  Tory  at 
Dublin  would  have  passed  at  Westminster  for  as  stanch  a 
Whig  as  Wharton.  The  highest  Cliurchmen  in  Ireland  ab- 
horred and  dreaded  Popery  so  much  that  they  were  disposed 
to  consider  every  Protestant  as  a  brother.  They  remembered 
the  tyranny  of  Jame^,  the  robberies,  the  burnings,  the  confis* 
cations,  the  brass  money,  the  Act  of  Attainder,  with  bitter  re- 
Mntment.     lliey  honored  William  as  their  deliverer  and  pre 


Nay,  they  cc'jld  not  help  feeling  o  cenaiD  re«pBCl 
r   ll'e  memory  of   Cromwell:   for,  whatever   else   he 
ive  been,  lie  liud  been  tlie  ciiampiaii  and  the  aven^ier 

divisions  of  Irelimd,  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  ta 
.     In  England  there  wore  two  parlies,  of  the  saou) 
d  religion,  contending  with  each  other.     In  Ireland 
ere  two  castea,  of  different  races  and  religions,  oob 
g  on  the  other. 

nd  loo  was  quiet.     The  harvfisl  of  (be  last  y«ir  had 
icen  scanty  ;  and  there  was  consequently  much  BufTt-p- 
It  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  buoyed  up  by  wild 
cstined  to  end  in  cruel  disoppointnient     A  magniS- 
■dream  of  wealth  and  empire  so  completely  occupied 
ds  of  men  that  tl)i3y  hardly  felt  the  present  distreas. 
it  dream  originated,  and  by  how  terrible  an  awaken- 
IS  broken,  will  be  related  hereafier, 
;   BUlvimn   of   1696   the   Estates   of  Scotland   met  al 
gh.    The  attendance  was  thin  ;  and  the  session  lasted 
!  weeks.     A  supply  amounting  to  little  more  than  n 
thousand  pounds  sterling  was  voted.     Two  Acts  for 
Hn^nh^overnmen^ver^jassed^On^jn^ 
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the  severity  of  ler  climate,  made  such  pn  gress  in  agncuU 
tore,  m  manufactures,  in  commerce,  in  letters,  in  science,  in 
ail  that  constitutes  civilization,  as  the  Qld  World  had  never 
seen  equalled,  and  as  even  the  New  World  has  scarcely  seen 
surpassed. 

This  wonderful  change  is  to  be  attributed,  not  indeed  solely, 
bit  principally,  to  the  national  system  of  education.  But  to 
the  men  by  whom  that  system  was  established  posterity  owes 
no  gratitude.  They  knew  not  what  they  were  do.ng.  They 
were  the  unconscious  instruments  of  enlightening  the  under^ 
standings  and  humanizing  the  hearts  of  millions.  But  their 
own  understandings  were  as  dark  and  their  own  hearts  as 
obdurate  as  those  of  the  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition  at  Lis- 
bon. In  the  very  month  in  which  the  Act  for  the  settling  of 
Schools  was  touched  with  the  sceptre,  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
and  State  in  Scotland  began  to  carry  on  with  vigor  two  per- 
secutions worthy  of  the  tenth  century,  a  persecution  of  witches 
and  a  persecution  of  infidels.  A  crowd  of  wretches,  guilty 
only  of  being  old  and  miserable,  were  accused  of  trafficking 
with  the  devil.  The  Privy  Council  was  not  ashamed  to  issue 
a  Commission  for  the  trial  of  twenty-two  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures.* The  shops  of  the  booksellers  of  Edinburgh  were 
strictly  searched  for  heretical  works.  Impious  books,  among 
which  the  sages  of  the  Presbytery  ranked  Thomas  Burnet's 
Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  were  strictly  suppressed.!  But 
the  destruction  of  mere  paper  and  sheepskin  would  not  sat- 
isfy the  bigots.  Their  hatred  required  victims  who  could  feel, 
and  was  not  appeased  till  they  had  perpetrated  a  crime  such 
as  has  never  since  polluted  the  island. 

A  student  of  eighteen,  named  Thomas  Aikenhead,  whose 
habits  were  studious  and  whose  morals  were  irreproachable, 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  met  with  some  of  the  oidi- 
nary  arguments  against  the  Bible.  He  fancied  that  he  had 
lighted  on  a  mine  of  wisdom  which  had  been  hidden  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and,  with  the  conceit  from  which  half  edu« 
Gated  lads  of  quick  parts  are  seldom  free,  proclaimed  his  dis* 
coveries  to  four  or  five  of  his  companions.  Trinity  in  unity, 
he  said,  was  as  much  a  contradiction  as  a  square  circle.  Ezra 
was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Apocalypse  was  an 
allegorical  book  about  the  philosopher's  stone.     Moses  Had 

•  Postman,  Jan.  26,  Mar.  7,  11,  I69f ,  April  8,  ino7. 
t  Postman,  Oct.  29.  1696. 


magic  in  Egypt.     Christianity  was  a  delusion  whidl 
01  last  till  the  y&.r  ISOO.    For  this  wild  talk,  of  which, 
obability,  he  would  himself  have  been  ashamed   long 
!ie  wa-i  five  und  twenty,  he  was  prosecuted   by  tho 
ivocale.     The  Lord  Advocate  was  that  James  Stcw- 
had  been  so  often  a  Whig  and  so  often  a  Jacobite  that 
cult  to  keep  sn  account  of  his  apostasies.     Ha  was 
'hig  for  tlie  third  if  not  for  the  fourth  time.     Aikenhead 
ndoubledly   have   been,  by  the   law  of  Scotland,  pun- 
th  imprisonment  till  he  should  reiraci  hia  errors  and 
nee  before  the  congrcgaiiou  of  hia  parish  ;  and  every 
lense  and  humanity  would  have  thought  this  a  sufliciem 
lent  for  the  prate  of  a  forward  boy.     But  Slewarl,  aa 
he  was  base,  culled  for  blood.    There  was  among  the 
statutes  one  which  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  revile  oi 
le  Supreme  Being,  or  any  person  of  the   Trinity. 
that  Aikenhead  had  said  could,  without  the  most  vio- 
lining,  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  this  statute. 
Lord  Advocate  exerted  all  his  subtlety.     The  poor 
:  the  bar  had  no  counsel.     He  was  altogether  unable 
5tice  lo  his  own  cause.     He  was  convicted,  and  sen- 
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(he  Pbrliamont  there  had  been  no  more  noisy  Republican 
But  a  title  and  a  place  had  produced  a  wonderful  conversioa 
Sir  Patrick  was  now  Lord  Polwarth :  he  had  the  custody  of 
^  Great  Seal  of  Scotland :  he  presided  in  the  Privy  Coun* 
oil ;  and  thus  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  the  worst  action  of 
bis  bad  life. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  would 
act.  That  divines  should  bo  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  a  pen- 
itent who  asks,  not  for  pardon,  but  for  a  little  more  time  to 
i>iceive  their  instructions  and  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  the  mer- 
cy  which  cannot  be  eictended  to  him  on  earth,  seems  almost 
incredible.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  ministers  demanded,  not 
only  the  poor  boy^s  death,  but  his  speedy  deaih,  though  it 
should  be  his  eternal  death.  Even  from  their  pulpits  they 
cried  out  for  cutting  him  off.  It  is  probable  that  their  real 
reason  for  refusing  him  a  respite  of  a  few  days  was  their 
apprehension  that  the  circumstances  of  his  case  might  be 
repotted  at  Kensington,  and  that  the  King,  who,  while  recit- 
ing the  Coronation  Oath,  had  declared  from  the  throne  that 
he  would  not  be  a  persecutor,  might  send  down  positive  or- 
ders that  the  sentence  should  not  be  executed.  Aikenheod 
was  hanged  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  He  professed 
deep  repentance,  and  suffered  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand. 
The  people  of  Edinburgh,  though  assuredly  not  disposed  to 
think  lightly  of  his  offence,  were  moved  to  compassion  by 
his  youth,  by  his  penitence,  and  by  the  cruel  haste  with  which 
he  was  hurried  out  of  the  world.  It  seems  that  there  was 
some  apprehension  of  a  rescue :  for  a  strong  body  of  fusi- 
leers  was  under  arms  to  support  the  civil  power.  The 
preachers  who  were  the  boy^s  murderers  crowded  round  him 
at  the  gallows,  and,  while  he  was  struggling  in  the  last  agony, 
insulted  Heaven  with  prayers  more  blasphemous  than  any 
thing  that  he  had  ever  uttered.  Wodrow  has  told  no  blacker 
story  of  Dundee.* 

On  the  whole,  the  British  islands  had  not,  during  ten  years, 
been  so  free  from  internal  troubles  as  when  William,  at  the 
close  of  April,  1697,  set  out  for  the  Continent.  The  war  in 
the  Netherlands  was  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  less  languid 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  French  generals  opened 
the  campaign  by  taking  the  small  town  of  Aeth.  They  then 
meditated  a  far  more    important  conquest.     They  made  a 

•  Howell's  Sute  Trials ;  Postman,  Jan.  ^^,  I  )9f « 
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push  for  Brusaelfi,  and  would  probably  liave  (mcceeA 
:ir  design  but  for  the  activily  of  William.     He  wom 
id  on  ground  which  lies  within  sight  of  ihe  Lion  of 
],  when  he  received,  lale  in  the  evening,  inielligeDCS 
capital  of  the  Netherlnnds  was  in  danger.     He  in- 
>ut  his  forces  in   motion,  marched  all   night,  and, 

years  later,  a  terrible  renown,  and    threaded  thu 
ilea  of  Ihe  Forest  of  Soignies,  he  was  at  ten  in  ihfl 

on  the  spot  from  which  Brussels  had  been  bom- 
wo  years  before,  and   would,  if  he  had  been  only 
mrs  later,  have  been  bombarded  again.     Here  he 
ed  himself  with  intrenchmenta  which  the  enemy  did 
ire  lo  attack.     This  was  ihe  most  important  mililary 
lich,  during  that  summer,  took  place  in    the   l.ow 
H,     In  both  camps  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  run 
,1  risk  on  the  eve  of  a  general  pacification, 
had,  early  in  the  spring,  for  the  first  time  during  his 
;n,  spontaneously  offered  equitable  and  honorable  con- 
'  his  foes.     He  had  declared  himself  willing  10  rolin- 
■  conquests  which  he   had  made  in  the  course  of  the 
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lie  was  backed  by  the  public  opiDion  both  of  England  and  of 
Holland.  But,  unhappily,  just  at  the  time  when  the  two  pow« 
ers  which  alone,  amon^  the  members  of  the  coalition,  had  man- 
fully done  their  duty  m  the  long  struggle,  were  beginning  to 
rejoice  in  the  near  prospect  of  repose,  some  of  those  goTem* 
inents  which  had  never  furnished  their  full  contingents,  which 
had  never  been  ready  in  time,  which  had  been  constantly  send- 
ing excuses  in  return  for  subsidies,  began  to  raise  difficulties 
such  as  seemed  likely  to  make  the  miseries  of  Europe  eternal. 

Spain  had,  as  William,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  wrote 
Id  Heinsius,  contributed  nothing  to  the  common  cause  but 
rodomontades.  She  had  made  no  vigorous  effort  even  to 
defend  her  own  territories  against  invasion.  She  would  have 
lost  Flanders  and  Brabant  but  for  the  English  and  Dutch 
armies.  She  would  have  lost  Catalonia  but  for  the  English 
and  Dutch  fleets.  The  Milanese  she  had  saved,  not  by  arms, 
but  by  concluding,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  governments,  an  ignominious  treaty  of  neu- 
trality. She  had  not  a  ship  of  war  able  to  weather  a  gale. 
She  had  not  a  regiment  that  was  not  ill  paid  and  ill  disciplined, 
ra^ed  and  famished.  Yet  repeatedly,  within  the  last  two 
jrears,  she  had  treated  both  WUliam  and  the  States  Greneral 
with  an  impertinence  which  showed  that  she  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  her  place  among  states.  •  She  now  became  punc- 
tilious, demanded  t'rom  Lewis  concessions  which  the  events 
q£  the  war  gave  her  no  right  to  expect,  and  seemed  to  think 
it  hard  that  allies,  whom  she  was  constantly  treating  with  in- 
dignity, were  not  willing  to  lavish  their  blood  and  treasure  for 
her  during  eight  years  more. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  is  to  be  attributed  merely  to  arro- 
gance and  folly.  But  the  unwillingness  of  the  Emperor  to 
consent  even  to  the  fairest  terms  of  accommodation  was  the 
eflect  of  selfish  ambition.  The  Catholic  King  was  childless  : 
he  was  sickly  :  his  life  was  not  worth  three  years*  purchase , 
and  when  he  died,  his  dominions  would  be  lef\  to  be  struggled 
for  by  a  crowd  of  competitors.  Both  the  House  of  Austria 
and  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  claims  to  that  immense  heri- 
tage. It  was  plainly  for  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Austria 
that  the  important  day,  come  when  it  might,  should  find  a 
great  European  coalition  in  arms  against  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. The  object  of  the  Emperor  therefore  was  that  the  war 
should  continue  to  be  carried  on,  as  it  had  hitherto  he^n  ear- 
ned oo,  at  a  light  charge  to  him  and  a  heavy  charge  to  HIng- 
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Holland,  not  till  just  condition!)  af  pcitce  could  Iw 
,  but  simply  till  thu  King  or  Spain  should  die.  "  The 
lof  ttie  Emperor,"  William  wrote  lo  Heinsi us, "  ought 
lamed  of  their  conduct.     It  is  intolerable  that  a  gor- 

which  is  doing  every  thing  in  iia  power  to  moke  the 
on.1  Tail,    should   contribute  nothing  to  (he   commoa 

lot  strange  that  in  such  circumstances  the  work  of 
ion  should  have   made   lillla  progress,      InlernatioruLl 
:  other  law,  has  its  cliicnnery,  its  aublle  pleadings,  it« 
1  forms,  which   may  loo  easily  be  so  employed  as  to 
.  substance  inefficienL     Those  litigants  therefore  who 
wish  iho  litigation  lo  come  to  a  speedy  close   had  no 
'   in   interposing  delays.     There  was  a  long  dispute 
B  place  where  the  conferences  should  be  held.     The 
r  proposed  Ais  la  Chapelle.     The  French  objected, 
posed   the  Hague.     Then  the  Emperor  objected  in 
At  last  it  was  arranged   that  the   ministers   of  the 
'iiwcrs  should  meet  at  the  Hague,  and  that  the  French 
untiaries  should  take  up  their  abode  five  miles  offal 
To   Delft  accordingly   repaired    Harlay,  a  man  of 
ished  wit  and  good  breeding,  sprung  from  one  of  the 
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Ryswick ;  and  near  it  then  stood,  in  a  rectangular  garden, 
which  was  bounded  by  straight  canals,  and  divided  into  forma) 
woods,  flower  beds  and  melon  beds,  a  seat  of  the  Princes 
of  Orange.  The  house  seemed  to  have  been  built  expressly 
for  the  accommodation  of  such  a  set  of  diplomatists  as  were 
to  meet  there.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  hall  painted  by 
Honthorst  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  were  wings 
exactly  corresponding  to  each  other.  Each  wing  was  acces- 
sible by  its  own  briage,  its  own  gate  and  its  own  avenue. 
One  wms  was  assigned  to  the  Allies,  the  other  to  the  Frenclu 
the  hall  m  the  centre  to  the  mediator.*  Some  preliniinar}p 
questions  of  etiquette  were,  not  without  difficulty,  adjusted ; 
and  at  length,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  many  coaches  and  six,  at- 
tended by  harbingers,  footmen  and  pages,  approached  the  man- 
sion by  different  roads.  The  Swedish  Minister  alighted  at  the 
grand  entrance.  The  procession  from  the  Hague  came  up  the 
side  alley  on  the  right  The  procession  from  Delf\  came  up 
the  side  alley  on  the  left  At  the  first  meeting,  the  full  pow- 
ers of  the  representatives  of  the  belligerent  governments  were 
delivered  to  the  mediator.  At  the  second  meeting,  forty-eight 
hours  later,  the  mediator  performed  the  ceremony  of  exchang- 
ing these  full  powers.  Then  several  meetings  were  spent  in 
settling  how  many  carriages,  how  many  horses,  how  many 
lackeys,  how  many  pages,  each  minister  should  be  entitled 
to  bring  to  Ryswick  ;  whether  the  serving  men  should  carry 
canes ;  whether  they  should  wear  swords ;  whether  they 
should  have  pistols  in  their  holsters;  who  should  take  the 
upper  hand  in  the  public  walks,  and  whose  carriage  should 
break  the  way  in  the  streets.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  me- 
diator would  have  to  mediate,  not  only  between  the  coalition 
and  the  French,  but  also  between  the  different  members  of 
the  coalition.  The  Imperial  Ambassadors  claimed  a  right  to 
flit  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  would 
not  admit  this  pretension,  and  tried  to  thrust  himself  in  be- 
tween two  of  them.  The  Imperial  Ambassadors  refused  to 
call  the  Ambassadors  of  Electors  and  Commonwealths  by  the 
title  of  Excellency.  "  If  am  not  called  Excellency,"  said 
the  Minister  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  my  master  will 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Hungary."  The  Imperial  Ambas- 
Midors  insisted  on  having  a  room  to  themselves  in  th^  build- 


*  An  eiigraving  and  ground  plan  of  the  mansiai  will  be  found  in 
tba  Actts  ot  Mdmoireft. 
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on  hnving  a  special  place  assigned  to  their  csrriagHi 
ourt.     All  the  other  Ministers  or  the  ConfedeFOuy 
:ed  this  d  most  unjustifiable  demand,  and  a  whole  tdl- 
wiisied  in  this  childish  dispute.     It  may  easily  b« 
1  that  allies  who  were  so  punctilious  in  their  dealings 
li  other  were  not  likely  to  be  very  enay  in  their  inier- 
■ilh  the  common  enemy.     The  chief  business  of  Hnr 
Kiiunilz  was  to  watch  each  other's  legs.     Neither  o 
jught  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Ciown 
1  served  to  advance  towards  the  other  faster  than  thti 
canced  towards  him.     If  therefore  one  of  them  per- 
lat  he  had  inadvertently  stepped  forward  too  quick,  ha 
;k  to  the  door,  and  the  stalely  minuet  began  agaia 
isters  of  Lewis  drew  up  a  paper  in  their  own  lao* 
The  German  statesmen  protested  against  this  inno- 
lis  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empirv), 
ruachmenl   on   the  rights  of  independent  nations,  and 
il  know  any  thing  about  the  paper  til!  it  had  been  trans- 
iin  good  French  into  bad   Latm.     In  the  middle  of 
was  known  to  every  body  at  the  Hague  that  CImrlea 
cnih.  King  of  Swoden,  was  dead,  and  had  been  sue- 
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Im  June  the  hope  of  peace  began  to  grow  faint  Men  re- 
jnembered  that  the  last  war  had  continued  to  rage,  year  aAet 
year,  while  a  congress  was  sitting  at  Nimcguen.  The  me- 
Jiators  had  made  their  entrance  into  that  town  in  February 
1676.  The  treaty  had  not  been  signed  till  February,  1679 
Vet  tbe  negotiation  of  Nimeguen  had  not  proceeded  more 
•iowly  than  the  negotiation  of  Ryswick.  It  seemed  but  too 
probable  that  the  eighteenth  century  would  find  great  armies 
still  confronting  each  other  on  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  in- 
dustrious populations  still  ground  down  by  taxation,  fertile 
provinces  still  lying  waste,  the  ocean  still  made  impassable 
by  corsairs,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  still  exchanging  notes, 
drawing  up  protocols,  and  wrangling  about  the  place  where 
this  minister  should  sit,  and  the  title  by  which  that  minister 
should  be  called. 

But  William  was  fully  determined  to  bring  this  mummery 
lo  a  speedy  close.  He  would  have  either  peace  or  war. 
Either  was,  in  his  view,  better  than  this  intermediate  state 
which  united  the  disadvantages  of  both.  While  the  negotia- 
tion was  pending  there  could  be  no  diminution  of  the 
burdens  which  pressed  on  his  people  ;  and  yet  he  could  ex- 
pect no  energetic  action  from  his  allies.  If  France  was 
really  disposed  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  fair  terms,  that  treaty 
should  be  concluded  in  spite  of  the  imbecility  of  the  Catholic 
King  and  in  spite  of  the  selfish  cunning  of  the  Emperor. 
If  France  was  insincere,  the  sooner  the  truth  was  known,  the 
sooner  the  farce  which  was  acting  at  Ryswick  was  over,  the 
sooner  the  people  of  England  and  Holland,  —  for  on  them 
every  thing  depended,  —  were  told  that  they  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  great  exertions  and  sacrifices,  the  better. 

Pembroke  and  Villiers,  though  they  had  now  the  help  of  a 
veteran  diplomatist.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  could  do  little  or 
nothing  to  accelerate  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  For, 
though  Prance  had  promised  that,  whenever  peace  should  be 
made,  she  would  recognize  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  had  not  yet  recognized  him. 
His  ministers  had  therefore  had  no  direct  intercourse  with 
Harlay,  Crecy  and  Cailleres.  William,  with  the  judgment 
and  decision  of  a  true  statesman,  determined  to  open  a  com- 
munication  with  Lewis  through  one  of  the  French  Marshals 

•cd  mummeries  in  which  the  CongreaB  wasted  its  time,  mav  oonsoil 
the  Aotes  et  M^moires. 


imanded  in  the  Netherlands.  Of  those  Maranaii 
was  the  highest  in  rank.  But  Villoroy  was  weak, 
jghiy,  irritable.  Such  a  negoiinior  was  far  inon} 
embroil  matters  than  to  bring  them  to  an  amicable 
It.  BoufHers  was  a  man  of  sense  and  temper;  and 
ly  he  had,  during  the  few  days  which  he  had  passed 
fier  the  full  of  Namur,  been  under  the  care  of  Pott- 
whom  he  had  been  Ireoled  with  the  greatest  courlMy 
ness.    A  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  the  pris- 

his  keeper.  They  were  both  brave  soldiere,  honof- 
Llemen,  trusty  servants.  William  justly  thought  that 
e  far  more  likely  to  come  to  on  understanding  than 
nd  Knunitz  even  with  the  aid  of  Lilienroih.  Pon- 
eed  hod  all  the  essential  qualities  of  an  escellcnt 
ist.  In  England,  the  people  were  prejudiced  against 
1  foreigner:  his  earldom,  his  garter,  his  lucrative 
is  rapidly  growing  wealth,  excited  envy  :  hia  dialect 
indersiood  :  his  manners  were  not  those  of  the  men 
n  who  hud  been  formed  at  Whitehall  :  his  abilities 
refore  greatly  underrated  ;   and  it  was  the   fashion  to 

a  blockhead,  fit  only  lo  carry  messages.  But,  on 
neni,  where  he  was  judged  without  malevolence,  he 
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k)  him  as  his  own  life,  and  that  every  report  which  he  made 
*o  his  master  would  be  literally  exact. 

Towards  the  close  of  June  Portland  sent  to  Boufflers  a 
friendly  message,  begging^  for  an  interview  of  half  an  hour. 
BoufRers  instantly  sent  on  an  express  to  Lewis,  and  received 
an  answer  in  tlie  shortest  time  in  which  it  was  possible  for  a 
courier  to  ride  post  to  Versailles  and  back  again.  Lewie  di» 
rected  the  Marshal  to  comply  with  Portland's  request,  to  jay 
as  little  as  possible,  and  to  learn  as  much  as  possible.* 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  according  to  the  Old  Style, 
the  meeting  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hal,  a  town 
which  lies  about  ten  miles  from  Brussels,  on  the  road  to  Mons. 
After  the  first  civilities  had  been  exchanged,  Boufflers  and 
Portland  dismounted :  their  attendants  retired ;  and  the  two 
negotiators  were  left  alone  in  an  orchard.  Here  they  walked 
up  and  down  during  two  hours,  and,  in  that  time,  did  much 
more  business  than  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Ryswick  were  able 
to  despatch  in  as  many  months.f 

Till  this  time  the  French  government  had  entertained  a 
suspicion,  natural  indeed,  but  altogether  erroneous,  that  Wil- 
liam was  bent  on  protracting  the  war,  that  he  had  consented 
to  treat  merely  because  he  could  not  venture  to  oppose  him- 
self to  the  public  opinion  both  of  England  and  of  Holland, 
but  that  he  wished  the  negotiation  to  be  abortive,  and  that  the 
perverse  conduct  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  at  Ryswick  were  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his 
machinations.  That  suspicion  was  now  removed.  Compli- 
ments, cold,  austere  and  full  of  dignity,  yet  respectful,  were 
exchanged  between  the  two  great  princes  whose  enmity  had, 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  kept  Europe  in  constant  agi- 
tation. The  negotiation  between  Boufflers  and  Portland  pro- 
ceeded as  fast  as  the  necessity  of  frequent  reference  to  Ver* 
sallies  would  permit.  Their  first  five  conferences  were  held 
m  the  open  air  ;  but,  at  their  sixth  meeting,  they  retired  into 
a  small  house  in  which  Portland  had  ordered  tables,  pens,  imc 
and  paper  to  be  placed;  and  here  the  result  of  their  labois 
was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  really  important  points  which  had  been  in  issue  were 

> 

•  fioufflen  to  Lewis,  ^^~,  1697 ;  Lewis  to  fioufflen,  -^y ,  Boa/ 
ton  to  Lewis,  ^. 

f  Boofflers  to  Lc^is.  ^,  ^.  1697. 


lliam  liad  at  first  demanded  two  concessions  froir 
id  Lewis  had  demanded  two  concesHions  from  Wil- 
l's first  demand  was  lliai  France  should  bind  herwlf 
help  or  countenance,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  anv 
liich  might  be  made  by  James,  or  by  Jumes'a  ai- 
1  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England. 
I'a  second  demand  was  thai  James  should  no  lon)^ 
i  to  reside  at  a  piflce  so  dangerously  near  to  Eagland 

first  of  these  demands  Lewis  replied  thai  be  was 
ready  to  bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  engaRe- 
to  assist  or  countenance,  in  uny  manner,  any  attempl 
the  existing  order  of  tilings  in  England  ;  but  that  it 

should  appear  in  the  treaty. 

second  demand   Lewis   replied  that  he  could  not 
haspitiilily  to  an  unforlunate   King  who  had   taken 

Ills  dominions,  and  that  he  could   not  promise  even 
a  wish  that  James  would  quit  Saint  Germains.    Bui 

as  if  speaking  his  own  thoughts,  though  doubtless 

thing  but  what  iie  knew  lo  be  in  conformity  to  his 
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Ax  length  all  the  questions  in  dispute  were  settled.  Aflt^r 
mucti  discussion  an  article  was  framed  by  which  Lewis  pledged 
his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  not  favor,  in  any  manner^ 
any  attempt  to  subvert  or  disturb  the  existing  government  of 
England.  William,  in  return,  gave  his  promise  not  to  coun- 
tenance any  attempt  against  the  government  of  France.  This 
promise  Liewis  had  not  asked,  and  at  first  seemed  inclined  to 
ocxaider  as  an  affront.  His  throne,  he  said,  was  perfectly 
secure,  his  title  undisputed.  There  were  in  his  dommions  no 
nonjurors,  no  conspirators ;  and  he  did  not  think  it  consistent 
with  his  dignity  to  enter  into  a  compact  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  was  in  fear  of  plots  and  insurrections  such  as  a  dynasty 
sprung  from  a  revolution  might  naturally  apprehend.  On  this 
point,  however,  he  gave  way ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  cov- 
enants should  be  strictly  reciprocal.  William  ceased  to 
demand  that  James  should  be  mentioned  by  name ;  and  Lewis 
ceased  to  demand  that  an  amnesty  should  be  granted  to 
Jameses  adherents.  It  was  determined  that  nothing  should  be 
said  in  the  treaty,  either  about  the  place  where  the  banished 
King  of  England  should  reside,  or  about  the  jointure  of  his 
Queen.  But  William  authorized  his  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Congress  to  declare  that  Mary  of  Modena  should  have  what- 
ever, on  examination,  it  should  appear  that  she  was  by  law 
entitled  to  have.  What  she  was  by  law  entitled  to  have  was 
a  question  which  it  would  have  puzzled  all  Westminster  Hall 
to  answer.  But  it  was  well  understood  that  she  would  receive, 
without  any  contest,  the  utmost  that  she  could  have  any  pre- 
tence for  asking  as  soon  as  she  and  her  husband  should  retire 
to  Provence  or  to  Italy.* 


*  My  account  of  this  negotiation  I  have  taken  chiefly  from  the  de- 
■patches  in  the  French  Foreign  Office.  Translationa  of  tnose  despatchei 
have  been  published  by  M.  Grimblot.    See  also  Bumet,  iL  200,  201. 

It  has  been  fi^uently  asserted  that  William  promised  to  pay  Mary 
of  Modena  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.    Whoever  takes  the  trouble 

to  read  the  Protocol  of  Sept.  j-},  1697,  among  the  Acts  of  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick*  will  see  that  my  account  is  correct.  Prior  evidently  under- 
stood the  mnotocol  as  I  understand  it.  For  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lex- 
ington of  S(^t.  17,  1697,  **  No.  2  is  the  thing  to  which  the  King  con- 
sents as  to  Queen  Marie's  settlements.  It  is  fairly  giving  her  what  the 
law  allows  her.  The  mediator  is  to  dictate  this  paper  to  the  French, 
and  enter  it  into  his  protocol ;  and  eo  I  think  we  shall  come  off  &  bon 
iiiarcn6  upon  that  article." 

It  was  rumored  at  the  time  (see  Boyer's  History  of  King  William  Hi., 
1703)  that  Portland  and  Boufflers  had  agreed  on  a  secret  article  trf 
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)  the  end  of  July  every  thing  wfis  settled,  fu  far  a* 
land    England  were  concerned.     Meanwhile    it  itaa 

u  the  ministers  assembled  at  Kyswick  that  BoufllerM 
|tland  had  repcuiedly  met  in  Brabant,  and  that  they 

haa  Etipnlaled  that,  after  the  deiith  of  WiUiain,  the  Prince  ui 

Suld  succeed  to  the  English  throne.    This  fHble  hu  ollen  beet 

I  never  believed  hj  men  uf  scniie.  and  can  hardly,  linoa 

'  the  lotteia  which  pasiod  between  Lewis  and  BonffliTi, 

with  the  weakrat.     Dalrymple  niid  other  wrilen  ima- 

■t  they  had  found  in  the  Life  of  James  (ii,  674,  6To)  proof 

Btory  of  the  lecret  acticte  ww  true.    The  pas&age  oa  whisb 

Id  waa  certain  If  not  written  by  J  ames,  nor  under  bu  diiectiou  i 

luthority  of  those  porliurie  of  the  Life  which  were  not  Trittcn 

\T  under  his  dircL'tiou,  ia  but  em&ll.     Moreover,  when  we  ex- 

a  passage,  we  Eball  tind  thai  it  not  only  does  not  bear  cut  tbe 

le  secret  article,  but  directly  contradict!  that  storr.    The  com- 

e  Life  tells  us  that,  al'er  James  had  declared  ^at  ha  nevei 

ixent  to  purchase  the  English  throne  for  his  poBterily  by  sui- 

I  his  own  rights,  nothing  more  was  Bald  on  the  subject.     Nov 

rtain  that  JDmt«,inhi«  Memorial  puhli^hpd  in  March,  li>97, 

which  will  be  found  both  in  the  Life  (il.  666)  and  in  tb( 

e  Peace  of  Ryswick,  declared  lo  all  Europe  Uiat  he  nevei 

o  low  md  degenerate  an  action  as  to  penoit  the  Princ« 

0  reign  on  condition  that  the  Prince  of  Walts  should  suc- 

I  follows,  therefore,  that  nothing  can  have  been  Eaid  oi 
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#er^  ncgotiatiiig  in  a  most  irregular  and  indecorous  manner, 
without  credentials,  or  mediation,  or  notes,  or  protocols,  without 
counting  each  other^s  steps,  and  without  calling  each  other 
Excellency.  So  barbarously  ignorant  were  they  of  the  rudi« 
mentB  of  the  noble  science  of  diplomacy,  that  they  had  very 
nearly  accomplished  the  work  of  restoring  peace  to  Christen- 
dom while  walking  up  and  down  an  alley  under  some  apple 
trees.  The  English  and  Dutch  loudly  applauded  William^s 
prudence  and  decision.  He  had  cut  the  knot  which  the  Con- 
gress hid  only  twisted  and  tangled.  He  had  done  in  a  month 
what  all  the  formalists  and  pedants  assembled  at  the  Hague 
would  not  have  done  in  ten  years.  Nor  were  the  French  plen- 
ipotentiaries ill  pleased.  ^'  It  is  curious,'^  said  Harlay,  a  man 
of  wit  and  sense,  '^  that,  while  the  Ambassadors  are  making 
war,  the  generals  should  be  making  peace.'**  But  Spain 
preserved  the  same  air  of  arrogant  listlessness ;  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Emperor,  forgetting  apparendy  that  their 
master  had,  a  few  months  before,  concluded  a  treaty  of  neu- 
trality for  Italy  without  consulting  William,  seemed  to  think  it 
most  extraordinary  that  William  should  presume  to  negotiate 
without  consulting  their  master.  It  became  daily  more  evi- 
dent that  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  bent  on  prolonging  the  war. 
On  the  tenth  of  July  the  French  ministers  again  proposed  fair 
and  honorable  terms  of  peace,  but  added  that,  if  those  terms 
were  not  accepted  by  the  twenty-first  of  August,  the  Most 
Christian  King  would  not  consider  himself  bound  by  his  offer.f 
William  in  vain  exhorted  his  allies  to  be  reasonable.  The 
senseless  pride  of  one  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  other  were  proof  to  all  argument.  The 
twenty-first  of  August  came  and  passed ;  the  treaty  had  not 
been  signed  :  France  was  at  liberty  to  raise  her  demands ;  and 
she  did  so.  For  just  at  this  time  news  arrived  of  two  great 
blows  which  had  fallen  on  Spain,  one  in  the  Old  and  one  in 
the  New  World.  A  French  army,  commanded  by  Vendome, 
had  taken  Barcelona.  A  French  squadron  had  stolen  out  of 
Brest,  had  eluded  the  allied  fleets,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
had  sacked  Carthagena,  and  had  returned  to  France  ladpQ 

•  Prior  MS. ;  WilliamBon  to  Lexington,  July  fg,  1697 ;  William 
Mm  to  Shrewtibnry,  '^B, 

t  The  note  of  the  French  ministers,  dated  July  H,  1697,  will  bf 
found  in  the  Actes  et  M^moiree. 
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OF    ENGLAND. 

The  Spaniali  governmein  passed  at  oiice  fiaii' 

lapathy  to  abject  terror,  and  was  ready  to  iiccepi  any 

8  which  the  conquLTor  might  diciaie.     The  French 

uinouDCed  to  tile  Congress  that  their  rrastei 

3  keep  Strasburg,  and  that,  unless  the  leriiM 

1  hud  offered,  thua  modified,  were  accepted  by  the 

September,  he  should  hold  himself  at  liberty  to  ioiial 

r  modifications.     Never  had  the  temper  of  William 

rely  tried.     He  was  provoked  by  the  perverae- 

i:  he  was  provoked  by  the  imperious  longuags 

ll  was  not  without  a  hard  struggle  and  a  sharp 

t  he  made  up  his  mind  to  consent  to  what  Francs 

|)osed.     But  he  fell  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible, 

were  desirable,  to  prevail  on  the  House  of  Commooa 

e  States  Genera!  to  continue  the  war  for  the  purpose 

Lg  from   France  a  single  fortress,  a  fortress  in  the 

Lch  neither  England  nor  Holland  had  any  immediate 

1  fortress,  too,  which  had   been  lost  to  the  Empire 

J  coriaequence  of  the  unreasonable  obstinacy  of.  the 

JCourt.     He  determined  to  accept  the  modified  terms, 

d  his  Ambassadors  at  Ryswick  to  sign  on  the  pre- 

mbossadors  of  Spnin  and  Holland  received 
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iulerao  protest  against  the  validity  of  all  treaties  to  which  the 
<dD8ting  government  of  England  should  be  a  party.  He 
pronounced  all  the  engagements  into  which  his  kingdom  had 
entered  since  the  Revolution  null  and  void.  He  gave  notice 
that  he  should  not,  if  he  should  regain  his  power,  think  himsell 
bound  by  any  of  those  engagements.  He  admitted  that  he 
might,  by  breaking  those  engagements,  bring  great  calarottiefl 
bo&  on  his  own  dominions  and  on  all  Christendom.  But  for 
tbo9e  calamities  he  declared  that  he  should  not  think  himself 
answerable  either  before  Grod  or  before  man.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  even  a  Stuart,  and  the  worst  and  dullest  of  the 
Stuarts,  should  have  thought  that  the  first  duty,  not  merely  of 
his  own  subjects,  but  of  all  mankind,  was  to  support  his  rights ; 
that  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  were  guilty  of 
a  crime  if  they  did  not  shed  their  blood  and  lavish  their  w^th, 
jrear  afVer  year,  in  his  cause ;  that  the  interests  of  the  sixty 
tnillions  of  human  beings  to  whom  peace  would  be  a  blessing 
were  of  absolutely  no  account  when  compared  with  the  inter- 
asts  of  one  man.* 

In  spile  of  his  protests  the  day  of  peace  drew  nigh.  On 
the  tenth  of  September  the  Ambassadors  of  France,  England, 
Spain  and  the  United  Provinces,  met  at  Ryswick.  Three 
treaties  were  to  be  signed  ;  and  there  was  a  long  dbpute  on 
the  momentous  question  which  should  be  signed  first.  It  was 
one  in  the  morning  before  it  was  settled  that  the  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  the  States  Greneral  should  have  prece- 
ileDce  ;  and  the  day  was  breaking  before  all  the  instruments 
had  been  executed.  Then  the  plenipotentiaries,  with  many 
bows,  congratulated  each  other  on  having  had  the  honor  of 
contributing  to  so  great  a  work.f 

A  sloop  was  in  waiting  for  Prior.  He  hastened  on  board, 
and  on  the  third  day,  aAer  weathering  an  equinoctial  gale, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Sufiblk.| 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  excitement  in  London 
than  during  the  month  which  preceded  his  arrival.  When 
the  west  wind  kept  back  the  Dutch  packets,  the  anxiety  of 
tlie  people  became  intense.  Every  morning  hundreds  of 
thousands  rose  up  hoping  to  hear  that  the  treaty  was  signed  ; 
and  every  mail  which  came  in  without  bringing  the  good 

*  JameB's  protest  will  be  found  in  his  Life,  ii.  672. 

t  Actes  et  li^moiies  doB  N6gociation8  de  la  Faix  deBjswiok  i  Wil* 

'jamson  to  Leidngton,  Sept.  j  %,  1697 ;  Prior  MS. 
r  l*rior  MS. 
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:ao.ieo  bitter  ilisappoinlnieiit.      The    malcontente,  ii^ 
oudly  assened  ihai  there  wouid  be  no  pence,  and  thai 
gotiation  would,  even   at   this   lale  hour,  be  broken  off. 
'  them  had  seen  a  person  just  arrived  from  Saint  O^p 
;   anoilier  hnd  had  (be  privilege  of  reading  a  letter  in 
idwriiing  of  Her  Majesty  ;  and  all  were  confident  thai 
would  never  acknowledge  the  usurper.    Many  of  those 
ild  this  language  were  under  so  strong  a  delusion  iVal 
icked  their  opinion  by  large  wagers.     When  the  inte.- 
!  of  the  fall  of  Barcelona  arrived,  all  the  treason  lav- 
fere  in  a  ferincnl  with  nonjuring    prieals   laughing, 

loud,  and  shaking  each  other  by  the  hand." 
jnglh,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  Soplember, 
peculators  in  the  City  received,  by  a  private  channel, 

intelligence  that  the  treaty  had  been  signed  before 

and  hastened  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  it ;  but  iheiT 
ess  to  obtain  Bank  stock,  and  the  high  prices  which 
Fored,  eicitcd  suspicion  ;  and  there  was  a  general  be- 
lt on  the  next  day  aomelhing  important  would  be  an- 
d.     On  the  next  day  Prior,  with  the  treaty,  presented 
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Among  tlie  Jacobites  the  dismay  was  great  Some  of 
diose  who  had  betted  deep  on  the  constancy  of  Iiewis  took 
flight.  One  unfortunate  zealot  of  divine  right  drowned  him- 
self. But  soon  the  party  again  took  heart.  The  treaty  had 
been  signed :  but  it  surely  would  never  be  ratified.  In  a 
short  time  the  ratification  came :  the  peace  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  by  the  heralds ;  and  the  most  obstinate  nonjurors 
began  to  despair.  Some  divines,  who  had  during  oicht 
years  continued  true  to  James,  now  swore  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam. They  were  probably  men  who  held,  with  Sherlock, 
that  a  settled  government,  though  illegitimate  'n  its  origin.  In 
entitled  to  the  obedience  of  Christians,  but  who  had  tliought 
that  the  government  of  William  could  not  properly  be  said  lo 
be  settloa  while  the  greatest  power  in  Europe  not  only  refus«Kl 
to  recognize  him,  but  strenuously  supported  his  competitor.  * 
The  fiercer  and  more  determined  adherents  of  the  banished 
family  were  furious  against  Liowis.  He  had  deceived,  he 
had  betrayed  his  suppliants.  It  was  idle  to  talk  about  the 
misery  of  his  people.  It  was  idle  to  say  that  he  had  drained 
every  source  of  revenue  dry,  and  that,  in  all  the  provinces 
of  his  kingdom,  the  peasantry  were  clothed  in  rags,  and  were 
unable  to  eat  their  fill  even  of  the  coarsest  and  blackest 
bread.  His  first  duty  was  that  which  he  owed  to  the  royal 
family  of  England.  The  Jacobites  talked  against  him,  and 
wrote  against  him,  as  absurdly,  and  almost  as  scurrilously, 
as  they  had  long  talked  and  written  against  William.  One 
of  their  libels  was  so  indecent  that  the  Lords  Justices  ordered 
the  author  to  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail.f 

•  L'Hermitage,  Sept.  ^f »  ^f  >  1697,  Oct.  ^f ;  Postman,  Nor.  20. 
t  L'Hermitage,  tS*J^,  Nov.  V!r»  1^97 ;  PariB  Qasette,  Nor.  }} ; 

Postboy,  Not.  2.  At  this  time  appeared  a  pasquinade  entitled,  A  Satyr 
npon  the  French  King,  written  tdter  ttie  Peace  was  concluded  at  Rc^ 
wick,  anno  1697,  by  a  Non-Swearing  Parson,  and  said  to  be  drop'd 
ont  of  his  Pocket  at  Sam's  Coffee  House.  I  quote  a  few  of  the  moat 
lecent  couplets. 


**  Lordl  with  what  monstroni  U«a  and  avomitm  ihaaui 
HaTa  we  been  cnlUed  all  along  at  8am*al 
Who  oonld  hare  e'er  beliered,  onlen  in  spite 
Lewis  le  Grand  would  turn  rank  Williamite? 
Thoa  that  haat  look'd  so  fierce  and  talk'd  so  Mg^ 
Id  thine  old  age  to  dwindle  to  a  Whig  I 
Of  Kings  diatress'd  thoa  art  a  fine  secnrer. 
Thoo  inak*st  me  swear,  that  am  a  known  noojiumr. 
Were  Job  allTe,  and  banter'd  by  mirb  shnfflers. 
Re^d  ootrail  Gates,  and  curse  both  thee  and  BouStom. 

54* 


ia   rage  nntJ   monificalion   were   confiBe<?   to  a  »«I7 

inority.     Never,  since   the  year  of  ihe   KeBluraliou, 
e  been  such  signa  of  public  gladness.     In  every  pari 
n^dom  whem  llie  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  geaentl 
il  was  raanifeaied  by  banquets,  pageants,  loyal  healths, 
sealing  of  drums,  blowing  of  trumpets,  breaking  up  of 
Js.     Al  some  places  tlie  whole  population,  of  its  own 
repaired  to  the  churches  to  give   thanks.     Al  othen 
Dns  of  girls,  clad  atl  in  while,  and  crowned  with  lau- 
ied  banners  inscribed  with  "God  bless  King  William.* 
'  counry  lowu  a  long  cavalcade  of  the  principal  gt-ntle* 
m  a  circle  of  many  miles,  escorted  (he  mayor  to  tl» 
:ross.     Nor  was  one  holiday  enough  for  the  expres- 
1  much  joy.     On  ihe  fourth  of  November,  the  Baniver 
he  King's  birth,  and  on  the  fifth,  the  anniversary  of  hii 
It  Torbay,  the  bollringing,  the  shouting,  and  die  illu- 
3  were    renewed   both  in  London  and  al!  over  ihe 
»     On  the  day  on  which  he  returned  to  his  capital  no 
IS  done,  no  shop  was  opened,  in  the  two  thousand 
f  that  immense  mart.     For  thai  day  the  chief  streets 
i  ai^r  mile,  been  covered  with  grovel  :  all  the  Com- 
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ti  oflice.  The  way  through  the  Borough  to  the  hridge  wai 
lined  by  the  Surrey  militia  :  the  way  from  the  bridge  to  Wal- 
brook  by  three  regiments  of  the  militia  (^  the  City.  AU 
aloDg  Cbeapside,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  the  livery 
w<erer  marriialled  under  the  standards  of  their  trades.  At  the 
east  end  of  Saint  Paulas  churchyard  stood  the  boys  of  the 
school  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  wearing,  as  they  still  wear,  the 
sarb  Q^  the  sixteenth  century.  Round  the  Cathedral,  down 
Ludgate  Hill  and  alon^  Fleet  Street,  were  drawn  up  three 
more  regiments  of  Liondoners.  From  Temple  Bar  to  White* 
hall  gate  the  trainbands  of  Middlesex  and  the  Foot  Guards  were 
under  arms.  The  windows  along  the  whole  route  were  gay 
with  tapestry,  ribands  and  flags.  But  the  finest  part  of  the 
:»how  was  the  innumerable  crowd  of  spectators,  all  in  their 
Sunday  clothing,  and  such  clothing  as  only  the  upper  classes 
of  other  countries  could  aiford  to  wear.  ^^  I  never,'*  William 
wrote  that  evenmg  to  Heinsius,  ^^  I  never  saw  such  a  multitude 
of  welldressed  people.''  Nor  was  the  King  less  struck  by  the 
indications  of  joy  and  aifection  with  which  he  was  greeted 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  triumf^.  His  coach, 
from  the  moment  when  he  entered  it  at  Greenwich  till  he 
alighted  from  it  in  the  court  of  Whitehall,  was  accompanied 
by  one  long  huzza.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  palace  when 
addresses  of  congratulation,  from  all  the  great  corporations 
of  his  kingdom,  were  presented  to  him.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  very  foremost  among  those  corporations  was  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  The  eloquent  composition  in  which  that 
learned  body  extolled  the  wisdom,  the  courage  and  the  virtue 
of  His  Blajesty,  was  read  with  cruel  vexation  by  the  nonjurors, 
and  with  exultation  by  the  Whigs.* 

The  rejoicings  were  not  yet  over.  At  a  council  which  was 
held  a  few  hours  after  the  King's  public  entry,  the  second  of 
December  was  appointed  to  be  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  peace.  The  Chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  resolved  that,  on 
that  day,  their  noble  Cathedral,  which  had  been  long  slowly 
rising  on  the  ruins  of  a  succession  of  pagan  and  Christian 
temples,  should  be  opened  for  public  worship.  William  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  being  one  of  the  congregation.  But 
it  was  represented  to  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in  that  mten- 

•  LondoL  Gazette,  Not.  18,  22,  1697 ;  Van  Clevenkirke,  Nov.  ^|, 
M;  L'Hejrmitage,  Nov.  j{;  PoTVoj  and  Poatman,  Nov.  18  r  WU- 
iam  to  Heinaina,  Nor.  \%. 


«   hundred   thousand   people   would   assemble  to  sen 
1,  and  all  ihe  piiriah  churches  of  London  would  be  left 
He  Iherefore  attended  the  service  in  his  own  chapel 

Sistio  for  the  place*     At  Saint  Paul's  the  magistrates 
'ity  sjipcared  in  all  their  stale.     Cumpton  usccnded, 
rst  lime,  a  throne  rich  with  the  sculpture  of  Gibbonx, 
ce  exhorted  a  numerousand  splendid  assemLly.     Hki 
!  has  not  been   preserved :  but  its  purport  may  bo 
eased  ;  for  he  preached  on  that  noble  Psalm  :  "  I  was 
■.a  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  j^  into  the  house  of  the 
Ho  doubtless  reminded  his  hearers  that,  in  oddiiion 
b!  which  was  common  to  them  with  all  Englishmen, 
td  as   Londoners  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
wdness,  which  had  permitted  them  to  efface  the  last 

ir  prayer  and  praise,  after  so  many  years,  on  that 
isecrated   by   the    devotions    of    thirty    generations 
out  London,  and  in  every  part  of  the  realm,  even  lo 
otest    parishes   of    Cumberland    and    Cornwall,   the 
were  filled  on  the  morning  of  that  day  ;  ond  the 
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public  offices,  had  sate  in  her  Parliament,  had  bowed  and 
fawned  in  the  bedchamber  of  her  King.  More  than  once  it 
had  seemed  impossible  that  any  thing  could  avert  a  restora- 
tion which  would  inevitably  have  been  followed,  first  by  pro- 
scriptions and  confiscations,  by  the  violation  of  fundamental 
laws,  and  the  persecution  of  the  established  religion,  and  then 
by  a  third  rising  up  of  the  nation  against  that  House  which 
two  depositions  and  two  banishments  had  only  made  more 
obstinate  in  evil.  To  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  dangers  of 
treason  had  recently  been  added  the  dangers  of  a  terrible  finan- 
cial and  commercial  crisis.  But  all  those  dangers  were  over. 
There  was  peace  abroad  and  at  home.  The  kingdom,  aftei 
many  years  of  ignominious  vassalage,  had  resumed  its  ancient 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  European  powers.  Many  signs  jus- 
tified the  hope  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  would  be  our  last 
Revolution.  The  ancient  constitution  ¥ras  adapting  itself,  by 
a  natural,  a  gradual,  a  peaceful  development,  to  the  wants  of 
a  modem  society.  Already  freedom  of  conscience  and  free- 
dom of  discussion  existed  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  pre- 
ceding age.  The  currency  had  been  restored.  Public  credit 
had  b«en  reestablished.  Trade  had  revived.  The  Exchequer 
was  overflowing.  There  was  a  sense  of  relief  every  where, 
from  the  Royal  Exchange  to  the  most  secluded  hamlets  among 
the  mountams  of  Wales  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  The 
ploughmen,  the  shepherds,  the  miners  of  the  Northumbrian 
coalpits,  the  artisans  who  toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich  and 
the  anvils  of  Birmingham,  felt  the  change,  without  understand- 
ing it ;  and  the  cheerful  bustle  in  every  seaport  and  ever} 
market  town  indicated,  not  obscurely,  the  oommencemAnt  of 
II  happier  age. 
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Althorpe,  Tiait  of  William  III.  to,  488. 
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Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Blount's  translation  of  the  life  of,  281. 

Areopagitica,  the,  of  Milton,  pillaged  by  Blount,  282. 
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Armstrong,  John,  16L 
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Ashley,  Sir  John,  187. 
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Bayk,  281. 

Bedford,  Earl  of,  created  Duke  of  Bedford,  406.    See  Bedford,  Doke  oC 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  4a5. 

Belgrade,  siese  of,  342. 
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England,  177. 
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Bentley,  Richard,  his  letter  to  Orteyius,  4,  note. 
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B  )w,  St.  Mary  le,  church  of,  28. 

Boyle,  93. 

Btocegirdle,  Anne,  the  actress,  248.  Her  beauty,  248.  The  mnrdei  of 
Mountford,  249. 

Brandenburg,  Frederic,  Elector  of,  attends  the  Congress  at  the  Hague,  6. 
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Carejt  Henry,  natniml  ton  of  the  Marqaets  of  Halifkz,  435.    His  tekati 

Cantiiirf,  attends  the  King  to  Holland,  300. 

Carter,  Rear  Admiral,  187.    Hia  conduct  at  La  Hogae,  189.    Killed,  138 
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Dedaratioii,  the,  of  James,  182, 183.  Its  folly,  183.  Effect  produced  br  it 
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DelaTsl,  Sr  Ralph,  187.  His  part  in  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  191.  In- 
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Dmmark,  her  menacing  demeanor,  206. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  Barl  of,  accompanies  William  III.  to  Hol« 
lai^d,  1.  Splendid  banquets  elTen  by  him  at  the  Hague,  6.  Charged  by 
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Duke  of: 
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De  Witt,  280. 

Deynse  fiken  by  Yilleroy,  472. 

Diarmio,  the  race  of,  164. 
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Dixmuyde  taken  by  Yilleroy,  472. 
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Dublin,  eondition  of,  after  its  occupation  by  the  Williamites,  68.  Iti  cele* 
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Aasodaoon,  546.  Commercial  crisis  in  England,  654.  Finaadai  crisis, 
656.  Distress  of  the  people,  their  temper  and  conduct,  565.  Meeting 
of  Parliament,  579.  State  of  the  country,  579.  Return  of  prosperity, 
682.  Restoration  of  the  finances,  582.  Terms  of  peace  between  Bng» 
land  and  France  settled,  635.  The  Treaty  of  Ryswiok  signed,  639.  Anx- 
iety of  tiie  nation,  639.  Arrival  of  news  of  the  peace,  640.  Gtoeral  re* 
'  '  *  7,  642.    Thanksgiiing  Day,  643.    Prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  644, 


itf' 


*"ffj««>»,  their  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  128.    The  two  nations  reoondled. 

Betimes.  Count  ot  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  in  tht 
eneddtion  to  Bngland,  177,  331.    Scatters  the  Smyrna  fleet  at  Lagoe, 

Bzohequer  Bills,  origin  of,  667. 

Rxeter,  its  agitation  at  the  general  election  of  1606,  408, 404. 

Bzeter,  Barl  of,  his  Jaeobite  piineiples,  488. 

P. 

Mae  witnessea,  the,  of  the  17th  century,  138.  Oatee  the  founder  of  the 
school,  138. 

Fees  and  salaries  of  oAdal  men,  debates  in  Parliament  on  the,  97. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  his  Jacobite  plottings,  27.  His  impertinence  to  the 
Queen,  27, 466.  His  part  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  668.  Captured,  570.  His 
letter  to  his  wife,  571.  His  confession,  572.  EffiMsts  of  his  confession, 
684.  Feelings  of  the  Whigs  about  him,  685.  The  King  examinee  him. 
687.  Disappearance  of  the  witness  GK)odman,  688.  Fenwick  examined 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  580.  Bill  for  attainting  him  brou^t  in,  691. 
Intrigues  of  Monmouth,  601.  Interrogated  by  the  House  of  Lords,  004. 
The  Bill  of  Attainder  passed,  611.  Attempts  made  to  saTt  him,  611 
His  execution,  613. 

Fenwick,  Lady  Mary,  608,  612. 

Ferguson,  James,  ms  eonmiunieations  with  James,  180.  Taken  into  oui* 
tody,  635. 

FiUciga,359. 

Fihner,  doctrines  of,  279,  280.    His  work  edited  by  Bohun,  279. 

Finances,  restoration  of  the,  of  the  country,  582. 

Financial  crisis  in  England,  556,  557. 

Finch,  Sir  Heneage,  opposes  the  Triennial  BUI,  275. 

Fisher,  Richard,  his  share  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  623.  OiTes  inform*, 
tion  to  Portland  of  the  design,  528,  529. 

Fitton,  Alexander,  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  goremment  of  Ir»> 
land,  78. 

Flamsteed,  Sir  John,  506. 

Fleet,  the  English,  the  ruin  caused  by  Torrington  repaired,  96.  Placed 
under  the  command  of  Russell,  96.  Possesses  the  undisputed  command 
of  the  sea,  96.  Joins  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  sails  under  tne  command  of 
Russell,  187, 188.  Temper  of  the  fleet,  188.  Oires  battle  to  the  French 
at  La  Hogue,  189.  The  Channel  fleet  placed  under  the  command  of 
Killesrew  and  DelaTal,  297. 

Fleet,  the  Dutch,  joins  the  English  fleet  under  RusseU,  187. 

Foley,  i^aul,  his  parentage  and  early  life,  372.    His  political  principlee,  871. 
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Oasette,  t  ie  Liondon,  the  only  newspaper  In  existence  dt  t&e  time  of  the 
RerolutioB,  481.    Its  partiautj  ana  meagreness,  481. 

Genoa,  Bank  of,  394. 

Oermains,  St.,  state  of  the  Court  of,  ZOA.  James*s  return  to,  after  the  bat* 
tie  of  La  Ho^iue,  304.  Magnificence  of  the  palace  and  surrounding  cous* 
try,  304.  Constant  gloom  of  the  courts  304.  The  Protestants  neglected 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  preferred  in  all  cases,  306.  Opinion  enter- 
tained at  St.  Germains  of  Sancroft,  306.  Undisputed  sway  of  the  Nmi- 
compounders  at,  309. 

Oermans,  their  taste  for  wine,  6.    Anecdote  of  one,  6. 

Oerona  taken  by  the  French,  411. 

Qildon,  the  disciple  of  Charles  Blount,  282.    His  doegerel  and  slavder,  282. 

Uinkell,  Oeneral,  his  control  over  the  Dutch  in  Ireland,  57.  State  of  hit 
English  troops  and  mercenaries,  67.  He  takes  the  field,  64.  Excellent 
condition  of  his  array,  64.  Reduces  Ballymore,  64.  Besieges  and  takes 
Athlone,  64-70.  Fixes  his  head  quarters  at  Ballinasloe,  73.  Gains  tht 
battle  of  Aghrim,  73-7o.  Takes  Galway,  76.  Lays  siege  to  Limerick, 
79.  His  skill,  79.  Consents  to  negotiate  with  the  besieged,  82.  Terms 
of  the  capitulation  of  the  city,  83,  85.  His  dispute  wiUi  Sarsfield,  85. 
Rewarded  with  the  Earldom  of  Athlone,  229.    See  Athlone,  Earl  of. 

Glenco^,  description  of  the  pass  of,  153,  154.  Its  inhabitants,  154.  Mao 
Ian  of  Glencoe,  153,  et  seq.  (See  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  and  Macdon- 
alds,  ^e,  of  Glencoe.)  The  massacre  of  Glencoe,  169.  The  eyent  not 
known  to  the  public  for  some  time  after  its  occurrence,  171.  The  news 
spread  by  the  nonjiirors,  173.  The  massacre  unnoticed  in  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  302.  Inquiry  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  into  the  massacre 
of,  457.  Report  of  the  Committee,  459.  Blame  attached  to  William  IIL 
for  not  having  punished  the  author  of  the  crime,  463. 

Glengarry,  Macdonald  of,  takes  the  oath  to  William  and  Mary,  156.  Re- 
Tenge  of  the  clan  on  the  people  of  Culloden,  158. 

Glenlyon.    See  Campbell,  Captain. 

Glenorchy,  Castle  of,  153. 

Gloucester,  the  Duke  of,  (son  of  the  Princess  Anne,)  487. 

Godfrey,  Michael,  his  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  England.  398 
Visits  the  head  quarters  of  the  allies  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  471.  lulled 
there,  471. 

Godolphin,  Lord,  fayors  shown  to  him  by  William  III.,  45.  Gained  oyer 
by  the  Jacobite  Bulkeley,  46.  His  treason,  46,  47.  Marlborough's  influ- 
ence oyer  him,  47.  Appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  149.  Hit 
miidence  and  experience  in  finance,  260.  His  talents  appreciated  by 
William,  374.  His  resignation,  585,  586.  His  denial  in  the  Houso  of 
treasonable  designs,  603. 

Godwin  Sands,  1. 

Goodman,  Cardell,  (Scum  Goodman,)  his  career,  455.  His  part  in  a  Jaeob. 
ite  plot,  468.  Sent  to  jail  for  rioting,  and  liberated,  468.  His  disappear- 
ance, 588. 

Goree,  island  of,  2. 

Gmndyal,  employed  to  assassinate  William  III.,  228.  His  assistants, 
Dumont  ana  Leefdale,  229.  His  yisit  to  James  at  St.  Germains,  229L 
Betrayed,  229.    Arrested  and  hanged,  229.    His  confession,  229,  2S0. 

'Gneyius,  4,  note. 

Grant,  Mrs.,  her  account  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  170,  note. 

Granyille,  Doctor  Dennis,  insulted  at  and  forced  to  quit  St.  GermalB% 
3')6. 

Qrascombe,  his  Jacobite  pamphlets,  564. 

Great  3eal,  the,  giyen  to  Somers,  290. 

Greenwich,  Palace  of,  195.  The  Park  at,  196.  Fonndatioii  of  tht  Nsfil 
Hospital  at,  195,  428. 

firey,  Lady  Jane,  489. 

;kutiiM,6. 
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.rJans.  the,  Krf 

rj-,  hia  oomipt  prsctieea,  43?.    Sent  to  the  Toww.  UT. 

H. 
irpus  Act,  suipenBion  of  the,  633, 
Mache.  ot  Loudon  laied,  391.     The  coachmen-a  petiHon  to  Al 

^s,  438. 

of  the  city,  B,e. 

racier,  435.    ■         •*             ■                  ' 

,  Anthony,  his  descripUon  of  the  court  of  James  at  8L  Ostmsiu, 

,  GmtoTua.  hia  share  in  the  aaiault  on  Athlone,  fi8. 
Rid,urd,  enchanged  for  Mountjoj,  225, 

and,  300.     Ilia  death,  4.57.       " 

ilont»,   170.    Hia  barbarity,   170.     Rotoaes  to  appeir  before  tb* 
of  Scotland  respeeling  lbs  maaaacre  ot  Glenme,  481. 
,  John,  faila  to  obtain  a  teal  at  the  iteneral  eloctioii  or  1895.  4M. 
the  dra»ins  room  of  the  Uuchesa  of  Uaiarine.  494.    Uia  suiindfl, 

Simon,  3(»3. 

ohcrt,  hi*  pnrentnue  and  cwly  life,  369.     Hia  politieal  principles, 

i,  ahilitieH,  370.     His  poetry,  371.  nofs.     Hi.  mor.l  cbatacMC. 

■m.     Oi>|>«f  a  the  iocreaac  at  the  ariny,  330. 
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tkt  Scottbh  Parliament,  302.  Law  for  the  suppression  of  depredation  is 
the  Highlands  passed,  302. 

Bitfhwaymen,  great  numbers  of,  in  1693,  236. 

HIU,  Captain,  his  pursuit  of  Mrs.  Biacegirdla  248.  Murder»Moimtliord« 
249. 

Hill,  Colonel,  Governor  of  Inverness,  156.  His  humanitf,  166.  His  nne»* 
■iness  after  the  massacre  of  Olencoe,  173. 

Hhidostan,  its  grandeur  under  Akbar,  104.    And  under  Aurengzebe,  105. 

Boffue,  Ija,  the  encampment  at,  181.    Battle  of,  189. 

BoUand,  visit  of  William  III.  to,  1.  His  second  visit  to,  50.  ProsperiW 
of,  in  tiie  seventeenth  century,  115.  Preference  of  William  III.  for,  20oL 
Her  war  with  France  the  people's  war,  208.    National  debt  of,  260. 

Holland,  the  accomplice  of  Robert  Young,  203. 

Holt,  Sir  John,  presides  at  the  Old  Bailey  at  the  trial  of  Preston  and  his 
accomplices,  13,  14.  Connulted  by  the  Lords  respecting  the  Act  for  ex- 
cluding Papists  from  public  trusts  in  Ireland,  100.  Ordered  to  prepare  a 
newbul,  100. 

Holyrood  House,  300. 

Honlaersdyk,  2. 

Hospitals,  not  one  in  England  nt  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  194. 

Houblon,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  561. 

Hough,  John,  attends  the  consecration  of  Tillotson,  29. 

Houghton,  John,  his  periodical  paper,  The  Collection  for  the  Improvement 
of  Indostry  and  Trade,  481. 

Honse  of  Commons,  opening  of  the  Parliament  of  1691,  96.  Debates  on 
the  salaries  and  fees  of  official  men,  97.  Passes  an  Act  excluding  Papists 
from  public  trust  in  Ireland,  99.  The  bill  sent  back  from  the  Lords,  100. 
The  bill  passed,  100.  Petitions  from  the  rival  East  India  Companies, 
116.  Bill  for  remodelling  the  East  India  Company  brought  in,  118.  The 
terms  of  the  Commons  rejected  by  the  Company,  118.  Irritation  of  the 
House,  119.  Presents  an  address  to  the  King  requesting  him  to  dissolve 
the  Old  Company,  and  to  incorporate  a  new  one,  119.  Debates  on  the 
Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason,  120,  122.  The  bill 
Dassed,  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  123.  The  Lords*  amendments  rejected 
oy  the  Commons,  124.  A  free  conference  held,  124.  The  bill  suffered  to 
drop,  127*  Petition  from  the  false  witness  Fuller,  143.  Close  of  the 
session,  145.  Bill  for  ascertaining  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  rejected, 
145.  Meeting  of  Parliament,  239.  Debate  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
240.  Consideration  of  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  for  High 
Treason  resumed,  246.  The  debates  on  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India 
resumed,  251.  Committee  of  Supply  and  of  Ways  and  Means,  251. 
?ixes  a  land  tax,  251.  Quarrel  between  the  Houses  respecting  the  mode 
of  assessment,  253.  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  260.  Discussions 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  265.  The  Place  Bill  introduced,  270.  Passed 
without  a  division.  273.  The  Triennial  Bill  brought  down  from  the 
Lords,  275.  Irritation  of  the  Houses,  275.  Passes  the  bill,  276.  The 
first  parliamentaiT  proceedings  on  the  liberty  of  the  mress,  278.  Pan« 
ishes  the  censor  Edmund  Bohun,  284.  Address  to  the  King  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  294.  William's  dislike  of  the  House  of  Commons,  347* 
Meeting  of  Parliament,  374.  Its  vote  condemning  the  treacherous  mis- 
management of  the  fleet,  375.  Debates  about  the  trade  with  India,  878. 
Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  for  Treason  again  brought  in,  381. 
Thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  381.  The  Triennial  Bill  again  brought  in,  but 
lost,  382.  The  Lords'  bill  on  the  same  subject  rejected,  383.  The  Place 
Bill  passed,  384.  The  King  refuses  to  pass  the  bill,  384.  ResentfiiJ 
and  ungovernable  mood  of  the  House,  335.  Presents  a  representation  to 
the  King,  386.  William's  answer,  386.  Reflux  of  feeling  in  the  House, 
386.  The  Bill  for  the  Naturalization  of  Foreign  ProtesUnU,  387.  Al- 
lowed to  droD,  389.  Suppiv,  390.  Ways  and  Means,  lottery  loan.  390. 
TLe  Bimk  oi  England.  %2,  et  seq.    Parliament  prorogued,  408.    M m^ 
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fmeetfaig  hii  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  240.    His  reeognisanoes  can. 

MUed,  240. 
Hngnenots,  their  merciless  persecutor.  Saint  Ruth,  63.    Their  part  in  tl»f 

sfese  of  Athlone  and  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  64,  69,  74.    Their  braven 

under  Oinkell  in  Ireland,  64,  et  seq.    And  at  the  battle  of  Marsiglia,  84l 
Hay,  fortress  of,  taken  bj  the  French,  823. 

I. 

loon  Basilike,  Walker's  book  on  the,  279.  How  regarded  by  sealons  roy- 
alists. 279. 

l&dia,  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  East  India  trade,  102,  et  seq.  Excite- 
ment in  the  pablio  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  with  the,  102.  Ori* 
fin  of  the  East  India  Company,  104.  Ignorant  admiration  with  which 
ndia  was  regarded  in  England,  104.  Magnificence  of  Aurengxebe,  lOfi. 
Increase  in  the  imports  of  the  productions  of,  into  England,  106.  Tho 
Deputy  Oovemor  of  Bombay  imprisoned  by  the  inhabitants,  109.  Quar- 
rel  between  the  Mogul  government  and  the  agents  of  the  East  India 
Company,  111.  Peace  concluded  between  the  Great  Mogul  and  the 
EngUsh,  116.  Debates  on  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India  resumed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  250.  The  discussion  adjourned,  251.  Resump- 
tion in  Parliament  of  the  debates  on  the  trade  with  India,  379,  et  seq. 

India  House,  the  old,  106. 

Innocent  XI»  Pope,  207. 

Innocent  XII.,  Pope,  his  reconciliation  with  Lewis  XTV.,  207.  His  policy, 
211,  212. 

Inyestment  of  capitaL    See  Capital,  inTestment  of. 

freland,  progress  of  the  war  in,  53.  The  whole  area  of  the  island  diyided 
between  the  contending  races,  53.  State  of  the  English  part  of  the  king- 
dom, 54.  State  of  the  part  of  Ireland  subject  to  James,  67,  et  sea. 
Return  of  Tyrconnel,  61.  Arrival  of  a  French  fleet  at  Limerick  witn 
Saint  Ruth  on  board,  63.  The  English  Uke  the  field,  64.  Sieges  of 
Ballymore  and  Athlone,  64-70.  The  battle  of  Ashrim,  72.  Siege  of 
Qalway,  76.  Siege  of  Limerick,  79.  Death  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Tyr- 
umnel,  78.  State  of  Ireland  after  the  war,  91.  Allusion  to  the  late  im- 
provements in,  95.  Act  of  Parliament  excluding  Papists  from  public 
trust  in  Ireland,  99.  The  attention  of  Parliament  called  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  290.  Sidney  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  290.  Sidney  recalled, 
and  the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lords  Justices,  294.  Dis- 
gust of  the  Irish  at  the  new  Declaration  of  James,  817.  State  of  Ireland 
m  1697,  621. 

Irish  troops,  63.  Hated  by  the  English  Frotestanti,  179.  Their  valor  at 
the  battle  of  Marsiglia.  343. 

Italy,  national  debts  of,  260. 

J. 

iaeoMtes,  trial  of  the  conspirators  Preston  and  Ashton,  18,  et  seq.  Joy  of 
the  Jacobites  at  the  fall  of  Mons,  27.  Their  roar  of  execration  at  the 
filling  up  of  the  vacant  sees  of  the  nonjuring  bishops.  29.  Their  clamor 
f»n  the  desertion  of  Sherlock,  85-41.  Tney  gain  over  Kus<$ell,  Oodolphin, 
and  Marlborough,  43,  et  seq.  Their  peculiar  abhorrenc<>  of  Marlborough, 
47.  Marlborough's  plan  for  restoring  James,  127,  et  ^eq.  His  plot  dis- 
elosed  by  the  Jacobites,  132.  The  Jacobite  arranffements  on  the  French 
invasion  of  England,  180.  Severe  laws  enacted  against  them  oy  the 
Soottish  Parliament  of  1693,  301,  302.  Divisions  among  the  English 
Jacobites,  307.  Compounders  and  Noncompounders,  308.  Savage  scur- 
rility of  the  Jacobite  Ubellers,  334.  William  Anderton,  834.  Writings 
•ad  artifices  of  the  Jacobites,  837.  Their  strong  muster  at  Bath,  3ft 
Tibdr  joy  at  the  probability  of  a  quarrel  betw^to  William  and  tha  Hooif 
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Ktjtt,  ThoKis.  hit  ihare  in  the  Aesassinatioii  Plot,  62S.    ArrMted,  M& 

Tried,  iS35.    Found  guiltT,  537.    Km  execution,  639, 
Kidder,  Kichard,  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wella,  85. 
Kfflrarew,  intrasted  (with  Delaval)  with  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleeti 

297.    They  command  the  conToy  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  331.    Held  nptc 

derision  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  338.    Dismissed  from  his  command,  375, 

876. 
Klnp:,  Edward,  his  share  in  the  AMassination  Plot,  523.    Arrested,  585. 

Tried,  535.    Found  ffuiltj,  537.    His  execution,  539. 
Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  377. 
Knight,  Sir  John,  his  offensire  speech  respecting  the  Dutch  in  Bnglaiid, 

8w.    His  speech  burned  by  the  hangman,  389.    His  insolent  Joy  on  the 

death  of  Queen  Mary,  426.    Turned  out  at  the  general  election  6f  1695, 

493. 
Knightle) .  Christopher,  his  share  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  528.  AttMtad, 

L. 

Lagos,  Bay  of,  naval  encounter  in  the,  332. 

Lambeque,  head  (quarters  of  William  III.  at,  221. 

Lsmplugh,  Archbishop  of  York,  his  death,  85. 

Lancashire  prosecutions,  the,  415.    Debates  in  Parliament  on  the,  421. 

Land  Bank,  the,  of  Briscoe  and  Chamberlayne,  895.  Act  establishing  a, 
552.    The  bank  ceases  to  exist,  560. 

Landen,  battle  of;  824-329.  Appearance  of  the  bat^  field  tiie  following 
summer,  328. 

Land  Tax,  that  of  the  Long  Parliament,  251.  That  of  the  Restoration,  252. 
Origin  of  the  existing  Und  tax,  252.  Renewed  annually,  252.  Mads 
permanent,  253.    The  tax  renewed  in  the  session  of  1693-1094,  890. 

Luighorue,  the  lay  agent  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  228,  itoU. 

Lanier,  Sir  John,  killed  at  tiie  battle  of  Steinkirk,  225. 

Leclerc,  359. 

Leeds,  Duke  of,  Caermarthen  created,  405.  His  ignominy,  435.  Suspect- 
ed of  having  received  bribes,  439.  Story  of  his  argent  Bates,  444.  Hit 
defence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  446.  His  speech  in  the  Commons,  447. 
The  Lords  informed  that  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  impeach  him,448L 
His  airs  in  the  House,  448.    His  diflsraee,  449. 

Leefdale,  employed  to  assassinate  William  UI.,  228.  He  betrays  Orandval, 
229. 

I/cinstek,  Duke  of,  Meinhart  Schomberg  created,  231.  Commands  thearmr 
assembled  at  Portsdown,  231.  The  troops  for  the  attack  on  the  French 
coast  placed  under  his  command,  231. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  inattentive  to  the  interests  of  the  coali- 
tion. 209.  His  desire  to  conquer  the  Turks,  209.  His  sluggishness  fai 
sending  so-scors  to  Piedmont,  320.  His  conduct  in  1697i  62i^  DilBcnl- 
ties  caused  by  him,  637. 

Leslie,  Charles,  first  publishes  an  account  of  the  massacre  of  Glenooe,  173. 
note, 

Lestrange,  Roger,  appointed  censor  of  the  press,  278.  Removed,  278. 
Taken  into  custody,  535. 

Lewis  of  Baden,  hia  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  a  great  battle,  58.  Watchci 
the  Turks  on  the  Danube,  220. 

Lewis,  Saint,  institution  of  the  Order  of,  318. 

Lewis  XIV.,  congress  of  the  great  coalition  formed  against  Um,  5,  et  sea. 
His  resources,  11.  Lays  si^e  to  Mens,  which  capitulates,  11,  12.  Deau 
of  his  minister  Louvois,  17o.  Appoints  the  Marquess  of  Barbesfeux  to 
the  vacant  post,  176.  Determines  to  send  an  expedition  to  England, 
177.  Roconciled  to  the  Pope,  2^7.  Takes  the  field  himself,  214.  Hii 
magnificent  reviow  at  Mens,  215.  Lays  siege  to  Namur,  215.  Its  capita- 
lation,  217.    Arrogance  of  Lewis,  21&    Returns  to  YersaiUea,  219.    IU> 
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•rim  his  anfbrtanate  adminl  Tonnrille,  219.  Hi*  svrpriae  tnd  an^cff  •! 
bearing  of  the  immense  sums  roted  by  the  Knglith  Parliament  foi  cott* 
icg  on  the  war,  253.  His  Taat  preparations  for  the  campaign  of  1603, 31& 
Institutes  the  Order  of  St.  Lewis,  318.  His  opinion  of  WUliam  III.,  310. 
Lewis  takes  the  field,  321.  Returns  to  Versailles,  determined  not  to  ex- 
pose himself  in  battle,  322,  323.  His  expedient  for  keeping  Paris  in 
good  humor,  344.  His  OTertures  for  obtaining  peace,  345.  His  plan  fof 
compelling  Spain  to  sue  for  peace,  406.  derations  of  his  troops  19 
Catalonia,  411.  Intrusts  the  campaign  of  1685  to  Marshal  Villeroy,  465. 
Poltroonenr  of  Lewis's  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Maine,  470.  Lewis's 
Texation,  470.  Difficulties  of  the  campaign  of  1696,  654.  Negotiations 
for  peace  opened,  566.  Lewis  offers  terms  of  peace,  626.  Congress  of 
Ryswick.  (^.  Terms  of  peace  settled,  635.  The  Treaty  of  Bjswick 
signed,  oi39. 

L'Hennitaee,  his  letters  to  Heinsius,  334,  ro^sl    Account  of  him,  384,  note 

licensing  Act,  historr  of  the,  278,  et  seq.  Determination  of  the  Commons 
not  to  renew  it,  433. 

Liege,  defence  of,  left  by  the  people  of,  to  William  III.,  820. 

Limerick,  its  condition  \mder  the  dominion  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholio 
army  of  James,  57,  58.  Dissensions  among  the  Irish  at,  59.  The  su- 
preme power  in  abeyance,  61.  Return  of  Tyrconnel,  62.  Distress  of  the 
army,  o2, 63.  ArriTal  of  a  French  fleet  with  a  supply  of  prorisions,  and 
officers  to  conduct  the  war,  63.  Saint  Ruth  commander-in-chief,  63. 
D'Usson  retires  to,  77.  Tyrconners  prenarations  for  the  defence  of,  77. 
Despondency  of  the  garrison,  77.  Set^na  siege  of,  79.  The  confusion  at 
Thomond  Bridge,  80.  Desire  of  the  besieged  to  capitulate,  81.  Negotia- 
tions between  tnem  and  the  besiegers,  8£  Capitulation  of  the  city,  84. 
Terms  of  the  surrender,  84,  85.  Treaty  of^  84.  Discussions  in  rarlia- 
ment  respecting,  99,  et  seq. 

Lincoln,  risit  of  William  III.  to,  488. 

Lindsay,  Lieutenant,  his  part  in  the  massacre  of  Oleneoe,  166-169.  Oi^ 
dered  by  the  Scottish  ParUament  to  be  prosecuted,  461. 

literature,  English,  its  character  before  and  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
press,  484.    See  Licensing  Act,  Newspa))ers,  Press. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  opposes  the  Triennial  Bill,  275.  His  ability  in  de- 
bate, 363.    Appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  620.      * 

lioyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  refuses  to  disown  all  connection  with  Turner, 
Bishop  of  £ly,  28. 

Lloyd,  Darid,  (Jacobite  emissary  in  England,)  gains  oyer  Admiral  Russell, 
44. 

Lochiel.    See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Locke,  John,  his  tracts  on  the  state  of  the  currency,  504,  506.  Objections 
to  his  plan,  507. 

London,  rise  and  progress  of  the  East  India  Company,  104,  et  seq.  Re 
joicinffs  in  London  on  the  news  of  the  battle  of  La  Uogue,  193.  Arriyal 
-}{  Wuliam  III.  from  the  Continent,  231.  Miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet,  332.  Excitement  in  the  dty  on  the  receipt  of  the  intellisence,  332. 
A  deputation  waits  on  the  Queen  to  represent  its  grieyances,  333.  Grand 
display  of  fireworks  in  St.  James*s  Souare  on  the  return  of  William  firom 
Flandent,  490.  luterest  excited  in  London  by  a  hangins,  541.  Joy  at 
the  tidings  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  640.  Reception  of  William  ou  hii 
return  from  the  Continent,  643. 

I<oo,  palace  and  park  of,  51. 

Lords  Justices,  appointed  to  administer  the  goyemment  of  England  dorlcf 
William's  absence  on  the  Continent,  450. 

Lorges,  Duke  of,  devastates  the  Palatinate  and  sacks  Heidelberg,  84SL 

Lottery  loan,  establishment  of  a,  399.    Neale*s  lottery,  391. 

Louyam,  encampment  of  William  III.  at,  321. 

Lonyois,  his  talents  as  a  war  minister,  11.  His  quarrel  with  ths  King,  71 
'""  death,  175.    His  son  the  Marquis  of  Barbesieux,  176. 
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Lowiek,  fidward,  his  share  in  the  Assassifiation  Plot,  02S     iSxeeuted,  544. 

UOndMndM,  state  of  the,  in  1091, 151. 

Lowndes,  William,  lua  pbn  for  restoring  the  enrrencjr  to  a  healtiiy  itftttti 
503.    Refutea  uj  John  Locke,  504. 

Lowther,  Sir  John,  assailed  in  the  Hoase  on  his  plaoes  and  fees.  97.  A» 
oepts  a  aeat  at  tiie  Board  of  Admiralty,  148.  His  opinion  of  foreignvs 
341.    His  defence  of  Nottingham.  244.    Opposes  the  Triennial  Bill,  275. 

tinndie.  Ensign,  ordered  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  be  proseeated,  461. 

Lnnt,  the  Jacobite  agent,  415.    Tarns  approrer,  415. 

Lattrell,  Henry,  his  diaeontent  and  intrigues,  60.  Propotei  to  throw  Max- 
well orerboaitL  60.  Represents  the  inefficiency  of  Tyrconnel  to  JanKV, 
61.  His  perfidy,  77.  His  desertion,  and  his  reward,  87.  Murdered  ia 
Dublin,  87.  Abhorrence  with  which  his  name  was  held,  87.  Junios'i 
remarks  on  the  Luttrells,  88,  note. 

Lnttiell,  Simon,  soes  in  the  deputation  to  St.  Germalnt,  61.  Hii  repre* 
■enutiona  to  James  respecting  Tyrconnel,  61.  Deprired  of  his  estate, 
which  is  giTen  to  his  brother  Henry,  87. 

Imzemburg,  the  Duke  of,  lays  siege  to  Mons,  11.  Commencement  of  the 
campaign  in  Flanders,  62.  Marchmg  and  oountermarebing  of  the  two 
armies,  62.  Occupies  the  road  between  Namur  and  Brussels,  215,  216. 
Left  byLewis  in  sole  command,  219.  His  character  and  personal  appear- 
ance, 220.  His  talenu  as  a  ffeneral,  221.  Encamps  at  Steinkirk,  221. 
Hii  camp  life,  222.  Surprised  by  William  and  the  confederates,  222 
Commands  the  French  army  opposed  to  William  in  Brabant,  321.  His 
•nperiori^r  in  force  oyer  the  allies,  821.  His  ruse,  828.  The  battle  of 
Landen,  824.  His  inactiTity  in  improTing  his  victory,  320.  His  eela- 
bnted  forced  march,  413.    His  death,  431. 

M. 

Maedonald  of  Qleneoe,  (Mae  Ian,)  his  appearance  at  the  Castie  of  Olenoc 
chy.  153,  155.  Description  of  his  habitation  of  Glenooe,  153, 154.  Of- 
fended with  Breadalbane,  155.  His  influence  in  the  Highlands,  155. 
Ddays  to  take  the  oath  to  William  and  Mary,  156.  His  fismay  at  the 
eonsequences,  166.  Takes  the  oath  six  days  after  the  time  appointed, 
157.  Cruel  joy  of  his  enemies,  157.  The  certifleate  of  his  having  taken 
the  oath  suppressed.  163.  Plans  laid  for  his  destruction,  163.  Orders 
signed  by  the  King,  164.  His  hospitality  to  the  soldiers,  167.  His  assas- 
sination, 109. 

Maedonald  of  Glengarry,  takes  the  oath  to  William  and  Mary,  156. 

Maedonald,  John,  (son  of  Mae  Ian,)  of  Glencoe,  168, 169.  Becomes  the 
chief  of  the  clan,  170. 

MacdonakU.  the,  of  Glencoe,  their  marauding  character,  154, 161.  Instanoe 
of  their  violence  and  rapine,  161.  Plan  fwmed  for  their  destruction,  164. 
Order  signed  by  the  King  for  their  extirpation.  164.  Their  feuds  with 
the  Campbells,  167.  Hamilton  sent  to  destroythem,  166.  The  massacrs 
of  Glencoe,  16B.  Escape  of  most  of  them,  169.  SufleringS  of  the  ftigi* 
tives,  170. 

Macgregors,  their  horrible  vindiotiveness,  158. 

Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe.    See  Maedonald  of  Gleneoe. 

Mackay,  Colonel,  serves  under  Ginkell  in  Ireland,  64.  His  share  la  tfie 
assault  on  Athlone,  69.    And  in  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  78.    His  oondnet 

.  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  224.    Killed,  225. 

Maeleods,  their  revenge  on  the  inhabitants  of  Eigg,  158. 

Maine,  Duke  of,  the  natural  son  of  Lewis  XIV.,  466.  Sent  wSth  '^nileroy 
to  Flanders,  466.    His  cowardice,  470. 

Manchester,  ttte  Lancashire  Jacobites  prosecuted  at  417*  The  Jndgei  pell> 
ed,  419. 

Maniey,  John,  his  speech  in  the  House  against  the  bill  fiir  attalntSng  Fc» 
ffidc,  591. 

56  • 
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0Cm]i  •crow  to  St.  Qemudns^  313.  Appointed  Secretary  of  State  then 
with  Melfort,  313.  Sends  a  New  Declaration  of  James  to  Bngland,  8I& 
lu  e£fect,  316.    Middleton's  account  of  Versailles,  319. 

ICilleToiz,  the  spr,  22L    His  guilt  discorered,  222. 

MjUington,  Sir  Thomas,  physician  to  William  III.,  424. 

Ministry,  changes  made  m  the,  by  William,  148.  A'  ministry  necessary  tn 
parliamentary  goremment,  349.  Origm  of  the  English  ministry,  848b 
Its  functions,  MB.    The  first  ministry  gradually  formed,  350. 

Mint,  the  Boyal,  in  the  Tower,  495, 561.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  56L  See  Cur- 
rency. 

Mogul  empire,  condition  of,  under  Akhar  and  Aurengzebe,  104, 106. 

Mohun,  Lord,  tried  for  the  murder  of  William  Mountford,  249.  Aoquittadt 
249.    Serres  in  the  expedition  to  Brest,  408. 

Molynenz,  98. 

Money,  old  method  of  coining,  495,  496.    See  Currency. 

Monmoutht  his  intrigues  to  sare  the  life  of  Fenwick,  601.  His  speeches, 
604,  606.  Proceedmgs  against  him,  608.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  610.  His 
sobseouent  life,  610. 

Monopolies,  the,  created  in  the  rei^  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  103.  Those 
sranted  by  James  L,  103.  The  odious  features  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company.  379. 

Mons,  siege  and  fall  of,  11.  Jot  of  the  Jacobites  at  the  erent,  27.  Oasta- 
naga  charged  with  baring  sold  the  fortress  to  the  French,  211. 

Montague,  Uharles,  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Commons  on  the 
Bill  for  regulating  the  Trials  for  Treason,  124.  His  talents,  124.  His 
arguments  against  the  Lords'  amendments,  124~127.  Appointed  to  a 
■eat  at  the  Soard  of  Treasury,  149.  His  talents  and  position  in  the 
House,  149.  His  daring  and  inrentlTe  qualities  as  a  financier,  260.  His 
TCoposal  to  borrow  money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  government,  260. 
His  early  life,  36L  His  talents  as  a  debater,  363.  His  poetry,  362.  His 
rapid  rise  in  Parliament,  368.  His  ability  in  administration  and  debate, 
363.  Charges  of  his  enemies,  363.  His  patronage  of  genius  and  learn 
ing,  364.  His  faults,  364.  His  speech  on  the  disaster  to  the  Smyrna 
fleet,  374.  Defends  the  King  in  the  House  of  Commons,  385.  Returned, 
at  the  general  election,  for  the  d^  of  London,  491.  His  creation  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  391,  et  seq.  BLis  plan  for  tiie  restoration  of  the  cur- 
fency,  oil.  Mis  nroposition  of  the  window  tax,  512.  His  daily  increas- 
ing influence  in  the  Cabinet,  584.  His  speech  on  the  bill  for  attainting 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  696.    Becomes  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  620. 

MontchcTreuil,  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Landen.  324.    Slam  there,  828. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James,  his  miserable  life,  403.  His  risit  to  Shrewsbury, 
404.    Hu  death,  417. 

Morel,  the  Swiss  Protestant,  229. 

Moor  Park,  294.  Visited  by  King  William,  295.  Swift's  residence  ihu% 
295  296. 

Mountford,  William,  the  actor,  248.  His  dramatic  talents,  248.  His  com* 
edy  of  Greenwich  Park,  248,  note.    Murdered,  249. 

Mountjoy,  William  Stewart,  Viscount,  kiUed  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  226. 

MulgraTe,  John  Sheffield  Earl  of,  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Ltmd  tax,  264.  Created  Marquess  of  Normanby,  406.  See  Nofmaaby, 
Marquess  of. 

Mullingar,  encampment  of  the  English  troops  at,  64. 

Musgrare,  Sir  Christopher,  243.  His  weight  with  the  Tory  party,  868. 
Opposes  the  Address,  609. 

N. 

Hagle,  Sir  BIchard,  appointed  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  for  gortnliig 

efamur,  strength  of  the  fortress  of,  216.    Its  defences  impvoTtd  by  QotmA. 
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O. 

Ofttes,  Tftos,  fhe  founder  of  the  school  of  false  witnesses,  138.    His  dii 
content  at  th^  smallness  of  his  pension,  140.    His  aspirations  for  eccle- 
siastical preferment,  140.    Admitted  to  communion  among  the  Baptists, 
who  turn  him  out,  140.    His  house  at  Whitehall,  141.    His  intimacy  with 
William  Fuller,  141.    Punishment  of  hia  pupil,  144. 

Obsenrator,  the  principal  paper  so  called,  481. 

O'Donnel,  Baldeargr,  (the  O'DonneU  flies  with  his  retainers  to  Majo,  78. 
Goes  over  to  the  JBnglish  camp,  76. 

Oracles  of  Reason,  the,  of  Blount,  282. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  accompanies  King  William  to  Holland,  1.  His  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  225.  Wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Landen,  326.    Exchanged  for  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  326. 

Ofitalric,  taken  by  the  French,  411. 

Overall,  Doctor  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  treatise  on  the  rights  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  governors,  36.  Its  influence  over  the  opinions  of  Sher- 
lock, 37. 

Oxford,  visited  hj  William  in.,  490. 

P. 

Palamos,  taken  hj  the  French,  411. 

Palatinate,  devastated  by  the  Duke  of  Lorges,  343. 

Pale,  the,  54,  55,  63. 

Papillon,  Thomas,  his  connection  with  the  East  India  Company,  109.  He 
retires  from  the  Company,  110.  His  accusations  against  it,  li3.  Chosen 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  examining  the  legality  of  the  East  India 
monopoly,  379. 

Paris,  expedient  of  Lewis  XIY.  for  keepins  it  in  good  humor,  344. 

Parkyns,  Sir  William,  456.  His  part  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  467.  Joins  Barclay 
in  the  Assassination  Plot,  521.  Arrested,  535.  Tried,  540.  Found  guilty, 
541.    His  execution,  542. 

Porliameut,  opening  of  the,  of  1691,  96.  Aspect  of  affairs,  96.  The  ses- 
sion closed,  145.  Meeting  of  Parliament  ui  1692,  238.  Members  cor- 
rupted by  Caermarthen  and  Trevor,  244.  Discussions  in  the  Houses  on 
ParliaroenUry  Reform,  265.  Servility  of  the  Parliament  of  1661,  267, 
268.  The  nuisance  of  placemen  in  Parliament,  269.  The  Triennial  Bill, 
274.  Remarks  on  the  secrecy  of  parliamentary  nroceedings,  277.  A 
ministry  necessary  to  parliamentary  government,  ^48.  Commencement 
of  the  session  of  1693,  1694,  374.  Parliament  prorogued,  403.  Parlia- 
mentary inouiries  into  the  corruption  of  the  public  offices,  436.  The 
Parliament  aissolved,  486.  Meeting  of  the  Parliament,  509.  Prorogued, 
553.  Meeting  of  the  Houses,  579.  Parliamentary  proceedings  touching 
Fcnwick*s  confession,  589.    Close  of  the  session,  61o. 

Parliament,  Scottish,  opening  of  the  session  of  1697,  622.  Act  for  settling 
Schools,  622.  Case  of  Thomas  Aikenhead,  623.  Session  of  1693,  300 
Its  obseouiouaness,  301.  Its  enactments  against  the  Jacobites,  301,  3U2i. 
Its  legislation  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  302.  Its  silence  on  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  202.  Session  of  1695,  457.  Its  in(^uiry  into  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  457.  The  Marouess  of  Tweedale  appomted  Lord  High  Commis 
sioner,  457.  Report  of  the  Committee,  459.  Orders  the  prosecution  of 
the  subordinates  in  the  Glencoe  massacre,  461.    Close  of  tne  session,  464 

Parliament,  Irish,  held  in  Chichester  House,  292.  Composition  of  that  of 
1692,  292.    Its  limited  powers,  292.    Proceedings  of  the  session,  292, 29S. 

Paternoster  Row,  280. 

Paterson,  William,  his  early  life,  398.  His  plan  of  a  national  Imnk,  8QS 
His  plan  taken  up  by  Montague,  398. 

Tatrick,  Bishop  of  Ely,  his  appointment,  34. 

Paul's,  St.,  cathedral,  opening  of,  643,  644. 
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PriTilege,  luestion  of,  raised  by  the  Lords,  240.  The  strengvU  of  priTilegf 
comparea  with  the  weakness  of  the  law,  249,  250. 

Protestants,  protected  by  William  III.,  9,  10.  Subject  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  to  a  rigorous  system  of  police,  66,  The  English  army  in  Ire* 
land  takes  the  field,  64.  Sieges  of  Ballymore  and  Athlone.  64,  66.  The 
battle  of  Aghrim,  73-75.  Absolute  domination  of  the  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  91.  Act  excluding  the  Roman  Catholics  from  offices  of  pulUo 
trast  in  Ireland,  99.  Insults  daily  offered  to  the  Protestant  adherents  ot 
James  at  St.  Germains,  305,  306.  A  Bill  for  the  Naturalization  of  For 
sign  Protestants  brought  into  Parliament,  387.    Allowed  to  drop,  389. 

Puffendorf,  6. 

B. 

Radne,  attends  Lewis  XIY.  in  the  fl  Id,  215. 

Radcliffe,  the  physician,  424. 

RappNarees,  the,  08. 

Recoinage  Bill,  the,  513. 

Reform,  Parliamentanr,  discussions  respecting,  265.  The  Place  Bilt,  270 
The  Triennial  Bill,  274.    Inconsistency  of  the  Reformers,  277* 

ReyAnue,  the,  of  1692,  1693,  253, 255. 

Robart,  the  Duke  of  Leeds*  man  of  business,  445,  448. 

Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of,  sworn  of  the  Council,  148. 

Roman  Catholics,  their  sufferings  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  18.  Bub 
iiMsted  by  the  English  to  a  rigorous  system  of  police  within  the  pale,  56. 
Their  reyenge,  55.  Dissensions  among  the  Irish  at  Limerick,  o9.  De- 
feated at  Ballymore  and  Athlone,  64,  65.  The  battle  of  Aghrim,  73-75. 
The  defeated  army  retreats  to  limerick  and  Oalway,  76.  Cowardice  of 
the  Irish  horse  at  the  sim  of  Limerick,  79.  Capitulation  of  Limerick, 
84.  The  trooos  requirea  to  make  their  election  between  their  country 
and  France,  80.  Most  of  them  yolunteer  for  France,  88.  Many  of  them 
desert,  80.  Misery  of  the  families  of  those  left  behind,  90.  Complete 
•ubmission  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  91.  Celebrated  Irish  exiles,  91.  Act 
passed  ex^^uding  Roman  Catholics  from  public  trust  in  Ireland,  99, 100. 
Debates  lu  Parliament  respecting  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  99,  et  seq. 
Preparations  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Jacobites  of  the  north  of 
England  to  assist  the  French  on  their  landing  in  England,  180. 

Rooke,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Georse,  conyoys  KinjK  William  to  Holland,  I. 
Joins  the  fleet  under  RusseU,  187.  His  defeat  of  the  French  at  La 
Hogue,  I9L  Conyovs  the  Sm\Tna  fleet.  331,  332.  Sayes  his  aquadron 
from  destruction  at  the  Bay  of  Lagos,  332.  Gets  safe  to  Cork,  3^  His 
eyidence  bofore  the  House  of  Comujona  respecting  the  Smyrna  fleet,  375. 

Rookwood,  Ambrose,  his  connection  with  the  Assassination  riot,  522.  Ar 
rested,  532.    Tried,  544.    Executed,  544. 

Bosas,  fortress  of,  taken  by  the  Frenoh,  343. 

Ror;,  Lord,  attends  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1693,  SOL 

Boyston,  case  of  military  exaction  at,  437. 

Rossell,  Edward,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,)  elerated  to  the  rank  of  Ad- 
miral  of  the  Fleet,  44.  His  letter  to  William,  44.  His  treasonable  con- 
duct, 45.  Offers  battle  to  the  French  fleet,  but  is  refused,  96.  His  eon- 
duot,  178.  His  anger  at  the  Declaration  of  Jamas,  186.  Giyes  battle  tc 
Tourville,  189.  Considers  it  not  adyisable  to  attack  the  French  coast, 
232.  Returns  to  England,  232.  Blamed  by  the  nation,  233.  Recrimi- 
nations exchanged  between  him  and  Nottingham,  233.  His  enmity  to 
Nottingham,  233.  Charged  with  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of^the 
fleet,  243  His  defence,  243.  Declared  faultless  by  the  Commons,  244. 
Remoyed  from  the  command  of  the  fleet,  ^7.  His  influence  in  the 
Whig  party,  357.  Personally  disliked  by  the  King,  374.  Appcinted 
First  Laid  of  the  Admiralty,  376.  Appomted  to  the  oommand  of  the 
Ohannel  fleet,  376.  Takes  the  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  407.  Compels 
tkt  Vfvpieh  to  leave  Catalonia,  411.    Improvements  in  the  nayy  wider  his 
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o^rerUs  party  pvtiallj  loct,  908.    Dismissed  from  tht  Tretsarf 

106.  Suspected  of  hayinff  receired  bribes,  439,  440.  Opposed  at  Exetat 
at  the  ffeneral  election  of  1695,  493.  Defeated,  4M.  Returned  for  Tot- 
ness,  494.    His  speech  against  the  bill  for  attainting  Fenwick,  692. 

Bhadwell,  Thomas,  nis  Tolunteers,  62,  noU,  His  drama  of  the  Stoolgobbeni 
258. 

BhaftesbuTT,  third  Earl  of,  his  character  of  Thomaa  Wharton,  867. 

Shannon,  French  fleet  in  the,  82. 

Shakspeare,  William,  his  Tempest,  as  presented  under  the  title  of  the  Bn- 
chanted  Island,  137,  nol*. 

Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  85. 

Sherlock,  Doctor  William,  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  86i 
Story  of  his  conversion  from  Jacobitism,  35.  Publishes  his  Tiews,  87* 
Pasquinades  on  him,  37.    And  on  his  wife,  40. 

BhoTel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  couToys  King  William  to  Holland,  1.  Joins  th« 
fleet  under  Russell,  187. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  644. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles,  Earl  of,  his  correspondence  with  St.  Oermains,  42. 
His  subsequent  remorse,  42.  Brings  in  the  Triennial  Bill,  274.  His  re- 
fusal of  omce,  377.  ReceiTes  a  pressing  letter  from  Elisabeth  ViUiers, 
877.  And  from  Wharton  and  Russell,  377,  378.  Real  causes  of  his  re- 
ftisal,  378.  Visited  by  Sir  James  Montgomery,  403.  Induced  by  the 
King  to  accept  the  seals,  404.  Rewarded  with  a  Dukedom  and  the  (Hr- 
ter,  404.  Enteruins  William  III.  in  the  Wolds,  489.  His  nenrousneas 
at  the  confession  of  Fenwick,  576.    His  position  and  feelings,  611. 

Sidney,  (afterwards  Lord  Romney,)  his  strange  interriew  with  William 
Penn,  24.  Appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  290.  Fails  to  conc^* 
ate  the  Englisnry,  291.  Holds  a  Parliament  in  Dublin,  291.  Puts  aa 
end  to  the  session,  293.  Recalled,  293.  Created  Earl  of  Romney  and 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  490. 

Simon,  Saint,  Duke  of,  176,  note.  Attends  Lewis  JJV,  on  his  campaign  ia 
the  Netherlands,  215,  219,  noU, 

Sion  House,  136. 

Sixtns  v.,  his  extermination  of  outlaws  in  tiie  Papal  Domixdons,  161. 

Skinners'  Company,  the,  116.    The  Skinners'  Hall,  116, 117. 

Small  pox,  its  ravages,  424. 

Smith,  Aaron,  examined  by  the  Lords  as  to  the  committal  of  MarlbonMiKm 
and  Huntingdon  to  the  xower,  240.    His  connection  with  John  Tftnw- 
ard,  298.    His  hatred  of  the  Jacobites,  413,  416.    The  Lancashire  prof 
eutions,  415.    Ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  422. 

Smith,  Adam,  his  riew  of  the  National  Debt,  262. 

Smith,  John,  appointed  to  a  commissionenhip  of  the  Treasury,  406. 

Smith,  Matthew,  the  spy,  611. 

Smithfleld,  executions  m,  238. 

SmTrna  fleet,  miscarriage  of  the,  831,  et  sea.  The  misfortune  discussed  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  374.  Speech  of  Montague  respecting,  874.  Tbt 
fleet  Toted  to  have  been  treacherously  mismanaged,  87o. 

Snatt,  the  nonjuring  divine,  his  conduct  at  the  execution  of  Friend  and 
Parkyns,  542.    Arrested.  643.    Set  at  liberty,  644. 

Bolmes,  Count,  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  225.  Unirersally 
disliked,  241.    Mortally  w-'^unded  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  326. 

Bomers,  John,  ^afterwardk  xd  Somers,)  conducts  the  prosecutions  of 
Preston  and  his  accompliceb,  13.  Made  Attorney  General,  246.  Opposet 
the  Bill  for  the  Reguktion  of  Trials  in  eases  of  High  Treason,  216. 
Takes  the  chair  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  260.  Appointed 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  299.    His  eminence  in  the  Whiff  party, 

858.  His  public  and  private  character,  358,  359.    His  accomplisnmenta. 

859.  His  munificent  patronage  of  genius  and  learning,  359.  Charged 
with  irreliffion  and  immorality,  360.  His  plan  for  the  restoration  of  tibs 
enrrency,  o08.    Created  Baron  of  Biresham,  619. 
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Spain,  her  fallen  ^reatneaa,  210.  I>iaor|puusatioii  of  ita  whole  ateiniatni- 
tion,  210.  Charles  II  and  his  minister  Oastanaga,  493.  Tha  Fren^ 
|dan  for  compelling  her  to  sue  for  peace,  406.  Catalonia  raraged  bj  tl^ 
French  under  Noailles,  41 1.  The  French  driTen  out  by  the  BngHsh  fleet, 
under  Russell,  411.    Wretched  condition  of  her  army  »ndiuiTy.  411. 411. 

Speke,  Hugh,  298,414. 

Bpice  Islands,  the  Dutch  in  the,  128. 

Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  plot  of  Robert  Young  to  impBemte  him  aad 
other  divines,  198.  Taken  mto  custody,  201.  Examined  by  the  Couufl* 
201. 

Stair,  Master  of,  (Sir  John  Dalrymplej])  his  joy  at  the  delay  of  Mae  Ian  of 
Olencoe  in  taking  the  oath,  158.  His  character  and  talents,  159.  Prob- 
able causes  for  his  hatred  of  Mac  Ian  of  Olencoe,  169,  180.  His  hatred 
of  the  lawless  Highland  clans,  160.  His  plans  for  exterminating  them, 
162.  Induces  the  King  to  siffn  the  order  for  their  destruction,  164.  Thf 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  169.  His  mortification  at  the  asjcape  of  so  many 
of  the  clan,  174.  Accompanies  William  to  Holland,  800.  His  letters 
the  sole  cause  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  460.  Censured  by  the  Scot- 
tish  Parliament,  460.  His  crime  extenuated  by  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
460,  461.  Dismissed  by  the  King  for  his  connection  with  the  Glenooe 
massacre,  464. 

Stamford,  visit  of  William  III.  to,  488. 

Stamford,  Barl  of.  entertains  William  III.  at  Bradgate,  489. 

Stamp  duties,  origin  of  the,  390. 

States  General,  King  William's  attendance  at  a  sitting  of  the,  5. 

Steinkirk,  battle  of,^,  226. 

Steward,  Court  of  the  Lord  High,  123,  124,  247. 

Stillingfleet,  Bishop,  attends  the  consecration  of  'HIlotBOQ,  29. 

Stockiobbcrs,  origin  of,  256,  257,  note. 

Subsidies,  granted  by  Parb'ament  fbr  the  extraordinary  necessitlec  of  t|ie 
Government,  251.    Amount  of  subsidies  at  various  periods,  2$l^iiote. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of,  hated  bythe  nation,  351.  Hit  apoe- 
tasy,  350.  His  escape  to  Rotterdam,  351.  Thrown  into  prison  there,  tmt 
released,  352.  His  second  apostasy,  352.  Puts  fbrth  an  apology,  852.  Hb 
return  to  England,  353.  Retires  into  seclusion,  353.  Reappears  in  Par* 
liament,  353.  His  art  of  whispering,  353.  Takes  a  residence  near  White- 
hall, and  is  consulted  on  English  politics  by  the  King,  356.  He  advises 
the  King  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Whigs,  355.  His  reasons,  355. 
Effects  a  reconciliation  between  William  and  the  Princess  Anne,  480. 
His  seat  of  Althorpe  visited  by  King  William,  488.  Appointed  Xord 
Chamberlain,  620. 

Sweden,  her  menacing  demeanor,  206. 

Swift,  Dr.  Jonathan,  nis  remarks  on  the  conquered  Irish,  91,  note.  Rli 
attack  on  the  Government,  93.  His  residence  at  Moor  Park,  295.  Rk 
early  life,  295.  Sent  from  Temple  to  explain  his  views  on  the  Triemdal 
Bill  to  the  King,  296.  His  remarks  on  Lord  Somers,  857,  note.  Hit 
chaiacta  of  Thomas  Wharton.  367.    Hli  opinion  of  Etimbeth  yfltee* 

T, 

Taafe,  the  informer,  414-418. 

lalmash,  Thomas,  serves  under  Ginkell  in  Ireland,  64.  Hit  ihare  hi  the 
siege  of  Athlone.  69.  And  at  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  74.  High  opInioB 
entertained  of  his  military  Qualifications.  242.  Appointed  to  the  cOQi> 
mand  of  the  troops  on  buara  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley's  tqnadroA»  40ft 
Lands  at  Brest,  407.  408.    Mortaliy  wounded,  408,  409. 

Tankerville,  Earl  of,  545. 

tarbei,  his  plan  for  padfjring  the  Highlands.  Ml. 
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TaTistock,  MarqaMs  of.  (son  of  Lord  WQliam  Eoisell,)  #98. 

Taxation,  in  the  yean  16^,  1693,  255. 

Tea,  introduction  of,  into  England,  106.    Increace  in  the  imports  <»€,  befhri 

the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  106. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  his  wurk  on  the  BataTian  Federation  referred  to,  260. 

Consulted  by  the  King  on  the  Triennial  Bill,  294.    Sends  his  Seattaiy, 

Sinft,  to  convey  his  opinion  to  the  King,  296. 
Third  Party,  the,  in  Europe,  207. 
Thomond  Bridge,  affair  of,  8'J. 
Tillotiion,  Archbishop,  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  29.    Respeet 

Eaid  to  him  by  the  Peers,  29.  His  popularity  in  the  city  of  London,  29. 
libels  of  the  Jacobites  on  him,  29,  30.  His  forgiveness  of  his  enemies, 
30.  His  death,  419.  Kindness  of  \iniliam  to  his  widow,  4X9.  Price 
realized  by  his  sermons,  420. 

Time  bargams,  origin  of,  2o7. 

Titus,  Colonel,  his  speech  on  the  Commons'  Triennial  Bill,  275.  His  speech 
on  the  Lords'  Bill,  383. 

Tonson,  the  bookseller,  501. 

Tories,  their  feelings  on  the  state  of  th«  law  fbr  regulating  the  triaU  ftar 
treason,  120, 121.  State  of  parties  in  1692,  239.  The  Tories'  hatred  of 
the  national  debt,  259.  Their  view  of  parliamentary  reform,  265,  et  sea. 
Their  opposition  to  the  Triennial  Bill,  275.  Their  insular  policy,  356. 
The  chieb  of  the  Tory  party,  368.  Seymour.  368.  Husgrave,  368.  Har^ 
ley,  369.  Foley,  372.  iTowe,  873.  State  of  parties  at  the  general  deo- 
tion  of  1695,  Hi, 

Toumar,  head  quarters  of  Villerov  at,  466. 

Tourville,  Admiral,  appointed  to  tne  command  of  the  BiMt  fleet,  177.  Sets 
sail  for  England,  189.  Gives  battle  to  the  English  fleet,  189.  His  flight, 
190.  Prcsenu  himself  before  Levris  at  Versailles,  219.  Commands  the 
Brest  squadron,  331.  Joins  Bstrees  at  Gibraltar,  331.  Destroys  the 
Smyrna  fleet  at  Lagos,  332.    His  souadron  sent  to  Barcelona.  406. 

Trade,  powers  of  the  English  monarcns  for  the  regulation  of,  103.  Monop- 
olies created  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  103.  Those  granted  by 
James  1.,  103.  The  East  India  Company,  104.  Child's  remarks  on  free 
trade,  118. 

Treason,  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  Bill  for  regulatingTrials  in  cases  of, 
120.  The  former  method  of  conducting  trials,  120.  The  bill  passed  by 
the  Commons,  122.  The  chief  enactments  of  it,  123.  Sent  to  the  Uppor 
House,  123.  Returned  amended,  but  rejected  bv  the  Commons,  128. 
Reasons  of  the  Commons  for  opposing  the  Lords  amendment,  124-127. 
The  bill  suffered  to  drop,  127.  The  bul  resumed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 246.  Suffered  again  to  drop,  247.  Again  l»t>ught  in,  381.  But 
thrown  out,  381.  Again  introduced,  422.  Again  lost,  423.  Passing  of 
the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of,  514. 

Treby,  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  835. 

Tredenham,  opposes  the  Triennial  Bill,  275. 

Trenchard,  Jonn,  appointed  Secretary  of  State  with  Nottingham,  296.  Ae* 
count  of  him,  298.  His  real  position,  298.  Complaints  of  his  adminis- 
tration, 413,  414.  His  severity  to  the  Jacobites,  414.  The  Lancashire 
prosecutions,  415.    Failure  of  his  health,  421.    His  death,  467. 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  employed  to  corrupt  members  of  the  House  of  Cemmons, 
244.  His  integrity  suspected,  298.  His  duties  as  an  eouity  judge  ineffl- 
dently  performed,  298.  His  venality,  868, 439.  Found  guilty  and  cen- 
sured by  the  House,  the  question  being  put  by  himself,  440.  Expelled 
from  the  House,  441.  ^ 

Triennial  Bill,  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  274.  Refrnal  of  the  King  to 
pass  it.  294.  Again  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  881.  Throws 
out,  881.    Passes  into  a  law,  422. 

Tonrin,  Du  Onay.  the  freebooter,  234. 

t/nmbiUl,  Sir  William,  appointed  sabotdinnte  BeeratMt  of  Staler  401. 
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Tarki  defeated  in  battle  bj  Lewii  of  Baden,  53.  Cmoeed  to  Lewb  of 
Baden  on  the  Dannbe,  220.  Compel  the  generali  of  the  Empire  to  niat 
the  3i<^  of  Belgrade,  S42. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  charged  by  Preston  with  treaaonable  conduct,  17* 
Warrant  issued  for  his  apprehension,  18.    Escapes  to  France,  IS. 

Tweedale,  John  Hay,  Marquess  ol^  appointed  Lord  High  CommJasinner  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  457. 

Tyburn,  204.    Interest  of  the  Londoners  in  an  execution  at,  54L 

Tyrconnel,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of,  his  return  to  Ireland,  61.  Repreiea* 
tations  made  to  James  respecting  his  incapacity,  61.  His  increasing 
mental  and  bodily  infirmities,  67.  His  intrrference  with  Saint  Ruth  m 
the  field,  67.  His  dislike  of  Sarsfield.  68.  Clamors  of  Tyreonnel's  eno» 
mies,  67,  68.  Returns  to  Limerick,  71.  His  popularity  in  Limerick^  77. 
His  preparations  for  defending  Limerick,  77  om  despondency,  78.  Hit 
death,  78.    His  burial  place,  78. 

U. 
Uiea,  Duke  of,  slain  at  Landen,  828. 

V. 

Vanban,  Marshal  de,  present  at  the  siege  of  Mons,  11.  Hit  akfll  aa  a  mili- 
tary engineer,  217.  Conducts  the  siege  ofNamur,  217»  218.  Placet 
Brest  in  a  high  state  of  defence,  407. 

Vaudemont,  Prince  of,  his  high  opinion  of  Marlborough'e  talents  ai  a  gen- 
eral,  51.  Left  in  Flanders  to  watch  Villeroy,  468.  His  ikilAil  manceuTTt, 
469.    Joins  the  allies  before  Namur,  473. 

Vendome,  Lewis,  Duke  of,  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  224* 

Versailles,  Lord  Middleton's  account  of,  318,  319. 

Vertue,  the  engraver,  patronizea  oy  Lord  Somera,  359. 

Veto,  tiie,  of  the  Sovereign,  145. 

Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  grants  a  toleration  for  the  Waldensei,  10. 

Villeroy,  Marshal,  the  Duke  of,  appointed  to  conduct  the  campaign  of  1095, 
465.  His  ignorance  of  the  duties  of  a  great  general,  46o.  Fixes  hii 
head  quarters  at  Toumay,  466.  His  carelessness  in  allowing  Vaudemont 
to  escape  to  Ghent,  470.  Takes  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse,  472.  Bombardi 
Brussels,  472.    Goes  to  the  relief  of  Mamur,  but  withdraws,  475. 

Villiers,  Elizabeth,  her  influence  over  the  Prince  of  Orange  while  at  thi 
Hague,  377.    Her  qualificationa  of  mind,  377* 

W. 

Walker,  his  work  on  the  Icon  Basilike,  279. 

Wall,  his  high  position  in  Spain,  91. 

War,  progress  m  the  art  of,  produced  by  dTiliaation,  SS7f  828L 

Warrington,  Lord,  280. 

Warwick  Castle,  visit  of  William  III.  to,  489. 

Wauchop,  his  hope  in  the  success  of  the  garrison  of  limerick,  77. 

Waldenses,  toleration  obtained  for  them  by  William  UL,  10. 

Welbeck,  visit  of  \Villiam  lU.  to,  488. 

Welwood,  his  paper,  the  Obsenrator,  481. 

Weymouth,  Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount,  offers  an  asylum  to  Bishop  Ken,  32. 

Wharton,  Thomas,  his  earW  life,  365.  His  licentiousness,  365.  His  men- 
dacity and  effrontery,  365.  His  stud,  366.  His  art  of  electioneering. 
366.  His  services  to  the  Whig  party,  367.  Opinions  of  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  of  his  character,  367,  368.  Personally  oisliked  br  the  King,  374 
Obtains  a  committee  to  examine  the  books  of  the  City  of  London  and  the 
East  India  Company,  440.  His  report  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
J.        ^^  |\^  joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  aa  to  the  bribery  oi 
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Hit  Eut  India  Coinp«iiT,  445,  Sent  to  the  Lords  to  Inform  the  Hoom 
tbat  the  Commons  had  reaolred  to  impeach  the  Duke  of  Leedtt  447. 
Mores  the  Address,  509. 

Whigs,  their  sneers  at  Sherlock,  89.  Their  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  Ian 
for  regnlating  the  trials  for  treason,  120,  121.  State  of  parties  in  1692, 
289.  whiff  view  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  266,  et  seq.  The  Whigs  sop- 
port  the  Triennial  Bill,  274.  Sunderland  advises  William  to  giVe  the 
preference  to  the  Whigs,  355.  Reasons  for  this  preference,  355.  Author- 
ity exercised  by  the  chiefk  of  the  party  OTer  the  whole  Whig  body,  357. 
Russell,  357.  Somers,  358.  Montague,  361.  Wharton,  965.  The  mor^ 
emment  intrusted  to  Whigs,  376.  Gradual  formation  of  a  Whig  mmis- 
try,  404.  State  of  parties  at  the  general  election  of  1695,  491.  A  purely 
VHiig  ministry  formed,  584.  Feelings  of  the  Whigs  abourFenwiek,  58a 
Especial  marks  of  royal  favor  bestowed  on  the  Whigs,  619. 

Whitefriars,  priTileges  of,  abolished^,  617. 

Whitney,  James,  the  highwayman,  237. 

William  111.  sails  for  Holland,  1.  His  dangers,  I.  Lands  at  Gores,  S.  Hit 
joyftil  reception  by  the  Dutch,  2.  His  feelings  on  his  arrival  in  his  na- 
tive land,  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Hague,  £  Attends  a  sitting  of  the 
States  General.  5.  Meeting  of  the  great  Congress  at  the  Hague,  5. 
Speech  of  William  at  the  i&st  meeting  of  the  Congress,  6L  Conduets 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs  himsell^  7.  His  neculiar  talents  as  a 
negotiator,  8, 9.  He  obtains  a  toleration  for  the  Waloenses,  10.  Hastens 
to  the  relief  of  Mons,  12.  Returns  to  England,  12.  Trials  of  the  Jacob- 
ite conspirators,  13.  William's  unsuspicious  nature,  16.  Treachery  of 
some  of  his  servants,  42.  He  returns  to  the  Continent,  50.  His  sojourn 
at  Loo,  51.  Despatches  Marlborough  to  form  a  camp  near  Brussels.  5L 
Commencement  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  52.  Splendor  of  his  bead 
quarters,  52.  Proffress  of  tne  war  in  Ireland,  63-95.  Padilcation  of  the 
kingdom,  95.  William  returns  to  England,  96w  Summons  the  Parlia- 
ment, 96.  Requested  bv  the  House  of  Commons  to  dissolve  the  Old 
East  India  Company,  119.  His  alarm  and  annoyance  at  the  discovery  of 
the  treasonable  desions  of  Marlborough,  132.  Dismisses  Marlborouffh 
from  his  command,  133.  Obstinaey  or  the  Princes%  Aime  punished  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  138, 137.  Commands  the  adjournment  of  Paiiia- 
ment.  145.  Puts  his  veto  on  a  bill,  145.  Circumstances  under  which  he 
used  nis  veto,  146,  147.  Makes  some  changes  in  his  household  and  in 
the  ministrv,  148.  His  dissatisfhction  with  tne  state  of  religious  feeling 
in  Scotland,  149.  Signs  the  order  for  the  destruction  of  the  people  of 
Glencoe,  164.  His  exculpation,  165.  The  massacre  of  Glenooe,  169. 
William  goes  to  the  Continent,  174.  Determination  of  the  French  gov* 
emment  to  send  an  expedition  to  England,  177.  Effect  of  James's  Deo* 
laration  in  England,  l84.  The  English  and  Dutch  fleets  join,  187.  The 
battle  of  La  liogue,  189.  William's  foreign  policy,  208.  Suoeeeds  in 
preventing  the  dissolution  of  the  coalition,  2l£  Lewis  takes  the  field, 
S15.  Siege  of  Namur,  216.  Battle  of  Steinkirk,  223.  Conspiru/gr  of 
Orandval,  228.  William  returns  to  EngUnd,  231.  Distress  in  Er«Und, 
235.  Increase  of  crime,  236.  Meeting  of  Parliament,  238w  The  King's 
speech,  239.  Debatee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  240.  Soids  a  message 
to  the  House  of  Commons  informing  them  that  he  cannot  dissolve  the 
Old  East  India  Company,  250.  His  opposition  to  the  Triennial  Bill,  274. 
Address  of  the  Commons  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  294.  The  King  refoscs 
lo  pass  the  Triennial  Bill,  297.  Ministerial  arrangements,  297.  William's 
departure  for  Holland,  300.  Opinion  entertained  of  him  hvFiench 
statesmen  of  his  day,  319.  William's  anxieties  and  difficulties,  320.  En* 
eampe  neqr  Louvain,  321.  Advances  to  Nether  Hespen,  323.  Ruse  of 
Luxemburg,  323.  WUliam  fortifies  his  position,  824.  The  battie  of  Laa- 
den,  824.  William  charges  the  Fkeneh  guards,  325,  826.  Hit  gtttXmm 
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